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PART     III. 

WING  Ar» 

INTRODUCTION 

TO   THE   STUDT   OF 

NATURAL     HISTORY- 

•    ••♦••••"• 

If  for  man   to  know  himself  eb  jempqrtant,  Tb 

KNOW  ALSO  THE  NATURES,  AND  P|10P£RTJ[£)8,  OF  THiS 
CREATURES  AROUNP  HIM,  IS  DESIRABLE;.  IF  IK  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  MAN  CONSUMMATE  VflS^OfA  ANP  GOODNESS 
BE  APPARENT,  THE  SAME  WISDOA^,  ^ND  G0OMZ93  IS  HO 
LESS  CONSPICUOUS  IN  TifEM,  THOUGH  yMP£]K.  OtmSL 
FORMS,  .-,,.:' 


a  •  •• 


•         •••••«•• 


jN  ATURAL  JHiftory  is  a  fubjeft  very  extenfive  in  itfelf,  and 
which  has  been  treated  by  many  writers  in  ^  manner  fo  Volumi- 
nous, that  its  information  is  now  rather  a  ftiidy  than  an  accpm- 
pliCbment,  and  much  beyond  the  retention  of  the  memory.  ^  In 
fa£l,  on  fome  articles  it  offers  much  that  fcarce  defer ves  reten- 
tion, while  on  others  its  accounts  are  at  leaft  equally  defi- 
cient. 

This  divifion  of  our  work  attempts  to  prefent  a  general 
view  of  the  fubje(3:,  as  little  encumbered  as  poiTiblc:  offering 
the  chief  fpecimens  of  each  kind,  and  enabling  the  ftudent  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  is  moft  worthy  his  attention.  It 
'  was  necefikry  for  this  purpofe  to  avoid  fyftem,  yttj  to  maintain 
order,  to  group  what  appears  allied,  and  to  affxft  the  memory  by 
concifenefs,  perfpicuity,  and  fimplicity. 

Part  III.  No,  12.  B  We 
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Wc  have  fecn  th^  divifions  of  the  Globe,  and  the  hiftorj  of 
dioi[?divifions  ;"we  (hall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  inhabitants 
of  it ;  to  enquire  what  varieties  are  introduced  among  them, 
and  what  are  the  caufes  of  thofe  varieties. 

In  confidering  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  we  muft  doubt- 
lefs  place  Man  the  firft,  in  rank,  and  confequence,  even  if  wc 
rpgard  merely  the  animal  part  of  his  compofiticyn,  wherein,  ne- 
.  verthelei$,  in  common  with  animals  qf  all  kinds,  he  is  fubjed): 
to  variations,  arifing  from  local  circumftances,  climate,  manner 
of  life,  cuftoms,  and  nutriment ;  thefe  variations  are  not  fo 
diftinft,  or  indelible,  as  may  indube  us  to  deny  one  common 
origiivto  all  mea,  yet  they  are  fufficiently  ilriking,  to  juflify 
particular  notice. 

It  (hould  feem,  that,  according  to  the  rank  of  creatures  in 
the  fcale  of  life,  was  their  fubjc£tion  to  variation :  thofe  of  th« 
.lower  degrees  changing  moft  from  their  prifltinc  ftock,  thofe 
-of  grcateft  fecundity  changing  fomething  at  each  generation, 
while  creatures  of  greater  bulk,  longer  life,  or  fuperior  facul- 
ties, lefs  aiFefted  by  thefe  caufes,  maintain  a  nearer  refem- 
blance  to  the  form^,  nfianhers,  and  properties  of  their  parental 
origiiT.  According -to  thi&idea  we  may  expeft  tranfported  plants 
to  vary  greatly  from  (imilar  plants  reifiaining  at  home  (efpe- 
cially  in  powers,)  alfo  Infeds,  Reptiles,  fmaller  Quadrupeds,  and 
Birds;  and  this  we  find  to  be  faft,  not  only  in  external  ap- 
pearance, but  alfo  in  internal  conformation,  though  the  latter 
;is  noticed  only  by  the  curious— for  inftance,  animals  which 
with  us  have  four  ftpmachs,  have  in  Africa  only  two ;  the  rea- 
fon  we  guefs  to  be,  becaufe  the  African  grafs  is  more  fucculent, 
and  fooner  gives  out  its  nutritive  particles  than  ours,  confe- 
quentiy  requires  lefs  comprefllon,  and  preparation,  which  is  the 
office  of  thefe  ftomachs.  In  external  form,  very  ftrangc 
changes  occur :  fowls  fent  from  Europe  to  Virginia,  quicic- 
ly  lofe  their  rumps,  and  by  this  lofs  become  as  it  were  mc* 
tamorphofed :  nor  need  we  go  fo  far  for  proof;  it  is  well 
known,  our  bull-dogs  degenerate  on  the  continent,  and  no  art 
can  maintain  their  race  in  perfeftion ;  fo  do  our  flieep.  If  in 
the  fame  latitude  this  occurs,  no  wonder  difference  of  latitude 
ihould  have  great  effeft :  creatures  which  require  aa  ardent 
fun  muft  be  very  much  enfeebled  in  northern  climates.     This 

is 
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is  happy  for  England  ;  efpecially,  if  it  be  true,  that  it  ha^moft 
of  thofe  venomous  iafefls  (if  not  the  reptiles)  which  beneath 
rfie  Equator  are  fo  mifchicvous,  and  deadly}  but  with  us  they 
are  fo  weak  and  diminutive,  that  they  require  the  microfcope. 
to  afcertain  them.  Our  fnakes  are  doubtlefs  of  the  fiime  na-, 
turc  as  equatorial  fcrpents,  but  of  how  difFereni  powers  !  how 
feeble  their  hifc !  how  diminiflicd  their  terrors!  Larger  ani- 
mals (as  the  horfe)  prefervc  more  of  their  native  properties, 
and  manners,  though  they  vary  in  fizc  and  ftrength ;  but  no 
creature  is  capable  of  inhabiting  the  globe  at  large,  of  occupy- 
ing diftant  and  contradi<^ory  climates,  like  Man,  who  every- 
where maintains  his  eveSt  figure,  his  commaadlng  kfpedl,. 
and  his  dominion  over  all  creatures  around  his  habitation^ 
thofe  he  feleSs  for  fervice  he  domefticate?  j  thofe  he  chafes  fly 
before  him,  dreading  his  power,  and  expelled  (more  or  lefs)  by 
his  enmity.  Even  monfters  of  the  deep,  which  in  |heir  profound 
receffes  might  expe£t  fecurity,  even  thefe  yield  to  his  arts,  and^ 
difturbed  in' their  retreats,  feek  other  fliores,  where  to  attain 
their  full  dimenfions.  Thus  the  whale  is,  no  longer  of  his  for- 
mer amazing  bulk  in  European  feas ;  if  he  reach  them,  it  is 
where  the  prow  of  navigation  molefts  not  his  repofe. 

If  then  Man.beleaft  fubjeSto  changes,  yet  we  find  in  the 
human  race  confiderable  varieties,  we  mayjuftly  infer,  that 
very  great  diverfity  occurs  anft'ong  animals  of  the  fame  tribe; 
their  refemblances  are  lefs  marked,  and  their  approaches  to  other 
fpecies  arc  nearer  and  more  frequent.  We  ifaall  now  however 
advert  to  the  difi^erences  among  mankind* 

The  caufes  of  variety  in  the  human  fpecies,  are  principally 
cligiate,  manner  of  life,  cuftoms,   and   nutriment;  wc   con,- 
clude  that  thefe  are  the  principal  fCaufes,  becaufe  if  thefe   be . 
changed  the  efFefl:  changes  alfo.       / 

Climate  is  not  only,  in  general,  hot  or  cold,  moift  or  dry, 
tut  in  fome  places  in  the  fame  countries,  is  hotter  or  colder, 
moift.er  or  drier,  than  in  others.  On  mountains,  in  valleys, 
the  aftion  of  the  fuQ  diflrers ;  confcquently  heat  differs  alfo. 
ground  lakes  ^nd  iparlhes,  by  the  fides  of  great  rivtrs,  where  . 
humidity  Is  fuperabundant,  more  watery  air  is  breathed  (adling 
internally,)  or  affeits  the  flcin,  the  hair,  &c,  (afling  externally)  ; 
mineral  p^rtl^lcs  alio  inipregnate  the  air^  a^nd  influence  not 
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only  bodily  health,  but  perfdnal  appearance— This  caufe  might 
be  traced  ad  infinitum. 

Manners  of  life  vary  fo  greatly  among  mankind,  that 
lAuch  muft  be  attributed  to  them.  Cleanlinefs  permits  free 
perfpiration,  and  a  clear  (kin;  upon  this  Europeans  value 
themfelveS';  while  Hottentots  clothe  themfelves  in  greafe,  and 
of  tawny  make  foot-black  complexions.  Thofe  nations  which 
liv6  always  in  fmoke — muft  needs  be  fmokewdried;  thofe  always 
ftdentar)-*— feeble  and  inaftive ;  thofe  always  fcorched  by  th^ 
fun — fhrivelled ;  th6fe  expofed  to  the  feafons — weather-beaten  ; 
thefe  effefts  are  fo  evident  in  the  various  clafles  of  people 
which  compoCe  our  own  nation,  that  we  cannot  but  allow 
their  full  force  among  thofe  tribes  of  mankind  whofe  days 
are  paffed  in  donftant  fubjeftion  to  any  one  of  them. 

Cuftortis  and  manners  follow  clofely  on  modes  of  life : 
what  was  at  firft  arbitrary  becomes  at  length  national,  what  has 
'  been  efteemed  beauty  determines  the  general  wifhes,  and  by 
degrees  the  features,  of  a  people;  the  power  of  imagination  is 
not  eafily  calculated.  Religious  rites,v  tyrannical  impofition, 
local  difeafes,  conftant  depreffion  of  mind,  fuperftition  (which 
is  always  gloomy)  and  other  habitual  manners,  greatly  influ* 
ehce  perfonal  expreffion  efpecially  that  of  the  countenance. 

Food,  above  all,  is  the  caufe  of  variety,  by  its  quantity  or 
its  quality.  If  little  and  ill  fupplied,  can  it  afford  nutriment 
adequate  to  the  confumption  of  the  body  ?  Can  it  fill  the 
parts,  and  furniffi  throughout  the  whole,  thofe  juices  requifitt" 
to  general  increafe  ?  If  now  enjoyed  in  abundance,  is  there 
no  danger  of  indifpofition  by  repletion  ?-— if  now  fcanty,  is  not 
weaknefs  and  debility  likely  to  enfue?  The  ^w^///y  of  food  is 
confcffedly  different,  as  well  animal  as  vegetable :  if  coarfc 
and  refufe,  or  in  good  condition ;  if  juicy,  or  dry  in  its  nature ; 
if  frefh,  or  preferved  by  artificial  means,  fait,  or  fmoke,  COr- 
refpondent  ^ffefts  on  thofe  who  conftantly  ufe  it  may  naturally  ^^ 
be  expelled.  To  this  muft  be  added,  the  very  great  variety 
of  liquors,  fermented  or  fimple,  water,  milk,  beer,  wine,  fap 
of  trees,  fpirits  from  corn,  or  rice,  vinous  fermentations,  and 
what  anfwers  the  fame  end,  the  ufe  of  opium.  Thefe  are  many 
of  them  daily  noticed  by  us,  and  frortf  what  we  acStually  fee  at 
hdtue,  we  may  readily  conclude  their  influence  in-  difl^nt 
pwffti  Thefe 
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Thefe  caufes  branch  out  into  almoft  innumerable  effeds  ^ 
and  vary  even  in  the  fame  kingdom,  or  country.  We  ihall 
not  here  trace  them  further^  though  it  muft  be  owned  that 
whatever,  conoerns  our  race,  interefts  fomething  in  us  fuperior 
to  curiodty. 

What  was  the  original  colour  of  mankind,  has  long  di- 
vided the  learned.  Upon  the  whole,  I  acquiefce  in  the  opinion 
that  the  lighter  Afiatics  are  the  neareft  to  it ;  for  in  our  own 
country,  which  ftands  firft  in  fairnefs  of  complexion,  the  tints 
of  thofe  among  us  expofed  to  the  air,  &c.  are  little  different 
from  thofe  of  many  Afiatics*  That  expofure  to  air  is  our  na- 
tural ftate,  I  am  perfuaded :  and  thus  circumftanced,  the  deareft 
Ikin  acquires  a  tint  of  brunette.  The  deviation  of  colour  has 
been — toward  fairnefs  in  Europe,— -towards  blacknefs  in  Africa. 
Not  but  that  the  upper  ikin  of  a  Negro  is  colourlefs  as  our 
own :  the  (eat  of  blacknefs  is  faid  to  be  the  reticular  membrane^ 
between  the  flcins;  and  this  tint  probably  arifes  from  fome 
iecretion  thrown  more  plentifully  on  that  part  by  the  heat  of 
the  country,  and  which  aUb  is  coloured  by  heat,  by  exhalations 
from  minerals  and  vegetables,  and  by  vapours  and  winds  of 
various  kinds. 

We  conclude  thefe  introdu<9:6ry  remarks,  by  obferving  the 
wifdom  evident  in  difpofin'g  each  nation  of  men  to  think  highly 
of  their  own  country,  notwithftandingj  thofe  inconveniences 
of  it  which  are  apparent  to  ftrangers.  The  African  enjoys 
bis  heat,  the  Laplander  his  cold,  the  Afiatic  his  indolence,  the 
European  his  adlivity. '  Each  finds  a  fomething  peculiarly 
agreeable  in  his  native  climate,  and  is  condemned  by  his  own 
mouth  if  ungrateful  to  the  univerfal  benefador:  nor  is  it  left" 
proper  that  each  fhould  admire  his  national  colour,  (bould  de- 
pi£t:  beauty  as  charming  black,  and  feel  the  fhafb  fhot  from 
complexions  of  delightful  jet;  while  others  engage  rofes  and 
lilies  in  feeble  comparifon' with  the  objeA  of  their  admiration, 
and  pine  after  lovelinefs  whiter  than  fnow.  Were  it  other- 
wife,  and  did  our  native  land  generally  difpleafe  us,  we 
fhould  feek  fatisfa£^ion  on  foreign  (hores,  amid  thoufands  of 
ufelefs  perils,  and  unprofitable  difficulties:  we  (hould  mingle^ 
without  benefit,  the  tawny  with  the  fair,  the  light  with  the 
dttfty,  the  White  With  the  black,— which  thou^  it  may  be 
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donC)  and  thereby  proves  the  common  nature  and  common 
Cbigtn  of  mankind,  yet  feems  to  promtfe  little  happinefs  and 
comfort,  little  pleafure  and  iblace,  little  domeftic  fatisfa(5lion^ 
or  perfonal  enjoyment:  without  which,  what  is  climate,  com- 
plexion, manners,  or  even  life  itfelf ! 

9 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  .HUMAN    SPECIES. 

There  feem  to  be  about  six  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies, 
each  (Irongly  marked,  and  indicating  little  mixture. 

The  FIRST  around  the  polar  regions.  The  Laplanders, 
the  Efquipiaux  Indians,  the  Samoeld  Tartars,  the  inhabicantft 
eif  Npva  Zembla,  the  Borandians,  the  Greenlanders,  and 
Kamikatkadales,  may  be  confidered  as  one  race,  reTcmbling 
each  Qther  in  ftature,  ^complexion,  and  cuftoms.  Under  a  ri- 
gorous climate*  of  few  productions,  of  coarfe  and  fcanty  pro-. 
"viCohs^  their  bodies  have  been  ftinted,  and  their  complexions 
Aanged,  by  cold,  to  a  deep  brown,  often  inclining  to  black- 
iieis.  In  general^  thefe  people,  are  of  (hort  ftature,  and  odd 
Ihape,  their'countenances  favage,  and  their  manners  barbarous. 
Their  vifage  Is  large  and  broad,  the  nofe  flat  and  ihort,  the 
eyes  yellowiih  brown  inclining  to  bla^k,  ^he  eye^lids  dra.wi> 
toward  the  temples,  the  cheek-bones  extremely  high,  the 
mouth  very  large,  the  lips  thick  and  turned  outwards,  the  voice 
thin  and  fqueaking,  the  head  large^  the  hair  black  and  ftraight, 
the  colour  of  the  Ikin  dark  greyifh.  The  generality  are  about 
four  feet  high,  t>»e  talleft  five.  The  women  refemble  the 
men  fo  nearly  that  the  fexes  are  not  diftinguifhable  at  firft  fight. 

Stupidity,  fuperftition,  and  cowardice,  charafterize  thefe 
people:  yet  they  are  dexterous  in  (kaiting,  in  conftrudtincr 
t|ieir  fledges,  wherein  they  are  dravirn  over  the  fnow,  in  the 
life  of  the  bow,  and  the  dart,  in  the  management  of  their 
rein-deer ;  ^d  thofe  n^ar  the  coaft,  in  fifliing.  They  have 
few  wants^  which  they  eafily  fupply,  and  Linmeus  fays  they 
have  more  content  and  enjoyment  than  nations  which  eft^eem 
them  barbarous ;  and  which  in  return  they  do  not  hefitate  to 
contemn  as  ill-bred  and  unpolite. 

They  are  all  biiniers:,  and  purfuc  th^  ermine,  the  fox,  the 
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eynce,  and  the  martin,  for  their  fkin3*  Thefe  they  barter,  with 
tlieir  fcnithern  neighbours,  for  brandy  and  tobacco;  of  both 
Vhich  they  are  fofid  to  excefs.  Their  food  is  principally  dried 
fifh,  the  fleih  of  rein -deer  and  of  bears.  Their  bread  is 
bones  of  it(h  pounded,  m'^ed  with  the- inner  bark  of  the  pine 
tree*  Their  drink  is  train  oil,  or  brandy;  when  deprived  of 
thefe,  water,  in  which  Juniper  berries  have  been  infufed. 

.  The  SECOND' great  variety  in  the  human  fpecies,  is  the 
Tartar  race;  whpfe  country  comprehends  great  part  of  Afia; 
and  confequently,  includes  a  number  of  nations,  of  various 
forms  and  complexions:  but,  however  difierent  from  each 
other,  they  agree  in  being  unlike  any  other  people.  Thefe 
have  the  upper  part  of  the  vifagcVery  broad^  and  wrinkled  evcii 
in  youth ;  their  nofes  (hort  and  flue,  their  eyes  little  and  funk  in 
their  heads;  their  cheek-bones  high,  the  lower  part  of  the  vifage 
narrow,  the  chm  long  and  prominent,  the  teeth  large  and  apart^ 
the  eye-brows  thick,  and  hanging,  the  eye-lids  thick,  the  (ace 
broad  and  flat,  the  complexion  olive,  and  the  hair  black. 
They,  are  of  a  middle  fize,  extremely  ftrong  and  robuii. 
They  have  iittle  beard,  ftraggling  on  the  chin:  They  hare 
large  thighs,  and  ihortlegs:  They  lead  an  erratic  Kfe,  dmk*^ 
ling  in  tents  of  faair^  or  fkins :  They  live  on^eib  of  hor(te 
or.  camels,  raw^  or  fodden  between  the  horfe  and  the  faddie"; 
alfo  on  filh  dried  in  the  fun :  Their  ufual  drink  is  mare's  miilc, 
fermented  with  millet  ground  into  meal :  They  (have  the 
head,  except  a  lock  of  Hair,  on  the  top,  which  they  form  into 
treile^,  on  each  fide  the  face.  The  women,  counterparts  to 
the  men,  wear  their  hair,  which  they  ornament  with  bits  of 
copper  and  other  finery. 

Thefe  nations  are  defcribed  as  being  for  the  moft  part  irreli- 
gious,  immoral,  indecent, diihoneft,  and  filthy  >  yet  with  fome  ex<- 
ceptions ;  but  all  are  dexterous  at  pi  under)  traffic  in  ilaves,  caa 
endure  great  hardihips,  and  travel  long  without  reft:  are  very 
fond  of  horfes,  and  expert  in  their  management:  this  ani- 
mal yields  them  both  clothing  and  food. 

To  this  race  is  referred  the  Chinefe  and  the  Japanefe,  how- 
ever' different  they'  feem.  The  Chinefe  have  broad  faces, 
filial  1  eyes,  flat  nofes,  and  fcarce  anv  beard;  they  are  broad 
and  fquare-fhouldered|  and  rather  tefs  m  ftature  than  i^ur^iM^e- 
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Uns :  Thck  are  marks  common  to  them  and  to  the  Tartart. 
The  Japan^e  refemble  the  Chinefe,  and  rank  in  (he  fame 
clafs.  They  differ  in  being  racher  browner,  as  they  inhabir 
^  more  fouthern  climate. 

.  \  A  THiiRB  variety  In  the  human  fpecies^  is  the  fouthem 
Afiatics.  The  nations  of  the  peninfular  India,  feem  to 
be  the  ftock  whence  the  iflands  (battered  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
^ve  been  peopled.  They  are,  in  general,  of  a  fiender  fliape, 
with  long  ftraigbt  black  hair, and  often  acquiline  noTef.  Thiis 
they  refenible  Europeans  in  ftature  and  features  j  but  greatly 
differ  in  colour,  and  habit  c^f  body.  They  are  of  an  olive 
colour,  but  in  the  Ibuthern  parts,  quite  black  ;  the  women  ar^ 
extremely  delicate.  The  Indians  are  cowardly  and  effemi- 
nate; the  warmth  of  their  climate  influences  their  manners ; 
ilothful,  fubmifiive,  luxurious  i  (atisfied  with  fenfu^l  happi- 
nets  without  mental  pleafure ;  content  with  Aavery,  they  r.ea- 
dily  obey  any  mafter.  Some  claffes  ..among  them  eat  nothing 
that  has  life;  but  are  fearful  of  killing  the  «[ieaneft  infe<%. 
To  this  divifion  we  may  refer  the  Perfians  and.Arabians. 

The  FOURTH  variety  in  the  human  fpecies,  is  the  Negroes, 
.fpbich  blacken  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  from  iB^oordi  to 
the  C^>e  of  <^ood  Hope.  The  Caffires,  indeed,  who  inhabit 
tbe  fouthern  extremity,  differ  fome what  in  colour  and  ieatyres, 
but  may  be  grouped  t<^ther.  Negnt  nations  aKb  difler: 
l^uliar  countries  as  in  Europe,  pride  tfaemfelves  on  their 
beauty.  Thofe  of  Guinea^ are  ugly,  and  of  ill  fcent;  thofe 
of  Mofambique  are  reckoned  beautiful,  and  have  no  iU  fmell. 
Negroes  in  generali  iHre  of  a  black  polour,  with  a  foft  fmooth 
ikin,  caufed  by  the  downy  foftnefs  of  tbe  hair  growing  on 
it.  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  foft,  woolly,  and  flioit.  The 
beard,  aUb  partakes  of  tbe  fame  quidities ;  but  foon  turns 
jgrey,  which  the  hair  rarely  does;  fo  that  white  beards^  and 
Uflck  hair  occur  together.  The  eyes  atie  generally  a  deep 
Juale;  the  noie  flat  and  &ort;  the  lips  thick  and  tunkid;  die 
teeth  white  as  ivory.  The  digiate  ieems  to  ichx  even  their 
jnental  powers ;  they  are,  in  general,  ilupid,  indolent,  and  mif- 
chievous.  The  many  colonies  of  Arabians  who  migrated 
tmth  into  Africai  are  become  i(aroe4iflinguifliable  from  the 
4urjginal  oalives.  Tbe  PortAiguefe  <aJifO|  wfao»  al^OMt  two  cen- 
turies 
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rles  ago,  fettled  along  this  coaft,  are  become  almoft  as  black 
as  the  Negroes,  and  equally  barbarou^. 

A  FIFTH  race,  difFerent  in  colour,  as  diftinft  in  habitation, 
is  the  natives  of  America  (excepts  in  th^  northern  extremity, 
where  they  rcfemble  the  LaJ)landers)  ;  thefe  are  of  a  red  or 
copper  colour;  nearly  all  of  one  colour;  have  black,  thick, 
ftVslit  hair ;  and  thin  black  beards ;» which  they  pluck  out  by 
the  roots.  They  have,  in  general,  flat  nofes,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  fmall  eyes  j  and  thefe  deformities  they  increafe  by 
art.  They  paint  the  body  and  fece  of  various  colours,  and . 
confider  hair,  except  upon  the  her.d,  as  a  deformity  to  be  era- 
dicated. Their  limbs  are  generally  (lighter  than  thofe  of 
Europeans.  Their  frequent  wants  make  them  furprifingly 
patient ;  diftrefs  by  familiarity  becomes  lefs  terrible ;  they 
poffefs  rather  apathy  than  fortitude.  They  have  a  ferious  air, 
but feldom  think ;  are  improvident;  but  though  indolent,  ca- 
pable of  great  exertions.  They  live  by  the  chace;  are  cruel 
to  their  enemies,  but  kind  and  juft  to  each  other. 

The  SIXTH  variety  of  the  human  fpecies,  is  the  Europeans,  ' 
and  bordering  nations,  including  the  Georgians,  CiicalTians, 
and  Mingreliaiis,  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  Minor,  and  the  north 
of  Africa,  with  part  of  the  countries  north  weft  of  the 
Cafpian  fea.  Thefe  differ  much,  but  generally  agree  in  the 
colour  of  their  bodies,  their  complexions,  their  largenefs  of 
limbs,  and  vigour  of  under ftanding.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  fome  ihtermixtures  muft  have  taken  pkice,  even  among 
the  moft  fecluded  nations  ;  vifitants,  whether  friends  or  foes, 
fome  traflSic,  though  but  little,  and  fome;  removes,  though  fel- 
dom, muft  have  had  their  efFedl.  Hence  have  arifen  thofe 
lefler  branches,  which  poffefs  not  folely  the  likenefs  of  any  un- 
mingled  race. 

It  would  be  almoft  cndlefs,  and  certainly  ufelefs,  to  trace  the 
lefTer  divifions  of  mankind,  as  varied  in  feature  or  form;  the 
general  and  more  ftriking  diftinftions  are  all  Which  we  propofe 
to  notice,  and  all  which  are  neceffary  to  our  plan. 
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OF  ANIMALS.  - 

Leaving  man,  we  now  defcend  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
animated  nature,  for  not  only  the  foreft,  the  water,  the  air, 
teems  with  animals  of  various  kinds ;  but  almoft  every  ve- 
getable, every  leaf,  has  millions  of  minute  inhabitants,  each 
of  which  fills  up  the  circle  of  its  allotted  life,  and  fome  of  which 
are  obje£ls  of  the  greateft  curiolity. 

The  true  end  of  ftudying  nature  is  to  make  a  juft  fe- 
leftion,  to  find  thofe  parts  of  it  that  moft  conduce  to  our  plea* 
fure,  inftruftion,  or  convenience,  and  to  leave  the  reft.  To  ^ 
this  end,  meth'od  is  one  of  the  principal  helps,  and  without  it 
very  little  progrefs'  can  be  made  in  this  fcience :  as  it  fixes  at- 
tention to  a  point,  and  leads  it,  by  flow  and  certain  degrees,, 
to  every  part  of  nature. 

Nature  is  varied  by  imperceptible  gradations,  fo  that. a  line 
•  can  not  always  be  drawn  between  any  twoclafl^s  of  its  produc- 
tions, and  no  definition  can  be  made  to  comprehend  them  all. 

7'here  are  many  quadrupeds  that  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  i  and  of  thofe  we  do  not  know  we  fliall  form  clear  and 
diftincS^  conceptions,  by  being  told  wherein  they  differ  from,  and  ' 
wherein   they   refemble,   thofe  with  which   we   are   familiar. 
Each  clafs  of  quadrupeds  may  be  ranged  under  fome  one  of 
the  domeftic  kir^,  that  may  ferve  for  the  model  by  which  \ye 
may  f6rm  Ibme-kind  of  idea  of  the  reft.     Thtis  we  may  fay 
that  a  tiger,  is  of  the  cat  kind,  a  wolf  of  the  dog  "kind,  becaufe 
there  are  fome  rude  refemblances  between  each ;  and  a  perfon 
who  has  never  feen  the  wild  animal  will  have  fome  conception 
of  its  figure  from  the  tame  one.     Thus  by  obferving  the  gene-' 
rallikenefs,  and  affociating  the  general  fimilari ties,  whether  of  . 
form,  or  of  habit,  wefhall  acquire  fo  much  knowledge  of  each, 
as  may  by  its  ready  comprehenfion,  and   intelligence   in   the 
mind  of  the  ftudent,  prove  eventually  to  be  both  more  in  quan- 
tity and  fuperior  in  quality,  becaufe  more  permanent,  than  fy- 
ftem,  which,  though,  apparently  more  correft,  are  certainly 
niore  intricate. 


THE 
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Q^UADRUPEDS. 

Whole  hoofed ;  without  horns :  fix  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

T  H  E    H  O  R  S  E, 

Is  of  all  quadrupeds,  the  moft  beautiful ;  his  noble  form  s  his 
glofly  fmoothnefs  of  Ikin,  his  graceful  eafe  of  motion,  and 
exa6t  fymmetry  of  ihape,  induce  us  to  regard  him  as  the  firft 
of  animals,  and  as  the  moil  perfectly  formed;  yet,  his  internal 
ftrudure  difFers  more  from  the  human  than  that  of  other  quad- 
rupeds. 

The  horfe,  like  other  animals,  is  naturally  wild,  and  dome- 
fticated  by  art;  his  enemies  of  the  foreft  are  but  few,  the 
greater  kinds  only  will  venture  to  attack  him;  he  is  able  to 
overcome  thefe  fingly,  but  he  is  content  to  find  fafcty  in  fo- 
ciety;  herding  t)ften  in  droves  of  500.  As  they  are  never  at- 
tacked but  at  a  difadvantage,  when  they  fleep  in  the  forefts, 
one  of  their  number  ftands  as  a  centinel,  and  this  office  they 
take  by  turns.  If  a  man  approaches  them  while  feeding  by 
day,  the  centinel  walks  boldly  near  him,  as  if  to  examine,  or 
to  intimidate  him ;  as  the  man  approaches  the  centinel  gives 
the  alarm,  by  a  loud  kind  of  fnorting,  upon  which  all  fly  off 
with  the  fpeed  of  the  wind;  their  faithful  c^tinel* bringing 
up  the  rear.  They  will  not  admit  of  ftrang^bimals  among 
them,  even  of  theu*  own  kind.  If  a  tame  horfe  attempts  to 
zffociaxe  with  them,  they  foon  oblige  him  to  feek  fafety  by 
flight. 

Arabia  produces  the  moft  beautiful  breed  of  native  horfes, 
the  moft  generous,  fwift  and  preferving.  They  are  found  wild, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  in  the  defarts  of  that  country  ; 
^nd  the  natives  ufe  every  ftratagem  to  take  them.  They 
are  a£tive  and  beautiful,  not  fo  large  as  thofe  bred  up  tame ; 
of  a  brown  colour :  their  mane  and  tail  very  fhort,  and  the 
hair  black  and  tufted.  Their  fwiftnefs  is  incredible  j  to  pur- 
fue  them  with  dogs  is  fruitlefs ;  by  their  rapid  flight,  they  are 
inftantly  out  of  view,  and  dogs  themfelves  give  up  the  pur- 
fuit.  They  are  taken  by  traps,  hidden  ip  the  fand,  which  en- 
tangle their  feet.  If  the  horfe  thus  caught  be  young,  he  is 
conlidered  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  affords  a  feaftt  but  if  he 
promifes  tp  be  ferviceable  in  his  nobler  capacity^  b^  is  tamed 
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by  the  ufual  methods,  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  foon  becomes 
an  ufeful  domeftic.  / 

.The  manner  of  trying  their  fpee4  is  by  hunting  the 
oft  rich :  the  horfe  is  the  only  animal  whofe  rapidity  equals 
that  of  this  creature,  whidh  inhabits  the  fandy  plains  of  thofe 
countries.  When  the  oftrich  perceives  itfelf  aimed  at,  ^ 
fpeeds  to  the  mountains,  while  the  horfeman  purfuing  wkh  "'■ 
all  poffible  fwiftnefs,  endeavours  to  cut  ofF  its  retreat :  tne 
chace  then  continues  along  the  plain,  the  oftrich  ufing  both 
legs  and  vikings  to  affift  its  motion.  rOnly  a  horfe  of  prim« 
velocity  is  able  to  outrun  it :  and  if,  in  fuch  a  trial,  he  is  ndt 
readily  tired,  his  price  becomes  proportionably  great  j  fome 
hbrfes  are  valued  at  f  1,000  ducats. 

The  Arabians  have  prcferved  pedigrees  of  their  horfes  with 
great  care,  for  ages.  They  know  their  alliances  and  genealo- 
gies ;  they  diftinguifli  their  races  by  different  names,  and  di- 
vide them  intOL  three  claiTes.  I.  7*he  nobles,  the  ancient 
breed,  unadulterated  on  either  fide.  II.  The  horfes  of  the 
ancient  race,  but  adulterated.  III.  The  common  and  in- 
ferior. They  know  the  race  of  a  horfe  by  his  appearance ; 
and  can  tell  the  name,  the  furname,  the  colour,  and  the  marks 
belonging  to  each.  The  moft  ordinary  mare  of  the  firft  race 
fells  for  500  crowns;  many  for  ipoo,and  fome  for  14  or  1500U 
As  the  Arabians  live  in  tents,  they  alfo  ferve  them  for  ftables ; 
fo  that  the  mare,  the  foal,  the  hufband,  the  wifb,  the  children, 
lie  together  indifcriminately  j  the  little  children  are  often  aftridc 
on  the  body,  or  neck  of  the  mare,  which  permits  their  carefles 
without  refenttent.  The  Arabians  never  beat  their  horfes, 
but  treat  then^^ently ;  fpeak  to  them,  and  feem  to  difcouffc 
with  them  as  friends ;  never  attempt  to  increafe  their  fpeed 
by. the  whip,  or  to  fpur  them  but  in  cafes  of  neceflity.  When 
urged,  they  exert  amazing  fwiftnefs;  they  leap  over  obftacles 
with  as  much  agility  as  a  buck  5  and,  if  the  rider  happen  to 
fall,  they  ftand  flill  in  the  midft  of  their  moft  rapid  career. 
^  The  Arabian  horfes  are  of  a  middfe  fize,  eafy  in  their  motions^ 
and  rather  inclined  to  leannefs  than  fat.  They  eat  nothing 
during  the  IBay;  only  drink  once  or  twice  ;  at  fun-fet  a  bag 
is  hung  to  their  ^ead,  containing  about  half  a  bufoel  of  clean 
bafley,  yhich  they  eat  during  night.  After  the  fpring,  they 
are  taken  from  pafture,  and  barley  is  their  only  food  during  the 
reft  of  the  year,  except  now  and  then  a  little  ftraw.  They 
are  always  kept  ready ^faddled  at  the  tent  door  from  morning 
till  fun-fet,  to  be  prepared  againft  furprife. 

From  Arabia  the  mpft  generous  race  of  horfes   has  been 
tr^nfmitted  to  oiany  pfirts  of  the  world,  to  Egypt,  to  Barbary^ 
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MAMig  die  MoorSy  and  from  them  into  moft  parts  of  Africa* 
Europe  alfo,  and  even  America,  highly  prizes  Arabian  hortes, 
America  had  not- originally  this  noble  animal;  but  now  ha« 
plentf,  nbt  only  domeftic,  but  wild.  At  this  time,  moft  na« 
tions  have  their  refpedive  breeds  of  horfes,  and  according  tQ 
their  ibil,  climate,  or  management,  the  animal  improves  or 
degenerates. 

^y  great  affiduity,  application,  and  management  in  their 
breeding,  Englifli  horfes  are  now  fuperior  to  all  others  for 
fize,  fti«ngth,  fwiftnefs,  and  beauty.  By  judicious  mixturt 
of  foreign  original  kinds,  the  happy  difference  of  our  foils,  and 
ouf  fuperior  &ill,  we  have  brought  this  animal  to  its  perfe^ioiu 
An  Englifh  horfe  excels  the  Arabian,  in  fize  and  fwiftnefs  $ 
is  Ouore  durable  than  the  Barb,  and  more  hardy  than  the  Per« 
£an.  Our  racers  go  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes ; 
and  we  had  one  inftance,  in  the  admirable  Childers,  of  fl-ill 
greater  rapidity.  He  has  been  frequently  known  to  move 
above  eighty-two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  fecond,  or  almoft  a  mil^ 
in  a  minute:  and  he  has  run  round  the  courfeof  Newmarke^ 
which  is  little  lefs  than  four  miles,  in  fix  minutes  and  forty 
feoottds. 


T  H  E    A  S  S. 

The  borfe  and  and  the  afs,  though  nearly  approaching  iit 
form,  are  of  diftind  kinds,  and  of  different  natures :  were 
there  but  one  of  each  kin;s,  both  races  woid^probably  be  ex- 
tiod.  W 

The  onager,  or  wild  a&,  abounds  more  than  the  wild  horie  s 
and  the  peculiarities  of  its  kind  are  more  diftindly  marked  than 
among  the  tame.  Had  the  afs  been  a  horfe  degenerated,  or 
were  a  hone  an  afs  improved,  die  wild  animals  of  both  kinds 
would  refemble  each  other,  much  more  than  thole  domeflicated, 
on  whom  art  has  long  been  employed  in  producing  new  habits 
and  alterations.  The  cbntrary  however  obtains^  and  the  wild 
2L&  h  even  more  afinmej  than  that  bred  in  fervitiide :  and  has  a 
natural  averfion  to  the  horfe. 

The  afs  is  found  wild  in  many  iflands  of  the  Archipelago^ 
alfo  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia  and  Numidia :  they  run  with  ama- 
stiRg  fwiftnefs,  fcarce  even  tiie  courfers  of  the  country  can 
overtake  them.  When  they  fee  a  man,  they  fet  up  a  hdrfid 
braj^ng,  and  ftop  fliort  all  together,  till  he  approaches  them ; 
then  fly  off  with  great  fpeed ;  and  on  fuch  occafions  generally 
fall  into  traps  previoufly  prepared*    The  jsatives  take  them 
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chiefly  on  account  of  their  flefh,  which  they  efteem  delkious- 
eatings  andfor  their  fkins,  of  which  that  kind  of  leather  is 
made  which  is  called  fhagreen. 

•    The  afs  was  originally  imported  into  America  by  the  Spani- 
ards.    That  country  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable 
to  this  race  of  animals ;  and,  where  they  have  run  wild,  they 
have  multiplied  in  fuch  numbers,  that  in  fome  places  they  are 
become  a  nuifance.     They  have  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes ;  neither 
declivities  nor  precipices  retard  their  career.     When  attacked, 
they  defend  Jthemfelves  with  their  heels  and  mouth  with  fuch 
aftivity,  that,  without  flackening  their  pace,  they  often  maim 
Aeir  purfuers.     But  the  moft  remarkable  property  in  thefe 
creatures  is,  that  after  carrying  their  firft  load,  their  celerity 
leaves  them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  loft,  and  they   foon 
contraft  the  ftupid  look  and  dulnefs  peculiar  to  their  fpecies. 
It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  they  will  not  permit  a  horfe  to  live 
among  them.     They  always  feed  together ;  and  if  a  horfe  hap- 
pen to  ftray  where  they  graze,  they  bite  and  kick  him  till  he 
dies. 

The  domcfticatcd  afs,  is  the  moft  gentle  and  quiet  of  ani- 

-  mals.     He  fufFers,  without  refiftance,  the  ill  treatment  of  his 

owners  ;  is  temperate  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality 

of  bis  provifions  and  makes  his  humble  repaft  on  what  the 

horfe  and  other  animals  leave :  he  prefers  the  plantane  among 

herbs;  is  delicate  with  refpedl  to  his  water;  drinks  only  at 

the  cleareft  brooks,  and  chiefly  thofe  to  whidi  be  has  been  ac- 

cuftomed.     He  drinks  as  foberly  as  he  eats  ;    and  never,  likq 

the  horfe,  dips  U^nde  into  the  ftream  :  he  never  rolls,  like  the 

horfe,  in  the  nSH ;  he  even  fears  to  wet  his  feet ;  and  turns 

out  of  his  way  to  avoid  dirt. 

When  overloaded,  the  afs  hangs  down  his  head,  and  lowers 
his  ears;  when  too  hard  prefled,  opens  his  mouth,  and  draws 
back  his  lips  in  a  very  difagreeable  manner.     If  his  eyes,  are 
covered  he  will  not  ftir  a  ftep  ;  if  he  be  laid  down  fa  that  ono 
eye  is  covered  with  the  grafs  while  the  other  is  hidden  with  a 
ilone,  or  whatever  is  next  at  hand,  he  continues  in  this  iituation^ 
not  attempting  to  rife  to  free  himfelf  from  thofe  flight  impcdi- 
'  ments.     He  walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  a  horfe;  but  though 
he  fets  out  freely  at  firft,  yet  is  foon  tired ;  and  no  beating  will 
make  him  mend  his  pace. 

We  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that,  were  the  fame  care 
browed  on  the  afs  as  on  the  horfe,  and  the  fame  induftry  ufed 
in  crofting  the  breed  and  improving  it,  we  fliould  fee  the  afs 
become  a  very  portly  and  ferviceable  animal ;;  we  fhould  find 
him  rival  the  horfe  in  fome  of  his  perfe£i:ionS|  and  exceed  hin) 

,  in 


/  ' 
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in  others.  The  afs,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  ftronger  than  the  horfe  5 
is  more  fure-footed ;  and,  though  flower  in  his  motions,  is 
much  lefs  apt  to  ftart  out  of  the  way. 

Though  now  common  in  England,  the  afs  was  loft  among 
us  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Holingflied  informs 
us  that "  our  land  did  yield  no  affes'* :  but  we  l^ve  accounts 
of  their  being  frequent  in  England  before  that  time.  In  Swe-^ 
den  and  the  north,  they  are  a  fort  of  rarity,  The  hotter  elim- 
inates are  the  original  of  this  ferviceabb  creature.  In  Gui- 
nea, they  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  their  horfes.  In 
Perfia,  and  the  eaft,  they  have  two  kinds;  one  ufed  for  bur- 
thens, being  flow  and  heavy ;  the  other  for  the  faddle,  being 
/mooth,  ftately,  and  nimble.  The/  are  managed  as  horfes,  and 
are  taught  to  amble  like  them ;  but  the  rider  flts  nearer  the 
crupper.  They  generally  cleave  their  noflrils  to  give  them 
more  room  for  breathing,  and  many  of  thefe  are  fold  for  forty 
or  fifty  pounds.  ^ 

Of  all  animals  covered  with  hair,  the  afs  is  the  leaft  fubjedl 
to  vermin,  for  he  has  no  lice,  probably  owing  to  the  drynefs 
and  hardnefs  of  his  flcin.  He  is  three  or  four  years  in  coming 
to  perfeftion ;  lives  till  twenty  or  twenty-five ;  ileeps  much 
lefs  than  the  horfe ;  never  lies  down  for  that  purpof^,  unlefs 
Very  much  tired.  The  fhe-afs  goes  above  eleven  months  with 
young  'y  never  brings  more  than  one  at  a  time.  / 

The  Mule  may  be  engendered  either  between  a  horfe  and  a 
ihe-afs,  or  between  a  jack-afs  and  a  mare.  The  latter  breed  is 
larger,  ftronger,  and  better  fliaped.  The  common  mule  is 
healthy,  and  Will  live  above  thirty  years,  being  liry  ferviceable 
in  carrying  burthens,  particularly  in  mountainous  and  ftony 
places,  where  horfes  are  not  fure  footed.  The  mule  is  not 
totally  and  neceflarily  barren :  befide  the  authority  of  Arifto* 
tie  •long  ago,  modern  obfervation  furnifties  fafts  in  proof  of 
this,  but  as  inftances  are  very  rare,  the  mule  may  be  confidered 
as  generally  barren,  confequently,  as  an  animal  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature,  who  has  confined  fertility  within  certain 
bounds,  that  intermixture  of  fpecies  might  not  prevail,  nor  in- 
ftead  of  rq|ular  defendants,  broods  of  nyfliapen  forms  and 
manners. 


THE    ZEBRA, 

Is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Africa ;  herds  of  them 
feed  in  thofe  extenfive  plains  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
By  their  watchfulncfs  they  fuflFer  nothing  to  come  near  them  ; 


; 
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and  by  their  fwiftnefs,  they  diftance  every  puiGier.  The  zebra^ 
in  ihape>  refembles  the  mule  rather  than  the  horfe,  or  the  afs  i 
is  rather  lefs  than  the  horfC)  yet  larger  than  the  afs  $  its  ears  are 
not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  afs,  nor  (o  (mall  as  th^fe  cf '  the 
borfe.  Like  the  afs,  its  head  is  large,  its  back  ftratght,its  legs 
finely  placed,  its  tail  tufted  at  the  end  ;  like  the  horfe,  its  (kin 
is  Smooth  and  ciofe,  its  hind  quarters  round  and  fle(hy.  But 
the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  colours  is  its  greate(t  beanty^ 
In  the  male,  they  are  white  and  brown  ^  in  the  female,  white 
and  black,  difpofed  in  alcernate  ftripes  over  the  whole  body, 
like  fo  many  ribbands,  narcow,  parallel,  and  diflindUy  feparated 
from  each  other;  every  ftripe  is  perfe(^ly  apart,  ^nd  preierves 
its, colour  round  the  body  (or  the  limb)  without  dimiaution. 
The  head,  body,  thighs,  legs,  tail,  and  ears,  are  thus  beautifully 
flreaked. 

The  head  of  the  male  zebra  is  ftriped  with  bands  of  black 
and  white,  which  center  in  the  forehead  i^  the  ears  variegated 
with  white  and  du(ky  brown :  ^the  neck  has  broad  ftripes  of 
the  fame  dark  brown  running  round  it,  leaving  narrow  white 
ftripes  between*  The  body  is  ftriped  acrofs  the  back  with 
1)road  bands,  leaving  narrower  fpaces  of  white  between  them, 
ending  in  points  at  the  fides  of  the  belly,  which  is  white,  ex« 
icept  a  black  line  peiSbinated  6n  each  fide,  from  between  the 
fore-legs,  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  two  thirds  of  its  length. 
There  is  a  line  of  feparation  between  the  trunk  of  the  body 
and  the  hindef  quarters,  on  each  iide ;  behind  which,  on  the 
rump,  is  a  plat  of  narrow  ftripes,  joined  together,  by  a  ftripe 
down  the  middle,  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  colours  differ 
in  the  femalJI  the  ftripes  vary  fometimes,  but  are  always 
equally  diftind;  the  hair  equally  fmooth  and  fine;  the  white 
Ihwing  .and  unmixed;  and  the  black,  or  brown,  thick,  and 
lufirous. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  by  nature  feemingly 
fitted  for  the  pleafure  and  fervice  of  man.  Hitherto,  however, 
it  has  difdained  fervitude,  and  neither  force  nor  kindnefs  has  fub- 
dued  its  native  independence  and  ferocity.  Yet  probably  this  ani- 
mal, by  time  and  aflSduity,  might  be  brought  under  fuhje(5l:ion. 
As  it  refembles  the  horfe  in  (bxm,,  without  doubt  it  ias  a  fimili-^ 
tude  of  difpofition,  and  only  requires  the  efforts  of  an  induftrioud 
and  (kilful  nation,,  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  our  domeftics. 
Nor  is  its  extraordinary  beauty  the  only  motive  for  wifhing  this 
animal  among  our  dependents :  its  fwiftnefs  is  faid  to  furpa(s  that 
of  all  others;  fo  that  the  fpeed  of  a  zebra  is  become  a  proverb' 

among 
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SLTnong  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.    It  .ftands  better  upon 

its  legs  thin  a  horfe;  and  is  confequently  ftronger. 

Xhe  zebra  is  alfo  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola ;  and, 

X^opez  fays  alfo  in  feveral  provinces  of  Barbary. 

.  This  animal)  whjch  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  is  eafily  fed.     That 

iRrhich  wa^  brought  into  Eng^nd  fome  years  ago,  as  a  prefent 
to  the  queen,  would  eat  almoft  any  thing,  bread,  meat,  tobacco, 
or  hay.  As  it  fo  nearly  refembles  the  horfe  and  the  afs  in  ftruc- 
ture,  it  probably  brings  forth  annually  as  they  do.  Its  noife  is 
neither  like  that  of  a  horfe  nor  an  afs,  but  more  refembling  the 
confufed  barking  of  a  maftifF  dog.  In  fome  the  ikln  hangs 
loofe  upon  die  neck,  in  a  kind  of  dewlap,  which  injures  their 
general  beauty. 


OF    RUMINATING    ANIMALS. 

Animals  that  chew  the  cud  are  moft  harmlefs,  and  moft 
eafily  tamed.  As  they  live  on -vegetables,  they  feldom  defire  to 
change  their  paftures  while  furniflied  vnth  a  proper  fupply 
of  food ;  and  fearing  nothing  from  each  other,  they  generally 
go  in  herds  for  mutual  fecurity ;  and  unite  in  mutual  defence  ; 
the  hare  itfelf  is  gregarious,  in  countries  where  it  has  no  ene- 
mies but  the  beads  of  the  forefl. 

Ruminant  animals  feem  naturally  more  indolent  and  le(s 
artful  than  the  carnivorous ;  their  appetites  more  fimple,*  and 
their  inftinds  more  confined.  As  it  require?  a  tedious  pro- 
cefs  to  tranfinute  grafs  intq  flefli.  Nature  has,  generally,  fur-* 
ni(hed  grafs-caters  with  four  ftomachs,  through  which  the  food 
fucceffiveiy  paiTes,  to  undergo  the  proper  feparations. 

I.  The  paunch,  which  receives  the  food  after  a  flight  chew- 
ing. II.  The  honeycomb,  properly  a  continuation  of  the 
former.  Thefe  two,  which  are  very  capacious,  the  animal 
fills  as  faft  ask  can,  then  lies  down  to  ruminate,  which  is  a  kmd 
of  von\mng  without  effort  or  pain.  The  food,  by  being  chewed 
a  fecorRTCime,  is  rendered  more  foft  and  moift,  and  at  laft  liquid 
enough  to  pafs  into  the  third  ftomach,  where  it  undergoes  ftill 
fiu'ther  comminution.  In  this  ftomach,  called  the  manyfoldj 
;  from  the  number  of  its  leaves  (all  of  which  promote  digeftion), 
the  grafs  appears  like  boiled  fpinage;  in  the  fourth  ftomach, 
it  is  completely  macerated,  and  ready  to  be  turned  into  chyle. 

The  ftomach  of  ruminant  animals  is  ftrong  and  mufcular, 
th^  more  readily  to  a£t  on  its  contents ;  their  inteftines  are  fat, 
the  better  to  preferve  their  warmth,  and  extended  to  a  great 
Part  III,  No.  12.  D  ku^th^ 
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iQf^th,  fo  z$  to  6|[tri<^  the  .^hple  noMriQuneat  .wilich  thoit  vc^^* 
table  food  fupplie$,  .        - 

Thq  CQVKS  the  iboffs  ^(a4  t^  deer  being  furnifliod  with  ft>ur 
ftomachS)  may  piopcrly  be  <2s^lled  the  ruminant  kinds  j  though' 
,  igany  others  have  thi^  qM^Uty  in  a  fifnaU  degree  V"-^As,  among 
aainnal^)  the  rliinocerosi,  caiike!»  kotky  rabbit,  marmotte^  aoS- 
fquirr^^ — Among  bird?,  the*  pelican,  ftork,  borpn,  pigeoe,  afui 
turtle,  have  a  ^(rmx  of  difgoEging  ^heit  fofid  (diicAy  tofaeA 
tlikeir  yom^).-r-AaHnig  fiflx^,  b^fters,  crabs,  and  oi»«'ty  tmo- 
od^rs.-^Aaioas;  infers,  tbe  mole,  crickei,  wa^,  (hoaev  beA» 
gra(b.Cf)iM5r»  and  beetle*     Ail  thefe  anintals  either  a^u^yt  or 
f<$e(o:i;igl]r  ^ew  tJte  Qhu4,    Tbeur  fton^achs  ace  connpofea  oft 
mufcular  fibres,  by  means^  whereof  their  food  is  ground  up  and 
down,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe  diftinguifhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  ruminants. 


•  • 
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CWeA  hoofed  ;  borned;  horns  beading  oim.  late/ally; 
.     Ei^gbt  cutting  teeth,  in^  the  l/owcrjaw^  noiie  ixn  the  qppef  jaw., 

Of  all  ruminant  animus,  the  beeve  or  cow  kind  deferves  tl^, 
firft  rank,  for  fize,  beauty,  and  fervices. 

The  climate  and  pafture  of  Great  Brit^  are  exqeUepit^y 
s^pted  to  t^is  animal's  moderate  nature  ;  our  verdant  and  %n? 
tile  plains  perfe6Uy  fuit  its  manner  of  feeding :  for,  wantiiig  tt^e^ 
~  Hpperfore  teetb,  it  loves  to  graze  in  a  high  rich  pailu,re,  littli^ 
regarding  the  quality  of  its  food,  if  firppUed  in  abundance^  Ijoi| 
no  part  of  Europe  does  the  tame  animal  srow  larger,  yield:  nx>rQ^ 
milk,  or  more  readily  fatten.  Our  palTures  ^pply  them  wgth 
fjenty ;  they  in'return  enricb  the  pafture ;  for  of  all  animalsy  tibe 
<X>w  alone  (eems  to  give  b^ck  more  than  it  tak^s  from  the  fpiJU. 

This  animal  has  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lowei;  jaw  '^^  a.t  thQ 
age  of  ten  months,  the  two  middlemoft  fall  out,  and  a^e  i^pla^ci4 
by  others  not  fo  white^  but  broader  ^  at  fucteeu  monthsi^lhe  tw<^ 
next  milk-white  teeth  &U  Qut>  ani)  Qthers^ppear :  thus ch^gkia 
every  Qx  months,  till  all  the  cutting  teeth  are  renewed,  whicK 
then  are  long,  pretty  white  aW  equal  y  but  a$  the  animal  a(W 
vaftces.in  years,  they  becon[ie . i.rregul9.r  and  black,  their  ioequ^ 
Iities  become  fm^oother^  an^l  the  animal  is.  lefe  capable  of  chewing 
its.  food.  The  cow  o£ten  declines  from  this  caufc  y  for  being 
obliged  to  eat  a  gre^at  q^uaAtitjr^  to,  iiippQrV  iC&  &:f  ogth,  ti^ 
.  .  fn^QQtbn^ 
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finoothnefs  of  in  teeth  renders  chewing  difficult,  and  the  qaan« 
tity  chewed  inadequate  to  fupply  the  ftomach. 

At  three  yearfi  old)  the  cow  (hedft  its  horns,  and  new  on^ 
arifo)  which  isU«  permanent )  dt  four  years,  it  has  ftnall  pointed 
n6&t  (inooih  horfts,  thiclceft  .near  the  head ;  at  five  they  hectfrtie 
larger,  and  are  knarked  mund  with  the  former  year's  growth ; 
«na  every  year  produces  a  new  ring  at  the  root ;  lo  diat  3k>wing 
three  years  hefore  their  ap^arance,  and  adding  the  numBer  of 
tihgd,  we  have  the  animars  age.  Some  cows  have  horns,  others 
hare  none ;  this  feeMii  a  kind  of  caprice  in  nature,  for  which 
l^scan  affign  no  reafon. 

Of  all  qtladrupeds,  the  cow  feems  moft  liable  to  alteration 
>fix)m  its  pafture :  in  our  own  eountry  we  have  great  vartetres 
produced  from   the  variation  of  foil:  fome  grow  very  largti, 
others  are  very  diminutive.    In  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  moft 
parts  of  Scotland,^  they  are  much  lefs  than  in  England  or  Ire- 
land.    Africa  is  remarkable  for  the  largeft  and  the  fmalleft  cat- 
tie  of  this  kind  ;  as  is  India,  alfo)  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.     Among  the  Eluth  Tartars,  where  the  pa- 
fturesare  remarkably  rjch,  the  cow  becomes  fo  large,  that  a  tall 
man  can  fcarce  readh  the  tip  of  its  flioulder.    A 1  moft  every 
Vfhtft  the  cow  is  found  in  fome  of  its  varieties ;  large,  like  the 
Urus,  or  humped  as  the  Bifon  j  with  ftrait  horns,  of  bending, 
inverted  backwards,  or  turnitlg  fideways  to  the  cheek,  like'* 
thofe  of  the  ram  i  and,  in  many  countries,  without  horns,  as  iti 
Iceland^    The  cattle  c^  the  Ukraine,  where  the  pafture  is  excel- 
lent become  very  fat,  and  are  one   of  the  largeft  breeds  of 
Burope.    In  Switzerland,  among  the  mountains,  are  large ;  in 
France  finall;  very  fmall  in  Barbary.     The  famous  bulls  cf 
'   Spain  are  by  no  means  comparable  to  our  own;  nor  is  a  Spa- 
mfh  bull  fight  worthy  the  applaufe  beftowed  on  it  by  their 
writers,  requiring  no  great  bravery,  and  little  more  addrefs, 
thanto-take  iulvantage  of  the  bulKs  miftaking  the  cloak  for 
the  cavalier,  and  of  his  (liutting  his  eyes  (as  this  animal  1$ 
faid  to  do)  before  he  ftrikes  with  his  horns. 

But  the  differences  in  fize  of  this  animal  are  not  fo  remark;!- 
•  bleas  4|ofe  of  its  form,  its  hair,  and  its  horns.     Thefe  are  fo 
very  e^fetraordinary,  that  they  have  been  confidered  as  conftitu- 
^ng  different  creatures,  ana  names  have'diftinguiihi^d  what  in 
reality  is  the  fame.     The  Urus  and  the  Bifon  have  been  regard- 
ed, from  the  variety  in  iht\t  make,  as  diftinft:  but  they  have 
a  certain  mark  of  One  common  ftocic ;  they  breed  together,  and  - 
eonfequenily  form  one  kind,  notwithftanding  the  extreme  bulk 
,   of  Ae  Urus,  and  the  hump  of  the  Bifon :  their  breed  is  fruitful, 
Ibid  amof^  their  defendants,  the  humb  is  foon  worn  away. 

Da  I.  The 
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f .  The  Urus,  or  wild  buH,  inhabits  chiefly  the  province  of 
Lithuania ;  and  grows,  to  a  fize  fcarce  equalled,  except  by  die 
elephlmt  \  is  black,  except  a  ftripe  mixed  with  white,  running 
frcuB  the  neck  to  the  tail,  along  the  top  of  the  back ;  the  hbrns 
ar.e  (bort,  thick. and  ftrong ;  the  eyes  fierce  and  fiery;  on  the 
forehead  is  a  kind  of  gartaiidof  black  curled  hair,  and  fome 
have  boards  of  the  fatnej  the  neck  is  Ihort  and  ftrong,  the  fkin 
has  an  odour  of  muik*  The  female,  tl^ough  lefs  than  the  male, 
exceeds  the largeft  of  our  bulls;  never thelefs,  her  udder  and 
'  te;^ts  arei  fo  fmall,  that  they  can  icarcely  be  perc^eived.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  this  animal  refembles  the  tame  one.  Ge/^ 
mr^  in  his  Iruon^  Jnim.  34,  fays  he  faw  a  horn,  he  fuppofed,  of 
an  urus,  hung  in  the  Suafburg  cathedral,  which  was  fix  feet 

2.  The  Bison  differs  in  having  a  lump  between  its  fhoul- 
ders :  fome  are  very  large,  others  diminutively  little.  This 
aiiimal  in  front,  has  fomewhat  the  look  of  a  lion^  a  long  (haggy 
mane,  a  beard  under  his  chin ;  his  head  little,  his  eyes  red  and 
fiery,  with  a  fiirious  look ;  his  forehead  large,  and  horns  fo  big,  , 
^nd  fo  for  asunder,  tbat^ree  men  might  often  fit  between  them. 
On  the  middle  of  the  back  grows  a  bunch  covered  with 
hair,  almoft  as  high  as  that  of  a  camel,  which  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  hunters.  .There  is  no 
purfuing  bim  f^fely,  except  in  forefts  where  are  trees  large 
enough  to  hide  themen*  He  is  generally  taken  by  pitfalls ;  the 
hunters  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  and  covering  them  with 
boughs  of  trees  and  grafs,  provoke  the  bifon  to  purfue  them : 
they  get  on  the  c^pofite  fide  of  the  pitfall,  while  the  furious  ani- 
mal, rumiing  head  foremoil,  fijls  into  the  pit,  and  is  quickly 
overcome. 

The  breed  of  the  urus  (without  a  hump^  chiefly  occupies 
the  cold  and  temperate,  zones;  the  breed  of  the  bifon,  (with  a 
hump)  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  world;  India,  and  Africa, 
from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  thefe 
countries,^  the  bifon  feems  to  prevail ;  here  they  have  fmooth, 
.  foft  hair,  are  very  nimble  of  foot,  and  in  fome  meafure  fupply 

.the  want  of  horfes.  The  bifon  breed  is  expert  an4^ docile; 
many  of  tbem  bend  their  knees  to  take  up,  or  fet  down  bur- 
thens ;  and  are  treated  by  their  matters  with  much  tendernefs 
and  care.  Agnong  the  Hotteptots  thefe  animals  are  chiefly 
cfieemed.  The  bull  is  at  once  their  protcfior  and  fervapt, 
attends  the  flocks,  guards  them,  herds  in  the  flraying  fheep, 
and  (hews  no  mercy  to  robbers,,  (or  even  to  flrangers)  who/ 
attempt  to  plunder.     Thefe  backgleys  (as  they  are  called)  are 

/taught  to   combat   ev?n   the  enemies  of  the   kraal.     Every 
Hot(^ntot  army  is  furnifhed  with  ^  herd  of  them,  which  is  let 

looi)^ 
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look  againft  the  enemy. .  The  backeley  lives  in  the  fame  hut 
i¥ith  its  mafter,  and,  by  habit,  gains  an  affe^on  for  him.  Whea 
'SL  backeley  dies,  a  fucceiTor  is  dioien  by  a  council  of  the  old  mea 
of  the  kraal;  he  is  then  joined  with  a  veteran  of  his  own  kind^ 
Irom  whom  he  learns  hi^  art,  becomes  fecial  and  diligent,  aai 
is  taken  for  life  into  human  friendfliip  and  prote£tion. 

.  The  humps  of  the  bifons  are  of  different  iizes^fome'Wejjghing 
from  forty,  to  fifty  poun<b,  others  lefs  ;  it  is  not  to  be  confutered 
as  a  part  indifpenfable  to  the  animal ;  it  refembles  a  griftly  fats 
and  is  faid  to  cut  and  tafle  fomewhai  like  udder. 

The  American  bifon  is  rather  lefs  than  that  of  die  ancient 
continent ;  its  hair  is  longer  and  thicker,  its  beard  more  remark- 
able, and  its  hide  more  luftrous  and  (ok.  It  breeds  with  the 
tame  kinds,  brought  from  Europe;  and  thus  produces  a  race 
peculiar  to  that  country. 

The  beeve  kind  feems  an  ancient  inmate  in  every  climate  ; 
domeflic  and  tame  in  civilized  countries,  favage  and  wild  iti 
wild  Countries,  but  capable  of  being  uieful  in  all :  able  natu- 
rally to  defend  itfelf  againfl  every  enemy  of  the  foreft;  and 
only  fubordinate  to  man :  taken  from  the  dam  in  a.  wild  flate, 
eidier  in  Africa  or  Afia,  the  young  foon  become  humble,  pa- 
tient and  familiar;  and  man  may  be  confidered,  in  thoie  coun- 
countries,  as  almoft  helplefs  without  them. 


THE      BUFFALO. 

If  we  compare  the  buffalo  with  our  common  cow,  no  two 
animals xan  be  more  alike,  either  iii  form  or  nature;  equally 
fubmiflive  to  the  yoke,  of^en  living  under  the  fame  roof,  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  domeflic  fervices,  yet  no  two  animals  can 
be  more  diftind.  Such  is  the  fixed  averfion  between  thenr, 
that  the  cow  refufes  to  breed  with  the  bufifalo,  while  it  is 
known  to  propagate  with  the  bifon,  to  which  it  has,  in  point 
of  form,  much  lefs  fimilitude. 

The  buffalo  is  by  no  means  fo  beautiful  as  the  bull ;  his 
figure  is  more  dumfy  and  aukward ;  his  air  wilder ;  he  carries 
his  head  lower  and  nearer  the  ground ;  his  limbs  are  lefs  flefby, 
his  tail  lefs  hairy ;  his  body  ihorter  and  thicker ;  his  legs  higher  ; 
his  headfmaller;  bis  horns  fometimes  ten  foot  long,  not  fo' 
round,  btit  black  and  compreffed,  with  a  bunch  of  curled  hair 
hanging  down  between  them ;  his  (kin  is  alfo  harder,  thicker, 
blacker,  lefs  furnifbed  with  hair ;  his  flefh  is  hard,  blackifhy 
difagreeable  to  the  t^fle  and  fmell.  The  milk  of  the  female  is 
mudi  inferior  to  that  of  the  coW)  but  abundant :  la  the  warm 

coun« 
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€miiitrk8>  cbeefe  utA  butter  art  made  of  it«  The  leaAer  oiadt  of 
Mhide  is  well  known  (or  its  thicknds,  foftneft>  and  impenttt*- 
bility.  Being,  in  ^eral,  rery  large  and  ftroi^,  the  bulBddk 
^  emplojred  in  agriculture,  in  drawing  burthens,  or  in  carrying 
tbem  i  beirtg  guided  by  a  ring  thruft  through  the  nofe*  Two 
iFuffaloes  yok«I  in  a  Waggon  are  faid  to  draw  more  than  fbur 
llrong  bories;  as  their  l^ads  and  necks  are  naturally  bent 
liownward,  they  arc  better  fitted  for  the  draught,  and  thewhol^ 
jpsigbt  of  tbeir  bodies  is  applied  to  the  carriage. 

Wild  buffaloes  are  rtry  dangerous,  gore  travellers,  traoifde 
tfiem  with  their  feet,  and  mangle  them:  in  woods  are  hot 
equally  dangerous  as  in^  plains,  becaufe  inpurfutt^  thc»r  lai^^ 
•liorns  become  entangled  in  the  branches,  which  gives  time  t4 
€Kape.  There  is'fcarce  any  other  method  of  avoiding  Amt 
purfuit ;  they  run  with  great  iwiftnefs  >  overturn  a  tree  irf  il«>». 
derate  growth ;  and  are  fuch  fwimniers,  as  to  crofs  the  largeft 
vtvers  without  difficulty.  Like  all  large  animals  of  the  torrid 
Moe,  they  are  very  fend  of  the  water ;  and  during  their  fwN 
fiiit,  (fkcn  plunge  in  to  cool  themfelves.  r 

,  In  Italy,  they  are  the  food  and  riches  of  the  poors  the 
limiale  produces  but  one  at  a  time,  the  fame  as  the  coW)  bilt 
ihe  cow  goes  nine  months ;  whereas  the  buffalo  continues  pr^- 
nant  twelve.  They  dread  fire ;  and,  perhaps,  in  coufequenciv 
iRflike  red  colours,  that  refemble  die  colour  of  flame:  it  is 
laid,  that  in  countries  whdre  they  are  numerous,  no  perfondare 
rfrcfs  in  icarlet* 

Theji  are  regarded  as  the  only  varieties  of  the  beeve  kind% 
:m0turalifis  have  reckoned  eight  $r  tenfpeeiesy  met  afier  proper  eL 
iK^OHiesfor  eiimaie^  paflurej  isfc,  there  Jeems  no  need  ta  comfid^ 
silnrs  as  p^rmaneni^  hr  effentially  different.  Seme  are  faid  /# 
gr^ntlihe  a  h§g^  9thers  to  fmell  of  mujk.  Jn  Suratj  a  fmall 
iiMd^  noi  higfior  than  es  ddg,  draw  the  children  in  carts* 
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Sorns  twiSedrpirally ;  pointing  upwards,  or  oatw^irdt. 
£^ht  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw ;  none  in  the  upper* 

The  gpat  and  the  iheep  differ  in  form,  covering  and  bovns  ; 
imd  may  be  confidered  as  two  kinds,  with  regard  to  dondeflic 
purpofes  V  but  their  internal  conformation  is  alike  ^  their  foesi, 
fdbeir  four  ftotioachsi  their  fuet^  their  sq^tites^  ai4  the  &me  ; 

and 
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«in)  they  breed  with  each  pther.    The  produce  of  the  buck 

Sent  with  the  ewe  in  two  or  three  genesations  returns  ta  tkc 

Their  internal  fttuflure  is  not  very  remote  from  that  qT  dlK 
beeve  )cind»  which  they  refemble  in  their  hoofs^  and  in  chewing 
the  ciidt.  But  their  difference  from  thefc  animals  is  fufEcieat^, 
a{>p^rfnt  in  dKir  fgcm  and  fxze  \  they  are  alfo  di  ft inguifhed  front, 
the  deer  kind,  by  never  (bedding  uieir  horns,  fo.  t-bat  we  oiaj 
regard  the  ibeep  and  goat  as  ruminant  apimak  of  afmaller  lii&e, 
hawngjpermanent  horns. 

TtMiie  harmlefst  and  uferul  animals  have  h^n  loBg  reddened 
from  thje  foreft,  and  domeftkated.  The  (beep  is  the  more 
fcrviceable  creature  in  moft  places;'  but  the  goat  has  moi;^  (q^-. 
iibility  9nd  attachment.  In?  early  tgeSi^  tbei  g^oac  feemed  raUier 
tbe..gr«ater  favourite »  and  fu<;lv  it  continues,  iii  (bme  countries^ 
aniQQg  the  poor*  But  the  Iheep  has  long  be^onie  tb^e  prindp^l 
bb^ed  of  .human  care;  efpeciaJly  i:n  our  country. 

The  (keep  in  its  prefent  domeftic  Aate^is  little  capable  oC 
defend;  its  horns  being  inadequate  to  its.proCedion»  b^iug 
he(ides»  loaded  with  a  heavy  fieece ;  timid,  Sow,  and  feebi^ 
it  has  no  fafety  but  from  man«  Thofe  without  horns  are  matt: 
di^llsiind. heavy}  thofe  whofe  fleeces  are  longeft  and  fine,  zu^c 
moft  fubje^  to  difordere  i  whatever  changes  have  been  wroi^;fat: 
in  this  animal  being  by  human  indiiftry,  are  intirely  calcu.-* 
lated  (qt  human  advantage.  A  fucceflion  of  ages  could  (carte 
reftore  the  (beep  to  its  primitive  ftate»  fo  as  to  become  % 
iQatch  for  its  foes  of  the  foreft.  The  goat  is  much  its  fu.- 
perlor;  has  its  particular  attachments,  fees,  danger,  and  gene* 
rally  contrives  toefcape  it;  whereas  the  (heep  is  timid  without 
caMjre,.and  fecure  in  real*  danger^- 

Tt  does  jv>t  appear  from  early  writers,  that  the  deep  was 
bred  in  Britain;  nor  till  feveral  zffcs  after  this  animal  was 
cultivated,,  that  the  woollen  manufa($u re  was  promoted  amoD^ 
us.  TTiat  valuable,  branch  of  buiinefs  lay  long  in  foreiga 
hands;  and  ^ye  imported  the  cloxh  manuJfaiSlured  from  ouc 
own  materials. 

No  country,  however,  produces  fuch  (keep  as  England ;  with: 
larger  fleeces,'  or  better  adapted  for  the  loonu  Thde  qB 
Spain,  indeed,  are  finer,  and  we  generally  require,  (bme  of 
their  wool  to  work  up  with  our  own  j  but  the  weight  of  a' 
Spanifla  fleece  is  much  inferior  to  one  of  Lincoln  or  Warwick^ 
fliire:  where  it  is  now  a  common  thing  to  give  50,  100,  oc^ 
iQore  guinoas  for  4  ram. 

Sheepi  like  other  ruminant  anitnals^.  want  the  upper  (qlc. 
^dVf  have  eight  ia  the  lower  jawc  of  thcfe  two  drop>  and  arc 
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attaches  itfelf  to  man,  and  feems  fenfible  of  his  careiTes:  is 
ilrong  and  fwift,  courageous,  playful,  lively,  capricious,  and 
vagrant:  not  eaiily  confined  to  its  flock  $  but  choofes  it^  pa- 
:  fture,  and  loves  to  ftray  from  others :  delights  in  climbing  pre- 
cipices; in  going  to  the  very  edge  of  danger  5  on  rocks  hang- 
ing oyer  the  fea,  and  on  a  very  narrow  bafe,  often  fl^eps  in  fe- 
:  curity.     Nature  has  fitted  it  for  traverfing  declivities ;  the  hoof 
being  hollow  underneath,  with  (harp  edges.     This  hardy  ani- 
.mal  is  eafily  fuftained, and  choofes  the  heathy  mountain,  or  the 
(hrubby  rock ;  prefers  the  tops  of  boughs,  or  the  tender  bark 
of  young  trees  5  fle^ps  expofed  to  the  fun  j  and  feems  to  enjoy 
its  heat:  feafs  not  florm,  or  rain  j  but  immoderate  cold  is  fata 
to  affliil?  it  with  a  vertigo.     The  inconftancy  of  its  liature  is 
.perceivable  in  the  irregularity  of  its  gait;  it  advances,  ftops, 
'.nins,  approaches,  flies,  merely  from  caprice,  and  extreme  viva- 
city of  difpofition. 

{"  The  goat  produces  two  at  a  time;  three  at  mofl-.  But  in 
warm  climates,  though  the  animal  degenerates,  and  grows  Jefs, 
it  becomes  more  fruitful,  bringing  three,  four,  or  five.  The 
goat,  like  the  fheep,  is  five  months  pregnant;  and,  in  fome 
places,  bears  twice  a  year. 

The  goat's  milk  is  fweet,  nouriihing,  and  medicinal;  not  fo 
apt  to  curdle  on  the  ftomach  as  that  of  the  cow ;  and,  there- 
fore, preferable  for  per(bns  of  weak  digeftion.  The  milk  dif- 
fers in  flavour  from  that  of  the  cow  or  the  fheep  ;  the  fhrubby 
paftures  and  heathy  mountains,  imparting  an  agreeable  wild- 
siefs  to  its  tafte.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  on  mountains  almofl: 
naked,  the  goat  gleans  a  living  ;  and  fupplies  the  hardy  natives 
with  comfort:  beds  are  made  of  its  flcins;  its  milk  is  food  ; 
yields  alfo  butter  and  cheefe ;  and  the  flefh  (efpecially  of  the 
kid)  is  a  delicacy,  ranked  by  fome  as  equal  to  venifon. 

We  find  this  animal  in  moft  parts  .of  the  world.  In  the 
north,  where  the  pafture  is  coarfe  and  fcanty,  the  goat  finds  a 
fubfiftence ;  between  the  tropics,  the  goat  is  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  its  fle£h  improves. 

I.  A  remarkable  variety  of  the  goat  is  that  of  Natolia  or 
^ngora  in  Syria,'  which  has  long  and  broad  ears.  The  horns 
of  the  rhale  are  black,  iffue  horizontally  on  each  fide  of  the 
head,  and  are  twifted  lik^  a  cork-fcrew.  The  horns  of  the 
female  are  (horter,  and  encircle  the  ear  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
a  ram.  Their  colour  is  a  dazzling  white ;  the  hair  very  long^ 
thick,  fine,  and  gloffy;  but,  degenerates  at  the  diftance  of  a 
day's  journey  from  this  peculiar  neighbourhood.  -  It  is  fold 
ir^o  all  parts  of  Europe;  and  is  the  bafis  of  the  beautiful 
(tu|fs  known  by  the  name  of  caqiblet. 

2.  The 
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%  The  Syrian  goat  is  fomewhat  larger  than  ours ;  has 
«ars  hanging  down  idmoft  to  the  ground^  broad  in  proportion; 
afid  fometimes  fo  troublefome,  that  the  owners  cut  off  one  to 
enable  the  animal  to  feed.  I'he  horns  not  above  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  black,  bending  a  little  backwards ;  the  hair  of 
a  fox  colour ;  under  the  throat  are  two  ^excrefcences,  like  the 
gill»  of  a  cock :  chiefly  kept  around  Aleppo  for  their  milk. 

3.  The  little  goat  of  America  is  the  fize  of  a  kid,  but  the 
hair  as  long  as  that  of  the  ordinary  breed.  The  horns,  which 
4o  not  exceed  a  finger's  length,  are  thick,  and  bend  downward 
fp  clofe  to  the  head,  that  they  almoft  enter  the  fkin. 

4*  The  blue  goat  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  in  fhape 
like  the  domeftic,  but  nearly  the  fize  of  a  ftag.  Its  hair  very 
ihon^of  a  delightful  blue;  which  it  lofes  greatly  when  dead: 
has  a  /ery  long  beard ;  horns  not  fo  long  in  proportion  as  in 
others  ;  turned  fpirally :  very  long  legs,  but  well  proportioned  ; 
the  fle{h  is  well  tafted,  but  lean  j  therefore  chiefly  killed  for  its 
fkin:  abounds  in  the  uncultivated  parts;  where  are  found 
others,  beautifully  fpotted  with  red,  white,  and  brown. 

5.  The  Whidaw  goat  refembles  ours,  except  in  fize,  being 
much  fmaller:  is  common  in  Guinea,  Angola,  and  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa:  is  not  much  larger  than  a  hare,  but  extremely 
fat,  and  its  flefh  admirably  tafted :  is  in  that  country  univerfally 
preferred  to  mutton.  ^ 

The  foregoing  are  certainly  known  to  belong  to  the  goat 
kind:  there  are  others  refembling  the  goat,  whofe  kindred  is 
not  equally  evident:  for  being  found. in  a  ftate  of  nature,  they 
have  not  been  fufficiently  fubjedted  to  obfervation.  ^  The:e  are 
the  Chamois  and  the  Ibex ;  both  approach  the  goat  in  figure, 
and  have  horns  that  never  flied ;  yet  they  differ  more  from  each 
other  than  from  the  goat.  They  are  natives  of  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece;  here  they  continue  to 
exift  in  numbers,  in  fpite  of  hunters  and  beafts  of  prey  that 
incelTantly  purfue  them. 

The  Ibex  refembles  the  goat  in  (hape ;  but  has  much  larger 
horns,  bent  backward  full  of  knots ;  and  it  is  generally  afierted 
that  a  knot  is  added  every  year :  Some  of  thefe  are  found  two 
yards  long.  The  male  ibex  has  a  large  black  beard,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  a  thick  warm  coat  of  hair ;  a  ftreak  of 
black  runs  along  the  top  of  the  back;  the  belly  and  back 
of  the  thighs  are  of  a  fawn  colour. 

The  Chamois,  though  wild,  is  docile,  ^nd  eafily  tamed ; 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  domeftic  goat,  whiciv  it  much  refembles ; 
is  agreeable,  lively,  and  active  beyond  expreffion.  The  cha* 
mols'  hair  is  fliort ;  in  fpring  is  afh  coloured ;  in  autumn  dun, 
inclining  to  black:  in  winter,  blackiih  brown:  abounds  in 
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the  mouncains  of  Dauphitiy,  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Swit^erlaSid, 
^d  Germany :  is  peaceful,  and  gentle,  afibciates  in  flocks  frofif 
four  to  ^  fourfcore,  or  an  hundred,  difperfed'on  the  crags  of  the 
mouncains.     The  large  males  feed   detached,  except  during 
October  and  November  when  they  approach  the  females,  and 
drive  away  the  young.    Bring  forth  in  March  and  April.-    The 
young  keep  with  the  dam  five  months,  or  longer,  if  not  fepii* 
rated:  they  live  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.     Their  flefli 
is  good.     The  chamois  has  little  voice ;  at  moft  a  kind  of 
feeble  bleat,  by  which  the  parent  calls  its  young ;  but  to  warn 
the  reft  of  the  flock,  ufes  a  hifling  noife,  to  be  heard  at  a  great 
diftance.     This  creature  is  extremely  vigilant,  has  a  quick  ear, 
and  fcent,  and  a  moft  piercing  eye.     When  it  fees  its  eneniiy, 
it  ftops  for  a  moment ;  and  inftantly  flies  ofF.     Its  fmell  difco- 
vers  a  man  at  ,half  a  league  diftance  if  to  windward.     When 
alarmed,  the  chamois  begins  his  hifling  note  with  fuch  force, 
that  the  rocks  and  the  forefts  re-echo  to  the  found.     The  firft 
Kifs  continues  as  long  as  the  time  of  one  infpiration.     In  the 
beginning  it  is  very  iharp ;  deeper  towards  the  clofe.     Having 
repofed  a  moment,  he  again  looks  round,  and  continues  to  hifs 
•by  intervals,  till  the  alarm  has  fpread  to  a  very  great  djftance. 
During  this  time,  it  feems  in  the  moft  violent  agitation ;  ftrikes 
the  ground  with  its  fore-foot,  and  fometimes  with  both ;  bounds 
from  rock  to  rock ;  turns  and  looks  round  i  runs  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  j  and  flies  with  all  fpeed.     The  hifling  of 
the  male  is  nuich  loudeft  and  fharpeft ;  it  is  performed  through 
the  nofe;  and  is  properly  a  very  ftrong  breath,  driven  violently 
through  a  fimall  aperture.     The  chamois  feeds  on  the  beft  herb* 
^ge,  and  choofes  the  moft  delicate  part  of  plants,  and  of  aroma- 
tic heibs,  which  grow  on  the  fides  of  mountains :  drinks  liftle 
wjiile  feeding  on  fucculent  herbage ;  chews  the  cud  in  the  in- 
tervals of  feeding.     This  animal  is  greatly  admired  for  tUe 
beauty  of  its  eyes,  which  are  round  and  (parkling:  has  two 
finall  horns,  of  a  beautiful  black,  rifmg  from  the  foreh«ad  al- 
moft  between  the  eyes,  and  projefting  forward ;  at  their  ex- 
tremities they  bend  a  little  backward,  in  a  fmall  circle,  and  end' 
in  a  very  fliiarp  point.     The  ears'are  placed  near  the  horns:  on 
each  fide  of  the  face  are  two  ftripes  of  black ;  the  reftbfeing  a; 
whitifh  yellow.      Thefe  animals  are  incommoded  by  heat>  a?nd- 
areiiever  found  in  fummer^  except  in  caverns  of  rocks,  arriid  un- 
melted  ice,  under  the  fliade  of  fpreadirig  trees,  or  of  rough  and> 
banging  precipicesi,  which  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  fun.     They 
feed  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the  evening^     During* 
winter,  lodge  in  the  hollows  of  rocks  to  avoid  the  avdanches^ 
or  fnow-roUs,  and  dig  through  the  (how  for  food.     They  ruri 
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sdong  the  rocks  with  eafe,  and  leap  from  one  to  anothefy  fo  that 
DO  dogs  can  purfue  them«  They  moupt  or  defcend  in  an  ob- 
lique dire<5iion ;  throw  themfelves  down  a  rock  of  thirty  feety 
and  alight  fecurely  on  fome  excrefcence,  or  fragment,  on  the 
iide  of  the  precipice,  which  is  juft  large  enough  to  receive 
their  feet :  in  their  detcent,  they  ftrike  the  rock  with  their  feet» 
three  or  four  times,  to  ftop  the  velocity  o/  their  motion ;  znd^ 
when. arrived  on  their  bafe  below,  are /at  oace  iixed  and  fecur^ 
When  jumping  in  this  manner,  they  fecm  rather  to  have  wings 
than  legs.  Their  hinder  legs  ar&  gather  longer  than  their  fore- 
legs, and  bend,  fo  that,  whqn  they  delcend  upon  them,  they  break 
the  force  of  the  fall.  Hunting  the  chamois  Is  very  laborious, 
and  difficult.  The  ufual  way  is  to  hide  behind  the  defts  of 
rocks  and  {hoot  them.  Do^  are  quite  uielefs  in  this  chace, 
as  they  rather  alarm  than  overtake.  Nor  is  it  without  danger 
to  men  j  for  often  when  the  animal  finds  itfelf  over-preffed,  it 
puflies  the  hunter  wich  its  head,  and  tumbles  him  down  the 
neighbouring  precipice,  unlefs  he  has  time  to  lie  dpwn,  and  let 
the  chamois  pafs  over  him.  This  animal  cannot  go  upon  ice 
when  fmooth  ^  but  if  there  be  the  leaft  inequalities  on  its  furface, 
it  bounds  along  and' evades  purfuit. 

Such  are  the  quadrupeds  t-hat  belong  to  the  goat  kind.  It  is*^ 
hard  to  dijcover  where  the  Jheep  ends  and  the  go(it  begins  -,  Jlill 
harder  to  determine  the  boundaries  between  the  goat  and  the  deer. 
But  in  tranjitions  from  one  kind  to  another  there  is  generally  a, 
nuddle  race^,  partaking  of  each  y  yet  cannot  pre  cifely  be  referred  ti' 
either.  Such  are  the  gazelles^  properly  neither  goat  nor  d^er^ 
yet  pojfefjing  many  marks  of  both. 


THE  GAZELLES,  or  ANTELOPES* 

Horns  annulatcd,  or  twift'ed ; 
Eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  j  none  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Like  the  goat  have  hollow  permsnent  horns,  a  gall  bladder, 
and  feed  rather  upon  fhrubs  tlian  pafture :  biit  they  refemble 
the  roe-buck  in  fize  and  form ;  in  having  deep  pits  under  the 
ejres ;  in  the  colour  and  nature  of  their  hair ;  in  the  bunches 
upon  their  legs,  which  difFer  in  being  on  the  foreJegs  in  thefe, 
on  the  hind  legs  in  the  other. 

-  They  differ  from  both  goat  and  deer  by  thcir'horns,  which 
are.annulated  (or  ringed)  with  longitudinated  depreffions  run- 
ning from  the  bottom  to  the  point;  by  having  bunches  of  hair 
an  their  fore-legs ;  and  by  a  ftreak  of  black,  red,  or  brown,. 

<:         .  running 
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running  along  the  loWer  part  of  their  fides;  and  three  ftreaks 
of  whitifli  hair  in  thq  internal  fide  of  the  ear.     Of  all  animals 
,    in  the  world,  the  gazellq  has  the  moft  beautiful  eye,  extremely 
brilliant,  yet  fo  meek  that  eaftern  poets  compare  the  eyes  ot 
their  miftrefles  to  thofe  of  this  animal^  as  the  higheft  compli* 
ment.     The  gazelle  is  moft  delicately  and  finely  limbed  ;  its 
hair  fhort,  fine,  and  glofTy.     Its  hinder  legs  are  longer  than 
thofe  before;  is  extremely  fwift;  runs  in  an  even,  uninterrupt- 
ed courfe.     Moft  are  brown  on  the  back,  white  under  the  belly, 
with  a  black  ftripe^  feparating  thofe  colours  between.     The 
tail  of  various  lengths,  but  in  all  covered  with  pretty  long 
hair ;  and  the  ears  beautiful,  well  placed,  and  terminating  iaa 
point ;  hoofs  cloven* 

Of  thefe  animals,  M.  BuiflFon  makes  twelve  varieties ;  which 
is  much  fewer  than  other  naturalifts  have  made  them. 

1.  The  Gazella,  properly  fo  called,  the  fize  of  a  roe-buck, 
and  much  refembling  it ;  but  differing  in  the  horns,  which  arc 
black,  hollow,  and  permanent. 

2.  The  Kevel,  rather  lefs  than  the  former  ;  its  eyes  larger  j 
its  horns  flatted  on  the  fides. 

3.  The  Corin  ftill  lefs ;  its  horns  fmaller,  fmoother,  and 
their  annular  prominences  fcarce  difcernible.  Some  of  thefe 
animals  are  often  ftreaked  like  the  tiger. 

4.  The  Zeiran,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  larger  kind  of 
gazelle,  found  in  India  and  Periia. 

5.  The  Koba. 

6.  The  Kob :  thefe  differ  only  in  fize,  the  former  being 
much  the  largeft. 

7.  This  he  calls  after  its  Egyptian  name  Al-gazel ;  the 
horns  very  long,  being  generally  three  feet. 

8.  The  Pazan ;  called  by  fome,  the  bezoar  goat.  As  the 
algazel  feeds  on  the  plains,  this  is  only  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Perfia.  This  is  the  animal  famous  for 
that  concretion  in  the  inteftines  or  ftomach,  called  the  Oriental 
Bezoar,  which  was  once  in  fuch  repute  all  over  the  world  for 
its  medical  virtues :  but  is  now  exploded  in  Europe. 

9.  The  Nanguer,  a  native  of  Senegal ;  differs  fomewhat 
in  fliape  and  colour :  but  particularly  in  its  horns,  ^hich  are 
ftrait  to  near,  the  points,  where  they  crook  forward,  pretty  much 
as  in  the  chamois  they  crook  backward 

10.  The  Antelope,  fo  well  known  to  the  Englifb,  who  have 
giv,en  it  the  name ;  the  fize  of  a  roe-buck ;  refembles  the  ga- 
zelle, but  differs  in  having  deeper  eye-pits ;  the  horns  differ 
alfo,  being  about  fixteen  inches  long,  almoft  touching  at  the 
bottom,  fpreading  as  they  rife,  fo  as  at  their  tips  to  be  fixteen 

inches 
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inches  afunder.  They  have  annular  prominences,  but  not  fo 
diftinguilhable  as  in  the  gazelle:  a  very  remarkable  double 
flexure  diftinguilbes  them :  at  the  root,  a  tuft  of  very  long 
hair.  The  antelope  is  brown  on  the  back,  and  white  under 
the  belly ;  but  thefe  colours  are  not  feparated  by  the  black 
ftreak  which  belongs  to  the  gazelle  kinds 

11.  The  Lidme,  which  has  very  long  horns. 

12.  The  Indian  Antelope  whole  horns  are  very  fmall. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  three  or  four  varieties,  which  equally 
refemble  both  the  goat  atid  gazelle. 

'  I.  The  Bubalus,  apparently  allied  to  the  cow,  the  goat,  and 
the  deer :  like  the  ftag  in  fize  and  figure,  particularly  its  legs  ; 
but  has  permanent  horns,  like  the  goat ;  and  refembling  thofe 
of  the  gazelles ;  while  the  make  of  its  head  is  like  the  cow  in 
the  length  of  its  muzzle,  and  in  the  difpodtion  of  the  bones 
of  its  fcull.  Has  a  narrow,  long  head ;  eyes  placed  very  high; 
forehead  fhort  and  narrow :  horns  about  a  foot  long,  blacks 
thick,  annulated;  (houiders  very  high,  a  kind  of  bunch  on  them, 
terminating  at  the  neck ;  tail  about  a  foot  long,  and  tufted.' 
The  hair  of  this  animal  is  remarkable,  as  being  thicker  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  root ;  the  only  inftance,  except  the  elk. 
Common  in  Barbary.  Seems  with  moft  propriety  reckoned 
among  the  antelopes. 

2.  The  Condoma ;  fu})pofed  equal  in  flze  to  the  largeft  ftag, 
with  hollow  horns,  and  varied  flexures  above  three  feet  long  , 
at  their  extremities,  two  feet  afunder.  Along  the  back  runs  a 
white  lift,  another  of  the  fame  colour  crofTes  this,  at  the  bot« 
torn  of  the  neck,  which  it  furrounds :  two  more  run  round  the 
body,  one  behind  the  fore-  legs,  the  other  parallel  to  it  before 
the  hinder.  .The  general  colour  of  the  body  greyifli;  the 
belly  white :  has  a  long  grey  beard ;  legs  long,  but  well  pro- 
protioned :  native  of  Africa. 

^  3.  TheGuib:  refembles  the  gazelles,  except  the  colour  of 
the  belly,  which  in  them  is  white,  but  in  this  of  a  deep  brown. 
Its  horns  alfo  are  fmooth  and  polifhed ;  is  remarkable  for  white 
lifts,  on  a  brown  ground,  difpofed  along  the  animal's  body,  as 
if  it  were  in  harnefs:  native  of  Africa. 

4.  The  African  wild  goat :  of  a  dark  a(b  colour :  in  the 
•  middle  of  the  head  a  hairy  tuft,  ftanding  upright;  on  both 
fides,  between  the  eyes  and  the  nofe,  very  deep  cavities,  con- 
taining a  yellow  oily  liquor,  (coagulating  into  a  black  fub- 
fiance,  with  a  fmell  between  mu(k  and  civet)  :  which  if  taken 
away,  fills  again. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Chevrottn,  or  little  Guinea- deer, 
Jthc  leaft  of  all  cloven-footed  quadrupeds  ^  its  legs,  at  the 

fmallcft 
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.^alleft  part,  little  thicker,  than  the  (hank  of  a  tobacco-pipe; 
is  ^bout  feven  inches  high,  twelve  from  the  point  of  thQ  nofe 
to  the  infertion  of  the  tail ;  is  completely  formed  like  a  flag 
In  miniature;  except  that  its  Jiorns,  when  it  has  any  (as  i(i 
.Guinea  only),  are  of  the  gazelle  kind,  hollo^  and  anuulated : 
ITas  two  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  goat  or  deer,  and  makes  a  Angular  fpccies.  The 
hair,  which  is  (hort  and  glofTy,  is  in  (bme  a  b^ajbtiful  yellow, 
jaccept  the  neck  and  belly,  which  is  white.  Native  of  Jndia, 
Java,  Ceylon,  Guinea,  and  the  tropics.  They  may  be  eaf&l^ 
i^ed,  and  become  familiar  and  pleaiing  ;  but  are  of  fuch  de- 
licate conftitutions,  they  can  bear  only  the  hotteft  climates. 
'  J  $uch  are  the  gazelles^  or  antelope  kinds :  of  warm  cUmate^^ 
fkiremelyfwtfi^Jhy^  fur e-'fioted^  though  timong  roiis  or  precipice^y 
\tmpra6fic(ible  but  to  themselves :  birds  only  can  follow^  andover^ 
take  them:  for  this  purpofe  the  falcon  is  trained  throughout  tb^ 
'iajl\  and  their  ch  ace  forms  *a  principal  amufement  and  emplhyment 
in  thofs  countries. 


THE    DEER'   KIND. 

\        • 

Horns  upright,  folid,  branched,  (hed  annually  | 
Eight  cutting  teeth  in  th^  lower  jaw ;  none  in  the  upper  jaw. . 

« > 

The  ftag  feems  made  to  embelli/h  the  foreft,  and  aniniatc 
its  folltudes.  His  eafy  elegance  of  form,  and  lightnefs  of  mo-r 
tion ;  his  large  branches,  rather  the  ornament  than,  defence  of 
liis  head  5  his  iize,  ftrength  and  fwiftnftfs,  rank  him  among  the 
nobleft  quadrupeds.  / 

The  firft  year,  a  ftag  has  no  horns,  but  a  horny  excrefcence, 
fhort,  rough,  and  covered  with  a  thin  hairy  fkin.     The  fecond  • 
year,  his  horns  are  fingle  and  ftraight ;  the  third  year,  they  have 
two  aptlers :  the  fourth,  three ;  the  fifth,  four ;  the  fixth,  five  ' 
(this  number  is  not  certain).     After  the  fixth  year,  the  antlers 
do  not  always  increafe.  .        ' 

Thefe  horns  are  (hed  yearly.  They  are  firm  and  folid,  and 
employed  in  making  knifp-handles,  &c.  While  young,  they 
are  fbrt  and  tender.  The  animal^  on  (bedding  his  horns,  hide$ 
liimfelf  in  thickets,  rjever  venturing  out  to  pafture  except  by 
night.  This  ufually  happens  in  fpring ;  the  new.  horns  are  very 
painful;  and  of  quick  f^nfibility.  When  the  old  horn  is  fallen, 
the'  bones  of  the  (kuU  are  bare,  being  covered  only  with  % 

tranf- 
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trtafparent  periqft^rpj  which  covers  all  bones.-    After  a  {hbcc 
time,  -this  (kin  beigtns  .to  fwfll,  and  forms  a  fjft  tumour,  con-s 
taiuiiig  a  great  deal  of  blooifc  and  is  gfaJuallyi<:o\'crcd  with  a 
dojviiy  rubitai\c<5^that  feels  like  velvet.      This  tu.Tiour   buds 
from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree  5  and,  riiing  hy  degrees, 
ihoocs  out -the  antlers  Oil  either  liiie,  I'o  that  f^ei:Jily>  in  jiro- 
porciQii  to.  the  anitnal'^  condition,  the  head  is  completed  :  biu  at 
fiiit  it. is  very  foft,  and  has  a  fon  of  bark,  which'  is  a  continua- 
tion or  integument  of  the  fkull.     It  is  velvetgd  and  downy; 
every   whore  fiirnilbed'  with   blood  vcGeis,-. that  nouain  tae 
gro^^ini^  horns.     As  thsfe  croep. along  the  branches,  they  im-. 
f>nnt  the  whole  ,furface»     The  b^rns  begki  to  harden  at  bot- 
tom-while the  upper  part  remains  fofr,  and  continues  grow-* 
ing.     Hence  it  appears  they  .grow  difForcntiy   from  tliofe  of 
flivTcp    or  cows;  in    which    ihcy    increafe   from    the   bottom. 
When  the  whole  head  has  received  its  fuil  growth,  the  extre- 
mities be^ia  to  acquire  folidity;  the  velvet  covering,  or  bdrlc; 
with  ic«  blood- vefi'cLs,  dries  up,  and  beg^ins  to  fall ;  this  the  ani- 
mal haflens  and  completes,  by  rubbing  its  antlers  a^ainft  every 
tree. 

If  a  ftag  be  caftrated  when  its  horns,  are  fallen,  they  will  ne-; 
ver  return ;.  if  wbcn  they  are  on, .they  will  never  fall.  'If  par- 
tially, he  will  want  the  horn  on  that  fide.  .Pfency-or  icarcity  of 
provHiQii,  alio  fatigue  and  dif<iafe,  greatly  afFecb  the  growth  of  the 
horns«  .It  feldom  happens  that  the  branches  on  both  fides  fall 
pff  together?  there  being,  two  or  three  days  intervaL  The  old 
-flags  ufually  (hed  their  horns  firft,  in  February,  or  March; 
4}^ok  of  febe  Cecond  head  (between  five  and  fix  years  old)  late  iii 
JMarch.;  thofe  younger,  in  April;  the  youngeft  ofall,in  May: 
they  geaerally  (hfd  them  in  pools  of  water,  and. this  has  given 
;rife  to  the  opiiiion  of  their  hiding  them. 

.The  thorns  geaerally increafe  in  thicknefs  and  height  from 
the  fecond  yfeajp  to  the.  eighth,  but  feel  the  power  of  age,  and 
ihrixik  like fthe. reft  of  thie  body:  they  alfo  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  .the  foil;:  io  fertile  paftures  they  are  large  and  tender; 
jDjl^^rren  foils  .hard,,  ftuated,  and  britj:le,  correlpondent  to  the 
ftate  of  the  creature  himfelf. 

When  ftags  have  flhed  their  horns, -they  are  utterly  unable 
^to  defend .  themfelv^s ;  they  walk  with  their  heads  {looping,  to 
keep  them  from  ftriking  againft  the  ttees  above :  thus  they 
^continue  near  three  rmorrths  before  thei*.  heads  acquire  iheir 
full  growth  and  folidity.  About  the  end  of  Aug uft,  they  re- 
-turn  to  the  mbuntaiaS'  to  fcek  the?  hind,  -or  female,  to  whom 
^ey  call .  with  a  Ipud  tremulous  oote^  At  this  time  their  neck 
r    P.^tlll.  No.' 13.  F  is 
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ts TwoUen ;  they  appear  beld  and  furious;  4ly  from  country  to' 
country  :  and  butt  with  their  horns.  At  ihe  end  of  this  pe* 
riod  of  madneis,  the  creature  that  was  before  far,  fleek,  and 
glofly,  becomes  lean,  feeble,  and  timid.  Is  above  five  ye»r« 
coming  to  perfeAion  >  liyes  about  £orty  years. 

The  ufual  colour  of  the  ftag  in  England  was  red ;  neyerthe* 
lefs,  the  greats  number  in  other  countries  is  brown.  A  few 
are  white ;  but  thefe  perhaps  obtained  this  colour  in  a  former 
ftate  of  domefticity.  Of  all  animals  in  this  climate,  none  have 
^  beautiful  an  eye  aS  the  ftag :  it  is  fparkling9  foft,  and  fen-» 
iible :  his  (ineUing  and  hearing  afe  in  periedion:  when  alarnnL* 
ed,  he  lifts  up  his  head  and  ereSs  his  ears.  Man  is  not  the 
enemy  hfi  moft  fears:  he  feems  delighted  with  the  ftepherd's 
jpipe  I  and  Ae  hunters  fometimes  ufe  that  inftrument  to  allure 
bim. 

The  {lag  eats  flowly,  and  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of 
jpafture:  he  retires  to  covert  to  chew  the  cud  in  fecurity: 
nis  rumination  feems  performed  with  dificulty,  with  mudi 
draining,  and  a  kind  jpf  hiccup,  which  is  eafily  perceived 
the  whole  time.  Some  years  ago,  William  Duke  of  C^m« 
ber laiid  caufed  a  tietr  ane  a  ftag  to  be  indofed  in  the  iamo 
area ;  the  ftag  made  fo  bM  a  ddeoce,  diat  the  tyger  was 
at  Uft  obliged  to  ft y.         "" 

.  Tihe  cry  qf  ftie  hind)  is  not  f^  loud  as  that  of  the  nuAcy  and 
never  excited  ]»ttt  by  jqpprehenfion  for  herfetf  or  her  ycNU^* 
She  has  no  boms :  her  time  of  geftatton  is  ^tween  ei^  and 
pin<;  months  I  generally  produce^  one  only  about  May,  or 
June:  takes  great  care  to  hide  her  youngi  fince  almoft  evecjp 
creature  is  then  a  formidable  enemy.  <  What  is^  more  unna* 
tural^  the  ^  ftag  himfelf  is  a  profefled  ^hemy,  and  fiie  is 
obliged  to  ufe  every  art  to  ponceal  lier  young  from  him  aa 
from  the  moft'  dangerous  of  "her  purfuers.  At  this  fe^bn, 
the  courage  and  larts  of  the  male  feem  transferped  to  the 
female*  The  calf  {as  die  young  ftag  is  called)  accompanies 
the  dam  the  whole  ikmmeri  in  winter^  the  hiiidi  and  youn{ 
males  aflemhle  in  herds»  which  ^re  suii^erous  in  proportion  as 
the  feafon  is  fevere, 

Tbereare  very  few  jrarieties  in  the  red  deer  of  this  country* 
3ut  in  different  f>arts  iof  the  world,  the  flag  diftrs  in  forn^ 
ii^e^  horns  :and  colour* 

Theift^  of  China  are  90  tidier  than  a  common  hoiife^dog  ^ 
hunting  tbsfn  its  a  prmctpid  diveriion  of  the  great.  Their 
flelh,  while  young,  is  food  ;  at  maturity,  bard  and  toii^ :  t^ 
toi^ue;,  the  fomz^kf  and  -ibe  earS)  are  m  partjotdar  efteei^ 

among; 
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artiong  dtat  luxurious  peopie^^  Their  manner  of  taking  them 
is  Angular :  they  carry  a  head  of  the  female  ftuffl^d,  and  ex«^ 
adly imitate  her  cry;  upon  this  the  male  appears,  and  per- 
ceiving the  head  (which  is  all  that  the  hunter,  who  is  himfelf 
concealed^  difcovers]  advanCeSi  the  company  then  rife,  furround 
him,  and  often  take  him  aliVe 

The  Coriican  ftag  h  a  very  fmall  animat,  not  above  half 
die  iizeof  oui^  His  body  is  (hort  and  thick,  nis  legs  (horfy 
and  his  hair  a  dark  brown. 

In  the  forefts  of  Gc^rmany  is  a  kind  of  (lag,  named  by  dte 
ancients  the  Tragelaphus,  which  the  natives  call  the  Bran,  or 
3rown  Deer ;  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  common  itag,  a 
lighter  (bade  upon  the  belly,  and  long  hair  upon  the  neck 
and  throat,  by  which  it  appears  bearded,  like  the  goat*  The 
Hippelaphus  is  of  the  fame  race. 

The  Axis  (of  Pliny ]^  between  die  ftas  and  the  fii)low  deer, 
is  a  beautiful  itag  inhabiting  the  banics  of  the  Ganges,  Ceylon 
abd  Java;  are  very  tame,  and,  though  they  readily  eat  bread, 
will  refu(b  a  piece  that  has  been  breathed  on. 

Although  there  are  but  fbw  varienes  of  the^  deer  kind,  yet 
the  deer  feems  generally  difFufed  over  the  earth*  America 
produces  ftass,  and  deec.  The  Mexicans  have  a  breed  cif 
white  ftags  m  their  parks,  which  they  call  Stags  Royak 
The  Americans  are  faid  to  have  brought  the  ftag  Co  the  famb 
domeftic  tamienefs  as  our  (heepi  goats,  or  Cattle*  They  lend 
dieih  forth  in  the  day-time  to  feed  in  t!he  forefts ;  and  aft  i^ghfl 
they  return  home  with*  the  herdfman  who  guards  tbem» 


THE,    FALLOW     PEER, 

Thb  ftag  and*  die  fallow  deier  are  alike  in  form,  in  dlfpo^ 
iitton,  in  the  furniture  of  their  heads,  in  fwifitnefs  and  timidity ; 
jet  they  never  herd  together,  or  form  a  mixed  breed  5  and 
where  the  ftag  is  common,  die  buck  is  rare.  The  fallow 
deer  is  lefs  rpbuft,  and  favage  than  the  ftag ;  is  generally  bred 
in  parks^  and  kept  for  di^ir  Venifon.  The  horns  of  chc  bjcic 
mre  broad  and,  palmated ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  ftag  are  rout  id 
Arouchouti  they  are  (hed  yearly  and  tajce  the  ufual  time  iji 
vepainng.  The  fallo^V  deer  is  eafily  tamed,  and  feeds  en  n)«iny 
ihines  whf<^h  the  ftag  refufes^  By  this  means  it  preferves  its 
venuoQ  better.  T]^t  doe  goes''W/th  youhg  above  eigh^  months, 
commonly  brings  one:'  the  buck  comes  to  perfe£lion  at  three 
years^  and  Jives  fixteen.  The  ftrength,  cunning  and  courage^ 
of  this  animal  is  inferior  60  the  ftag^  beiiig  lighter,  and  not 

F  !2  tracking 
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tracking  fd  deeply,  it  leaves  a  lefs  powerful  and  laftihg  fccnt^ 
*'and  the  dogs  in  purfuit  are  more  frequently  at  a  fault. 

We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  the  fallow  deer,  which 
iare  faid  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  (i.)  The  beautiful  fpottcd 
kind,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  Bengal.  (%,)  The 
very  deep  brown  fort,  introduced  by  king  James  I.  from  Nor- 
way. From  having  obferved  their  hardinefs,  and  that  they 
could  endure  the  winter,  even  in  that  feverc  climate,  without 
fodder,  he  brought  over  fome  into  Scotland,  and  difpofed  of 
them  among  his  chaces.  Since  that  time,  they  have  multiplied 
in  many'  parts  of  Britain  y  and  England  is  now  famous  for  its 
venifon.  Found  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  Greece,  Syria, 
and  the  north  of  China. 


THE    ROE. BUCK 

■  .  .  >>     «  . 

Is  the  fmalleft  of  the  deer  kind  in  our  climate,  and  is  almoft 
cxtind^,  except  in  fome  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Ex- 
ceeds three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  high ;  horns  from  eight  to 
nine  inches  long,  upright,  rounds  divided  into  only  three  , 
brunches,  and  are  deciduous  (or  flied);  Body  covered  with 
very  long  hair,  well  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  its  mountainous 
abode.  The  lower  part  of  each  hair  is  aih-colour ;  near  the 
ends  is  a  narrow  bar  of  black,  the  points  are  yellow.  The 
hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  tipped  with  aft-colour.  The 
cars  are  long,  their  infides  pale  yellow,  covered  with  long  hair. 
The  fpaces  bordering  on  the  eyes  and  mouth,  arc  black.  The 
cheft,  belly,  legs,  and  infide  of  the  thighs,  areyellov/ifli  white  ; 
the  rump  pure  whitest  the  tail  very  fliort.  Tnis^  animal  is  very 
elegant  and  fwift. 

•  '  i^he  roe-buck  courts  the  fbady  thicket,  and  the  rifing  flope. 
Its  hair  is  always  fmooth,  clean,  and  glofl'y;  it. frequents  onl)! 
the  dricft  places,  and  the  pureft  air.  Though  but  a  little  ani- 
mal, (yet,  when  its  young  are  attacked,  it  faceseventhe  flag  him- 
felf,  and  often  comes  ofF  victorious.  It  is  cunning,  difficult  to 
purfue,  and,  though  its  fcent  is  much  ftropger  than  that  of  the 
flag,  more  frequently  makes  good  a  retreat.  The  flag  never 
Dfes  art  till  his  ftrength  declines ;  but  when  the  roe  finds  its 
firft  efforts  to  efcape  are  without  fuccefs,  it  returns  on  its  'for- 
mer track,  again  goes  forward,  and  again  returns,  till  by  its 
vari(  us  windings,  the  fcent  is  entirely  confounded,  and  the  laft 
en^anations  joined  t©  thofe  of  its  former  courfes.  It  jthen,  by 
a  bound,  goes  to  one  fide,  lies  fiat  on  its  belly,  and  permits  the 
pack  to  pafs  by.  without  offering  to  ftir. 

Thefe 


«  Thefe  animals  live  ih  families^  th6  (Ire,  the  dam,  and  the 
young  ones  and  never  admit  a  flranger*  All  the  deer  kind 
are.inconftant  but  tlie  roe-buck,  who  never  leaves  its  mate; 
as  ihey  have  been  generally  bred  up^together  from  fawns, 
their  atcachment  is  ftrong,  permanent,  and  mutual.  The  fe- 
male fawps  in  May  ;  goes  with  young  five  months  and  a  halfj 
which  difiinguifhes  this  animal  from  all  others  of  the  deer 
kind,  that  continue  pregnant  more  than  eight. 

The  female  retreats  to  the  thickeft  woods,  being  not  lefs  ap^ 
prehenfiveof  the  buck  than  of  tlie  wolf,  the  wild  cat,  and  other 
ravenous  animals ;  generally  produces  two,  very  rarely  three. 
In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  thc^fe  are  able  to  follow  their  dam, 
except  purfued.  •  On  fuch  occafions,  the  tendernefs  of  the  darp 
i^  extraordinary;  leaving  them  in  the  deepeft  thickets,  (he 
offers  herfelf  to  the  danger,  and  flies  before  the  hounds,  to 
rniflead  them  from  the  retreat  of  her  little  ones.  Such  animals 
as  are  not  beyond  her  power,  flie  boldly  encounters ;  attacks 
the  flag,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  wolf;  enemies,  which,  in  con- 
j,un6^ion  with  mankind,  have  diminiflied  the  fpecies. 

The  fawns  follow  the  deer  eight  or  nine  months.  They 
filed  their  horns  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  renew  them 
during  winter.  When  they  fall,  and  new  ones  appear,  the 
roe-buck  does  not  forfake  its  ufual  haunts,  but  keeps  down  its 
bead  to  avoid  ftriking  its  horns  againft  the  branches/ of  trees, 
the  pain  of  which  it  feems  to  feel  with  exquifite  fenfibility.  It 
feldom  lives  above  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  if  kept  tame,  not 
^bove  fix  or  feven.  May  be  fubdued,  but  never  domefticated, 
or  familiarized.  Inhabits  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  Tartary 
and  in  China.  Uncertain  whether  an  American  animal  that 
is  very  nunierous,  as  well  in  Louifiana  as  in  Brazil,  of  this^ 
kind,  is  of  this  fpecies,  or  of  one  rcfembliiig  it. 


T  «  E      E  L  K* 

Is  rather  of  the  buck  than  the  flag  kind,  as  its  horns  are 
flatted  toward  the  top ;  but  far  exceds  both  in  ftature,  beings 
often  ten  feet  high :  is  called  in  Europe  the  Elk,  in  Norjh  Ame- 
rica the  Moofe-deer :  is  timorous  and  gentle ;  content  with 
its  pafture,  and  never  willing  to  diflurb  any  other  animal, 
when  fupplied  itfelf. 

,  The  hair  is  very  long  andcoarfe;  the  ears  a  foot  and  an 
half  long.  The  upper  jaw  longrer  by  fix  inches,  than  th© 
lower;  andfilmoft  divided  by  a  deep  hollow:  -a  fort  of  beard 
under    the  throat,  hanging   from   a  finall    excrefcence,  and 

apro^" 


a  promtnenee  in  the  middle  of  the  fordiead.  The  noftrils  four 
inehes  long  on  each  fide  the  Uxoiith;  nofe  very  broad;  it 
vfes  its  fbre  feet,  whic}l  are  Tery  (teirplv  hoofed,  to  ftrike  down 
ks  enemies;  hind-legs  much  morter  than  the  fore«l^i  hoo& 
Tery  mcich  cloVen ;  ccJour  of  the  body  in  general  akfliary  blaclc^ 
andgrey about  the  face. 

There  are  two  kinds,  (f«)  the  common  grey  moofe,  whidr 
is  not  very  large,  and  (2.)  the  black  moofe;  all  have  fiat  pa}- 
mated  hornS|  the  palm  very  large,  having  a  (hort  trunk  at  the 
head,  and  immediately  Ipreading  above  a  foot  broad,  with  a 
kind^  of  finall  antlers,  like  teeth,  on  one  of  the  edges. 

The  grey  moofe-deer  is  about  the  fixe  of  a  horfe.  As  il| 
all  of  this  kind  the  upper  lip  is  much  longer  than  the  under, 
k  is  faid  they  go  backward  as  they  leed^  Thdr  noflrils  are  fo 
taree  that  a  man  may  thruft  his  haiid  in  a  confideraUe  way. 
JoUelyn,  the  firft  Englilh  writer  who  mentions  the  black  moofir, 
6ys,  ^  it  is  a  goodly  creature,  twelve  feet  high,  with  exceed* 
ing  bir  horns,  that  have  broad  palms,  two  fathoms  from  the 
tip  of  one  horn  to  the  other :  that  it  is  a  creature,  oi*  rather  '^ 
fhonfter  of  fiiperfluity,  many  times  bigger  than  an  Engtifti 
ox/*  This  Dudley  confirms,  but  gives  to  the  horns  oni]^ 
tliirty-onae  inches  from  tip  to  tip :  however,  that  fiich  an  ex-* 
fraordinary  animal  as  Joffelyn  defcribes,  has  eaifted,  we  cah« 
not  doubt,  fihce  horns  twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip  have  been 
found  foffi],  as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  America. 

Thefj?  animals  delight  in  cold  countries,  feeding  on  graft 
in  Ainmier,  and  on  bark  of  trees  in  winter.  The  nativeji 
jtrepare  to  hunt  them  when  the  fun  be^ns  to  melt  the  fnow  bV 
day,  which  is  frozen  again  at  night;  for  then  the.icy  cruft 
which  covers  ths  fnow  (uftially  four  feet  deep)  is  too  weak  1^9 
fupport  fo  great  a  bulk,  and  retards  the  creature's  motioif» 
The  timorous  animal,  by  its  endeavours  to  efcape,  finks  at 
every  ftep : .  fiill  it  purfues  its  way  through  a  thoufand  ob(bu» 
cles :  the  fnow  yields  to  its  weight ;  the  (harp  icer  wounds  its 
feet ;  its  lofty  horns  are  entangled  in  the  branches  as  it  pafie^ 
(thefe  are  broken  down  with  eafe ;  and  where  the  moofe-deer 
funs,  is  traced  by  the  fnapping  off  branches  of  trees,  as  thick  ^s 
a  man's  thigh,  with  its  horns).  The  chace  lafts  thus  a  whol^ 
day;  femetimes  two,  or  three  days.  The  moofe  trots  Ojfi 
(which  is  its  ufual  pace),  till  its  purfuers  come  up ;  after  re«' 
peated  wounds,  and  repeated  exertions,  quite  tired,  and  fpent» 
It  f|nks,  like  a  ruined  building,  and  fliakes  the  earth  beneath  i» 
fell. 

The  flefli  H  well  tafted,  and  Bouriflling.  The  hide  i$ 
ftrong,  and  &  thick,  that  it  will  turn  a  mulkel  ball.    The; 

fur 
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&r,  viewed  through  a  microfcape,  appears  fpongy  like  a  bul- 
rufli,4ndis  frndUcr  at  the  roots  and  points  than  in  the  miudle^ 
far  this  reafon,  it  lies  very  flat  and  fmooih,  and  though  beacea 
aodabufed  never  iainach).alMrays  returns  to  itsforoier  ftace. 

THE    REIN-DEER. 

Is  native  of  the  poUr  regions,  and  incapable  of  fuftaining 
fnore  temperate  climates.  From  it  the  natives  of  LapUnd  and 
Greenland  (apply  moft  of  their  wants;  like  a  horfe,  it  con* 
veys  them  and  their  fcanty  furniture  from  mouotain  to  moun- 
tain ;  like  a  coiv  ii  gives  milk;  and  like  a  (h.^ep,  it  furniflies  a 
warm,  chough  homely  ^loathing ;  the  milk  a6Fords  cheefe,  the 
flefli,  food ;  the  tendons,  bowftrings »  ( ^hen  fplir,  thread)  the 
horns,  gkie ;  and  the  bones,  (jpoons. 

The  rein*deer  fomewhat  refeatbles  the  elk  in  its  horns,  has 
brow-antfers,  very  large,  and  hanging  over  the  eyes,  pal- 
Oiated  toward  the  top,  and  beading  forward.  The  rein-deer, 
is  mueh  fmaller,  lower,  and  ftronger  built  than  the  ftag ;  its 
legs  fliorter  and  thicker,  its  hoofs  much  broader,  its  hair  much 
thicker  sAd  warmer,  its  horns  much  larger,  as  alfo  its  ears ;  its 
pace  is  a  ki^id  of  trot,  which  it  can  eontinue  for  a  whde  days  • 
ks  hoofs  are  doven  and  moveable,  fo  that  it  fpreads  them  abroad 
asftgoes^  to  prevent  finking  into  the  fnow,  this,  when  it  raifes 
ks  foot  again,  occaiiong  them  to  fir  ike  together  with  an  audi* 
l>le  crack;  (the  elk  has  the  fame  peculiarity.)  The  female 
sein  deer  has  horns  as  well  as  the  male,  by  which  the  fpecies  is 
diflinguiihed  from  every  kind  of  deer. 

When  the  rein  deer  firil  (hed  their  coat  they  are  brown;  as 
lummer  approaches,  thei^  hair  grows  whidm ;  and  at  hft^ 
nearly  grey.  They  are,  however,  alwa}rs  black  about  the  eyes. 
The  neck  has  long  hair,  hanging  down,  coarfer  than  other 
^rts.  The  feet,  at  the  infertion  of  the  hoof,  are  furrounded 
with  a  ring  of  white*  The  hair  in  general  flands  fo  thick  over 
•the  body,  that  if  one  fhould  attempt  to  feparate  it,  the  fkin  will 
^10  where  appear  uncovered:  when  it  falls,  it  feems  broken 
Ihort  near  the  bottom ;  fo  that  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  re- 
^j^lains• 

The  borns  of  the  female  are  like  thofe  of  the  male,  but 
imaller  and  lefs  branchmg.  As  in  other  deer,  they  fproutfrom 
4tie  points  ;  and  are  furiiifhed  with  an  hairy  bark  which  fup- 
^orts  the  blood-vefTels,  of  moft  exouifite  fcnflbility.  They 
^flied  their  horns,  at  the  latter  end  of  November ;  and  are  not 
completely  furaifbed  again  till  towsids  autumn*  The  female 
retains  hers  till  ihe  brings  forth.  In 
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-  In  Lapland  this  animal  forms  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants^' 
tome  of  whom  polTcfs  herds  of  a  thoufand :  their  great  enemies 
are  the  innumerable  fwai^ms  of  gnats- which  infeft  the  lower 
groi/nds  in  fummer,  and  even  drive  tfeem  from,  their  paftures 
to  the  mountains,  where  the  gnats  fear  to  come  becaufe  of  the 
cold. 

Befide  the  gnat>  there  is  a  gadfly,  no  Tefs  formidable  and 
often  fatal.  I'his  fly  is  bred  under, their  Ikins,  where  the  egg 
iias  been  depofited  the  preceding  fiimmer,  and  is  no  (boner  pro- 
duced than  it  endeavours  Co  depofit  its. eggs. in  a  place  fimilar 
to  that  from  whence  it  came.  Whenev^,  therefore,  this  fly 
appears  ever  an  herd  of  •rein-deer,  it  tewrifies  the  whole ;  knowv 
ing  their  enemy,  by  tofling  their  horns,,  and  .running  aqiong 
«ach  other,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  or  feek  ifaelt&r  in  the 
mountains  ;^  they  ha v«  ^Ifo  enemies  in  theibeafts  of  the-fore% 
and  in  difeafes,  fome  of  which  are  fudden,  coht^Iou^  au4;in- 
curable.  .         .    ;   ,. 

Every  morning  and  evening,  during  fummer,  ;the .  herdfrnaoi 
returns  to  the  cottage  with  his  deer  to* be  milked,  where  the 
women  have  previoufly  kindled  a  fmoky  fire^., which::  drives 
off  the  gnats,  and  keeps  the  rein-deer  quiet.  Thetfemal^  yieid$ 
about  a  pint,  then  the  berdfman  drives  them  back  td.ieod,  he 
neither  folds  norhoufes  them,  neither  provides  their  fubfiftence^l 
ix>r  cultivates  their  pafture.  Their  chief  and  almoft  only  food^ 
in  winter,  is  the  mofs,  from  this  circumftance  named  rein-deer 
lichen  (lichin-ranglferinus).  This  is  of  two  kinds;  one 
white,  which  covers  almoft  all  the  defert  parts  of  the  couiKr^ 
like  fnow  ;  the  other  black,  which  covers  the  branches  of  th^ 
trees.  The  deer  purfue  their  food,  though  covered  by .  th^ 
deepeft  fnow,  and  though  its  fiirfacc  be  frozen :  they  turn  it  up 
with  their  nofes,  like  fwine,  ufe  having  hardened  that  part.  ,  ^ 
The  rein  deer  are  of  two  kinds,  wild  and  tame.  The'wil.4 
are  larger  and  ftronger,  but  more  mifchievous  than  the  other/. 
No  creature  can  be  more  aftive,  patient,  and  willing  tha,n  the 
tame;  when  hard. puded,  they  will  trot  nine  or  ten  Swedi(a 
miles,  (between  fifcy  and  fixty  Englifti  miles)  at  one  ftretchj: 
tut  the  poor  obedient  creature  fatigues  itfelf  to  death.  Ifi 
general,  they  can  go  about  thiay  miles  without  halting,  and 
without  danger.  _         % 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  gives 
milk  till  about  the  middle  of  06tober.  Goes  with  vOujijr 
about  eight  months  and  generally  brings  two ;   is  foi>d  of  her 

?^oung,  and  often,  when  they  are  fep^rated  from  her,  returqjp 
rom  paTfture^  keeps  calling  round  the  cottage  for  them,  an4 
will  not  defift,  till  they  are  brought  and  laid  at  her  feet.     They 
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are  at  firft  of  a  light  brown,  but  become   darker  with  age.^ 
The  old  almoft  approach  to  blackncfs.     The  young   follow' 
the  dam  two  or  three  years;  acquire   their  full  growth  at 
four;  are  then  trained,  and  managed  for  drawing  the  Hedge, 
and  continue  ferviceabie  four  or  five  years.     Live  about  fifteen 
or  fixteen  vears. 


GIRAFFE,    OR    CAMELOPARDALIS, 

Horns  (hort,  ereS,  trunftated  at  top : 
£tght  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw :  only* 

Its  h^d  fomewhat  refembles  a  deer;  it  has  two  round 
horns  (which  perhaps  it  ibeds),  a  foot  long,  blunt,  thick,  and 
tufted  with  hair ;  in  its  (very  long)  neck  refembles  a  horfe ;  in 
its  legs  and  feet,  a  deer;  its  fore  legs  are  much  longer  than 
the  hinder*  .  Its  tail  refembles  a  horfe,  but  has  lefs  hair.  Its 
hoofs  are  extremely  black,  obuife,  and  fpread.  A  kind  of 
mane  runs^all  down  its  fpine;  mclining  backwards  to  half 
way  of  the  back,  then  inclining  forwards,  and  near  the  tail 
inclining  backwards  again.  This  mane  is  long  on.  the  neck, 
ihort  toward  the  tail.  Its  eyes  have  eye-lalhes  of  ftifF  hair ; 
fome  fliff  hairs  alfo  round  the  mouth.  Ears  large;  its  teeth 
refembling  thofe  of  the  deer,  are  made  entirely  for  vegetable 
pafture.  It  js  beautifully  parti-coloured  with  brown  or  black 
fpots,  on  a  light  browniih  or  dirty  white  ground:  the  females 
lighter  than  the  males.  Is  tim(M:ous  and  harmlefs;  lives  en«» 
tirely  on  the  leaves  of  "irees ;  always  carries  its  head  very  high  ; 
kneels  down  to  drink  ;  its  motion  is  a  kind  of  pace,  the  two 
front  or  two  hind  legs  moving  together;  runs  awkwardly, 
and  badly ;  often  lies  down  on  its  belly ;  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  rarely  feen  in  Europe.  Pompey  exhibited^  aC 
one  time,  no  lefs  than  ten.  Inhabits  the  internal  regions  of 
Africa. 

'I'he  dimenfionff  of  a  young  one,  brought  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  were  as  follows :  Length  cf  the  head,  one  foot 
eight  inches;  the  fore  leg,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
ihoulder,  ten  feet ;  from  thence,  to  the  top  of  the  head,  feven^ 
making  together  feventeen  feet ;  height  of  the  hind  leg,  eight 
feet  five  inches  :  from  the  top  of  the  fhoulder,  to  the  infertion 
of  the  tail,  feven  feet.  Some  are  twenty  five  feet  fr<;^in  nofe 
to  tail.  , 
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THE    MUSK    ANIMAL. 

No  horns;  Two  tufks  in  the  lower  jaw  dependent; 
Eight  fmall  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw :  only. 

Musk  is  brought  to  Europe  in  fmall  bags,  about  thcv  fize 
of  a  pigeon's  ^gg,  containing  a  kind  of  dufky  reddifh  fubftance, 
]ike  coagulated  blood,  which^  in  large  quantities,  has  a  very 
ftrong  fmell ;  but  when  mixed  and  difFufed,  becomes  an  agree- 
able perfume.  No  fubftance  known  has  a  ftronger  or  more 
permanent  fmell.  A  grain  of  mufk  perfumes  a  vrfiole  room  ; 
and  its  odour  Continues  fome  days  without  diminution ;..  in  a 
larger  quantity  it  continues  for  years,  and  feems  (qarce  wafted 
in  weight,  though  it  has  filled  the  acmofphers  to  a  great  diftance 
with  its  particles.  In  nervous  and  hyfteric  diiorders,  it  is 
found  a  powerful  remedy.  The  animal  is  known  but  ioi- 
perfedHy. 

The  Mufk  animal  is  three  feet  fix  inches  iii  length,  about  two 
feet  three  or  four  inches  high.  The  head  is  above  half  a  foot 
long ;  the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  lomewhat  like  a  greyhound  % 
ears  long  4nd  narrow,  infide  pale  yellow,  outfide  deep  brown, 
partly  ere£t,  like  thofe  of  a  rabbit ;  the  tail  not  two  inches  ; 
is  cl oven- footed ;  hoofs  flender  and  black;  hair  is  ere£^,  on 
the  head  and  legs  half  an  inch  long,  on  the.  belly  an  inch  and 
iialf,  on  the  back  and  buttocks  three  inches,  and  proportionably 
thicker  than  in  any  other  animal ;  is  waved  brown  and  white 
alternately,  from  the  root  to  the  point ;  on  the  head  and  thighs 
brown,  under  the  belly  and  tail  white,  a  little  curlc^l,efpecially 
on  the  back  .and  belly.  On  each  fide  of  the  lower  jaw,  under 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  is  a  tuft  of  thick  hair,  which  is  (hort 
aY^d  hard,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  hair  of 
this  animal  is  foft  and  fine.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  tu£kst 
which  are  near  two  inches  long,  and  turn  back  fomewhat  hook-j 
ed;  and  more  particularly  for  the  mufk  bag,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg,  on  the  belly  of  the  male  only ;  It  has 
two  fmall  orifices,  one  naked,  the  other  hairy.  It  is  a  very 
fearful  animal;  has  the  ienfe  of  hearing  fo  quick,  that  it  cari 
difcover  an  enemy  at  a  great  diftance.  The  female  is  lefs  than 
the  male,  nofe  ibarper,  wants  the  two  tiifks,  and  has  two  fmall 
teats. 

'  Inhabits  Tibet,  China,  Tonquin,  and  Bontan,  from  lat*  6a  ta 
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45  or  44 ;  but  never  wanders  fo  far  fouth,  except  forced  by  the 
feverity  of  the  feafon,  in  fearch  of  corn  pr  rice  newly  grown. 
Naturally  inhabits  mountains  covered  with  pines ;  loves  foli- 
tude  ;  if  purfued,  feeks  inacceffible  fummits.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  that  the  mufk  bags  fold  by  the  hunters  are  adulteVatedy 
as  the  greateft  plenty  of  the  animal  could  fcarce  fupply  the 
quantity  fold.  The  fle(h  of  the  animal  is  infe<Eled  with  the 
icent,  but  is  eaten  by  the  Mufcovites.  The  Tibet  mufk  is 
the  beft ;  the  Ruffian  the  worft.  This  is  not  the  only  animal 
refembling  the  deer,  yet  without  horns.  There  are  others  i» 
Brazil  and  in  India. 


THE    CAMEL    AND    DROMEDARY. 

>  Six  cuttthg  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw :  only^ 
'  'iippet  lip  divided  like  that  of  a  hare. 
*'*'     Small  hoofs*    No  /putious  hoofs. 

Th£Se  animaTi  are  alike^  except  tHat  the  camel  has  but  one 
bunch  on  his  back ;  the  4;roKnedary  has  two.  The  camel  alfb 
is  the  flrongefl  and  largeQ^  The  two  races  produ^  with  each 
other,  and  the  mixed  breed  thus  formed  is  confidered  the  befl» 
the  mof^  patient,  and  mofl  iildefatigable. 

The  camel  has  a  bunch  ba  the  back,  fmall  head,  little  ears, 
long  neck  and  bending;  is  abou(^flx  fett  fix  inches  to  the  top 
of  his  bunch  $  hair  foft,  longefl  about  th^  neck,  throat,  and 
bunch ;  tail  long,  hoofs  fmail,  divided,  but  not  entirely ;  the 
foal  exceffively  tough  and  pliant;  has  fix  callofities  on  the 
legs,  one  on  each  knee,  one  on  the  infide  of  each  fore-leg  oa 
the  upper  joint,  one  on  the  infide  of  the  hind-leg  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thigh,  another  on  the  lower  part  of  tjie  breaft,  being 
tfaciplaces  on  which  the  animal  refls  when  lying  down. 

The  camel  is  by  far  the  mofl  numerous,  and  is  fpread  over 
the  defarts  of  Arabia,  Africa,'  Perfia,  Tartary,  and  great  part 
of  the  Eafl  Indies,  but  cannot  fubfifV,  or  propagate,  in  the 
variable  climates  towards  the  north ;  feems  formed  for  coun- 
tries where  fhrubs  are  plenty,  and  water  fcarce ;  where  it  caa 
travel  the  fandy  deiart,  without  meeting  rivers,  and  can  find 
food  at  expeded  diflances  ;  fuch  a -country  is  the  defart  of  Ara- 
bia,<«'whicfa  feeifns  mofl  adapted  to  this  animal.  They  have 
been  traofported  to  /Spain,  to  America,  to  Barbadoes,  but 
without  efFea.  G%  The 
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The  camel  is  the  moft  temperate  of  animals^  and  can  journey 
feveral  days  without  drinking.  Its  fcet^  formed  for  travelling 
upon  fand,  are  utterly  unfit  for  moift  or  marfhy  places.  If 
the  camel  {hould  flip,  as  in  moift  placesit  might,  it  would  fplic 
afander  beneath  its  burthen. 

The  Arabs,  therefore,  find  this  animal  a  moft  ufeful  affiftant, 
and  by  its  means  crofs  thofe  defarts  with  iafety,  which  would  be 
unpaflable  by  any  other  conveyance. 

The  natives  copld  neither  fubfift,  traffick,  or  travel  without 
the  camel;  its  milk  and  fleOi  yields  nourilhment;  its  hair, 
which  it  flieds  yearly,  clothing ;  and  if  they  fear  an  invading 
enemy,  their  camels  convey  them  an  hundred  miles  in  a  fingle 
day :  all  the  armies  upon  earth  might  be  loft  in  purfuit  of  a 
flying  horde  mounted  on  camels.     . 

The  camel  is  eafily  inftru<Sled  in  the  methods  of  taking  up 
and  fupporting  a  burthen;  their  legs,  a  few  days  rftcr  they 
ar^  produced,,  arc  bent  under  the  bdly ;  they  are  then  loadea, 
and  taught  to  rife;  their  burthen  is  daily  infenfibly  intreafed. 
Equal  care  is  taken  in  making  them  patient  of  hungei  and 
thirft^  while  other  animals  receive  their  food  at  ftated  times, 
the  camel  is  reftrained  for  days  together,  and  thefe  intervals  of 
fcarcity  are  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  animal  feems  capable 
of  fuftaining  them.  The  ftomach  is  admirably  formed  for 
long  abftinence :  befides  the  four  ftomachs  common  to  animals 
that  chew  tt^  cud  (and  tlie  camel  is  of  the  number),  it  has  a 
fifth  ftomach,  which  as  a  refervoir,  holds  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  the  animal  hasbccafion  for;  here  it  remains  without 
corruption,  or  being  adulterated  hy  other  aliments:  the  camel 
when  thirfty,  throws  up  a  quantity  of  this  water  by  a  fimple 
contra<Stion  of  the  mufcles,  into  the  other  ftomaclis,  and  th*is 
niacerates  its  food. 

In  Turkey,  Pftrfia,  Barbary,  and  Ej^ypt,  all  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  by  camels.  Merchants  and  travellers  for  lecurity  unite 
in  a  body,  called  a  caravan ;  fometimes  confifting  of  io>ooa 
perlbns,  and  a  greater  number  of  camels.  Thefe  animals  a  e 
loaded  accoi'ding  to  their  ftrengtb,  and  of  this  each  is  fo  fen:1* 
ble,  that  when  overloaded,  he  remains  on  his  belly,  refufing  to 
rife,  till  bis  burthen  be  lefTcned.  Large  camels  cs^rry  looo 
pound?,  fometimes  1200  pounds;  the  dromedary  from  600  to 
yoo.  In  trading  journeys,  they  feldom  go  above  thirty,  or 
thirty  five  miles  a  day.  Every  evening,  when  they  arrive  at  a 
ilage,  which  is  ufually  fome  fpot  of.  verdure,  they  feed  at  li- 
berty, and  eat  as  much  in  an  hour,  as  will  fupply  them  for 
twenty  four :  they  prefer  coarfe  weeds,  the  thiftle,  nettle,  ca- 
fia,  and   other  prickly  vegetables ;  but  ^their  drivers  fupply    . 
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them  with  balls  of  meal,  of  barley,  or  beans,  as  more  perma-^ 
nent  nourilhment.  Thefe  animals  having  often  gone  the  fame 
track,  are  faid  to  know  their  way  precilely,  even  when  their 
guides  are  bewildered. '  When  they  come  within  a  few  miles 
of  their  baiting-place,  in  the  evenings  they- fagaciou fly  increafe 
their  fpeed,  and  t>ften  trot  with  vivacity  to  their  ftage.  They 
can  difcover  water  by  their  fcent  at  half  a  league  diitance,>and 
will  haften  towards  it,  long  before  their  drivers  perceive  it. 
They  are  enlivened  by  the  pipe  and  mufic,  and  this  always 
forms  part  of  their  driver's  proieffion. 

The  humps  on  the  baclc  grow  large  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal is  wel(  fed^  and  are  in  fubftance  not  unlike  the  udder  of  a 
c6w.  The  female  goes  with  young  about  a  year,  and  pro- 
duces but  One  at  a  time.  Camel's  milk  is  abundant  and  nou- 
rifhing,  and  mixed  with  water  makes  a  principal  part  of  the 
beverage  of  the  Arabs.  Ordinarily  lives  from  forty  to  fifty 
years. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fwift  dromedary,  ufed  only  to'  ride  on,  it 
is  trained  for  funning  matches,  and  to  carry  couriers,  who  tra- 
vel an  hundred  miles  a  day  for  nine  d^ys  together  over  burning 
fands.  The  Afirican  camels  are  very  hardy^  and  pafs  dreadful 
defajTts  from'  Numidia  to  Ethiopia. 


THE    LAMA. 

The  Lama  may  be  confidered  as  the  camel  of  the  new  world, 
but  is  every  way  fmaller.  It  lefembles  the  camel,  not  only 
in  i|s  natural  mildnefs,  but  its  aptnefs  for  fer;Vitude,  its  mode* 
ration,  and  its  patience.  The  Americans  early  availed  them- 
felves  of  thefe  ufeful  qualities. 

They  belong  entirely  to  the  new  continent ;'  and  are  not 
fpread  over  all  America,  but  chiefly  among  the  Andes ;  inhabit- 
ing the  higheft  regions  of  the  globe,  and  feeming  to  require  the 
pureft  air.  In  Potofi,  and  other  provinces  of  Peru,  where  they 
are  numerous,  they  form  the  chief  riches  of  their  mafters,  Indi- 
ans and  Spaniards :  their  flefli  is  excellent  food  ;  their  hair,  or 
rather  wool,  forms  clothing  ;  and,  in  the  mod  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous ways,  tjiey  carry  burthens  of  a  hundred  weight  with 
iafety.  They  go  about  fifteen  miles  a  day;  their  tread  i^ 
heavy,  but  lure;  they  defcend  precipices,  and  find  footing 
among  craggy  rocks  where  men  can  fcarce  accompany  them. 
After  four  or  five  days  labour,  they  are  obliged  to  repofe  for  ^ 
day  or  two.  They  are  chiefly  ufed  in  carrying  the  riches  of 
the  mines  of  Potofij  and' it  is  faid  there  are  above  300,000  of 
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thcfc  animals  in  conftant  employ.    They  were  ufed  to  plough  the 
knd  before  the  introdudion  of  mules. 

The  Lama  is  about  the  fize  of  an  afs  ;  fome  are  four  or  four 
and  half  feet  high^  and  fix  in  length;  the  neck  fs  three  feet 
long,  the  head  fmal))  the  (kce  refembling  a  Camel,  eyes  large, 
nofe  long,  lips  thick,  the  upper  divided,  the  lower  a  little  de^ 
pending;  like  all  animals  that  feed  on  grafs,  wants  the  uppef 
catting  teeth ;  the  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with 
great  agility;  the  tail  is  fmall,  ftrait,  a  little  turned  up  at  the  ' 
end.  It  is  cloven  footed,  like  the  ox,  but  has  a  kind  of  fpear* 
like  appendage  behind,  which  affifts  it  when  pading  over 
precipices  and  nigged  ways;  the  wool  on  the  back  is  fiiort, 
but  long  on  the  fides  and  the  belly ;  has  fmooth  hair  when 
tame,  rough  when  wild  ^  are  moftly  brown,  but  fome  white, 
black,  or  (potted. 

The  lama  is  extremel]);  moderate  in  drinking,  and  exceeds 
even  the  camel  in  temperance.  Indeed^  of  all  creatures,  it 
feems  to  require  water  the  leaft,  being  fupplied  by  nature 
with  fi^va  in  fuch  large  quantities,  that  it  fpits  it  out  on  every 
occaficMf,  and  this  faiiya  is  its  only  offenfive  weapon;  wherever 
k£alls  on  the  fkili,lt  caufesan  itching  and  reddifli  fpot. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  wild  in  great  numbers,'  and  exhi^- 
bit  marks  of* very  great  force  a^id  agility;  are  in  fhape  de- 
licate and  ftrong  ;  colour  tawney,  wool  ihort  ^  in  their  native 
forefts  are  gregarious,  forming  flocks  of  two  or  three  hun^ 
dred.  When  they  perceive  a  ftranger,  they  regard  him  with 
aftonifliment,  without  marking  fear  or  furprife ;  but  (hortly,  aS 
if  by  confent,  they  fnufF  up  the  air,  fome  what  like  horfes,  and 
take  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains :  are  fonder  of  the 
northern  than  die  fouthern  fide  of  the  Andes ;  often  climb 
above  the  fnowy  tradts  of  the  mountain,  and  fcem  vigorous 
m  proportion  to  the  coldnefs  of  their  iituation. 

The  lama  feems  tb  be  the  largeft  of  the  camel  kind  in  Ame-^ 
rica ;  there  are  others  called  guanacoes  and  pacos^  that  are 
finaller  and  weaker j  of  the  fame  nature  and  form.  The  wool: 
of  theL  paco  is  formed  into  ftuffs,  not  inferior  to  illk,  either 
in  price  or  beauty.  The  natural  colour  of  the  paco  is  that 
of  a  dried  rofe*Ieaf,  or  dull  purple ;  the  manufafturers  feldom. 
ij^e  its  wool,  but  form  it  into  quilts  and  carpets. 


OF 
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OF    THE    HOG    KIND. 
Cutting  teeth  in  both  jaws.* 

The  hog  kind  feems  to  unite  thofe  diftinSions  by  which 
others  are  (eparated :  it  refembles  the  horfe  in>the  number  of 
its  teeth,  which  amount  to  forty  four,  in  the  length  of  its; 
head,  and  in  having  but  one  ftomach.  It  refembles  the  cow 
in  its  apparently  cloven  hoofs,  and  the  poAtion  of  its  intef-^ 
tines  i  afid  it  refembles  the  rapacious  jdnds  in  its  appetite  for 
flefh,  in  not  chewing  the  cud,  in  a  numerous  progeny,  and  in 
having  fhort  inteftines;  its  hoofs  alfo,  though  apparently 
cloven,  on  anatomical  infpeflion,  appear  formed  with  bones 
like  beafts  of  prey  -,  and  the  ^umber  of  their  teats  increafes  the 
iimilitude. 

The  wild  boar  Is  by  no  means  fo  ftupid  or  fo  filthy^  as  that 
reduced  to  tamenefs^  he  is  fmaller ;  his  colour  an  iron  grey»  in-* 
dining  to  black ;  his  fnout  is  muchlonger  than  that  of  the  tame  i 
his  ears  fhorter,  rounder  and  black.  He  roots  up  the  groun4 
like  a  furrow,  and  does  irreparable  damage  in  cultivated  lands. 
He  has  large  tufks,  fome times  almoft  a  foot  long:  they  grow 
from  both  jaws,  bend  upward  circularly,  are  exceeding  fharp, 
and  never  fall )  the  hog  kind  never  fheds  its  teeth.  The  tufks 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  moft  to  be  dreaded,  and  give  very  terrible, 
-wounds.  .       . 

The  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  neither  folitary  nor 
gregarious.  The  three  firft  years  the  litter  follows  the  fow> 
and  the  family  lives  together.  They  are  then  called  beafts  of 
coflfipany,  and  unite  their  forces  againft  beafts  of  prey,  calling 
to  each  other  with  a  very  loud  and  fierce  note ;  the  ftrongeft 
face  the  danger,  the  weakeft  fall  into  the  centre.  In,  this  pp* 
fition  few  ravenous  beafts  dare  attack  them.  When  the  wild 
boar  is  niature,  and  confciousr  of  his  ftrength^  he  walks  the  fo^ 
reft  alone,  and  fearlefs.  •      .^ 

The  bog^  in  a  natural  ftate,  feeds  chiefly  on  roots  and  vege-* 
tables ;  feldom  attacks  other  animals ;  but  if  an  animal  die  in 
th^  foreft,  or  is  .wounded  beyond  refiftance,  it  becomes  a 
prey  to' the  hog,  who  feldom  refufes  animal  food,  how  putrid 
foever,  though  never  at  the  pains  of  chafing  or  procuring  it 
alive.  In  America,  hogs  feed  on  rattle-fiiakes  with  fafety,  and 
are  thereby  very  uTefuI,  . 
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I^s  of  all  quadrupeds  moft  delicate  in  the  choice  of  vege- 
tables^ and  rejefts  a  greater  number  than  others.  The  cow, 
kyk  Linnaeus,  eats  276  plants,  and  rcjetSs  218;  the  goat 
eats  449,  and  rqefts  126 ;  the  fheepeats  387,  and  rejefts  141  ; 
the  horfe  eats  262,  and  reje£h  212  ;  but  the  hog  eats  only  72, 
and  rejefts  171 ;  fo  that  where  it  finds  variety,  the  hog  rejects 
the  worft  with  as  diftinguifhing  atafteas  any  quadruped  what* 
cv^r.  In  the  peach  orchards  of  North- America,  where  ^he 
hog  has  plenty,  it  will  rejeA  the  fruit  that  has  lain  a  few  hours 
on  the  ground,  and  continue  on  the  watch  hours  together  for 
;»  fre(h  >;«^ndfall. 

'The  hog  is  ftupid,  inaftive,  and  drowfy;  would  deep  half 
its  time ;  were  it  not  frequently  awaked  by  the  calls  of  appe- 
tite, which  having  fatis&a,  it  goes  to  reft  again.  Its  whole 
life  is  fleep  and  gluttony,  whereby  it  foon  grows  unfit  evea 
for  exiftence ;  its  flefti  becomes  a  greater  load  than  its  legs  can 
fupport,  and  it  continues  to  feed  lying  down,  or  kneeling,  a  hdp- 
leis  inftance  of  indulged  fenfuality  5  is  keen  of  fmelT;  its  fat 
^  is  difpofed  different  froni  that  of  other  animals  in  a  regular 
coat  over  the  body.  When  the  wind  blows  violently,  is 
greatly  agitated,  anfl  runs  to  its  fty,  fcreaming  horribly ;  which 
feems  to  indicate  that  it  is  naturally  of  a  warm  climate.  It  ap- 
pears alfo  to  forefee  bad  weather,  bringing  ftraw  in  its  mouth, 
preparing  a  bed,  and  hiding  itfelf  from  the  impending  florm, 
When  it  hears  any  of  its  kind  in  diftrefs,  gathers  round  it,  to 
lend  fruitlefs  affiftanee,  and  to  fympathize  with  its  fufierings. 
They  have  been  known  to  fur  round  a  dog  that  had  teazed  them, 
and  kill  him  on  the  fpot.  Neverthelefs,  the  hog  is  fo  brutal^ 
as  to  eat  its  own  offspring,  and  fometimes  infants. 

Mofl  difeafes  of  this  animal  arife  from  intemperance;  mea- 
lies, impofthumesi' and  fcrophula.  It  has  been  thought  they 
wallow  in  the  mire  to  deftroy  a  fort  of  loufe  thaf  infefls  them  ; 
rather,  perhaps,  tp  cool  their  furfeited  body.  They  generally 
live  eighteen  or  twenty  years  5  and  the  females  produce  till  fif- 
teen. As  they  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  at  a  litter,  twice 
a  year,  they  would  fhortly  become  exceeding  numerous,  if  not 
diminiibed.  In  the  wild  ftate,  th,e  fow  brings,  forth  but  once 
a  year.  .  -     ' 

The  wild  boar  was  formerly  native  of  Britain,  as  appears 
fromjhe  laws  of  Hoel  Dda,  the  famous  Welch  legiflator,  who* 
permitted  his  grand  huntfmari  10  chace  that  animal  from  the* 
middle  of  Npvember  to  the  beginning  of  December.  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror  punithed  thofe  convifted  of  killing  the  wild 
boar  ip  his  forefts,  with  the  lofs  of  their  eye^.  At  prefent  the 
wild  breed  is  extind  j  but  no  country  makes  greater  ufe  pf  the 
tame.  This 
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This  animal  is  native  of  moft  countries,  except  in  the  fri- 
gid zones  and  Kamtchatka,  and  wherti  the  cold*  is  very  fevere : 
Was  introduced  into  America  by  the  Europeans,  and  abounds 
to  excefs  in  the  hot  and  ternperate  parts.  The  Eaft  India 
breed Js  lower,  lefs  furniflied  with  hair,  ufually  black,  the  belly 
almoft  touching  the  ground ;  it  is  now  common  in  England. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  this  animal  about  Upfal, 
which  is  fingle-hoofed,  like  the  horfe ;  but  in  no  other  refped 
differing  from  the >  common  kinds.  The  Guinea  hog  differs 
alfo  in  lome  things  from  our  own. 

I  have  feen  in  the  pofTeffion  of  an  officer,  who  had  ferved 
in  the  Eafl  Indies,  drawings  of  a  pair  of  creatures  exadUy  rtf- 
fembling  hogs,  except  that  they  had  only  two  Ipgs,  theif  hinder 
parts  being  held  up,  in  the  air,  as  it  were.  They  are  natives 
of  Ceylon,  and  were  fent  froth  thence  to  a  R^jah  ^I  believe)  of 
Tanjore,  where  they  were  drawn.  They  walk  with  difficulty,' 
and  are  not  eafily  induced  to  rife. 
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Differs  from  that  of  Europe,  efpecially  by  Its  head; 
which  is  enormoufly  large ;  has  two  tufks  in  the  lower  jaw>' 
and  two  very  large  in  the  upper,  rifing  almoft  perpendicular, 
neap  feven  inches  long.  The  under  lurlks  exadlly  meet  the 
upper  when  the  mouth  is  (hut.  The  head  is  flat  In  front,  and 
ends  in  a  confiderable  breadth  of  fnout,  almoft  of  a  horny  hard^ 
nefs  with  which  he  roots  the  earth;  no  fore  teeth;  his  eyes 
are  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head,  fo  that  he  can  only  fee 
before  him.  Beneath  them  is  a  very  wrinkled  kind  of  hollow, 
formed  of  loofe  Ikin ;  fomfewhat  lower^  the  f^cin  ri  fes,  and 
fprms  on  each  fide  an  excrefbence,  which  at  a  little  diftance  re-' 
(embles  ears  in  fize  and  figure,  broad,  flat,  rounded  at  the  end, 
lying  almoft  in  the  fame  diredion  as  the  face,  intercepting  the' 
view  of  every  thing  below  from  the  animal ;  between  the  ex- 
crefcences  and  the  tufks,  is  a  large  callous  protuberance  on 
each  fide  the  face;  ears  large  and  (harp  pointed,  well  lined 
with  long  whitifh  hairs;  tail  naked,  flender,  and  flat, not  very 
long;  hoofs  divided;  general  colour  blackifh;  grows  to  an 
enormous  fize ;  capable  of  tamenefs,  in  fome  degree  at  lea  ft, 
but  irritable  and  capricious  ;  naturally  very  fwift  and  fierce; 
will  not  breed  with  the  Common  fort;  inhabits  the  hotteft  parts 
df  Africa ;  little  of  its  native  manners  known.     ' 
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*   THE    PECCARY^    orTAJACU. 

The  Peccaryj  or  Tajacu,  is  native  of  America  and  the 
AntiileSy  found  in  herds  of  feveral  hundreds^  grazing  anoeng  * 
tl^e  woods  i  inoffenfive  except  when  ofFended.  , 

The  Peccary  refetnbles  a  (mail  ho£  in  (he  form  of  its  bodyy 
tne  fhape  of  its  head,  the  length  of  its  fnout,  and  the  form  oj^' 
its  legs ;.  but  the  bodjr  is  not  fo  bul%,  its  legs  not  fo  long^' 
its  brifftles  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  hog,, 
and  (bmew^at  refembling  the  q^uills  of  a  porcupijie,  are  not 
near  fo  thick^  but  are  variegated  like  the  porcupine's.     In- 
ftead  of  a  tail,  it  has. only  a  little  fl«(hy  protuberance,  which' 
does  not  even  cover  its  pofteriors*    It  difFers  froin  ^11  quadru-^- 
pcds  by  having  on  its  back  a  lump  refembling  the  navel  inV 
other  animals,  which  fccretes  a'fiquor  of  a  very  ffrong  fineTT/ 
This  lump,  fituated  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  is,  in  gene- 
ral, fo  covered  with  long  brrftlcs,  that  it  cannot  be-  feen-except 
they  be  drawn  afide :  a  (mall  (pace  then  appears,  only  befet 
with  a  few  (hort  fine  hairs:,  in  tl^e  middle  it  rifes,  and  has  an 
Oriiice  capable  cf  receiving  a  gpofe  (^ill,  about  an  inch ^ixx 
cfepth;  round  it,  under  the  fkin,  are   fituated  a  number  of 
(mall  glands,  which  diitil  a  whitifli  liquor,  in  colour  and  fub- 
|]bnce  refembling  that  obtained   from  the  civet  animaT »  but 
ojfFenlive.     While  fome  creatures  have  thefe*  glands  under  thc^ 
belly,  or  under  the  tail,  the  peccary  has  them  on  its  back. 

The  belly  is  almoft  barej  the.briftles  oh  the  fides  gradu- 
ally increafe  in  lengthy  as  they  approach  the  ridge  of  theback^- 
where  fome  are  five  inches  long..    On  the  head,  between  the 
cars,   is  a  Jarge  tuft  of  briftles,  chiefly  black,  the,  ears  are. 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  ftanding  upright ;  the  eyes  re- 
femble  thoft  of  a  common  hog,  butfnialler;  the  fnout  is  like- 
a  hog's,  though  fmall.     One  lide  of  the  lower  lip  is  generally* 
fmooth,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  tulk  of  the  upper  jaw.     The 
feet  and  hoofs  are  perfeftly  \\k%  thofe  of  a  fcorfimon  hog. 
.  The  peccary  may  be  tamed  like  a  hog,  and  has  much   the, 
fame  habits   and   natural    inclinations  j  feeds   upon   the   fame 
aliments;  its  flefh,  though  drier  and  leaner  than   that  pf  the^ 
hog,  \^  45retty  good  eating.     When  killed,  not  only  the  partv 
ojF  generr%tion  muft  be  taken  inftantly  away,  but  ai to  the  lump, 
on.  the  back,  with  all  the  glands  that  contribute  to  its  fupply^.j. 
if  this  operation  be  deferred  only  half  an  hour,  the  fleffi  becomes 
utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

They 
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They  are  -particularly  fierce  when  their  young  are  aflaultcdi 
.they  furr©uud  the  pliuiderer,  atucic  him  boldly,  and  frcqttttitly 
his  life  pay$  the  forfeit  of  his  raflmef?.  The  natives,  if  pur*. 
iiied  by  a  herd,  climb  sl  tree  to  avoid  them  ;  around  which  the 
peccaries  gather,  ^nd  by  threatening  with  their  tufks,  and  ereftr 
ing  their  roujgh  'bciftles  (as  hpgs)  auume  a  very  terrible  appear- 
ance. Thus  .they  remain  at  the  foot  of  (he  tree  hours  toge- 
ther, while  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  wait  patiently,  and  ncit 
.withoji^t.sysprehenfions,  till  they  retire. 

The  peccary,  is  fond  of  mountain-forefts  (not  of  marfhes 
or  ttie  mud,  like  our  hogs)  j  it  fubfifts  on  wild  fruits,  roots, 
gndv^etables^  is  an  unceafing  enemy  to  the  lizard,  toad,  and 
'  Jferpent,  with  which  the  uncultivated  forefts  abound.  Direftly 
as  it  perceives  a  ferpent,  it  frizes  it  with  its  fore  hoofs  and  teeth^ 
ikins  it  in  an  inft^nt  with  great  dexterity,  and  devours  the 
flefli*  The  jaguar  is  its  mortal  enemy,  but  often  feels  the 
force  of  the  united  herd.  It  is  faid  there  are  two  forts  of  pecca- 
jry;  one  large — the  other  fmall,  and  no  enemy  to*marflies  or 
xnud,out  of  which  it  draws  worms  and  infe6b« 
.  Xiie  peccary  is  very  prolific  j  the  young  follow  the  darn 
till  they  cocoe  to  perfection*  If  taken  at  firft,  they  foon  lofe 
^tbeir  neural  fer.oc'ity s  yet  ihew  no  remarkable  figns  of  doci-^ 
llity,  biit.cantinue  uiiipid  and  rude,  without  attachment,  or 
/eeoiing.  to  know  the  hand  that  feeds  them*  They  feldom  ftray 
'hx  from  borne ;  return  of  themfelves  to  the  fty ;  and  do  not 
quarrel,  ex<;ept  fed  in  common:  at  fuch  times  have  an  angry 
Icind  qf  £r,pwj,  mu$:h  ftronger  and  harsher  than  that  .of  the  ho^ 
.but  feldoip  fcream  like  the  hog;  fometinies,  when  frighted  or 
irritated,  they  have  ah  abrupt  ai\gry  manner  of  blowing  like 
"the  boar. 

The  Peccary  is  very  diftindl  from  the  hog,  and  will  not  mik 
with  it. 

The  Warree  js  the  Europeari  hog, 'degenerated  into  a  wild 
ftate,  in  the  forefts  of  America, 


THE  B  ABYROUESSA,  or  INDIAN  HOG. 

This  animal's  figure,  on  the  whole  moft  refemble§  that 
of  the  hog.  It  has  four  cutting  teeth  In  the  upper,  fix  In  the 
Jlowec  jaw..  Its  legs  are  longer,  its  body  more  flender  than  a 
Kog^  its  h^ir  is  finer,  blackifli,  rather  refembling  wool  thaij 
briftles,  but  along  its  back  arejfome  weak  briftles  \  its  tail  is 
lQ0g)Xufted9  often  twifted;  ears  foiallj  ereiSt,  (harp  pointed; 

Ha     '  What 
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What  principally  diftinguiih  it,  are  four  tufks;  the  two 
largeft  (about  twelve  inches  long)  from  the  under  jaw*  The 
jaw-l}ones  of  this  extraordinary  animal  are  very  thick  and 
ftrong,  from  whence  thefe  monftrous  tufks  proceed;  they 
bend  circularly,  the  two  lower  like  thofe  of  the  boar,  the 
two  upper  rife  from  the  upper  jaw,  rather  like  horns  than 
teeth  J  and,  bending  upwards  and  backwards,  forifietimes  have 
their  points   direded   to   the  animal's  eyes,  and    fometimes 

frow  into  them.     The  tufks   ifi   both  jaws  are  of  a  very 
ne  ivory,  fmoother  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  elephant,  but 
not  fo  hard  or  ferviceable,' 

Thefe  enormous  tuflcs  give  this  animal  a  very  formidable 
appearance  ^  yet  it  is  thought  to  be  much  lefs  dangerous  than 
the  wild  boar.  They  go  together  in  herds ;  often  iii  compa* 
ny  with  the  wild  boar,  with  which,  however,  they  are  never 
known  to  engender;  have  a  very  ftrong  fcent,  which  dUcovers 
them  to  the  hounds;  and,  when  purfued,  they  growl  dread- 
fully, often  turning  back  upon  the  dogs,  and  wounding  them 
with  the  tufks  of  the  lower  jaw^  for  thofe  of  the  upper  are 
rather  an  obftru£tion  than  a  defence.  They  run  much  fwifter 
than  the  boar ;  have  a  more  exquifite  fcent,  winding  the  men 
and  dogs  at  a  great  difiance.  When  hunted  clofely,  generally 
plunge  into  the  fea,  where  they  fwim  with  great  fwiftnefs  and 
facility,  diving  and  rifiiig  again  at  pleafure.  Are  fierce  when 
offended ;  peaceable  and  harmlefs  when  unmolefled ;  eafily 
tamed ;  their  flefli  good,  but  faid  to  putrefy  very  quickly. 
They  repofe  themfelves  by  hitching  one  of  tneir  upper  tufks 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree;  live  upon  vegetables  and  the  leaved, 
of  trees;  never  break  into  gardens,  like  other  fwine;  inhabit 
near  Amboyna  and  Celebes; 


THE    RHINOCEROS. 

One  large  horn  on  the  nofe. 

'Some  have  two  horns :  or,  thefe  are  adiflind  fpecies. 

Each  hoof  cloven  into  three  parts. 

/ 

The  rhinoceros  is  ufually  twelve  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the 
fait;  fix  to  feyen  feet  high ;  the  circumference  of  its  body 
is  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  Has  a  horn,  growing  from  the 
fnout,  fometimes  three  feet  and  an  half  long;  without  this, 
that  part  would  referable  the  head  of  an  hog :  the  upper  Ii|^ 
is  much  longell  in  proportion,  ends  in  a  point,  is  very  pliable, 

ferves 
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ferves  to  coWeSt  its-  food,  and  deliver  it  into  the  moudi :  ears 
large,  eredl,  and  pointed ;  eyes  fmall  and  piercino;  i  flcia 
naked,  rough,  knotty,  and  lying  upon  die  body  in  folds  ^  of  a 
dTrty  brown  colour ;  (o  thick  as  to  turn  the  edge  jof  a  fcy- 
miter,  and  to  refift  a  inu'quet  ball;  the  belly  bangs  loiV  ;  Ine 
legs  are  (hort,  ftrong  and  thick,  and  the  hoofs  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  pointing  forward. 

Native  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  found  in  thofe  extenfive  fo« 
refts  frequented  by  the  elephant  and  the  lion.  Subiifts  eiv- 
tirely  on  vegetable  food ;  is  peaceful  and  harmlefs :  though 
it  never  provokes  the  combat,  difdains  to  fly  i  and,  every  way 
fitted  for  war,  refts  content  in  fecurity.  Is  particularly  fond 
of  the  prickly  branches  of  trees,  and  feeds  oh  fudh  thorny 
flirubs  as  would  be  dangerous  to  other  animals,  either  to  ga« 
ther  or  to  fwaliow.  Is  fometimes  taken  in  pit-falls,  covered 
with  green  branches,  laid  in  paths  which  the  rhinoceros  makes 
in  going  from  the  forcft  to  the  river  fide. 

oome  found  in  Africa  have  a  double  horn,  one  growing 
above  the  other.     This  weapon  is  oiie  of  the  ftrongeft,  and 
moft  dangerous,  that  nature  furnifhes  to  any  animal :  it  is  en-r      ^'^ 
tirdy  folid,   formed  of  the   hardeft  bony  fubftai^ce,  growing         "^"^ 
from  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  by  fo  ftrong  an  apopbyfe,  at 
lixaiingiy  to  make  but  one  with  it. 


THE    HIPPOPOTAMOS. 

Four  cutting.teetb  in  each  jaw :  two  tufks  in  each. 
'  Each  hoof  divided  into  four  parts. 

Is  above  feventeen  feet  long,  from  the  fnout  to  die  tail} 

above  fixteen  feet  in  circumference  round  the  body  ^  and  above 

ieven  feet  high  ^  the  head  is  near  four  feet  long,  and  above 

nine  feet  in  circumference.     The  jaws  open  about  two  feet 

wide,  and  the  cutting  teeth,  of  which  it  has  four  in  each  jaw, 

are  above  a  foot  long.     Its  feet  are  divided  into  four  parts; 

tail  (hort,  flat,  aiid  pointed ;  the  hide  amazingly   thick,  and 

though  not  capable  of  turning  a  mu(ket-ball,  impenetrable  to 

the  blow  of  a  fabre.     The  body  is  covered  over  with  a  few 

Scattered  hairs,  of  a  whitifh  colour.    The  whole  figure  of  this 

animal  is  fomething  between  that  of  an  ox  and  a  hog,  and  its 

crv  between  the  bellowing  of  the  one,  and  the  grunting  of  the 

other. 

Chiefly  reiides  at  the  bottom  of  Ac  great  rivers  and  bjus 


t 
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•f  Afnfea,  irhese  ix.  leads  aa  ind^fit  kind  cf  li£e,  (etdoin  dl& 
pofed  for  a£^ion>ieaK:ept  wkeo  excited  by  huoger.  Upon  fuc|^ 
sccafipmy  tlvee  lor  Cnw^  at  the  bottom  of  a  rtver,  jiear  fome 
caiarafi^  forn^  a  luodpf  Un^,  and  feize  on  (uch  fiib  as  ate  forced 
4omfi  hij  the  itr^ara.  Ia  waier  the^  puriue  their  .prey  with 
Creat  f wJAnds  asd  |>erfeyei:ancei  fwiin  with  much  force,  a£Mi 
lemain  at  the  bottom  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  without  rifing  t9 
iake  hceadL  They«walk  onv^ie  bottom  cf  the  ftream,  as  if 
4MI  ilaaidr  On  jand  it  .is  awkw^  and  unwieldy,  iXK>ves  but 
IkwrljT:;  feMbmibrlakes  lihe  nuurgin  ^  the  river;  jTink^  t^sxy 
ikep  it  :ta)^es«  If  forced,  by  famine,  into  the  higher  grounds^ 
ffiDOomits  dreadful  havock  among  the  plantations :  the  native 
^  itbeir  pofieffioiH  deftroyed,  without  daring  .to  leiift  their 
aovador  \  luit  by  lifting  £res,  ftr.iking<drunu^  and  r^ifuig  a  crjr^ 
liity  geneiaUy  f^ightod  it  back  to  its  feyourite  elemc^nt.  NiBr 
ansar  .aittairks  hi«its  «$  <t^si<ey  go  jup  or  down  the  ddr-eam  r  but 
fliould  they  inadvertency  ftrikeagainft  or  diftynb  it,  .thei«  if 
liaogertsf  il!S  feeding  tbism  (to  ithe  bottom*  ^  \  have  ieen,'^  ibys 
akisaruiec,  ^*  one  of  ih«fe  anioialsotpen  its  jaw5^andfei;zing^ 
JKMt  bfitwflfift  its  teeth,  at  once  ;hite  and  fink  it  to  the  hotfpa^ 
I  buie  feon  iit  upon  another  occaiTion,  place  itielf  ujoder  one  <of 
ttBrftNKrts,  Andirifiog  iinder  itj^overfet  it  with  fuc  men  wiiich 
were  in  it;  who,  however,  >iappiily  receiyed  do  other  ii(^% 

If  this  animal  be  atts^I^ed  top  powerfully  at  land,  it  rrturns 
to  the  river,  where  it  enters  head  foremoft,  and  after  a  ihort 
time  rifes  to  the  furface,  loudly  bellowing.  Though  the  ne- 
groes will  attack  theih^rki  pr  thecroo^ile,  in  their  natural 
dement,  and  deftroy  them^  they  decline  to  engage  the  hippo^ 
potamps.     .  ; ;.'    : 

The  bippopp(affK>s.Iives  on  50))  vegetables, and  probably  flefli» 
when  he  can  get  it.  The  female  com&  on  land  to  bring  forth, 
:^t  13  fttppofed  one  at  a  time.  Thefe  animals  are  then  particu* 
Jariy  timorous,  and  the  inftant  the  parent  hears  the  flightei^ 
«K>lfe^  rt^fl^es  into  tberftream,  and  tbe  yoiing  one  follows  wit4 
in|lia2  alacrity.    Tbe  young  ace  faid  to  be  excellent  eating. 
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THE    TAPIIR.. 

\ 

Fore  hoofs  divided  into  roar  parts. 
Hind  hoofs  into  three  parts. 

The  Tapilr  may  be  confidered  as  the  hippopotamos  of  ibs' 
New  Continent,  but  inferior  both  in  fvze  and  ferocicjr;  it  bears 
(bm&  diftant  refemblance  in  form  to  a  mule;  has  a  long^fiiout^ 
which  it  lengthens  or  cdntra/Sls  at  pleafure.     Ears  fmalT,  long^ 
afnl  pendent ;  neck  and  tail  fiiort ;  claws  ftron^  audr  firtn,  fbur' 
on  each  foot;  (kin  thicky  covered,  with  brown  nair/   The  19- 
tfves  made  jQ^ields  tif  it^  which  could  not  be  pierced  byar-. 
rows.    Chiefly  refidek  in  water,  but  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables, 
in  the  paifores  by  tbe'river-flde.     Is  very  timorous ;  the  inftanc 
it  hears  the  kaft'  noife,  plunges  into  the  ftream.     Is  greatly 
iouglit  after  bf  the  hatives;  thefte&is  confidered  as  a  deii-' 
c^y,, and  thought  by  fome  not  inferior  to  beef. 


■1 
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THE    ELEPHANT. 


s 
1.  J   ■  ■■ 


No  cutting  teeth;  two  vaft  tufks;  a  long  probofcis« 
Feet  round,  terminated  by  five  fmall  hoofs. 

"The  Elephant,  at  firffi  view,  prefents  an  enormous  mafs  of 
neOi  covered  /^itti  a  callous  hide,  without  hair;  with  legs 
fcarcely  formed  for  -motion ;  little  eyes,  large  ears,  a  long 
^ruiik,  and"  an  air  of  extreme  ftupidity,  but  which  fubfidesi 
'when  we  examine  itsliiftory:  thefe  unfavourable  appearances, 
ehcreafe  our  fiirprffe  when  we  confider  the  various  advantage& 
it  derives  from-  (b  clumfy  a  conformation,  and  the  admirable' 
fagacity  conneflied  with  it. 

•  The  elephant  is  from  fcven  to  fifteen  feet  high.  The  fore- 
head high  and  rifing,  ears  very  large  and  dependant,  eyes  ex- 
tremely fmall,  the  trunk  long,  body  roiu'id  and  full,  back  rifing. 
ibrwards,  the  whole  figiu-e  fliort.  The  feet  are  round  at  boi- 
tona ;  each  foot  has  five  flat  horny  rifirigs,  which  feem  to  ba 
Ae  extremities,  of  toes.  The  hide  is  not  hairy.  At  the  enj 
bf  the  tail  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  foot  and  a  half  long.     The  female 
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is  lefs  than  the  male,  and  the  teats  are   between  the  fore 
legs. 

This'is  the  ftrongeft  and  largeft  of  quadrupeds ;  yet,  neither 
fierce  nor  formidable^  Mild,  peaceful,  brave^  and  focial,  it  ne- 
ver abufes  its  power,  and  only  exerts  its  force  for  Its  own  pro- 
teftion.  The  oldcft  conduft  the  band ;  the  young,  the  weak,  ^ 
and  fickly,  compofe  the  centre.  Wherever  they  march,  the 
forefts  feem  to  fall  before  them  ;  they  .bear  down  the  branches 
•n  which  they  feed,  and,  if  they  enter  an  inclofure,  they  quicklj 
deftroy  the  labpurs  of  the  hufband/nan. 

They  delight  to  live  along  the  fides  of  rivers,  in  deep  vales^- 
and  in  fhady  forefts:  indeed,  they  cannot  live  far  from  water, 
.which  they  always  difturb  before  they  drink }  and  often  filf 
their  trimk,  either  to  cool  it,  or  to  divert  themfelves  by  fpurdng 
it  out  like  a  fountain* 
,  The  elephant  is   remarkable  for  its  hearing:  appears  de- 
lighted with  mufic,  readily  learns  to  beat  time,  to  move  in  mea- 
fure,  and  even  to  join  its  voice  to  the  found  cf  the  drum  an4 
die  trumpet.     Its  fenfe  of  fmelling  alfo  is  exquifite,  and  pleafed 
with  the  £ime  odours  that  delight  mankind.     It  gadiers  flowers 
with  great  pleafure,  picj^s'them  up  one  by  one,  unites  them  into 
a  nofegay,  and  feems  charmed  with  the  perfume.    The  orange:*  • 
flower  feems  to  be  particularly  grateful  to  it. 

In  the  fenfe  of  touching.  It  excels  all' the  brute  creation,  and 
perhaps  even  man.  This  fenfe  lies  wholly  in  the  trunk,  which 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  only  the  fnout  lengthened  out,  hollow^ 
endmg  in  two  openings,  or  noftrils.  An  elephant  of  fourteen 
feet  high  has  the  trunk  about  eight  feet  long,  and  five  and  an 
half  in  circumference  at  the  mouth,  where  it  is  thickeft :  a  par»t 
tition  runs  througfi  it :  it  is  capable  of  being  lengthened  or 
ibortcned,  bent  or  flraightened,  pliant,  yet  ftrong.  To  aid  its 
^afp,  are  feveral  little  eminences,  like  a  caterpillar's  feet,  on 
the  underfide,  which  probably  contribute  to  the  fenfibility  of 
its  touch.  Through  this  trunk  the  animal  breathes,  drinks,  and 
fmells :  at  the  very  point  of  it,juft  above  the  noftrils,  is  an  ex-* 
tenfibn  of  fkin,  about  five  inches  long,  in  the  ferm  of  a 'finger* 
By  this,  the  elephant  can  take  a  pm  from  the  ground,  untie 
the  knots  of  a  rope,  unlock  a  door,  and  even  write.  By  fuck- 
ing up  its  breath  through  the  extremity  of  the  trunk,  it  lifts  and 
(uftains  a  weight. 

The  neck  is  fo  (hort  that  it  can  fcarce  turn  its  head.  The 
legs  .bend,  not  without  difiiculty.  While  the  elephant  is  youngs 
it  bends  the  legs  to  lie  down ;  when  old,  or  fickly,  this  is  not 
performed  without  affiftance.  The  fole  of  the  foot  is  furnifhed 
with  a  (kin  as  thick  and  hard  as  hora^  which  completely  co- 
ven 
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vers  the  under  part  of  the  foot.  Its  two  enormous  tuflcs  are 
unferviceable  for  chewing,  and  are  only  weapons  of  defence. 
Thefe,  as  the  animal  grows  old,  become  fo  heavy,  that  it  is 
fometimes  obliged  to  make  holes  in  the  walls  of  its  flail  to  eafe 
itfelf  of  the  fatigue  of  their  fupport.  They  proceed  from  the 
upper  jaw,  arid  are  fometimes  fix  feet  long. 

The  elephant  is  only  native  of  Africa  and  Afia :  none  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa  at  prefent.  In  Africa,  the  largcft 
do  not  exceed  ten  feet  high ;  in  Afia  they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
The  ufual  colour  of  the  elephant  is  a  dufky  black,  but^fome 
approach  to  white;  and  thefe  are  ineftimable.  The  elephant 
never  breeds  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude. 

To  take  them  virild,  a  fpot  of  ground  is  chofen,  and  furround- 
ed  with  a  pallifade,  of  the  thickeft  and  ftrongeft  trees,  furthef 
Ylrengthened  by  crofs  bars.  Pofts  are  fixed^at  fuch  diftances, 
that  a.  man  can  eafily  pafs  between ;  only  one  great  paflage  is 
left  open,  which  ihuts  behind  when  the  beaft  is  entered.  A  fe* 
male  elephant  is  condu£ted  into  the  heart  of  the  foreft,  wher^ 
it  is  obliged  by  its  keeper  to  cry  out  for  the  male,  who  readily 
anfwers  and  haltens  to  join  her  :  the  keeper  obliges  her  to  re- 
treat, repeating  the  cry,  till  Ihe  leads  the  animal  into  the  enclo- 
fufe,  which  grows  narrower  all  the  way,  till  he  finds  himfelf 
completely  (hut  up.  After  a  day  and  a  night,  his  indignation 
fubfides.  In  a  fortnight  he  is  completely  tamed.  The  ele- 
phant, when  tamed,  becomes  gentle  and  obedient ;  conceives  an 
attachment  for  its  attendant,  carefl'es,  obeys  him,  and  frequently 
takes  fuch  an  afre£lion  to  him,  that  it  will  obey  no  other. 
JJe  receives  his  orders  with  attention,  executes  them  with  pru- 
.  dence,  eagerly,  yet  without  precipitation  :  kneels  down  to  re- 
ceive its  rider :  and  feems  to  take  pleafure  in  the  finery  of  its 
trappings.  Can  carry  on  its  back  three  or  four  thoufand 
vftight'y  on  its  tuflcs  alone  can  fupport  near  a  thoufand.  Its 
ordinary  pace  is  as  faft  as  a  horfe  can  eafily  trot ;  when  pufhed, 
it  can  move  as  fwiftly  as  a  horfe  at  full  gallop.  Can  travel 
with  cafe  fifty  or  fixty  miles  a  day. 
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THE    DOG    KIND 

Six  cutting  teeth  :  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw.  ^ 
Five  toes  before;  four  behind. 
,  '        Vifage  long. 

May  be  diftinguilhed  by  their'claws,  which  have  no  Qieath, 
like  thofe  of  the  cat  kind,  but  are  incapable  of  extenfion  and 
retra<Elion ;  nofe  and  jaw  long ;  body  ftrongly  made,  covered 
with  hair  inftead  of  fur ;  the  inteftines  much  longer  in  the 
.  dog  than  in  the  cat  kind  ;  the  eye  not  formed  for  night  vifion  ; 
the  olfa6lory  nerves  difFufed   on  a  very  extenfive  membrane 

,  within  the  fcuU,  They  cannot,  like  cats,  purfue  their  prey 
pp  trees,  and  among  the  branches,  as  their  claws  cannot  ^ick 
in  the  bark;  biit  their  proper  prey  are  animals  like  themfelves, 
unfitted  for  climbing ;  the  hare,  rabbit,  gazelle,  or  roe-buck. 
My  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  they  purfue  their  prey  with  cer- 
tainty, windeit  through  all  its  mazes,  and.  tire  it  down  by  per- 
feverance.      When  driven  to    extremity,  the   dog   kind  can 

*"  Jive  for  fome  time  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  the  Dog  claims  the  preference,  as  the  moft 
intelligent  of  quadrupeds,  and  oyr  acknowledged  friend.  In« 
dependent  of  his  beauty,  vivacity,  force  and  fwiftnefs,  the  dog 
poflTefles  internal  qualifications  to  conciliate  our  eileem.'  To 
pleafe  feems  to  be  his  ambition ;  he  comes  crouching  to  lay  bis 
force,  courage,  and  talents,  at  the  feet  of  his  matter ;  wait$ 
his  orders,  to  which  he  pays  implicit  obedience ;  confults  his 
looks,  and  a  fingle  glance  puts  him  in  motion  ;  he  is  faithful 
and  conflantj  friendly  and  grateful;  much  more  mindful  of 
benefits  than  6f  injuries ;  is  not  driven  off  by  unkindnefs  ;  he 
licks  the  hand  jufl  lifted  to  firike  him,  and  difarms  refcntment 
by  fubmiffive  perfeverance ;  docile  and  obedient,  he  is  quickly 
inflrufted,  and  conforms  to  the  difpofitions  and  manners  of 
his  mafter;  like  domeftics,  is  difdainful  among  the  great> 
churlifh  among  clowns:  afliduous  in  ferving/his  matter,  and 

.  only  a  friend  to  his  friends ;  knows  a  beggar  by  his  clothes, 
his  voice,  or  his  geftures,  and  forbids  his  approach.  When 
at  night  the  guard  of  the  houfe  is  committed  to  his  care,  Teems 
proud  of  the  charge ;  continues  a  watchful  centinel,  goes  hi$ 
rounds,  fcents  ftrangers  at  a  diftance,  and  gives  them  warning 
of  his  being  upon  duty.  If  they  afiault  his  territories,  he  be- 
comes fierce,  flies  at  them,  threatens,  fights  and,  when  he  has 
conquered,  quietly  abftains  from  what  he  has  deterred  others 
from  abufing:  at  once  an  example  of  courage,  temperance, 
andiiddity. 
T  Without 
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Without  the  dog,  how  could  man  have  been  able  to  conqifcr 
and  domefticate  other  animals  ?  or  to  difcover  and  chace  ihofc 
.  noxious  to  him  ?  mah  fir  ft  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  dog  ; 
the  confequence  was — the  conqueft  and  peaceable  poffeflion  of 
the  earth,  Moft  animals  are  in  agility,  fwiftnefs,  or  arms,  fu* 
perior  to  man ;  their  fenfes,  particularly  fmelling,  are  fuperior : 
the  acqujfition,  therefore,  of  an  afliftant,  efpecially  ©ne  whofe  v 
fcent  is  cxquiiite,  was  gaining  a  fenfe  in  which  man  was  deficient. 

The  dbg,  thus  taken  into  office,  exerts  a  fuperiority  over 
all  animals  under  human  proteftion.  The  flock  and  the  herd 
obey  him  ;  he  condu&s  them,  and  he  guards  them.  When 
the  found  of  the  horn,  or  the  vole?  of  the  huntfman,  calls  him 
to  the  field,  he  purfues  with  pleafure  and  perre\^erance.  All 
animals  that  live  on  fle(h  hunt  by  nature;  the 'lion,' and  the 
tiger,  fure  to  conquer,  hunt  alone;  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  wild 
dog,  hunt  in  packs ;  but  tVie  domeftic  dog,  when  taught  by 
man,  hunts  with  method,  and  with  certainty. 

The  wild  dog  is  now  unknown ;  though  many  from  a  do- 
meftic ftate,  have  returned  to  wildnefs  (or  rather  are  without 
matters),  and  entirely  purfuc  the  diftates  of  nature;  of  thefe  it 
is  aflerted,  that  when  they  have  run  down  an  animal,  they  ftill 
prefer v6  fo  much  refpeft  for  mankind,  as  to  fuffer  part  to  be 
taken  away  without  growling.  Multitudes  are  Wild  in  Africa 
and  South  America ;  they  uiflte  in  large  bodies,  and  attack 
the  moft  formidable  animals  of  the  foreft,  the  cougar;  the  pan- 
der, the  bifon ;  man  himfelf  does  not  pais  without  infult:  but 
they  arc  cafily  tamed,  if  taken  home,  and  treated  with  kindnefs, 
they .  Quickly  become  fubmiffive  and  familiar,  and  continue 
faithful  to  their  mafters :  in  this  they  differ  from  the  wolf  and- 
the  fox,  who,  though  tnken  never  fo.  young,  are  gentle  only 
while  cubs,  and,  as  they  grow  older,  obey  their  natural  appe- 
titjBS  of  rapine.  In  ftiort,  the  dog  is  the  only  animal  whofe 
fidelity  isr  unfhaken  j  who  knows  his  mafter  and  his  friends  ; 
who  inftantly  diftinguiflies  a  ft  ranger;  who  knows  and  an- 
fwers  to  his  name ;  who  feems  to  under ftand  the  nature  of 
fubordination,  and  feeks  affiftance  ;  who,  when  he  mlfles  his^ 
mafter,  teftifies  his  lofs  by  complaints  ;  who,  carried  to  a  di- 
ftance,  can  find  the  way  home :  the  only  animal  whofe  natural 
talents  are  always  improved  by  education. 
-  The  varieties  of  this  animal  are  too  many  for  the  moft  care- 
ful defer iber  to  mention.  .  Climate,  food*  education,  produce 
alterations  in  fhape,  colour,  hair,  fize,  and  in  every  thing  but 
difpofition.  I'Tothing  appears  conftanr,  but  internal  conforma- 
tion, and  a  capacity  of  producing  among  each  other,  through 
all  their  varieties,  which  determines  the  indentity  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  and  approximates  forms  Ihat  at  firft  fight  feem  never 
made  for  alliance.  Wl\vcVi 
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Which  IS  the  original  animal  is  a  queftion  not  cafily  folved. 
Probably  that  which  moft  nearly  approaches  the  wolf  or  the  fox 
externally  ;  for  as  the  dog  nearly  refembles  them  internally ;  his 
External  refemblance  may  naturally  approach  them  alfo,  except 
where  art  or  accident  has  altered  it. 

On  this  principle,  we  feledt  that  which  is  called  the  Shep- 
herd's Dog,  with  long  coarfe  hair,  except  on  the  nofe,  a  long 
nofe  and  pricked  ears,  which  is  common  among  us,  and  ufed 
in  attending  on  fheep*  If  we  examine  countries  fKU  iarage, 
or  but  half  civilized,  where  the  dog,  like  his  mafter,  has  re- 
ceived few  impreffions  from  art,  we  find  this  dog,  or  one 
very  like  hira,  prevailing  among  them.  Dogs  that  have  run 
wild  in  America,  and  in  Congo,  approach  this  form.  The 
dog  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  Iceland,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  Madagafcar,  Madura,  Calicut,  and  Malabar,  refem- 
bles the  fhephtrd's  dog.  In  Guinea,  the  dog  fpeedily  takes 
this  form  ;  and,  at  the  fecond  or  third  generation,  forgets  to 
bark,  his  ears  and,  his  tail  become  pointed,  his  hair  drops  ofF, 
and  a  coarfcr  thinner  kind  fucceeds  it.  Notwithflanding  d)is 
creature's  melancholy  and  favage  air,  he  is  fuperior  to  all  of  his  ~ 
kind  in  inftin^St ;  and,  without  teaching,  naturally  takes  to 
tending  flocks,  with  ailiduity  and  vigilance. 

The  f^epherd^s  dog,  in  temperate  climates,  and  among  peo- 
ple entirely  civilized,  will  loi#  his   favage  air,  his  pricked 
ears,  l)is  rough,  long,  and  thick  hair,  and  by  the  ipQuence  oC, 
climate^and  food  become  either  a  Matin,  a  MaftifF,  pr  a 
Hound. 

The  Hound,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Beagle  feem  of  one  kind  ; 
for  in  the  litters  of  a  bitch  covered  by  one,  are  found  puppies^ 
refembling.all  three,  'this  animal,  tranfported  into  Spain  pr 
Barbary,  where  the  hair  of  all  quadrupeds  becomes  foft  and  longr^ 
will  be  conjverted  into  the  hnd-fpaniel  and  the  wat^r-fpar 
nieJ.  "  ^ 

The  Grey  Matin  Hound  (the  fecond  branch)'  tranfported 

to  the  northj  becomes  the  great  Danifli  dog  -^  or  fent  to  the 

fouth,  becomes  the  grey* hound  of  drttcreiit  fizes ;  tranfported 

into  Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epiius,  and  Albania,  it 

-  becomes  the  great  wolf-dog. 

The  MaftifF(the  third  branch)  chiefly  a  native  of  Eng- 
la^,  tranfported  into  Denmark,  becomes  the  little  Danifh- 
dog;  in  tropical  and  warm  climates,  becomes  the  Turkifh 
dog  without  hair.  Thefe  race?,  with  their  varieties,  refulc 
from  the  influence  of  climate,  food,  and  education.- 

Mixed  kinds  are  fo  .extremely  numerous,  and  different  in 
^  4iffcrent  countries,  it  would  be  eridlefs  to  mention  them.     la. 

out 
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our  own  country  the  varieties  are  very  great,  and  daily  incrcaf- 
ing.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Caiiis  attempted 
their  natural  hiftory :  Some  he  mentions  are  no  longer  found 
among  us,  many  others  are  in<roducpd  fmce. 

He  divides  dogs  into  three  kinds.  Firft,  the  generous  kind, 
including  the  tarrier,  the  harrier,  and  the  blo«xl -hound;  the 
gaze  hound,  the  greyhound,  the  leymmer,  and  the  tumbler ; 
— thefe  are  ufed  for  hunting.  The  fpaniel,  the  fetter,  the  wa- 
ter-fpaniel,  or  finder, — for  fowling;  and  the  Ipaniel  gentle,  or 
lap-dog,— for  amufement..  Secondly,  the  farm  kind,  confifting 
of  the  fliepherd's'dog  and  the  maftifF.  Thirdly,  the  mongrel 
kind,  confifting  of  the  wappe,  the  turn^fpit,  and  the  dancer. 
To  diefe  we  may  now  add,  the  buU-dog,  the  Dutch  maftifF, 
the  harleqdin,  the  pointer,  and  the  Daue,  with  a  variety  of 
ufelefs  lap-dogs. 

The  Terrier  is  a  friiall  kind  of  hound,  with  rough  haiiv 
ufed  to  force  the  fox  or  the  badger  out  of  their  holes ;  or  ra- 
ther to  give  notice  by  barking,  in  what  part  of  the  kennel  the 
fox  or  the  badger  refides,  when  the  fportfmen  intend  to  dig 
them  out. 

The  Harrier,  as  well,  as  the  Beagle  and  the  Fox-hound  are 
ufed  for  hunting ;  of  all  animals,  thefe  have  the  acuteil  koG: 
of  fmeliing. 

The  Blood  hound  was  of  gi^t  ufe,  and  high  efteem  among 
our  anceftors,  Tor  recovering  game  that  had^efcaped  wounde^ 
or  had  been  killed,  and  ftolen;  and  for  hunjtiug  thieves  and 
robbers  by  their  footfteps. 

The  jGraze-hound  hunted  like  our  grey- hounds,  by  the  eye  ^ 
only^  chafed  the  fox,  hare,  or  buck;  would  fele<Si  the  fetteft 

and  faireft,  and,  if  loft,  recover  it  again  with  amazing  fagacity« 

This  fpecies  is  now  unknown. 

The  Grey-hound,  well  known  at  prefent,  was  formerly  the 
« peculiar  companion  of  a  gentleman;  who,  in  times  of  femi- 

barbarifm,  was  known  byhishorfe,  his  hawk,  and  hisgrey* 

hound. 

The  Leymmer  is  a  fpecies^now  unknown.     It^ hunted  both 

by  fcent  and  fight,  and  was  led  in  a  leyme  or  thong,  from  whence 

its  nanrie. 

TJie  Tumbler,  left  than  the  hound,  fcaggy,  and  had  pricked 

cars,  feems  to  anfwer  to  the  lurcher.     This  took  its   prey  by 

mere  cunning. 

The  Land- Spaniel  (probably  named  from  Spain,  where  it^ 

might  acquire  the  foftnefs  of  its  hair)  is  well  known.     There 

are  two  varieties  ;  the.  Starter,  ufed  in  hawking  tofpring  game^ 

and  the  Setter,  that  crouches  do>vn  when  it  fcents  the  birds, 

till  the  net  be  drawn  over  them,  4a  amufement  known  only  in 

England.  T!m^ 
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The  Water- Spaniel  was  another  fpecies  ufed  in  fowling. 

The  Shepherd's  Dogihas  been  mentioned,  and  the  MaftifF 
is  common.  * 

The  Bull-Dog,  Mr,  Buffon  fuppofes,  is  bred  between  the 
final]  Dane  and  the  £ngli(h  maftiif.  The  large  Dane  is  the 
talleft  dog  generally  bred  in  England.^ 

Of  the  foreign  kinds,  the  Lion  Dog  greatly  refembles  that 
animal,  in  miniature :  the  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is 
extremely  long ;  on  the4iinder  part  fliort :  the  nofe  is  (hort, 
the  tail  long  and  tufted  :  In  thefe  particulars  entirely  like  the 
lion.  It  comes  originally  from  Malta,  where  it  is  fo  fmall, 
that  women  carry  it  about  in  their  fleeves.  / 

That  falfely  called  the  TurkiQi  Dog,  differs  in  being  entirely 
without  hair.  The  fkin  is  of  a  flefti  colour,  with  brown  fpots, 
and  their  figure  at  firft  view  rather  difgufting;  They  are 
.extremely  chilly,  unable  to  endure  our  climate,  and  in  the 
midft  of  fummer  always  fhivering;  in  winter  their  fpots  en- 
tirely difappear. 

;  The  Great  Irifh  Wolf-Dog  m^y  be  corifidered  as  the  firft 
of  the  fpecies  in  regard  to  fize,  being  foinetimes  four  feet  high, 
t>r  as  tall  as  a  calf  S)f  a  year  old  s  in  make  is  like  a  greyhound, 
but  rather  more  robuft. 

In  China  are  dog-butchers,  and  (hambles  appointed  for  felling 
their  fielh.  '  In  Canton  partioilarly ;  and  '  wherever  a  dog* 
liutcher  appears,  all  the  dogs  of  the  place  follow  him  in  full  ory, 
and  perfecute  him  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

The  dqg,  when  whelped,  is  not  complete,  the  eyes  being 
clofed  by  a  kind  of  thin  membrane,  which  is  torn  as  fpon  as 
the  upper  eye-lid  becomes  ftrong  enough  to  raife  it,  which  in 
general  requires  tert  or  twelve  days.  During  that  time,  the 
bones  of  the  fcull  are  not  completed,  the  body  is  pufFed  up, 
and  the  nofe  fhort.  In  lefs  than  a  month  the  puppy  begins  to 
ufe  its  fenfes,  and  makes  hafty  advances.  At  the  fourth  month 
the  dog  lofes  fome  of  his  teeth,  which  are  renewed  by  fuch  as 
never  fall.  Thefe  amount  to  forty-two.  The  teeth  of  the  dog 
being  his  great  and  only  weapon,  they  are  formed  in  the  moft 
ierviceable  manner.  He  cuts  with  his  iticifors,  or  fore-teeth, 
he  holds  with  his  four  great  canine  teeth,  and  he  chews  with 
his  grinders  j  thefe  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  fo  placed  that, 
when  the  jaws  are  (hut,  there  remains  a  diftance  between  them, 
fo  that  the  dog,  by  opening  his  mouth  ever  fo  wide,  does  not 
lofe  the  power  of  his  jaws.  The  bitch  goes  nine  weeks  witk 
young.  Lives  to  abouf  twelve  year's.  Will  not  eat  many  kinds 
of  birds  ;  is  voracious,  yet  can  bear  hunger  long  ;  drinks  often, 
though  hot  abundantly;  it  is  commonly  believed,  that  when 
abridged  in  water,  runs  mad;  but  perhaps  not  fo  often  as  has 
been  aflerted.  '    THE 
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The  Dog  and  the  Wolf  are  very  much  alike  internally,  and 
externally  fome  dogs  rathen  refemble  the  wolf  than  others  of 
their  own  kind. 

The  wolf  is  about  three  feet  feven  inches  long, ,  and  about 
two  feet  five  inches  high  ;  fomewhat  larger  than  our  maftiffs* 
His  colour  a  mixtufe  of  black,  brown,  a(^d  gr^y,  his  hair  ex- 
tremely rough  and  hard,  mixed  towaid  the  roots  with  a  kind 
of  afli- coloured  fur.  He  appears  (Wronger  than  the'' dog,  to 
which  the  length  of  his  hair  contributes.  His  eye  opens 
flantingly  upwards,  in  the  diredion  of  the  nofe  \  whereas  in  the 
dog,  it  opens  more  at  right  angles  with  the  nofe,  as  in  man| 
his  tail  is  long  and  bulhy,  he  carries  it  rather  more  between  his 
hind  legs  than  the  dog.  The  wolPs  eye-balls  are  fiery  green, 
and  add, to  the  fierce  and  formidable  air  of  his  vifage. 

The  wolfs  appetite  for  animal  food  is  moft  vehement.  Na- 
ture has  given  ftrength,  cunning,  agility,  and  every  requifitc ' 
for  purfuing,  orvertaking,  and  conquering  ;  yet,  with  all  thefe, 
the  wolf  moft  frequently  dies  of  hunger,  for  he  is  the  declared 
enemy  of  ttian.  He  is  naturally  dull  and  cowardly  \  but,  fre- 
quently difappointed,"and  reduced  to  famine,  he  becomes  inge- 
nious from  wai^t,  and  courageous  from  necei&ty :  thus  preiled, 
he  fallies  forth  over  the  country,  keeps  peering  round  the  villages, 
carries  off  fuch  animals  as  are  not  under  protection,  attacks  th& 
iheep-folds,  fcratches  up  and  undermines  the  threfliolds  of  doors 
where  they  are  houfed,  and  deftroys  all  before  he  fixes  on  and 
carries  off  his  prey.  When  thefe  (allies  fail,  he  returns  to  the 
thickeft  part  of  the  foreft  to  purfue.fmalier  animals,  which,  when 
taken,  aSbrd  him  but  a  Icanty  fupply.  There  he  goes  regularly 
to  work,  follows  by  the  fcent,  opens  to  the  view,  ftill  keeps  foU 
lowing,  if  hopelefs  himfelf  of  overtaking,  expelling  that  fome 
other  wolf  will  come. to  his  affiftance,  and  then  content  to  fliare 
the  fpoil.  At  laft,  when  his  neceffities  are  extreme,  he  boldly 
faces  cert^n  deftru£lion ;  he  attacks  women  and  children,  fome- 
times  men ;  he  becomes  furious  by  continual  agitation,  and 
ends  his  life  in  niadnefa,  ' 

The  wolf  apparently  refembles  the  dog;  yet  only  offers  the 
reverfe  of  the  medal.  If  his  form  be  like,  his  nature  is  differ- 
ent ;  he  preferves  the  ill  qualities  of  the  dog,  without  his  good 
ones.  No  two  animals  can  have  a  more  perfed  antipathy  to 
^h  other.  A  young  dog  (hudders  at  the  fight  of  a  wolf; 
fae  evenibuns  his  fqent,  which,  though  unknown,  is  fo  r|pug- 
*  >        -.  nant 
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nant  to  his  nature,  that  he  comes  trembling  for  prote£kion  to 
his  mafter*  A  dog  who  is  ftrongcr,  and  knows  his  ftrength, 
bridles  up  and  teftifies  his  animofity,  attacks  him  with  cou- 
rage,  and  exerts  his  power  to  rid  himfeif  of  a  hateful  prefenceT 
They  never  meet  without  animofity,  fighting  fot  life  and  death, 
and  without  mercy  on  either  fide.  If  the  wolf  be  the  ftronger, 
he  devours  his  prey:  the  dog  contents  himfeif  with  viftory, 
leaving  his  enemy,  when  he  falls,  as  food  for  birds  of  prey,  or 
for  Qtner  wolves,  fince  they  devour  each  other;  when  one 
wolf  is  defperately  wounded,  the  reft  track  him  by  his  blood,  * 
and  complete  his  difafter. 

Dogs,  of  the  dulleft  kinds,  feek  company ;  but  the  wolf  is 
the  enemy  of  all  fociety,  even  among  his  own  kind ;  the  aflbcia- 
tion  of  wolves  is  not  fociety,  but  a  combination  for  war:  their 
loud  bowlings  and  fiercenefs  difcover  a  proje£t  for  attacking 
fome  great  animal,  a  ftag  or  a  bull,  or  fome  more  redoubtable 
watch-dog.  The  inftant  their  military  expedition  is  completed, 
their  fociety  ends,  and  each  fkulks  to  his  folitary  retreat.  Slight 
are  the  attachments  between  the  faxes ;  they  feek  each  other 
but  once  a  year,  (in  winter)  and  remain  together  but  a  few  days ; 
feveral  males  often  follow  one  female,  and  this  aflbciation  is 
ftill  more  bloody  than  the  former ;  they  dlfpute  moft  cruelly, 
'  growl,  bark,  fight,  and  tear  each  other ;  and  fometimes  the 
majority  kill  that  wolf  which  has  been  chiefly  preferred^  by  the 
female. 

The  time  of  pregnancy  is  about  three  months  and  a  half; 
young  wolves  are  found  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  be- 
ginning of  July.  The  long  continuance  of  the  wolPs^* 
pregnancy  adds  a  diftinftion  between  it  and  the  dog.  Gene- 
rally brings  five  or  fix,  fometimes  nine  cubs,  with  the  eyes 
dofed ;  the  dam  fuckles  them  fome  weeks,  and  teaches  them 
betitnes  to  eat  flefli,  which  fhe  prepares  for  them,  by  chewing 
It  firft  herfelf.  Some  time  after  (he'brings  them  ftro^ger  foo^ 
bares,  partridges,  and  birds  yet  alive.  The  young  wolves 
begin  by  playing  with  them,  and  end  by  killing  them* 
The  dam  then  ft  rips  them  of  their  feathers,  tears  them  in 
t^eces,  and  diftributes  them.  They  do  not  leave  the  den  till 
Aey  are  fix  weeks  or  two  months  old.  When  they  are  about 
ten  or  twelve  months,  have  flied  their  firft  teeth,  and  completed 
fte  new,  fhe  thinks  them  able  to  (hift  for  themfelves.  She 
hides  the  pface  of  her  retreat  from  the  male,  left  he  fhould  de^^ 
vot|r  her  cubs. 

The  wolf  grows' grey  by  age,  and  his  teeth  wear  by  ufing. 
He  fieeps  when  fatisfied  or  fatigued,  rather  by  day  than  night '| 
and  flways  is  eafily  waked.     He  drinks  frequently ;  though' 

ycry 
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Very  voracrous,  fupports  hunger  for  a  long  time,  and  often  lives 
four  or  iiVe  dciys  without  food,  provided  \»he  Supplied  with 
water.  To  allay  his  hunger  will  eat  R>ud.  He  carries  off.  a 
(beep  in  his  mouth  without  letting  it  touch  the  ground^and  runs 
with  it  much  fwifier  than  the  (hepherds  who  purfue  him ;  fo 
that  only  the  dogs  can  overtake  him.  and  oblige  him  to  quit  his 
prey.  He  bites  qruelly,  always  with  greater  vehemence  in 
proportion  as  he  is  leaft  refifted  ;  for  he  ufes  precautions  where 
he  meets  de%)ce.  He  is  ever  cowardly,  and  never  fights  but 
by  neceffity.  When  wounded  by  a  bullet,  he  fcreams;  yet, 
when  furrounded  by  the  peafants,  and  attacked  with  clubs, 
he  defends  himfelf  in  filence,  and  dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 

He  travels,  runs,  and  plunders,  days  and'  nights  together; 
-  is  indefatigable ;  and  perhaps  of  all  animals  the  mofl  difficult 
to  be  hunted  down.  If  caught  in  a  pit-fall,  he  is  for  fome  time 
fo  frightened  and  aftoniihed,  that  he  may  be  killed,  or  taken 
alive,  without  much  danger ;  may  be  collared,  muzzled,  and 
dragged  along  fafely.  At  all  other  times  he  has  his  fenfes  in 
great  perfection;  his  eye,  his  ear,  and  (particularly)  his  fmelU 
ing.     He  fmells  a  carcafe  at  more  than  a  league's  diftanco. 

When  h&  leaves  the  wood,  he  takes  care  to  go  out  a^ainft 
the  wind;  at  its  extremity,  he  examines,  by  his  fmell,  on  aU 
fides,  emanations  of  his.  enemy  or  his  prey,  which  he  nicely 
dtftinguifhes.  He  prefejs  animals  which  be  kills  himfelf,  to 
tbofe  he  finds  dead ;  yet  he  does  not  difdain  thefe  when,  without  * 
better.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  human  flefh,  and  perhaps, 
where  he  fufficiently  powerful,  would  eat  no  other.  Gefner 
&Us  ^s  of  a  friar,  a  woman,  and  a  >volf,  being  taken  in  a  pit* 
fall  ih  the  fame  night.  The  woman  loft  her  fenfes  with  tht 
fright,  the  friar  his  leputatiop,  anclifthe  wolf  his  life. 

King  Edgar  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  attempted  to  ri4 
this  kingdom  of  fuch  difagreeable  inmates,  by  commuting 
tW  puni&ment  for  certain  crimes  iiito  the  acceptance  of  k 
number  of  wolPs  tongues  or  heads  from  each  criminal.  How- 
ever, fome  centuries  after,  thefe  animals  were  again  ihcreafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  a  public  ixuifance.  Edward  I. 
ifTued  out  his  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet  to  luperintend  and 
'affift  in  their  deftruSion.  They  are  faid  to  have  infeftedlre- 
Jand  long  after  they  were  extirpated  in  England. 

Befide  the  common  wolves  in  France  and  Germany,  there 
are  others  with  thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  Thefe  are 
Icfs  noxious,  neither  approaching  the  flocks  nor  habitations, 
and  living  rather  by  the  chace  than  rapine.  In  the  northern 
climates  are  fome  wholly  black,  and  others  white.  The  former 
are  larger  and  ftronger  than  other  kinds. 

Part  la  No.  14.  K  •'^  The 
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The  fpecifes  is  very  much  difFufed  in  all  parts,  being  found 
in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The 
wolves  of  Senegal  refemble  thofc  of  France,  except  in  being 
larger  and  much  fiercer  than  thofe  of  Europe:  diey  prey  in 
company  with  the  lion.  Thofc  of  Egypt  are  fmaller  than 
thoie  of  Greece*  In  the  Eaft,  the  wolf  is  trained  up  for  a 
ibew,  being'  taught  to'  dance  and  play  tricks;  one  thus  edu- 
cated often  (ells  for  four  or  five  hundred  crowns.  It  is  faid,  that 
in  Lapland  the  wolf  will  never  attack  a  rein-deer  that  is  hal- 
tered ;  the  wary  animal,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  a  trap,  fufpe£ls  one  wherever  he  perceives  a  rope.  How- 
ever, when  he  fees  the  deer  at  liberty,  he  feldom  fails  to  deftroy 
it. 

The.  wolf  of  North-America  is  blacker  and  much  lefs  than 
others,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  dog.  In  (A/&y  they  were 
ufed  as  dogs  by  the  natives,  till  the  Europeans  introduced 
t>thers ;  and  even  now,  on  the  remoter  fhores,  or  the  more  inland 
parts,  they  ufe  thefe  animals  in  hunting.  They  are  tame  and 
gentle ;  and  the  wild  ones  of  this  kind  neither  fo  large  nor 
fierce  as  an  European  wolf,  nor  do  they  attack  mankind.  They 
go  in  large  packs  by  night  to  hunt  the  deer,  which  they  do  as 
well  as  any  dogs  in  England ;  and  it  is  confidently  aiTerted  that 
one  of  them  can  run  down  a  deer  ;  they  do  not  bark,  but  ufe 
a.  kind  of  howl.  Catefby  0iys,  they  have  engendered  with  the 
European  dogs,  and  that  their  breed  has  become  prolific; 
which  proves  them  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Similar  h&s 
have  occurred  in  London. 

The  Mexican  wdf  has  a  very  large  head,  great  jajvs  and 
teeth,  and  is  a  voracious  animal. 

Wolffs  flefli  is  very  indifferent,  and  feems  to  be  difliked  by 
all  other  animals,  no  creature  being  known  to  eat  it,  except 
a  wolf.  He  breathes  a  moft  foetid  vapour  from  his  jaws^  as  his 
food  is  indifcriminate,  often  putrid^  and  feldom  cleanly.  In 
ihort^  every  way  ofFenfive,  by  a  (avage  afpedt,  a  frightful  howl, 
an  infupportable  odour,  a  perverfe  difpofition,  and  fierce  ha- 
bits, the  wolf  is  hateful  while  living,  and  ufelefs  when  dead. 
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THE     FOX. 

The  Fox  is  flenderer  than  the  wolf,  and  not  near  fo  l^rge  j 
about  two  feet  three  inches  high.  Its  tail  is  longer  in  propor- 
tion, and  more  buflw;  its  nofe  fmaller,  and  hair  fofter,  its 
eyes  hazel,  obliquely  iituated  like  thofe  of  the  wolf,  and  its  ears 
are  diceded  in  the  fame  manner ;  its  head  is  equally  large  in 
proportion  to  its  iize.  It  has  a  ftrong  ofFenfive  fmell  peculiar 
to  the  fpecies,  and  often  the  caufe  of  their  death. 

The  fox  has  ever  been  famous  for  cunning  and  art,  not  with- 
out meriting  his  fame.  Not  attempting  to  oppofe  the  dogs  or 
the  fhepherds,4either  attacking  the  flock,  or  alarming  the  vi|^ 
lage,  he  gains  by  his  addrefs  what  is  denied  to  his  ftrcngth  or 
courage.  Patient  and  prudent  he  waits  opportunity,  and  varies 
his  condud.  His  ftudy  is  felf-prefervation ;  nearly  as  indefa<> 
tigable,  aSually  fwifcer  than  the  wolf,  he  does  not  truft  to  thefe 
qualities,  but  retires,  in  cafe  of  neceiHty,  to  an  afylum,  where  ' 
be  avoids  danger,  and  where  the  young  are  brought  up. 

A  home  fuppofes  a  fuperior  degree  of  infl:in£t ;  the  choice 
of  (Ituation,  the  art  of  making  it  conAnient,  of  fecuring  and 
concealing  it,  are  marks  of  fuperior  (kill.  .The  fox  generally 
keeps  his  kennel,  which  is  often  a  badger's  hole,  at  the  edge  of 
a  wood,  within  an  eafy  journey  of  fome  neighbouring  cottage. 
Thence  he  liftens  to  the  crowing  cock  and  the  cackling  fowls. 
He  fcents  them,  feizes'his  opportunity,  conceals  his  approaches, 
creeps  flyly  along,  and' feldom. returns  without  his  booty.  In 
a  yard  he  levels  all  the  poultry,  carries  ofF  part  of  the  fpoil, 
hides  it  at  fome  convenient  diilancc,  and  again  returns  to  the 
charge.  He  hides  others  alfo,  but  not  in  the  fame  place  y  and 
this  for  feveral  times  together.  When  he  finds  birds  entangled 
in  fpringes,  the  fjx  is  alert,  expertly  takes  the  bird  out  of  the 
fnare,  hides  it  three  or  four  days,  and  knows  exa£lly  when  and 
where  to  return  to  his  treafure^  He  is  equally  alert  in  feizing 
young  hares  and  rabbits,  and  if  old  ones  are  wounded  or  fa- 
tigued, he  is  Cure  to  profit  by  their  moments  of  diftrefs.  He 
finds  out  bird*s  nefts,  feizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail  fitting, 
and  deftroys  a  large  quantity  of  game.  In  (hort,^  nothing  comes 
amifs  'y  rats,  mice,  ferpents,  toads,  lizards  :  and  urged  by  hun- 
ger, he  will  eat  vegetables  and  infects.  Thofe  near  the  fea- 
coaft  eat  crabs,  (hrimps,  and  fhell-fifb.  The  hedge-hog  vainly 
rolls  itfelf  into  a  ball ;  this  determined  glutton  teizes  it  till  it 
unrolls  and.  then  devours  it.  He  attacks  the  wafp  and  the 
wild  bee  with  equal  fuccefs  ^  at  firft  they  oblige  their  invader 
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to  retire,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  has  rolled  himfelf  on  the 
the  ground,  and  crufhed  fuch  as  ftick  to  his  fkin,  he  then  re- 
turns to  the  charge,  and  by  perfevcrance  obliges  them  to  aban- 
don their  combs,  which  he  greedily  devours,  both  wax  and. 
honey. 

His  fcent  is  ftrong,  but  foon  evaporated.  His  fliifts  ta  ^ 
efcape,  when  retreat  is  cut  oW  to  his  kennel,  are  various  zvd 
furprifing.  Be  dhoofes  t^e  moft  woody  country,  and  takes  tte 
paths  Wioft  embar raffed,  with  thorns  and  briars ;  flies  in  a  JirdSL 
iine  before  the  hounds,  though  at  no  very  great  diftancc^  ma** 
nages  his  ftrength ;  takes  to  the  low  and  plaihy  grounds,  whew 
the  fcent  wiH  leaft  lie ;  and,  when  overtaken,'defends  himfelf 
with  a  defperate  obftinacy,  and  fights  in  filence  to  the  vfxj 
laft. 

,  The  female  goes  with  young  about  fix  weeks,  brings  gene- 
rally from  four  to  fix;  feldom  ftirs  out  while  pregnant,  buf'. 
makes  a  bed  for  her  young,  and  ufes  every  preparation.  If 
her  retreat  be  difcovered,  and  her  young  difturbed  during  her 
abfence,  fhe  removes  them  one  aftef  the  other  in  her  mouth. 
The  cubs  are  born  blind,  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in 
coming  to  perfeftion,  and  live  about  twelve  or  fourteen" 
J^ars. 

The  fox  makes  and  iuffers  general  war.  The  d^  iuints 
hrm  with  peculiar  acrimony ;  the  wolf  purfues  him  to  his  very 
riBtreat;  the  birds  attend  hiis  excurfions,  and  give  warning  oif 
the  approaching  danger.  The  daw,  the  magpye,  and  the  black- 
bird, perching  on  the  hedges  as  he  creeps  below,  with  their 
cries  apprize  other  animals;  a  caution  which  they  perfedly 
under fland  and  praftife. 

The  generality  of  foxes  are  red  j  but  fome,  though  not  in 
England,  are  greyifli. 

The  greyhound  fox  is  the  largeft,  talleft,  and  boldeft,  and 
will  attack  a  grown  flieep.  The  maftifFfox  is  kfs,  but  more 
ftrongiy  built.  The  cur  fox  is  the  leaft  and  moft  common  ; 
he  lurks  about  hedges  and  out-houfes,  and  is  the  moft  perni- 
cious. 

Around  the  pole,  foxes  arc  of  all  colours ;  black,  blue, 
grey,  iron-grey,  filver-grey,  white,,  white  with  red  legs,  white 
with  black  heads  white  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  black,  red  with 
the  throat  and  belly  entirely  white,  and  laftly  with  a  ftripe*  d^ 
black  running  along  the  back,  and  another  croffing  it  at  thjl 
(boulders.  The  common  kind  -is  generally  diiFufed,  being 
*  found  in  Europe,  in  the  tem'^rate  climates  of  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica; but  rarely  In  Africa  and  under  the  torfid  zone.-  Blue  fojc 
(kins  ate  bought  with' avidity  from  their  fcarccncfss4||^the 
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black  fox  fkin  is  moft  efteemed,  a  fingle  fkin  often  felling  for 
forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The  hair  of  thefe  is  fo  difpofedythat  it 
is  impoilible  to  tell  which  way  the  grain  lies ;  if  we  hold  the 
ikin  by  the  head,  the  hair  hangs  to  the  tail ;  if  we  hold  it  bf 
the  tail,  it  hangs  down  equally  £nooth  to  the  head. 


THEJACKALL 

Is  about  die  fizeof  a  middling  dog,  refemblingdie  fox  in 
^  hinder  parts,  particularly  the  tail ;  and  the  wolf  in  the  fore* 
paris,  eipecially  die  nofe.  Its  legs  are  (horter  than  thofe  of 
the  fox,  and  its  colour  a  bright  yellow  or  forrel. 

The  fpecies  is  difFufed  over  Ada  and  Africa,  as  it  were  a  . 
ilibftitute  for  the  wolf,  where  that  is  not  common*     There 
feemto.be  many  varieties;  thofe  ofthe  warmeft  climates  are 
largeft,  and  th^ir  colour  radier  a  reddiih  brown,  than  die  bean** 
tifoi  ydlow  of  the  finaller  jackall. 

Its  cry  is  a  howl,  mixed  with  barking,  and  a  lamentatioQ  re« 
fembling  that  of  human  diftrefs*     It  is  noify  and  voracious; 

foes  always  in  a  pack  of  forty  or  fifty,  fometimes  two  huA* 
red^liunt  from  evening  to  morning;  nothing  can  elbape 
them ;  they  deftroy  the  fmaller  animals,  yet  united  have  courage 
to  fiace  the  largeft.  Very  little  afraid  of  mankind,  diey  pur-* 
fue  their  game  to  the  very  doors,  and  will  deftroy  children. 
They  enter  the  flieep-foMs,  yards,  and  ftables,  i^en  dsey  can 
find  nothing  elfe,  deftroy  leather  harnefs,  boots,  andihoes,  and 
run  off  with  what  they  have  not  time  to  fwallow.  They 
icratch  up  with  their  feet  new-made  graves,  and  devour  the 
corpfes  how  putrid  focver;  (to  prevent  which,  the  earth  over 
the  graves  is  mixed  with  thorns:}  while  they  are  at  this^ dreary 
work,  they  exhort  each  other  by  a  cry,  refeipbling  that  of  chiU 
dren  under  chaftifement;  When  they  have  dug  up  a  body, 
they  fhare  it:  when  they  have  once  tafted  human  fielh,  they 
ever  after  purfue  mankind ;  they  watch  burying-grounds,  follow 
armies  and  caravans.  To  theft  vultures  of  quadrupeds,  every 
thing  that  once  had  life  feems  equally  agreeable. 

The  jackall  that  firft  fcents  fome  large  beaft,  gives  notice 
by  a  howl,  which  it  repeats  as  it  runs  ;  while  all  within  hear- 
ing join  the  chace  and  cry,,  which  is  (b  loud,  people  can  fcarce 
hear  each  other  fpeak.  Often  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or  the  pan- 
ther, follow  in  fiance  at  fome  diftance :  the  jackall  purfues 
the  whole  night,  keeps  uj^  the  cry,  and  with  perfeverance  tires 
down  its  prey ;  juft  at  that  moment  in  comes  the  4ion  or  the 
leopard,  and  die  jackall  muftbe  content  with  the  remnant  he 

leaves. 
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leaves.  Between  the  jackall  and  dog  is  an  irreconcileable  an- 
tipathy, antl  they  never  part  without  an  engagement.  Equally 
ftupid  as  impudent,  if  a  jackall  has  ftolen  nlently  into  an  out- 
boufe,  to  feize  the  poultry,  hearing  others  at  a  diftance^  he  an« 
fwer«  the  call,  and  betrays  his  own  depredations. 


THE    ISATIS,    OR    ARCTIC    FOX, 

May  be  confidered  as^etween  the  dog  and  the  fox :  refem** 
bling  a  fox  in  its  form  and  length  of  tail ;  a  dog,  in  its  head^ 
the  pofition  of  its  eyes,  and  its  barking.  The  hair  is  foft  ; 
two  inches  long,  thick,  tufted,  and  glofly,  yet  the  under  jaw 
is  without  any.  Some  are  blue,  fome  white 'at  one  feafoh,  at 
another  ruflet  brown. 

This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldeft  climates,  the  coafts 
of  the  Icy  fea,  afld  the  great  rivers  around  it ;  is  moft  frequent 
in  the  mountainous  and  naked  regions  of  Norway,^  Siberia, 
and  Lapland.  Burrows  like  the  fox ;  fometimes  two  o^r  three 
in  a  hole,  in  Greenland;  when  with  ytoung,  the  female  retires 
to  her  kennel  in  the  fame  manner.  The  holes,  which  are  very 
narrow  and  extremely  deep,  have  many  outlets,  are  kept  very 
clean,. and  bedded  with  mofs.  Its  time  of  geftation  and  num-. 
ber  of  young  are  fimilar  to  the  fox ;  brings  forth  in  May  or 
June. 

Its  moft  ftriking  peculiarity  remains  to  bef  mentioned,  name« 
ly,  its  change  of  colour,  being  at  one  time  brown,  at  another 
white;  the  blue  never  change  colour;  but  fome  are,  when 
brought  forth,  of  a  yellow  hue,  which  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, gradually. changes  to  white;  its  fur  is  then  two  inches^ 
long;  in  May  th?s  begins  to  fall,  and  about  the  middle  of 
k  July  again  becomes  browner 
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THE    HYiENA 

■ 

Four  toes  on  each  foot. 

Is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  wolf,  and  fbmewhat  refembles  thaf 
animal  in  (hape ;  efpecially  the  head  at  firft  fight,  except)  that 
the  ears  are  longer  and  more  bare  of  hair ;  obferving  clofely, 
we  find  the  head  broader,  the  nofe  flatter,  and  not  fo  pointed  ; 
nor  are  the  eyes  placed  obliquely ;  the  fore  legs  are  longer 
than  the  hinder ;  the  feet  differ  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  in 
having  but  four  toes.  Its  coarfe  hair  is  a  dirty  grcyifh,  marked 
^th  black,  difpofed  in  waves  down  its  body*  Its  tail  is  fhort> 
with  prqtty  long  hair;  immediately  under  it,  above  the  anus, 
is  an  opening  into  a  kind  of  glandular  pouch,  which  feparates 
a  fubftance  of  the  confidence,  but  not  the  odour,  of  civet,  (in 
v^hich  it  is  refembled  only  by  the  badgen)  It  holds  its  head  , 
ibme what  like  a  dog  purfuing  the  fcent,  with  the  nofe  near  the 
ground,  by  which  the  back  appears  elevated,  which  appearance 
is   augmented  by  a  long  briftly  band  of  hair  running  down 

Savage  and  untameable,  ever  raging  or  rapacious,  ever 
growling,  except  when  receiving  food;  then  its  eyes  gliften, 
the  briftlps~of  its  back  ftand  upright,  its  head  hangs  low,  and 
yet  its  teeth  appear ;  a  moft  frightful  afpe<St,  heightened  by  a 
dregful  howl,  which  is  very  peculiar  ^  its  beginning  refembies 
the  voice  of  a  man  moaning,  its  conclufion  a  violent  effort  to 
vomit,  or  a  kind  of  grofs  guttural  laughing)  haw  !  haw  h  It 
feems  the  nK>ft  untra<^able  of  quadrupeds  ;  its  courage  equals 
its  ferocity ;  it  defends  itfelf*  againft  the  lion,  is  a  match  for  the' 
panther,  attacks  the  ounce,  and  feldom  fails  to  conquer. 

Is  a  folitary  animal ;  native  of  the  moft  defolate  and  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  refides  in  caverns  of  moun^ 
tains,  clefts  of  rocks,  or  dens  formed  by  itfelf.  Though  taken 
young,  cannot  ufually  be  tamed ,  it  lives  by  depredation,  fome- 
times  attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  flock,  breaks 
open  the  iheep<^ots  by  night,  and  ravages  with  infatiable  vo* 
racity.  Its  eyes  (bine  by  night ;  and  it  is  afferted,  not  without 
great  appearahce  of  thith,  that  it  fees  better  by  night  than  by 
day*  When  deftitute  of  other  provifion,  it  (crapes  up  the 
graves,  and  devours  the  dead  bodies*  how  putrid  foever, 

Befide  the  ftriped  hysna,  therje  is  alfo  a  fpotted  hysena,  of 
congenial  form  and  manners. 

THE 
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THE    CAT    KIND. 

Six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  before;  four  behind. 
Sharp  booked  claws,  (heathed ;  may  be  thruft  out, 

or  drawn  in. 
Round  head,  ihort  vifage ;  rough  tongue. 

The  Cat  kind  are  diftinguiihed  by  their  claws,  which  they 
withdraw  or  extend  at  pleafure.  They  feek  their  food  alone  : 
and  except  at  certain  feafons,  are  enemies  to  each  other.  They 
devour  nothing  but  flelh,  and  ^arve  on  other  provifion ;  fierce, 
rapacious,  fubtle,  cruel ;  unfit  for  fociety  among  each  otber^ 
unprofitable  as  human  domeftics.  Lions  have  been  tamed  fo 
far  as  to  become  pageants  of  favage  ftate ;  and  tigers  have 
been  fubdued,  but  at  too  great  trouble  and  rHque  to  become  a 
practice. 

Though  differing  in  fize  or  colour,  they  are  nearly  alike  in 
difpofition,  and  one  is  a/pecimen  of  all :  all  are  inflexible  in 
£3rm,  and  flrongly  retaiii  the  markd  of  their  natural  wildae(s» 
Are  remarkable  alfo  for  their  Iharpnefs  and  f^rength  of  daws 
whofe  gripe  is  extremely  tenacious,  their  (hortnefs  of  fnout, 
roundnefs  of  head,  and  large  whifkers  on  the  upper  lip.-  Their 
teeth,-  in  number  thirty,  are  very  formidable,  but  rather  calcu- 
lated for  tearing  their  prey  than  for  chewing.  They  feed  but 
flowly,  and  while  eating  they  growl,  to  deter  others.'  Their 
hinder  ^arts  are  much  weaker  than  thofe  before,  and  feem  rather 
agile  than  flrong.  Nor  ire  they  fwift,  but  rather  furprife  their 
prey  than  hunt  it.  They  feize  it  with  a  bound,  expfelfing  their 
^erce  pleafure  with  a  roar ;  timid  and  cowardly,  they  feldom 
attack  without  advantage,  but  fly  when  the  force  oppofing  them 
is  fuperior  or  equal.  The  lion  himfelf  will  not  venture  a  fe- 
cond  attempt,  where  he  has  been  repulfed.  '    ■ 

The  Cat,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  taken  under  human  pro> 
te£^ion,  is  a  faithlefs  friend,  oppofed  to  a.  more  infidious  enemy. 
The  fervices  of  the  cat  alone  equal  tb^  trouble  of  raifing  it ; 
the  lion,  or  the  tiger,  if  tamed,  are  dangerous  by  their  flrengtht 
but  the  flrength  of  the  c^t  is  not  fufficient  to  render  its  anger 
formidable.  The  cat  has  only  the  appearance  of  attachment, 
as  is  eafily  perceived  by  its  timid  approaches,  and  fide-long 
looks. 

The 
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.     A^he  cat  goes  with  young  fifty-fix  days ;  brings  five  or  fixT 

^  time,      'f'he  female  ufually  hides  her  retreat  from  the  male, 

no  would  devour  her  kittens.     She  fuckles  them  fome  weeks, 

-^"V^  accuftoms  them  betimes  to  rapine.     Lives  about  ten  years, 

?^t  (ome  nineteen  or  twenty;  is  extremely  vivacious,  afid  dies 

!j^rd.     Kittens  are  playful  and.  amuling  j  but  iheir  iport  foon 

becomes   malice :  they  early   fhew   a  difpofition   to  cruelty ; 

^ften  look  wifl-fully  towards  a  bird-cage,  or  fie  centinel  at  the 

niouth  of  a  moufe-hole,  and  (hortly  become  expert  hunters. 

We  are  told  of  Greek  monks  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  who 
teach  cats  to  hunt  the  ferpents  with  which  that  iHar.d  is 
infefted.  Birds,  rabbits,  hares,  rats,  mice,  bats,  moles,  ^ads, 
frogs,  are  equally  purfued,  though'  not,  perhaps,  eqaaily 
acfceptable.  I'hfc  moufe  feems  to  be/ the  favourite  food.-  I'he 
cat  has  the  fen fe  of  fmelling  but  meanly.  Of  ail  the  marks 
.  bv  which  the  cat  difcovers  its  natural  malignity,  that  of 
playing  and  fporting  with  its  little  captive,  before  killing  it  out^ 
right,  is  the  moft  flagrant. 

In  the  eyes  of  cats,  the  contraftion  and  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pil, is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  orifice,  which  by  day  appears 
narrow,  by  night  expands  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  their  eyes  feem  on  fire.  By  this  conformation,  they 
ice  beftin  twilight. 

The  cat  is  particularly  fearful  of  ^ater,  of  cold,  and  of 
ill  fmells ;  loves  to  keep  in  the  fun,  to  ettjoy  the  fire,  and  to 
Tub  itfelf  againft  thofe  who  carry  perfumes ;  is  exceffively 
Ibhd  of  forne  plants,  as  valerian,  marum,  and  cat-mint ;  thefe 
it  fmells  at  a  diftance,  rubs  againft  them,  and,  if  they  be  planted 
in  a  garden,  wears  them  out.  It  loves  fifli,  as  well  boiled  as 
raw ;  it  fleeps  very  lightly ;  often  feems  to  fleep,  the  better 
to  deceive  its  prey;  treads  very  foftly,andfilentiy  ;  is  extreme- 
ly cleanly.  Its  fur  is  ufually  fleek  and  glofly;  eafily  ele<Slri- 
fi^d,  emitting  fparks  if  rubbed  in  the  dark. 

Tht  wild  cat  breeds  with  the  tame ;  is  larger  than  the 
houfe  cat;  and  it^  fur  being. longer,  gives  it  a  greater  appear*- 
ance  than  it  really,  has;  its  head  is  bigger,  and  face  flatter; 
its  teeth  ?.nd  daws  at"e  much  more  formidable  ;  ita  mufcles  very 
ftrong,  as  fitted  for  rapine ;  the  tail  of  a  moderate  length,  very 
thick,  and  flat,  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white, 
the  end  always  black;  the  hips,  and  hind  part  of  the  lower 
joints  of  the  leg,  always  black;  the  fur  very  foft  and  fine:  the 
general  -colour  of  thefe  animals,  in  England,  is  a  yellowifli 
white,-  mixed  with  a  deep  grey.  Thefe  colours,  though  appa- 
rently blendfed,  yet  are  difjtofed  like  the  ftreaks  of  the  tiger, 
pointing  from  the  back  downvirards,  from  a  black  lift  th^t 
.    Part  ill.  No.  14.  L 
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runs  along  the  middle  of  the  back  from  head  to  tail.  Thi 
animal  is  the  moft  deftrucftive  of  the  carnivorous  kinds  ia 
this  kingdom;  inhabits  mountainous  and  woody  parts,  living 
moftly  in  trees,  and  feeding  by  night.  It  fliould  feem  that 
thefe  are  not  original  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  but  from', 
a  domeftic  ftate,  have  become  wild.  ♦  By  the  laws  of  Howell, 
the  Welch  prinpe,  the  price  of  a  kitten,  before  it  could  fee, 
was  a  penny ;  then  two-pence ;  when  it  commenced  moufer, 
four-pence  :  it  was  required,  befides,  that  it  (hould  be*of  per- 
Xedt  hearing  and  fight,  be  a  good  moufer,  have  the  claws  whole, 
and  be  a  good  nurfe.  If  it  failed  in  any  of  thefe  qualities, 
the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  of  its  value.  If 
any  one  ftole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  gra- 
nary, he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece  ahd  lamb,  or  as 
much  wheat  as,  when  poured  on  tbe  cat  fufpended  by  the 
tail,  the  head  touching  the  floor,/  would  form  an  heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

.  In  our  climate  we  know  but  of  one  kind  of  wild  cat ;  there 
>are  but  few  differences  in  this  quadruped.  Of  all  quadrupeds, 
the  wild  cat  h^s  the  inteftines  fmalleft  and  fiiorteft  :  thofe  of  the 
Iheep,  for  inftance,  unravelled  and  meafured,  extend  thirty  times 
the  length  of  its  body ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  wild  cat  are  not 
above  three  times  the  length  of  its  body,  and  are  fhorter  by 
one  third  than  thofe  of  the  tame.  If  we  fajr  the  domeftic  cat 
has  inteftines  enlarged  to  the  quantity  of  its  food,  this  ob- 
fervation  is  contradicted  in  the  wild  boar  and  the  wolf,  whofe 
inteftines  equal  thofe  of  the  hog  or  thq  dog,  though,  like  the 
wild  cat,  they  are  fed  by  precarious  fubfiftence. 
/  Wild  cats  were  common  in  Peru  before  its  difcovery,  though 
not  domefticated.  They  abound  in  Africa,  and  many  parts  of 
.  Afia..  Some  are  of  a  peculiar  colour,  inclining  to  blue.  Pie- 
tro  della  Valle  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  cat,  particu- 
larly in  the  province  of  Chorazan,  in  Perfia,  of  the  form  of 
the  ordinary  one,  but  infijiitely  more  beautiful  in  the  luftre  and 
colour  of  its  fkin,  which  is  grey  blue,  as  foft  and  ihining  as 
filk  J  tail  very  long,  covered  with  hair  fix  inches  long,  which 
the  animal  throws  upon  its  back  like  a  fquirrel.  Thefe  cats 
are  well  known  in  France  ;  and  have  been  brought  into  Eng- 
land, under  the  name  of  the  hlue  catj  which  ill  expreflfes 
their  colour. 

Another  variety  is  the  cat  of  Angora ;  larger  than  the  com- 
mon cat ;  their  hair  is  much  longer,  hangs  about  their  head 
and  neck ;  ibme  white,  others  dun.  There  are  other  varieties 
in  this  animal,  but  rather  in  colour,  or  marks,  than  in  form :  .as 
the  tortoife-fliell  cat,  and  others. 

THE 
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The  Lion,  produced  under  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  is 
the  moft  terrible,  the  moft  undaunted  of  animftls ;  but  thofe  of 
.  more  temperate  climates,  or  on  the  upper  parts  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, are  far  lefs  dangerous,  and  have  neither  the  ftreiigth  nor 
ferocity  of  the  lions  of  Biledulgerid  or  Zaara,  where  the  plains 
are  covered  with  burning  fands.  Happily  the  fpecies  is  not 
very  numerous,  and  feems  to  be  diminiihing,  as  well  in  Lybia, 
as  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the  Indies,  occafioned  by  the  increafe 
of  mankind,  the 'only  animal  in  nature  capable  of  efFc£tually. 
contending  againft '  thefe  tyrants  oT  the  foreft.  The  arms, 
even  of  an  Hottentot  or  a  Negro,  render  them  more  than  a 
match  for  this  powerful  creature:  this  fuperiority  alfo  alarms 
and  difcourages  him,  for  he  is  brave  only  in  proportion  to  his. 
former  fucceis.  The  habit  of  conquering  renders  him  intre* 
pid.  Thofe  which  never  have  experienced  the  power  of  man, 
have  no  apprehcnfions.  They  boldly  facp  him,'  and  feem  to 
brave  the  force  of  his  arms :  wounds  rather  provoke  their  rage, 
than  reprefs  their  ardour.  A  fingle  lion  of  the  defert  will  at- 
tack an  entire  caravan,  and,  after  an  obftinate  conteft,  when 
overpowered,  inftead  of  flying,  he  continutss  to  combat,  retreat- 
ing, and  facing  the  enemy  till  be  dies :  whereas  the  lions  which 
inhabit  the  peopled  countries  of  Morocco  or  India,  acquainted 
•with  humai>  fuperiority,  have  loft  their  courage,  are  feared  with 
a  fhout,  and  feldom  attack  any  but  flocks  or  herds,  which  wo- 
mpn  and  children  are  fuflicient  to  prote(Si. 

When  the  lion  is  bred  with  domeftic  animals,  he  will  play 
innocently  and  familiarly  among  them.  He  feldom  exerts  his 
natural  ferocity  agamft  his  benefactors.  His  anger  is  noble  ; 
his  courage  magnanimous;  his  difpofition  grateful:  he  def- 
pifes  contemptible  enemies,  and  neglefts  their  infults  when  he 
might  punifb  them.  He  has  been  feen  to  fpare  the  lives  of 
fuch  as  were  thrown  to  him  to  be  devoured  by  him,  to  live 
peaceably  with  then?,  to  afl^ord  them  a  part  of  his  fubfiftence, 
and  fometimes  to  want  food  him,felf,  rather  than  deprive  them 
of  that  life  his  generofity  had  fpared.  The  lion  is  not  cruel, 
lince  he  never  kills  more  than  he  confumes :  When  fatiated,. 
he  Is  gentle  i  while  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  others, 
kill  without  remorfe,  are  fierce  without  provocation,  and,  by 
their  indifcriminate  flaughter,  feem  rather  to  fatisfy  their  malig- 
jjity  than  their  hunger. 

La  His 
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His  figure  is  ftriking,  his  look  confident  and  bold,  his  gait 
proud,  his  voice  terrible :  his  ftature  is  compact,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  fizeable;  a  perfeft  model  of  ftrength,  joined  with 
agility ;  mufcular  and  bold,  not  charged  with  unneceffary  fat 
or  0e{h.  It  is  fufHcient  to  fee  him,  to  be  convinced  of  his 
fviperior  force.  His  large  head,  fur  rounded  vwth  a  dreadful 
marie;  his  mufcles,  fwelling  with  the  {lighted  exertions;  the 
great  breadth  of  his  paws,  and  the  thicknefs  of  his  limbs,  aiTure 
us  that  no  animal  in  the  forett  can  oppofe  him.  He  has  a  very 
broad  face  that,  as  fpme  have  imagined,  refembles  the  human; 
furrounded  with  long  hair,  which  gives  it  a  very  majeftic  air. 
The  top  of  the^head,  the  temples,  the  cheeks,  the.  under  jaw, 
the  neck,  the  fereaft,  the  ihoulders,  the  hinder  part  of  the  legs, 
ar.d  the  belly,  are  furnifhed  with  it,  while  all  the  reft  of  the 
.  body  is  covered  with  very  fhort  hair.  The  hair  about  the 
neck  and  breaft  differs  from  the  reft  only  in  length ;  nor  is 
oach  hair  pointed  as  in  moft  other  animals,  but  of  equal  thick- 
nefs throughout.  The  neck  has  feven  joints ;  which  is  uni- 
verfal  to  all  quadrupeds.  The  tongue  is  rough,  befet  with 
prickles  as  hard  as  a  cat's  claws  ;  their  grain  turned  backwards, 
fo  that  ftiould  a  lion  attempt  to  lick  a  man's  hand,  as  we  are 
told,  it  might  tear  off  the  f^n.  The  eyes  are  always  bright 
and  fiery  ;  nor  even  in  death  does  this  terrible  look  quit  them. 
The  ftruflure  of  the  paws,  teeth,  eyes,  an^  tongue,  are  the 
fame  as  in  a  cat ;  and  the  inward  parts  of  thefe  animals  fo  near* 
ly  refemble,  that  the  anatomift*s  chief  diftin(Stion  arifcs  from 
the  fize.  The  lion's  mane  grows  longer  as  the  animal  grows 
older:  the  lionefs  .is  without  this  ornanr>pnt.  This  mane 
is  not  coarfe  or  rough,  but  of  the  fame  hair  with  the  body,, 
lengthened  and  fhining.  The  lion's  colour  is  yellow  or  tawuy 
throughout  the  fpecies. 

The  lion  poflefies  not  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  equal  to  moft 
Gther  animals;  and  too  ftrong  light  greatly  incommodes  him. 
His  eyes  like  thqfe  of  the  cat,  feem  fitted  for  feeing  beft  in 
twilight;  he  therefore  feldom  appears  in  open  day,  but  ravages 
chiefly  by  night.  All  animals  of  the  cat  kind  are  kept  off  by- 
fires,  whereby  the  inhabitants  prefer ve  their  herds  and  flocks. 
1  he  bright  flame  dazzles  them,  and  they  tear  to  venture  blindly 
amf>ng  their    enemies.     They   hunt    rather   by   fight    than 

Th^  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all  animals;  but  a,& 
all  avoid  him,  he  is  often  obliged  to  hide  himfelf,  in  order  to 
furprife  them.  He  crouches  on  his  belly  in  fome  thicket,  or 
among  the  long  er^fs  of  the  forcit,  with  patient  expe<^atioa^ 
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\ ill  his  prey  come  within  diftance;  then  he  fprings  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  and  often  feizes  it  at  the  firft  bouiiii.     if  he  miiies, 
and  in  two  or  three  fprings  cannot  fei^e  his  |:rey^  he  continue* 
motionlefs  for  a  time,  feenis  very  fcnhbie  oi  bus  difappointment, 
and  waits  a  niore  fuccefsful  opportunity.     In  the  deferts  and 
forefts,  his  ufual  prey  are  the  g..zciies  and  the  monkeys,  with 
which  the  torrid  regions  abound:  the  latter   he  takes  when 
on  the  ground,  for  he  caiinot  climD  trees.     He  devours  a  great 
deal  at  a  time,  and  generally  fills  hmifelt  t  r  two  or  three  days* 
His  teeth  are  lb  ftrong,  that  he  eaiily  bicaks  the  bones  and 
fwallows  them.     It  is  reported  that  he  fulUins  hunger  long, 
but   not   thirft,  his  temperament  being  exirL-meiy  hot;  fome 
have  afferted  that  he  is  in  a  continual  fever.     He  diinks  water, 
lapping  it  like   a   cat.     He  generally  reqmres   about  fifteen 
pounds  of  raw  fleili  daily;  prefeis  thac  of  nve  animals;  feldom 
eats  what  begins  to  putrefy,  and  cffoofjs  raiher  to  hunt  for  frefli  • 
fpoil,  than  to  return  to  whai  he  l^ad  half  devoured.     His  breath 
is  very  ofFcnfive,  and  his  urme  infupportable. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  heard  in  the  night,  and  i^e-cchoed 
by  the  mountains,  reiembles  diflant  thunder.      I  his  roar  it 
his   natural  note ;  when  enraged  l^e  has   a  different   kind   of 
growl,  .(bort,  broken,  and  reiterated.     The  roar  is  a  deep  hoU 
low  growl,  which  he  utters  particularly  before  rain.     His  cry 
of  anger  is  much  louder,  and  more  formidable.     This  is  ex- 
cited  by  oppohtion.     When  the  lion  fummonles  up  all  bis  ter«> 
rors,  nothmg  can  be  more  terrible ;  he  laihes  his   fides  .with 
his  long  tail,  with  which  he  can  knock  down  a  man  ;  his  mane 
rlfes  ili^Ely  round  his  head;  his  face  is  all  agitation;  his  huge 
eye-brows  half  cover  his  glaring  eye- balls  ;  he  ihews  his  teeth^ 
formed  for  deftrudtion,  his  tongue  covered  with  points,  and 
his  claws  almofi:  as  long  as  a  man's  fingers*     1  bus  prepared, 
few  animals  will  venture  an  encajiemcnt:  and  the  boldefl  of 
men  are  daunted,     1  he  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and 
the  hippopucamus,  are  the  oiily  animals  that  iingly  dare  oppofisi 
him.     The  leop^ird. and  the  wild  boar,  if  provoked,  will  feme* 
times  abide  his  onfet,  which  he  feldom  makes,  unlefs  impelled 
by  hunger;  they  are  fcmciimes  f.ccefsful;  but  thefe  inftanceis 
are  rare ;  for  the  lion  is  in  general  undifputed  lord  of  the  foreft. 
Man  only  attacks  him  with  fuccefs,  by  the  affiflance  of  dogs 
and  horfcs  trauied  to  the  purfuit.     Thefe  animals,  which  natu- 
rally would  have  fled  from  ihe  lion  in  ant  agony,  confcious  of 
human  aid,  purfue,  and  boldly  hunt  their;  tyrant.     The  dogs 
are  of  the  large  breed ;  and  the  horfes,  as  Gefner  afiiire  us,* 
are  of  that  fort  galled  charoj/iy  or  lion-eyed ;  all  others  flying  the 
iighc  of  a  lion,  aad  endeavouring  to  ihrow  their  riders.    Th« 
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lion,  when  roufed,  recedes  flowly,  never  goes  oflF  direct,  but 
fakes  an  oblique  courfe,  going  from  fide  to  fide,  and  bounding 
rather  than  running.  He  is  alfo  taken  by  pit-falls.  The 
ufual  manner  of  procuring '  this  animal  is  while  a  cub.  The 
place  near  the  den  of  the  lionefs  being  generally  well  known  by 
thegreatnefs  of  her  depredations  on  that  occaiion^the  natives 
ixratch  the  abfence  of  the  lionefs,  and  aided  by  a  fwift  horfe, 
carry  off  her  cubs,  which  they  fell  to  their  great  men  or  to 
ftrangers. 

The  lion  feldom  quits  the  foireft  while  able  to  fiibfift  by  his 
afiivity ;  but  when  dd,  and  incapable  of  furprife,  boldly  ven- 
tures into  places  more  frequented  ,  attacks  the  flocks  and  herds, 
Botwithftanding,,  the  habitation  of  their  keeper,  and  depends 
on  his  courage  for  fupport.  If  he  finds  men  and  quadrupeds 
in  the  fame  field,  he  only  attacks  the  latter,  unlefs  the  men 
provoke  an  engagement.  He  prefers  the  flefh  of  camels  and 
of  young  elephants,  which  he  attacks  before  th»r  trunks  are 
grown.  ^  .  ' 

'Fhe  lionefs  brings  forth  in  fpring ;  goes  with  young  above 
five  months ;  brings  never  more  than  two,  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  pug  dog,  harmlefs,  pretty,  and  playful ;  they  continue  the 
teat  twelve  months,  and  the  animal  is  five  years  in  coming  to 
perfeftion. 

The  great  lion,  called^  Pompey,  which  died  in  the  year  1760,. 
was  known  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  above  feventy  years ;  and 
another,  which  was  brought  from  the  river  Gambia,  died  aged 
about  fixty-three. 

The  lionefs,  though  lefs  flrong,  lefs  courageous,  and  lefs 
mifchievous  than  the  lion,  becomes  terrible  when  fhe  has  cubs. 
She  then  roams  with  fearlefs  intrepidity;  throws  herfelf  indif- 
crriminately  among  men  and  animals;  deftroys  without  difttnc- 
tion,  loads  herfelf  with  fpoll,  and  carries  it  reeking  to  her 
c;M;bs,  whom  £be  accufloms  betimes  to  flaughter.  She  ufuaUy 
brings  forth  in  inacceflible  places  ;  when  fhe  fears  a  difcovery 
of  hlcr  retreat,  hides  her  tracks,  by  running  back  her  ground^ 
or  by  brufhing  them  out  with  her  tail ;  fometimes  alfo  tranf- 
ports  her  cubs  tb  another  place,  and,  if  obfbru6ted,  defends  them 
with  determihed  courage  to  the  laft. 

The  lion  can  fubfifl  in  temperate  climates ;  and  formerly 
even  the  fouth  of  Europe  was  infefled  by  him.  He  is  only  found 
now  in  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he  grows  to  an  enor- 
mdus  height.  The  lion  of  Biledulg6rid  is  faid  to  be  nearly 
five  fiaet  high,  and  between  nine  and  ten  feet  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the -tail.  The  ordinary  fize  is  about  four  feet;  the 
fen^e  being  about  one  third  lefs  than  the  male* 

The 
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The  author  of  the  CEconomy  of  Nature  gives  a  wonder- 
ful, relation  of  the  inftindt  of  lions.  Amid  the  burning  heat 
of  Africa  the  pelican  makes  her  ncft  ;  and  in  order  to  cool  her 
brood,  and  accuftom  them  to  an  element  with  which  they  muft 
afterwards  be  familiar,  (he  brings  from  afar,  in  her  great  gular 
pouch,  fufficient  water  to  fill  the  neft :  the  lion  (and  other  wild 
beafts]  approach  and  quench  their  thirftj  yet  never  injure 
the  unfledged  birds,  as  if  confcious  xheir  deftrudion  would 
fiop  thoie  grateful  fuppiies. 


T  H  E    T  I  G  E  R. 

The  ancients  had  a  faying,  as  the  peacock  is  the  moft  beautiful 
among  birds^  fo  is  the  tiger  among  quadrupeds.  No  quadru- 
p,ed  can'  be,  handfomer.  The  gloily  fmoothnefs  and  bright- 
nefs  of  his  hair,  the  extreme  blackncfs  of  his  ftreaks,  the 
bright  yellow  ground  they  diverfify,  are  all,  eminently  beauti- 
ful: to  this  is  added  an  extremely  chgant  form,  flender  and 
delicate,  expreinng  fmgular  fwiftnefs  and  agility.  But  this 
animal's  difpofition  is  as  mifchievous,  as  its  form  is  admirable; 
fierce  and  favage  to  extravagance;  neither  can  corre<Sion  tcr-" 
rify,  nor  indulgence  tame  it.  TJue  caredes  of  its  keeper  have 
no  influence  on  its  manners,  and  correction  only  increafes 
its  fiercenefs  and  malignity,  .  l^he  tiger  fnaps  at  the  hand  that 
feeds  it ;  feems  to  confidcr  every  objeft  as  its  proper  prey, 
which  it  devours  with  a  look  j  and,  though  confined  by  bars 
gnd  chains,  makes  fruitlefs  efforts,  as  if  to  demonftrate  its  fe- 
rocity, though  it  cannot  exert  its  power. 

The  principal  diftin6lion  of  the  tiger,  is  the  fliape  of  his 
ilreaks,  which  run  in  the  fame  diredlion  as  his  ribs,  from  the 
back  down  to  the  belly,  differing  from  the  leopard,  panther, 
and  ounce,  which  arc  fpotted.  The  tiger  is  often  found 
bigger  than  the  lion  himfelf ;  is  much  flenderer  alfo,  its  legs 
(hortcr,  its  neck  and  body  longer.  It  refembles  almofl:  exa£Ujr 
the  cat  in  fhape,  cfpecially  the  male;  and,  if  we  conceiveof  a 
he- cat  fuificiently  magnified,  he  will  afford  a  very  apt  idea  of 
a  tiger.  Mr.  BufFon  was  aflured,  that  an  Eafl  Indian  tiger 
was  fifteen  feet  long,  including  the  tail,  for  which  allowing  four 
feet,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  the 
animal  was  eleven  feet  in  length.     Such  is  the  royal  tiger  1 

The  tiger  is  fierce  without  provocation,  and  cruel  without 

neceffity;  though  glutted,  is  not  fatisfied  with  flaughter,  but 

continues  the  carnage;  its  courage  being  only   inflamed  by 

.  not  meeting  refiflahce.    Among  a  flock  or  hej^ji  it  levels  cill, 

and 
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and  fcarce  iinds  time  to  appeafe  its  appetite,  while  intent  on  fatis- 
fying  its  malignity.  The  fcourge  of  a  country !  it  fears  not  man- 
kind ;  beafts  wild  and  tame  experience  its  infatiable  fury  j  often 
the  young  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  fometimes  the  lion 
himfelf* 

The  tiger  is  found  in  Malabar,  in  Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  other 
Afiatic  countries  inhabited  by  the  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros. 
Frequents  the  fides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  compelled  by  the  thirft 
which  that  torrid  climate  produces ;  it  is  likely  alio  the  tiger 
finds  this  a  convenient  ficuation  to  furprife  animals  which  refoVt 
thither  from  the  fame  motives.  It  generally  lurks  where  it  has 
repeated  opportunity  of  prey.  When  it  has  killed  one,  it  often 
attacks  others,  fwallowing  their  bMod  at  large  draughts,  it 
plunges  its  head  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  body  of  its  prey,  and  ex- 
haufts  the  corpfe  of  blood,  before  it  devours  the  flefh. 

Captain  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  in  the  Sundah  Rajha's 
dominions  are  three  forts  of  tigers  in  the  woods  ;  the  fmalleft 
N  is  the  fierceft,  not  above  two  feet  high,  extremely  cunning, 
and  fond  of  human  ilefti ;  the  fecond  about  three  feet  high, 
hunts  deer  and  wild  hogs  ;  the  largeft  fort  is  above  three  feet 
and  a  half  high,  but  not  equally  rapacious. 

A  peafant  in  that  country,  fays  this  traveller,  had  a  buffalo 
fallen  into  a  quagmire  ;  while  he  went  for  afliftance,  there  came 
a  large  tiger,  that  alone  drew  forth  the  animal.  When  the 
the  people  returned,  the  firft  objedt  they  beheld  was  the  tiger, 
Which  had  thrown  the  buffalo  over  its  fboulder,  as  a  fox  does 
a  goofe,  and  was  carrying  it  away,  feet  upwards,  towards  its 
den ;  it  had  killed  the  buffalo,  and  fucked  its  blood;  As 
fome  Eafl-Indian  buf&loes  weigh  a  thoufand  pounds,  We 
rtiay  from  hence  form  a  conception  of  the  enormous  ftrength 
of  this  rapacious  animal.  As  to  its  agility,  we  may  guefs  at 
it,  by  obferving  the  diftance  a  cat  Can  leap,  which  h  feveral 
fcet;  and  doubtfefs  the  tiger,  being  ten  thnes  as  long,  can 
fpring  proportionably.  It  .is  alfo  fleet  in  rufming,  but  fel- 
dbm  exerts  this  quality,  preferring  to  take  its  prey  by  ftti]^rife 
ratber  than  by  chafing. 

The  royal  tiger  is  extremely  fcarce ;  of  the  number  of  its 
young  we  Have  no  certain  accounts;  it  is  faid  to  bring  four 
or  five  at  a  time.  The  female,  ever  furious,  then  exceeds  her 
ufual  rapacity.  If  her  young  be  taken  from  her,  (he  purfues 
the  fpoiler,  with  incredible  rage ;  if  fhe  overtake  him,  he  drops 
one  cubf  with  which  (he  immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and 
again  purfues  him ;  he  drops  another,  and  by  the  time  flie  has 
returned  with  that,  he  efe^pes  with  the  remainder. 

THe 
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The  tiger  dxprefles  its  reff^ntment  much  like  the  lion; 
moves  the  mufcles  and  (kin  of  its  face,  fliews  its  teeth,  and 
ftirieks  frightfully.  Its  note  is  very  different  from  that  of'^he 
lion,  being  rather  a  fcream  than  a  roar.  The  Indians  fometimes 
eat  its  fleOi,  \sind  find  it  neither  difagreeable  nor  unwhole- 
fome. 

There  is  an  American  animal,  ufually  called  the  Red  or 
Brown  Tiger,  (by  Mr.  BufFon,  ^the  Cougar),  which,  though 
very  ilifFerent  from  the  true  tiger^  yet  refembles  it  except  in 
colour,  being  equally  flender,  and  fmaller  necked  than  others 
of  the  panther  kind. 

This  is  common  in  South  America,  and  extremely  deftruc- 
Jive,  carrying  off  fowls,  dogs,  and  other  domeftic  creatures. 
The  Negroes  and  Indians  afe  very  dexterous  in  encountering 
them ;  and  fome^  for  a/fmall  reward  and  their  fkins,  feek  their 
retreats.  Their  arms  in  this  combat  are  a  lance  of  two  or 
three  yards  long,  of  heavy  wood,  the  point  hardened  in  the 
fire;  and  a  kind  of  fcymitar,  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
in  length.  They  wait  till. the  tiger  affaults  the  left-hand, 
which  holds  the  laAce,  and  is  wrapped  in  a  fhort  cloak  of  baize. 
Sometimes  the  animal  aware  of  danger,  declines  the  combat; 
but  is  provoked  with  a  flight  touch  of  the  lance,  which,  when 
it  feels,  it  grafps  with  one  pdw,  and  with  the  other  ftrikes 
at  the  arm  which  holds  it.  At  this  moment  the  perfon, 
with  his  other  hand,  nimbly  aims  a  blow  with  his  fcymitar, 
and  hamftrings  the  creature,  which  immediately  draws  back 
enraged,  but  inftantly  returns  to  the  charge,  and  by  another 
ftroke  on  the  other  paw,  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion, 
and  becomes  an  eafy  conqueft. 

Thefe  animals  are  common  in  Guiana.  They  formerly 
fwam  over  in  great  numbers  to  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  to  ra- 
vage the  flocks  and  herds,  and  were  a  terrible  fcourge  to  the 
infant  colony;  but,  by  degrees,  were  repulfed.  They  are 
found  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  in  the  country  of  Amazonia, 
and  in  other  parts  of  South- America.  They  often  climb  trees 
in  queft  of  prey;  or  to  avoid  their  purfuers. 
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THE    PANTHER. 

.  The  Panther  has  been  by  many  naturalifts  miftaken  for 
the  tiger,  which  it  approaches  in  fize,  fierccnefs,  and  beauty  \ 
bur  is  dilHnguiflied  by  h&ing/pottedj  not  ftreakcd.  The  pan- 
ther is  Co  Africa,  what  the  tiger  is  to  Adaji  x^ith  this  allevia- 
tion, that, it  prefers  the  flefli  of  brutes  to  that  of  man;  but 
■when  hungry, J^makes  no.  dipincSion.  Its  manner  of  taking 
its  prey  is  equally  infiduous  as  the  tiger,  by  furprife,  crouching 
in  thic^ts,  creeping  on  its  belly,  till  it  can  fpring  at,  oncp  6n 
its  mark/  It  will  climb  up  trees  in  purfuit  of  mpokeys  and 
.leffer  animals.  The  Romans  exhibited  this  creature  and  the 
leopard  in  their  public  fhews  :  Pompey  fhewed  410  j  Augus- 
tus 420.  They  ftill  fvyarm  from  Barbary  to  Guinea. 
^ .  Next  to  the  great  panther,  is  the  leopard,  often  called  the 
leopard  (or  panther)  of  Senegal,  where  it  is  chiefly  found  : 
their  principal  differences  are  as  follow:  The  large  panther 
is  of^en  fix  or  feven,  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the 
infertion  of  the  tail ;  the  leopard  of  Senegal  is  not  above  four. 
The  panther  is  marked  with  five  or  fix  fpots,  making  a  kind 
of  circle,  and  a  large  one  in  the  middle ;  except  on  the  face 
and  legs.  The  leopard  is  moire  beautiful,  his  yello'w  coat 
more  brilliant,  his  fpots  fmaller,  not  difpofed  in  rings,  but 
in  clufters.  They  are  both  whittifli  under  the  belly ;  the 
tail  of  the  firft,  three  feet ;  of  the  fecond,,  two  and  a  half; 
confequently  rather  longeft  in  proportion. 

The  Jaguar,  or  Panther  of  South  America,  refemblcs  thefe 
two,  ej^cept  in  the  difpofition  of  its  fpots,  and  that  its  neck  and 
head  are  rather  ftreakcd  than  fpotted  ;  and  the  creature  is  faid 
to  be  lower  on  its  legs.  There  is  fometimes  feen  a  combat 
between  this  anjm^l  and  the  crocodile,  wliich  is  extraordinary. 
When  the  jaguar  comes  to  drink,  the  crocodile,  who  has 
been  long  watching  to  furprife  any  animal  that  approached, 
raifcs  its  head  above  the  watery  the 'jaguar  inftantly  ftrikes 
its  claws  into  the  eyes  ot  the  crocodile  (its  only  penetrable 
part),  who,  diving  direcSlly,  pulls  his  enemy  with  him,  and  fcom- 
monly  both  perifli. 

Thefe  three  animals  we  may  rank  together,  as  they  agree 
pretty  nearly  in  their  robe,  their  fize,  their  difpofitions,  and 
their  ferocity. 

The  Ounce  is  at  moft  three  feet  and  a  half  long ;  its  tail 
often  longer  than  the  reft  of  its  body ;  its  colour  rather  in- 
clining to  a  cream  colour,  deeper  on  the  back,  whiter  towards 
the  belly-     The  hair  on  the  back  an  inch  and  a  half  Iqng  ; 

that 
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that  on  the  belly,  two  inches  and  a  half,  which  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  the  panther.  Its  fpots  are  difpofed  like  thofc  of 
the  panther  j  but  on  the  haunches  it  has  rather  ftripes  than 
ipots. 

The  ounce  is  remarkable  for  being:  tamed  ;  and  in  the  Eaft 
*is  employed  for  the  chace.  A  fmall  kind  of  panther  is  fome- 
times  ufed  forjthis  purpofe  ;  y/Ct  never  thoroughly  fubdued,  but 
ufually  brought  to  the  field  in  a  carriage,  and  kept  chained 
and  caged  till  fliewn  its  prey.  T^his  it  parfues  by  three  or 
four  great  fprings.  If  the  prey  efcape  the  firft  effort,  the  pan- 
ther appears  quite  confounded,  and  fome times  is  fo  much  en- 
raged, that  it  attacks  its  employer ;  his  only  refource  to  avoid 
its  fury  is  to  throw  it  fome  fmall  pieces  of  meat  which  he  has 
brought  with  him  for  that  purpofe. 

The  ounce  is  treated  with  more  confidence,. and  brought 
to  the  field  hood- winked  behind  a  horfeman.  When  the  game 
appears,  the  ounce  is  uncovered,  and  {hewn  where  it  lies  ;  oh 
which  the  fierce  creature  darts  like  an  arrow,  and  feizes  it  at. 
once,  or,  miffing  it,  remains  motionlefs  in  the  place.  It  runs 
badly,  and  has  no  fcent.  Scent'  indeed  is  nearly,  if  not  totally, 
ufelefs  in  tropical  climates  5  for  their  extreme  heat  produces 
fuch  univerfal  putrefaQion,  fuch  various  and  powerful  odours, 
that  dogs  themfelves  are  firft  bewildered,  and  at  laft  deprived 
of  the  delicacy  of  their  fcent.  ^ 

Among  fmaller  animals  of  this  kind  is  the  Catamountain, 
or  Tiger  Cat  of  moft  who  exhibit  it;  It  is  a  Mexican  animal, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  nofe  to  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  tail.  It  is  extremely  like  a  cat,  but  larger  and  flen- 
derer ;  its  colours  more  beautiful,  and  its  tail  rather  (horter. 
The  fur  is  reddifti,  beautified  with  black  fpots,  and  ftreaks, 
long  on  the  back,  and  round  on  the  belly  and.  paws.  On  the 
cars  are  black  (tripes,  which  run  acrofs;  but,  in  other  refpedts, 
they  entirely  referable  thofe  of*  a  cat.  Thefe  colours  are  not 
permanent,  but  differently,  difpofed  in  different  fpecimens. 

The  Catamountain,  or  Tiger  Cat,  one  of  the  fierceft,  apd, 
for  its  ,fize,  one  of  the  moft  deftru£live  animals  in  the  world, 
is  native  of  South  America.  Two  of  thefe,  from  which  Mr. 
Buffbn  took  his  defcription,  were  brought  over  from  Cartha- 
gena,  and  having  been  taken  frpm  the  dam  very  young,  were 
fuckled  by  a  bitch.  But,  before  they  were  three  months  old, 
they  had  ftrength  and  ingratitude  fufficient  to  kill  and  devour 
their  nurfe.  I'heir  fucceeding  fiercenefs  and  malignity  feemed 
to  correfpond  with  this  firft  effort ;  no  arts  could  tame  or  foften 
them;  they  teftified  an  unceafing  difpofition  .for  flaught^r. 
When  food  was  given  them,  the  male  always  ferved  himfelf 
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before  the  female  ventured  to  touch  a  bit,  and  not  till  after  he 
was  fatisfied  the  other  began.  In  their  lavage  ftate,  they  are 
highly  deftruftive;  having  great  ftrength  and  agility,  they 
eauly  overtake  their  prey,  which  they  purfue  among  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  as  well  as  on  'the  ground.  They  fuek  the  blood 
with  avidity,  and  frequently  leave  the  carcafe  untouched,  tO' 
purfue  other  animals  for  tbeir  blood.  They  generally  conti- 
nue on  trees,"  like  our  wild  cats,  where  they  often  bring  forth 
their  young.  When  an  animal  pafles  beneath  them,  they 
dart  dowo  upon  it  with  inevitable  exaSnefs. 

From  this  tribe  of  the  cat  kindy  with  /potted  jfkins  and  a  long 
tailj  we  come  to  another  with  Jkins  diverftfied  in  like  Manner j 
fut  with  a  Jhorter  tail,     The  principal  of  theje  is  the  Lynx. 

The  firft  ftriking  diftindlion  of  the  lynx,  from  the  panther 
kind,  is  its  tail,  which  is  barely  half  as  long  in  proportion,  and 
black  at  the  extremity.  Its  fur  is  much  longer,  its  fpots  lefs 
vivid,  and  confufedly  mingled  j  its  ears  long,  tipped  at  the 
points  with  a  black  tuft  of  hair;  colour  round  the  eyes  white; 
the  phyfiognomy  more  placid.  Each  hair  of  this  animal  is 
of  three  different  colours  :  the  root  a  greyifti  brown,  the  middle 
red  or  afh-colou^ed,  the  end  white.  This  whitenefs  makes 
the  body  appear  as  if  filvered  over*,  the  hair  in  the  fpots  has 
no  white  at  the  ends.  This  animal  equals  the  ounce  in  fize, 
but  is  ftronger  built,  and  it  has  but  twenty-eight  teeth  >  where- 
^  as  all  of  the  cat  kind  already  mentioned  have  thirty. 

The  lynx  inhabits  chiefly  the  north  of  Germany,  Lithuania^ 
Mufcovy,  Siberia,  and  North- America.  Thofe  of  the  nevi^ 
continent  are  rather  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Europe.  It  exaftly 
refemhles  the  cat,  except  that,  being  nearly  two  feet  long,  it  is 
bolder  and  fiercer.  Like  the  cat,  it  climbs  trees,  feeks  its 
prey  by  furprife,  is  delicate  and  cleanly,  covering  its  urine 
with  its  paws- (but  it  refembles  the  wolf  in  cry,  which  oftei;^  de- 
ceives the  hunters).  Having  once  feafted  on  its  prey,  will  not 
return  to  it,  but  hunts  for  another :  whence  may  have  arifen 
the  common  report  of  the  lynx  having  the  (horteft  memory 
of  all  quadrupeds.      * 

The  Syagufli  is  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  refenibles 
the  lynx  in  fize,  in  form,  and  in  being  tufted  at  the  tips 
of  the  ears ;  but  differs  in  not  being  mottled.  Its  hair  is 
rougher  and  fhorter,  its  tail  longer,  its  muzzle /more  length- 
ened, its  phyfiognomy  more  fierce,  and  its  nature  more  fayage : 
it  leaps  on  its  prey,  and  creeping  up  their  necks,  fcratches  their 
eyes  out. 

The  Serval  is  native  of  Malabar,  refembling  the  panther  in 
its  fpots,  but  the  lynx  in  the  (hortuefs  of  its  tail,  in  us  iize, 
and  in  its  ftrong  built  form.  Thefe 
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Thefe  feem  to  be  the  principal  diftinfl:ions  of  this  kind. 
From  the  large  panther  tQ  the  domeftic  cat,  which  is  the 
fmalleft'of  all,  their  nature  feems  the  fame,  fierce,  fubde,  cruel, 
and  cowardly.  The  panther,  the  leopard,  the  jaguar,  as  the 
]argeft,  are  the  moft  dangerous ;  but  all  are  rapacious  In  pro- 
portion to  their  power. 

The  whole  race^  may  be  confidered  as  the  inveterate  enemy 

of  mankind :  while  others  ftronger,  but  gentle ;  more  nume- 

jrous,  but  more  feeble ;  rather   expedl  lafety  by  concealment, 

than  by  oppofition,  thefe  mamtain  their  ground,  and  ma)  be 

iaid  to  keep  certain  diftrids  of  the  earth  in  their  own  poiTe&oa. 


THE    WEASEL    KIND 

Six  cutting  teeth,  two  canine  in  each  jaw* 
Sharp   nofe;  flender   bodies. 
Five  toes  before;  five  behind. 

Are  diftinguifhed  by  their  length  and  flendernefs  of  body, 
by  which  they  pafs  through  very  Imall  crevices.  They  bear 
the  nan)e.of  vermin  from  this  fimilitude  to  the  worm.  Their 
claws  are  not  retraftile  (as  the  cat  kind).  They  are  clothed 
rather  with  fur  than  hair ;  and  have  glands  near  the  anus, 
opening  into,  or  beneath  it,  furnilhinga  fubftance,  in  fome  of 
them  of  themoft  ofFenfive  fmell  in  nature,  in  others  a  pleafing 
perfume:  cruel,  voracious,  cowardly,  thievifli,  and  flow;  fup- 
ported  by  their  patience,  alliduity,  and  cunning ;  they  live  long 
without  food  ;  but  if  they  meet  with  plenty,  deftroy  all  before 
they  fatisfy  their  appetite,  and  fuck  the  blood,  before  they  touch 
theflefli. 

Tile  Weafel  is  in  length  about  (even  inches,  from  the  nofe 
to  the  infertion  of  the  tail  i  in  height  not  two  inches,  fo  19 
near  five  times  as  long  as  high.  The  Mll(hy  tail,  of  two  inches 
and  a  half,  adds  to  the  animal's  apparent  length,  Colour  pale 
tawny  brown  on  the  back  and  fidwS,  white  under  the  throat 
and  belly;  has  whilkcrs  like  2^  cat,  and  thirty  two  teeth  (two- 
more  than  the  cat),  and  thefe  better  adapted  for  tearing  and 
chewing  than  the  cat's.  Eyes  little  and  black  ;  ears  (hort,  broad-^ 
and  rounded,  x  fold  at  the  lower  part,  which  makes  ihem  feem 
double.  Beneath  the  corners  of  the^  mouth,  on  each  jaw  a 
brown  fpot. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  temperate  parts  of  £urope,Ms  fcarce 

in 
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ill  the  North  and  in  Ba:rbary ;  is  formidable  to  quadrupeds  an 
hundred  times  its  fize.     Where  fheep  or  lambs  are  bred,  the 
weafel  is  detefted  and  deftroyed  as  noxious  ;  where  agriculture 
is  followed,  it  is  confidered  as  a  friend,  being  deftruci^ive  to 
fuch  vermin  as  live  on  corn.     It  Is  one  of  the  moft  untamea- 
ble  and  untraftable  of  animals :  when  kept  in  a  cage,  will  not 
touch  its  victuals  while  looked   at;  is   continually   agitated, 
and  fo  miich  frighted  at  the  fight  of  mankind,  that  it  will  die, 
Jf  not  permitted  to  hide  itfelf  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wool 
or  hay,  where  into  it  may  carry  its  food  ;  pafles  three  parts  of 
the  day  in  fleep ;  night  Ijjeing  its  time  of  exercife  and  feeding : 
fteals  from  its  hole  at  the  approach  of  evening,  and  creeps  about 
the  farmer's  yard  for  prey.     If  it  enter  among  poultry,  imme- 
diately aims  at  the  young  ones  ;  does  not  eat  its '  prey  on   the 
place,  but  killing  it  by  a  fingle  bite  near  the  head,  with  a  wound 
fcarcely  perceivable,  carries  it  off;  is  a  great  devourer  of  eggs, 
is  remarkably  adliye ;  in   a  confined  place,  fcarce  any  animal 
can  efcape  it ;  runs  up  the  fides  of  walls  with  facility,  and  winds  * 
through  a  very  fmall  hole.     In  winter,  chiefly  confines  itfelf  in 
barns  and  farm  yards,  till  fpring,  where  it  brings  forth,  and  de- 
ftroys  rats  and  mice,  with  greater  fuccefs  than  the  cat,  purfuing 
thehi  into  their  jhol^s.     A  gentleman  once  found  eighty-five, 
newly  kiPed,  in  one  weafel's  hole.     Creeps   alfo  into  pigeon 
holes,  deflroys  the  young,  catches  fparrows,  and  fmall  birds  ; 
and,  if  it  has  young,  hunts  with  great  boldnefs  and  avidity. 
-In  fummer  ventures  farther  from  Yhe  houfe,  to  where  the  rat, 
its  chief  prey,  precedes  it ;  is  found   in  low  grounds,  by  the 
water  fide,  near  mills  j  often  hides  its  young  in  the  hollow  of 
a- tree. 

The  female  takes  every  precaution  to  make  an  eafybed; 
lines  her  hole  with  grafs,  hay,  leaves,  and  mofs;  brings 
from  three  to  five,  with  clofed  eyes;  but  foon  ftrong  enough 
to  follov^  her  dam,  and  aflift  in  her  rapine.  The  weafel  does 
not  run,  but  bounds ;  when  it  climbs  a  tree,  gfets  high  from 
the  ground  by  a  fmgleipring  ;  jumps  on  its  prey  j  a.id,  having 
an  extremely  limber  bociy,  evades  the  attempts  of  much 
ftronger  animals  to  feize  it. 

This  animal  has  a  very  ftrong  peculiarly  foetid  fmell;  the 
glanus  v»bich  furnifli  this  foetid  fubftance  (vi^hich  is  of  the  con- 
liflenee  of  fuet)  open  diredlly  into  the  anus,  and  taint  the  ex- 
crement, more  flrongly  in  fummer  than  in  winter;  and  when 
irritated  or  purfued,  than  when  at  cafe.  Always  preys  in 
file  nee ;  when  flruck,  by  a  rough  kind  of  fqucaki  ng,  at  once 
exprefles  refentment  and  pain  ;  never  Ipfes  its  appetite  for  ani- 
mal food,  and  feems  to  enjoy   the  vicinity  of  putrefa&ion. 

Mr. 
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-Mr.  Buffcn  tells  us  of  one  found,  with  three  young  ones,  in  the 
cafcafe  of  a  wolf  that  was  putrid,  and  had  been  hur^  up  by 
the  hind  legs,  as  a  terror  to  others, 

THE    ERMINE,    or    STOAT 

•     #  •     <■ 

Usually  exceeds  nine  inches  long;  the  tail  five  inches 
and  a  half,  tipped  with  black;  edgi?s  o(  the  ears  and  end  of  tho 
toes  yellowifli  white;  general  colour,  11  ghtilh  tawny  brown  ; 
in  winter,  becomes  white  or.  creaiifi -coloured  |  yet  always  re- 
tains the  black  tip  of  the  tail.  Is  fometimes  found  white  in 
Great  Britain.  Haunts  woods,  hedges,  and  meadows,  by 
brook  fides  ;  rarely  barns,  &c.  ;  .. 

Is  remarkable  for  the  foftnefs,  <:lofeflef3,  and  warmth  of  it% 
fur,  Mr*  Daubenton  had  one  with  its  winter  fur,  which  he, 
kept  to  obferve  its  manner  ,of  moulting.  He  received  it  in 
the  beginning  of  March;  fhortly  it  began  jto  flied  its  coat,  and 
a  mixture  of  brown  variegated  the  whjte ;  March  9,  its  head 
was  nearly  a  reddifh  brown  ;  this  coloyr  daily  extended  along 
the  neck  and  back,  like  a  ftripe  of  half  an  inch  broad.  The 
fore- part  of  the  legs  then  aflumed  the  fatne  colour  ;  part  of  the 
head,  the  thighs,  and  the  tail  were  the  lateft,  but  all  changed 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  This  little  animal,  when  con- 
fined,, was  very  wild  and  untraclable,  very  violently  agitated 
except  when  ^fle^p,  which  often  occupied  three  parts  of  the 
day.  Except  for  its  difagreeable  fcent,  was  an  extremely 
pretty  creature,  its  eyes  (prightly,  its  phyfiognomy  pleafant, 
its  motions  fwift.  It  ate  eggs  or  flefli,  but  always  let  th^m 
firft  putrify.  As  Tome  of  this  kind  are  fond  of  honey,  it 
was  tried  with  fuch  food,  of  which  it  ate,  and  died  ihortly 
after. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia ;  their  fkins  make  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce;  are  there  abundant;  fome  in 
Newfoundland  and  Canada;  burrow  in  the  fields,  or  in  birch 
forefts,  never  in  thofe  of  fir  or  pine ;  ar^fhot  with  blunt  ar- 
rows, or  taken  in  traps  made  of  two  flat  ftones  ;  one  propped 
with  a  ftick,  to  which  is  fattened  a  baited  ftring ;  when  the 
animal  attempts  to  pull  this  away,  the  ftone  drops  and  crufhes 
him. 
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THE    FERRET 

Is  above,  one  foot  long,  of  flender  body  and  fhort  legs;  its 
nofe  (harp ;  is  commonly  of  a  cream  colour,  but  is  found 
white,  blackiih,  brown,  and  party-coloured.  The  whitifh  have 
red  eyes,  as  is  almoft  generad  with  animals  entirely  white :  tail 
five  inches;  the  hair  on  it  much  longer  than  in  the  weafel. 

Native  of  the  torrid  zone,  from  whence  it  was  fetched  into 
Spain  to  free  that  country  from  rabbits,  which  over-ran  it  ; 
it  cannot  bear  our  climate,  without  care  and  ihelter ;  is  kept 
for  its  ufe  in  the  warren  ;  is  naturally  fuch'  an  enemy  to  the 
rabbit,  that  if  a  dtad  rabbit  be  prefented  to  a  young  ferret, 
though  it  has  never  feen  one  before,  it  inftantly  attacks  it.  If 
die  rabbit  be  livirtg,  the  ferret  eagerly  feizes  it  by  the  neckj 
winds  itfelf  round  it,  and  fucks  its  blood.  In  warretts  enters 
the  holes, 'and  drives  the  rabbits  into  nets  at  the  mouth.  The 
ferret  is  always  muzzled,  left  it  (hould  continue  at  the^  bot- 
tom of  the  hole.  If  it  difengages  itfelf  of  its  muzzle/ inftead 
of  returning,  it  leads  a  rapacious  f(ilitary  life  during  fummer, 
and  dies  with  the  cold  of  winter ;  unfefs  fmoked  from  Its 
hole. 

The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male ;  they  fleep  almoft  conti«- 
nually  ;  the  inftant  they  wake,  feem  eager  fo)r  food,  which  is 
tifually  bread  and  milk ;  they  breed  twice  a  year,  bring  five, 
fix,  to  nine  at  a  litter.  Some  of  them  devour  their  young. 
The  ferret  is  ufeful,  but  difagreeable  and  ofFenfive ;- foetid, 
voracious^  tame  without  attachment;  blood- thirfty,  even  to 
the  killing  children  in  the  cradle;  eafily  irritated,  then  efpe- 
cially  its  fmell  ofFenfive ;  its  bite  is  very  difficult  of  cure. 

To  the  ferret  kirtd,  we  may  refer  an  animal  which  Mfr.  Buf- 
fon  calls  the  Vanlire,  the  (kin  of  which  was  fent  him  fluffed 
from  Madagafcar;  thirteen  inches  long;  much  refembling 
the  ferret,  but  having  twelve  grinding  teeth,  whereas  the  ferret, 
bas  but  eight.    In  colbur/a  dark  brown  throughout. 


THE 
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THE    POLECAT 

Is  one  foot  five  inches  long  ;  fo  muchrefenables  the  ferret, 
that  fome  have  thought  them  the  fame;  but  is  larger,  not  fa 
ilender,  has  a  blunter  nofe,  and  differs  internally,  having  but 
fourteen  ribs,  whereas  the  ferret  has  fifteen ;  it  alfo  wants 
one  breaft  bone  of  the  ferret.  Warreners  aflert,  that  they 
wiH  mix,  and  this  is  promoted,  to  improve  the  breed  of  ferrets, 
which,  by  long  confinement,  fometimes  abates  its  rapacious  dif- 
pofition^  The  produce  moft  refembles  the  /polecat,  being 
darker  than  the  ferret. 

The  polecat  is  principally  a  deep  chocolate  colour ;  white 
abbut  the  mouth ;  ears  fhort,  rounded,  tipt  with  white;  a 
Kttle  beyond  the  mouth  a  ftripe  begins,  which  runs  backward, 
partly  white,  partly  yellow :  itsJiair  (like  that  of  all  this  clafs) 
,is  of  two  forts  ;  the  long,  and  thefcirrv;  of  different  colours  ; 
the  lotigeft  black,  the  fhorter  yellowim ;  the  throat,  feet,  and 
tail  are  blacked  ;  the  claws  white  underneath,  brown  above  ; 
tail  about  fix  inches.  Is  very  deflru6live  to  young  game  of 
all  kinds  J  but  the  rabbit  feems  its  favourite  prey;  i  finglb 
polecat  will  often  deftroy  a  warren ;  it  kills  much  more  than 
it  C2LXI  devour,  Refides  in  woods  or  thick  brakes,  making 
holes  under  ground  of  two  yards  deep,  ending  among  roots 
of  large  trees  for  fecurity.  In  winter,  frequents  houfes,  robs 
the  hen-rooft  and  the  dairy ;  is  particularly  deftru£live  among 
pigeons ;  difpatches  each  with  a  fingle  wound  in  the  head : 
after  killing  many,  and  fatiating  itfelf  with  their  blood,  carries 
them  one  by  one  to  its  hole;  but  if  the  opening  by, which  it 
ente>ed  the  dove-houfe  be  too  fmall  for  the  body  of  the  pigeoa 
to  pafs,  contents  itfelf  with  carrying  away  the  head,  and  feafts 
on  the  brains.  Is  fond  of  honey,  attacks  the  hives  in  winter, 
ai)d  forces  the  bees  away. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  fummcri  five  or  fix  at  a  time ; 
fliefe  fhe  foon  trains  to  rapacity,  fupplying  the  want  of  milk 
(of  which  no  carnivorous  quadruped  has  plenty)  by  the  blood 
of  animals.  The  fur  is  foft  and  warm ;  but  its  ofFenfive  fmell 
can  never  be  removed  or*  fuppreflfed.  Inhabits  temperate  cli-* 
mates ;  is  rare  in  the  north  and  in  warm  latitudes* 
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THE      MA  R  T I  N 

/  Is  generally  eighteen  inches  long;  the  tail  ten,  bufhy  at 
the  end  ;  its  nofe  flatter  than  the  polecat ;  its  colours  more  ele-  ' 
gant;  its  cry  (harp  and  piercing ;  its  fcent  not  offenfive,  but 
confidered  as  a  perfume.  The  moft  beautiful  of  allBritiHi 
beads  of  prey;  its  head  fmall  and  elegant;  eyes  lively;  ears, 
broad,  rounded  and  open ;  back,  fides,  and  tail,  covered  with 
a  fine  thick  downy  fur,  with  longer  hair  intermixed;  the  roots  . 
afb  colour,  the  middle  bright  chefnut,  the  points  black ;  the 
head  brown,  with  a  flight  caft  or  red ;  the  legs,  and  upper 
jRdes  of  the  feet,  chocolate  colour ;  the  palms,  or  under  fides, 
covered  with  a  thick  downy  fur;  the  feet  broad;  claws  white, 
IjMTge  and  (harp,  well  adapted  for  climbing;  throat  and  breaft: 
white ;  belly  the  fame  colour  as  the  back,  but  rather  paler ; 
'  hair  on  the  tail  very  long,  efpecially  at  the  end,  where  it  appear* 
much  thicker  than  near  the  infertion. 

There  is  a  yellow-breafted  martin,  which  differs  only  by 
its  yellow  bfeaft ;  the  colour  of  the  body  is  darker,  and  its  fur 
rnofe  valuable,  beiautiful  and  glofTy ;  is  much  more  common  in 
prance  than  in  England;  yet  even  there  is  much  fcarcer  tjian 
that  with  the  white  breaft. 

Of  all  the  weafel  kind,  the  martin  is  the  moft  pleafing ;  its 
motions  are  graceful  and  agile;  fcarce  an  animal  in  our  woods 
•will  oppofe  it :  the  wild  cat  itfelf,  though  much  ftronger,  is 
not  its  match,  and  feldom  meets  it  without  a  combat,  has  been 
kept  partly  tamed,  in  which  ftate  it  ate  everything  except  fallad 
or  herbs ;  was  remarkably  fond  of  honey ;  drank  frequently; 
often  flept  two  days  together,  and  of^n  paffed  two  or  three 
days  without  fleep.  Before  it  flept,  drew  itfelf  into  a  round, 
and  hid  its  head  by  its  tail. 

When  the  martin  finds  itfelf  purfued  by  dogs  (for  which 
there  is  a  peculiar  breed)  it  makes  to  its  rct'reat,  which  is  gene- 
nerallythe  hollow  of  fome  tree,  toward  the  top,  to  come  at 
which,  it  muft  be  cut  down.  Their  neft  is  generally  the 
original  tenement  of  the  fquirrel.  It  brings  three  or  four,  to 
lix ;  their  eyes  clofed.  The  dam  compenfates  her  deficiency 
of  nhilk,  by  bringing  them  eggs  (which  (he  often  carries 
whole)  and  live  birds,  accuftoming  them  early  to  rapine.  When 
ihe  leads  them  into  the  woods,  the  birds  difcover  and  attend 
them,  threatening  and  infulting  her,  alarming  every  thicket, 
and  often  directing  the  hunter. 

The 
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1 

The  martin  is  more  common  in  North  America  than  irt 
Europe  ;  but  is  found  in  all  the  north,  from  Siberia  to  China 
and  Canada.     Is  hunted  for  the  fur,  which  is  very  valuable. 

T  H»E      S  A  B  L  E. 

I 

Sable  fur  is  held  in  the  higheft  efteem ;  it  is  a  brownifh 
black,  the  darkeft  moft  valu  ble.  A  fingle  fkin,  not  above 
four  inches  broad,  rs  often  valued  at  10  or  15/.  The  fur  has 
no  gfain  ;  but  is  every  way  equally  fmooth  and  unrelifting. 

The  fable  rcfembles  the  martin  in  form,  and  the  weaiel  in 
the  number  of  its  teeth  ;  is  eighteen  inches  long,  tail  twelve  J 
has  very  large  whi fleers  about  the  mouth  j  its  feet  broad.  Some 
are  dark  brown  over  the  body,  except  the  ears  and  thro^ 
where  the  hair  is  rather  yellow ;  others  yellowifii,  their  ears 
and  throat  paler.  Thefe  are  their  winter  colours,  which  they 
change  in  fpring ;  the  former  becoming  a  yellow  brown,  the 
latter  a  pale  yellow.  Is  fometimes  found  fnow-white.  Rc- 
fembles its  kind  in  vivacity,  agility,  and  inquietude ;  in  fleep« 
ing  by  day  and  preying  by  night,  and  in  their  difagreeable 
odour.  Lives  pn  fmaller  animals,  ermines,  weafels  and  fquir- 
rels,  but  efpeclally  hares ;  in  autumn  on  berries  \  brings  forth 
in  April  from  three  to  five. 

Inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  (hady  places,  and  the  thickefl: 
woods,  beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  or  holes  in  the  earth ;  leaps 
eafily  from  tree  to  tree,  and  is  fafd  to  fear  the  fun.  Moftiy 
found  in  Siberia,  very  few  elfewhere;  but  fuppofcd,  in  one  of 
its  varieties,  to  be  found  in  America,  where  it  grows  large. 
Sable  hunting  is  chiefly  followed  by  condemned  exiles  fent  from 
Rufiia  into  thofe  wild  and  extenfive  forefts,  that,  great  part  of 
the  year,  are  covered  with  fnow.  They  are  obliged'  to  fhoot 
with  only  a  fingle  ball,  or  with  crofs-bow  and  blunt  arrows,  to 
avoid  fpoiling  the  fliin. 
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T  H  E      ICHNEUMON. 

1 

The  Ichneumon,  which  fome  have  injudicioufly  denominated 
the  Rat  of  Pharoah,  is  the  boldeft  and  moft  ufeful  of  the  .wea- 
fel  kind;  being  ufed  in  tgypt  as  the  cat  in  Europe,  and  is  more 
expert  in  catching  mice.  Differs  in  fize  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-two  inches;  refembles  the  martin  in  appearancje,  but  the 
hair  is  grifly,  much  rougher  and  Icfs  downy,  the  tail  is  long 
and  not  fo  bu(hy,  e^ch  hair  has  three  or  four  colours,  which  fheW 
in  different  difpofition^  of  its  body.  Under  its  rougher  hairs 
is  a  foft  brownim  fur ;  the  rough  hair,  is  about  two  inches  long. 
On  the  muzzle  e^ctremely  fliort,  as  on  the  legs  and  paws.  Being 
long  fince  domefticated,has  many  varieties. 
'^IJTo  the  ftrength  of  a  cat,  this  animal  unites  more  inftinft 
and  agility,  more  univctfal  appetite  for  carna^ie,  and  greater 
variety  of  powers  to  procure  it;  purfues  equally  rats,  mice, 
fcirds,  ferpents,  lizards,  infefts, every  living  thing  which  it  can 
overcome.  Its  courage  equals  its  appetite.  It  fears  neither  dog, 
cat,  vulture,  nor  viper;  attacks  all  kinds  of  ferpents  with  avi- 
dity, feizes  and  kills  them  how  venomous  foever,  even  the 
cobra  di  capello^  fkillfully  feizing  them  by  the:  throat  to  avoid 
injury^  It  difcovers  and  deftroys  the  eggs  of  crocodiles,  and 
kills  the  young  ones  ere  they  reach  the  water ;  generally  refides 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  times  of  inundation  approaching 
inhabited  places,  in  queft  pf  prey.  Advances  filently  and 
cautioufly,  changing  its  manner  according  to  circumftances : 
fometimes  carries  its  head  high,  (hortens  its  body,  and  raifes 
itfelf  on  its  legs  ;  fometimes  lengthens  itfelf,  and  creeps  along 
the  ground,  or  fits  on  ics  hind  legs,  like  a  dog  when  begging  ; 
or  will  feign  itfelf  dead;  loves  fifti ;  darts  like,  an  arrow  on 
its  prey,  and  feizes  it  with  inevitable  certainty.  Its  eyes  are 
fprrghtly  and  full  of  fire  ;  its  phyfiognomy  fenfible,  its  body 
nimbk.  Like  all  of  its  kind,  has  glands  that  open  behind, 
and  furnifli^an  odorous  fubftance.  Its  nofe  is  too  (harp,  arid  its 
mouth  too/mall,  to  feize  large  things;  yet  it  eafily  ftraRgles 
a  cat ;  and  fights  with  dogs  ;  takes  the  vvaterlike  an  otter,  and 
is  faid  to  continue  under  it  much  longer  ;  grows  faft  and  dies 
foon.  / 

Is  found  plentifully  in  (he  fouth  of  Afia,  from  Egypt  tp 
Java;  in  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  is  iftcapable  of 
Supporting  the  rigour  of  our^winters. 

Ibis  animal  was  formerly  worfhipped  by  the   Egyptians. 

If 
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If  we  confider  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  crocodile  lays, 
often  three  or  four  hundred,  we  have  region  to  admire  this  ani- 
mal's ufcfulnefs,  as  well  as  induftry,  in  deftroying  thorn,  fincc^ 
other  wife  the  crocodile  might  be  produced  in  iuSicient  num« 
bers  to  over-run  the  whole  earth  ;  betide  which,  his  fervices 
in  deftroying  the  various  kinds  of  ftrpcncs,^  place  his  evident 
utility  much  above  that  of  many  deities  adopted  among  Chat 
fuperftitious  people. 


THE    STINKARDS. 

All  the  weafel  kind  h^ve  glands  furnifhing  an  qdoroq^^ 
matter,  near  the  anus.  The  fubftance  they  furnifli  is  in  fome 
a  perfume ;  in  others,'  as  the  weafel,  ermine,  ferret,  and  polecat, 
is  extremely  ofFenfiye ;  but  the  fmell  of  thefe  is  fragrance  iitt^ 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  Squajh  and  the  Skunky  found  m 
America,  in  the  Touth  of  Africa,  and  denominated  by  our 
failors  ^he  Stinkards.  The  glands  in  thefe  animals  are  much 
larger,  and  furniih  a  matter  fublimed  to  a  degree  of  putrefcencc 
trlily  amazing.  A  fiiigle  grain  of  mufk  or  civet  will  difFufe 
itfelf  over  a  houfe,  iand  conunue  for  months ;  but  this  is  nor- 
thing, either  tor  ftiength  or  duration,  to  this  infupportable 
odour.  It  is  ufually  voided  with  their  excrement;  aiid  if  but 
a  fingle  drop  happens  to  touch  a  man's  garment,  it  is  fcarce 
poi&blehe  (hould  wear  any  part  of  it  more.  This  ejeftion  of 
their  excrement  defends  them  againft  their  purfuers;  and  is 
employed,  only  when  enraged  or  affrighted.  They  are  kept 
tame  about  houfes  in  America,  without  being  very  ofFeor 
iive. 

The  Squash  is  about  the  fize  of  a  polecat,  its  hair  a  deep 
brown,  but  differs  in  having  only  four  toes  on  the  feet  beforo, 
whereas  all  other  weafels  have  five. 

The  Skunk  refembles  a  polecat,  but  difFers  in  the  length 
of  its  hair,  and  colour.  The  hair  is  above  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  at  the  end  of  the  tail  above  four  inches.  Colour 
party  black,  partly  white,  varioufly  difpofed,  very  glofly,  long 
and  beautiful. 

"  The  CoNEPATE  and  the  Zorille  feem  varieties.  The 
Conepate  refembles  the  (kunk,  except  in  fize,  being  fmaller,  and 
in  the  drfpofition  of  its  colours,  which  are  more  exaft,  having 
five  white  ftripes  on  a  black  ground,  running  longitudinally 
from  head  to  tail.  The  Zorille  refembles  the  flcunk,  but  is 
rather  fmaller  and  more  beautiful ;  its.  ftreaks  of  black  and 
white  more  dlftind^  aud  its  tail  black  at  its  infertion,  and 
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white  at  the   extremity;  whereas  in  the  jfkunk  they  are  all 
grey- 

The  SquASH  burrows  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it 
brings  forth;  fteals  into  farm-yards,  and  kills  the  poultry, 
eating  only  their  brains-  If  purfued,  calls  up  all  its  fcents, 
which'  when  ejefled  reach  half  a  mile  round,  and  are  ftifling. 
If  purfued,  endeavours  to  efcape  by  getting  up  a  tree,  or  by, 
fome  fuch  tneans  ;  if  driven  to  extremity,  lets  fly  on  the  hunter; 
Ihould  a  drop  of  this  fcetid  difcharge  fall  in  the  eye,  it  runs  the 
rifcjue  of  being  blinded  for  ever.  The  dogs  inftanily  abate 
of  their  ardour,  turn  tail,  and  leave  the  animal,  rubbing  their 
nofes  in  the  grafs.  In  1 749,  fays  Kalm,  one  came  near  the 
farm  where  1  lived,  in  winter  time,  during  the  night ;  the. 
dogs  on  the  watch  purfued  it,  until  it  difcharged  againft  them : 
thgugh  I  was  in  bed  a  good  way  oflF,  I  thought  I  (hould  have 
bSli  fufFocated:  and  the  cows  and  oxen,  by  their  lowings, 
ihewed  their  fufFerings  by  the  ftench.  Another  crept  into 
our  cellar,  but  did  not  exhale  the  fmallcft  fcent ;  till  a  foolifh 
woman,  who  perceived  it  at  night,  by  the  fhining  of  its  eyes^ 
killed  it.  That  moment  its  ftench  began;  the  cellar  was 
filled  with  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  woman  kept  her ,  bed 
feveral  days,  and  all  the  provifions  were  fo  infe£led,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors. 


THE     RATEL, 

Described  by  Mr  Pennant  under  the  name  of  the  Fizzler^. 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  lives  chiefly  upon 
honey,  and  is  endowed  with  a  wonderful  faculty  of  difcovering 
the  fecret  retreats  where  the  bees  depofit  their  ftores.  About 
fun-fet,  the  Ratel  is  particularly  attentive  in  watching  the 
motions  of  thefe  induftrious  infers ;  and,  having  obferved 
their  route,  it  follows  with  great  care  the  direction  in  which 
they  fly.  It  is  frequently  aififted  in  difcovering  its  delicious 
booty  bj  a  bird  called  the  Honey  Guide,  [cuculus  indicator) 
which  is  extremely  fond  both  of  honey  and  the  eggs  of  bees  ; 
and  in  the  purfuit  of  its  food,  excites  the  atteiltion  of  the 
latel  by  a  loud  grating  cry  of  cheer^  cheer ^  cheer  \  at  the  fame 
time  flying  flowly  on  towards  the  place  where  the  fwarm  of 
bees  have  taken  up  their  abode.  The  ratel  follows  the  found 
with  great  attention;  and  having  plundered  the  neft,  leaves 
fuflicient  behind  it  as  a  >reward  for  the  fervices  of  its  faithful 
guide.  The  ratel  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  as  the 
tou^hnefs  and  thicknefs  of  its  fkin  effeftually  defends  it  from 
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the  ftings  of  the  bees:  on  this  account  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  kill  this  animal ;  for  its  jfkin  is  fo  loofely  attached  to 
its}  body,  that  when  feized  by  a  hound  it  gives  way,  and  the 
animal  has  an  opportunity  of  turning  round,  and  biting  its 
aflaibnt,  which  it  frequently  does  fo  feverely,  as  to  oblige  him 
to  defift. 

The  ratel,  according  to  Mr  Pennant,  is  two  feet  long  from 
the  nofe  to  the  tail ;  which  is  eight  inches  ;  its  legs  are  fhort ; 
on  each  foot  it  has  four  toes,  armed  with  long  claws ;  thofe  on 
the  fore  feet  are  above  an  inch  long,  and  very  (harp ;  its  tongue 
is  rough ;  it  has  no  ear-laps ;  the  orifice  of  the  ^ear  is  wide, 
and  furrounded  by  a  callous » rim  j  a  broad  ftripe,  of  an  a(h  co- 
lour, extends  along  the  back  from  the  forehead  to  the  tail,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  black  hair  on  the  fides  and  belly  by  a  light 
grey  lift  running  from  behind  each  car' to  the  tail. — It  burrovKg 
in  holes  under  ground,  is  faid  to  be  very  foetid,  and  is  calm 
the  Stinking  Badger  by  M.  de  la  Caille. 

THE     GENET  TE 

Is  rather  lefs  than  the  martin  j  refembles  the  weafel  kind, — in 
Its  length,  compared  to  its  height,  in. having  a  foft  beautiful  fur^ 
its  feet  armed  with  claws  that  cannot  be  fheathed,  and  its  ap- 
petite for  petty  carnage.  It  differs — in  having  the  nofe  much 
fmaller  and  longer,  the  tail  alfo  tapering  to  a  point,  and ,  much 
longer ;  its  ears  larger,  and  its  paws  fmaller.  Is  fpotted  witli 
black,  on  a  ground  mixed  with  red  and  grey ;  has  two  Torts, 
of  hair,  one  fhorter  and  fofter,  the  other  longer  and  ftronger, 
half  an  inch  long ;  longer  on  the  tail ;  its  fpots  diftindt  and^ 
feparate  on  the  fides,  unite  towards  the  back,  forming  black 
ftripes,  which  ruji  longitudinally  from  the  neck  backwards ; 
has  along  the  back  a  kind  of  mane  or  longifh  hair,  which 
forms  a  black  ftceak  from  head  to  tail ;  tail  marked  wirh  rings, 
alternately  black  and  white,  its  whol^  length.  Like  all  the 
weafel  kinds,  has  glands;  thefe  feparate  a  kind  of  perfume j 
open  differently  from  thofe  of  other  animals  of  this  kind,  un- 
der the  anus,  fo  that  the  male  feems,  on  fuperficial  obfervation, 
to  be  of  two  fexes. 

Belon  affure  us,  that  he  has  feen  themj'n  the  houfes  at  Con- 
flantinople  as  tame  as  cats,  and  employed  in  fimilar  purpofes. 
The  fpc^cies  is  not  much  difFufed,^  is  found  in  Spain,  Turkey, 
and  part  of  France ;  requires  a  warm  climate ;  yet  is  not 
found  in  India  or  Africa. 

THE 
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THE     CIVET. 

# 

The  Civet  Is  found  above  thirty  inches  long,  Mr.  Bu(Fon 
cliftinguifhes  this  fpccies  into  two  kinds,  the  civet  and  the  zibet. 
The  latter  differs  in  being  longer,  flenderer,  the  nofe  fmaller, 
the  ears  longer  and  broader ;  no  mane  or  long  hair  running 
down  the  back  ;  the  tail  longer  and  better  marked  with  rings 
of  different  colours. 

The  civet  is  commonly  a(h-coloured,  fpotted  with  black  (the 
female  whiter,  tending  id  yellow) ;  the  fpots  are  much  like 
thofe  of  a  panther ;  on  the  belly,  and  under  the  throat,  black  ; 
the  body  black  or  flreaked  with  grey ;  is  fometimes  ftreaked, 
fl^tabby  cat ;  'has  whifkers ;  its  eye  is  black  anxl  beautiful. 

1  he  bag,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  civet,  opens  under 
the  anus.  There  is  another  opening  lower,  but  of  what  ufe 
js  not  known.  The  bag  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
and  two  long,  covered  with  (hort  hair,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
fmall  pullet's  pgg.  In  this  are  fmall  glands,  furnifliing  a 
firong  perfume,  of  the  colour  and  confittence   of  pomatum. 

Is  bred  among  the  Turks,  Indians,  and  African^ ;  alfo  in 
.Holland,  where  they  make  no  fmall  gain  of  its  perfume,  being 
reckoned  the  purell.  It  gives  in  proportion  as  it  is  delicately 
and  abundantly  fed.  E^ts  raw  flefh  ha(hed  fmall,  eggs,  rice^ 
birds,  young  fowls,  and  particularly  fifh.  Drinks  but  rarely,  yet 
Urines  frequently.  The  perfume  of  the  civet  communicates 
itfelf  to  all  parts  of  the  animal ;  the  fur  and  the  fkin  preferve  the 
odour  long.  If  a  p^erfon  be  fhut  up  with  one  of  them  in  a 
clofe  room,  he  cannot  fupport  the  perfume.  When  irri- 
tated, its  fcent  is  violent  >  if  it  be  made  to  fweat,  this  alfo  is  a 
ftrong  perfume,  and  ferves  to  adulterate  or' increafe  what  is 
obtained  otherwife.  viA 

The  civet  i§  faid  to  be'>«rild  and  fierce  f.raough  fometimes 

tamed,  never  familiar.     Its  teeth  flrong  and  cutting ;  its  claws 

^ffeeble.'    It  is  light  and  aftive ;  puifues  birds  and  fmall  animals. 

The  eyes  fhine  in  the  night ;  probably  therefore  fees  beft  in 

Ae  dark.     They  breed  very  faft  in  thisir  native  climates. 


THE 
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THE     GLUTTON, 

Is  by  Linnaeus  placed  among  the  weafels,  from  the  flmi* 
litude  of  its  teeth  5  to  this  agrees  its  length  of  body,  its  {hort- 
Befs  of  legs,  the  foftnefs  of  its  fur,  its  difagreeable  fcent,  and 
its  infatiablc  appetite  for  animal  food.  Mr.  Pennant,  howe* 
ver,  ranks  it  among  the  bears. 

Is  about  twenty-eight  inches  from  nofe  to  tail ;  the  fore  legs 
about  one  fdot  from  the  extremity  of  the  nails  to  the  body ;  the 
hind  legs  fomewhat  longer ;  the  tail,  eight  inches,  including 
four  inches  of  hair  at  the  end ;  the  muzzle  black  to  the  eye- 
brows 5  from  the  eye-brows  to  the  ears,  white  mingled  with 
brdwn ;  ears  one  inch  long  j  front  of  its  body  fpotted  with 
white ;  the  legs,  tali,  belly,  and  back,  black ;  fides  of  a  ye|| 
lowid  brown  ;  inferior  fur  or  down,  white;  five  very  crooked 
daw^,  better  fitted  for  climbing  trees  than  for  running  aioi^g 
the  ground.  Is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  alfo 
in  North- America,  where  it  is  named  the  Carcajou* 

In  America,  this  voracious  creature  lurks  among  the  thick 
branches  of  trees  to  furprife  the  d^er.  Endued  with  pati- 
ence equal  to  its  rapacity,  it  fingles  out  trees  marked  by  the 
teeth  Qr  the  antlers  of  deer,  and  there  remains  watching.  When 
the  elk  or  the  rein-deer  pafs,  it  darts  down  upon  one,  Ifticks 
its  claws  between  the  (boulders,  and  there  remains.  In  vain 
die  frighted  animal  increafes  its  fpeed,  or  threateim  with  its 
horns;  drives  rapidly  among  the  thickeft  woods,  mi  ftrtkes 
againft  the  largeft  trees.  It  never  feizes  withouf  bringing 
down  its  prey,  unlefs  it  plunge  into  water,  which  flie  gmtton 
fijars.  The  deer,  feeble  with  lofs  oiF  llood,  falji,  and  the 
glutton  compenfates  former  abftinence,  by  prefcnt  i^racity.  It 
is  indeed  amazing  how  much  one  of  thefe  animal's  can  eat  at 
a  time  !  That  feen  by  Mr.  Klein,  though  in  ^captivity,  ate 
thirteen  pounds  of  fleih  daily,  yet  remained  uq^tisfied.  Mr^ 
BufFon  fays,  one  he  had,  ate  four  pounds  daily,  tfut  fwallowed  it 
fo  faft  as  to  rifque  choaking.  After  a  long  faft  it  gorges  till 
incapable  of  motion ;  it  lies  torpid  two  or  three  days  by  the 
animal  it  has  killed,  protedled  even  from  the  wolf  and  bear  by 
its  horrid  fmell.  Thus  eating  and  fleeping  till  its  prey  be  de- 
voured, bones  and  all,  then  returning  to  its  poft  of  expectta- 
Hon.  It  feems  to  prefer  putrid  (lem ;  is  fo  flow,  that  mod 
quadrupeds  efcape  it,  except  the  beaver,  which  it  frequently 
purfues  on  land ;,  but  the  beaver  generally  efcapes  by  taking  to 
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the  water ;  often  examines  the  traps  laid  for  other  animals ;  fteals 
on  the  retreats  of  the  rein-deer,  Mfhofe  flelh  it  prefers;  feeks  ani- 
mals wounded  by  the  huiiters ;  purfues  the  ifatis  while  hunting 
for  itfelf;  when  that  "animal  has  run  down  its  prey,  comes  in  and 
feizes  the  whole;  fometimes  devours  its  provider;  digs  up 
graves,  and  devours  the  bodies. 

Is  afoliiary  animal,  never  feen  in  company  except  with  it$ 
female  in  the  midft  of  winter ;  goes  with  young  about  four 
months,  and  bfings  two  or  three ;  burrows  in  holes.  Male 
and  female  are  generally  found  together,  and  equally  refolute 
in  defence  of  their  young.  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  it  is  very 
ii£fficult  to  be  fkinned. 


THE     COATIMONDI: 
*        OR,     BRAZILIAN     WEASEL. 

The  neck  and  body  are  long,  the  fur  ibort,  the  eyes  (mail, 
the  upper  jaw  an  inch  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  fnout, 
which  refembles  that  of  a  hog,  but  is  greatly  elongated,  move- 
able in  every  divifion,  turning  up  at  the  end.  .  It  nts  up  on  the 
hind  legs,  and  in  this  pofition,  with  both  paws,  carries  food 
to  its  n^outh.     Length  from  nofe  to  tail  eighteen  inches. 

Is  very  apt  to  eat  its  own  tail,  which  is  fometimes  longer 
than  its  body  (fome  of  the  monkey  kinds  do  the  fame,  and 
ieem  to  feel  no  pain  in  wounding  a  part  of  the  body  fo  remote 
from  the  centre  of  circulation).  Of  playful  qualities,  and  in^ 
difcriminate  appetite ;  at  liberty  will  purfue  poultry,  and  deftroy 
every  living  thing  it  can  conquer;  though  playful  with  its  keep- 
er, yet  obftinate  again  ft  receiving  inftruftion:  neither  threats 
nor  careffes  can  induce  it  to  pradife  any  arts  to  which  it  is  not 
naturally  inclined.  When  it  fleeps,  rolls  itfelf  up  in  a  lump, 
and  fo  continues,  often  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  together.  In- 
habits Brazil** 


THE      S  U  R  I  C  ATE, 

Is  an  a£live  and  dexterous  little  animal.  It  is  rather  lefs 
than  a  rabbit,  and  pretty  much  refembles  the  Ichneumon  both 
in  fize  and  in  the  colour  of  its  hair,  only  it  is  rougher,  and  its 
tail  not  quite  fo  long.  Its  upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the 
lower,  and  very  pliant  and  moveable.  It  has  only  four  toes 
•n  each  foot)  in  which  it  diiFers  from  all  the  weafel  kind. 

One 
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One  of  thefe  animals,  in  the  pofleffian  of  M.  ide  Seve,  was 
obferved  fomedmes  to  walk  on  its  hind  legs,  and  frequently  to 
fit  upright,  with  its  fore  feet  hanging  down  on  its  breaft. 

The  furicate  is  carnivorous,  and  preys  on  fmall  animals. 
It  is  fond  of  ii(h,  and  ftill  more  of  eggs.  Like  the  fquir- 
rel,  makes  ufe  of  its  fore  paws  to  convey  its  victuals  to  its 
mouth.  In  drinking,  it  laps  like  a  dog ;  but  will  not  drink 
water,  except  when  it  is  warm.  The  ordinary  drink  of  that 
kept  by  De  Seve  was  its  own  urine,  though  it  had  a  very 
flrong  odour.  It  frolicked  with  the  cats,  and  always  inno- 
cently. It  was  extremely  playful  ahd  familiar,  knew,  its  own 
name,  and  wouVl  return  at  a  call.  What  was  remarkable,  ic 
feemed  to  have  an  iaverdon  to  particular  perfons,  whom  iC 
would  always  bite,  on  their  approaching  it :  fome  people  were 
fo  difagreeabie  to  it,  that  even  when  reftrained,  it  would  make 
ufe  of  feyeral  artifices  to  come  near  enough  to  bice  thenvs 
and  when  it  could  not  lay  hold  of  their  legs,  would  Ay  at  theiij 
(hoes  or  petticoats.  When  difcon tented,  it  made  a  noife 
like  the  barking  of  a  whelp;  and  when  pleafed  or  carefTed) 
would  utter  a  found  like  the  (baking  of  a  rattle. 


T  H  E     R  AGO  O  N. 

The  Racoon,  which  fome  have  called  the  Jamaica  rat,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  badger;  body  (hort  and  bulky;  fur 
fine,  long  and  thick,  blackiih  at  the  furface,  grey,  toward  thci 
bottom ;  npfe  rather  (horter,  and  more  pointed  than  tliat  of  a 
fox:  eyes  large  and  yellow;  teeth  refembling  thofeof  adog; 
tail  thick,  but  tapering,  marked  with  rings  of  black,  at  Icaft  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  fore  feet  much  fliorter  than  the  hinder  ;  both 
armed  with  five  (harp  claws,  with  which,  and  his  teeth,  this 
animal  makes  a  vigorous  refinance.  Like  die  fqhirrel,  ufes  its 
paws  to  hold  its  food  (difFers  from  the  monkey  kind,  which 
ufe  but  one  hand,  whereas  the  racoon  and  the  fquirrel  ufe  both). 
Though  ihort  and  bulky,  yet  very  aftive ;  by  its  pointed  claws 
if  climbs  trees  with  great  facility  ;  runs  up  the  trunk  with  the 
£ime  fwiftnefs  that  it  moves  on  the  plain;  and  fports  among 
tbe  extreme  branches  with  great  agility;  moves  forward 
chiedy  by  bounding,  and  though  it  proceeds  obliquely,  has  fpeed 
enough  frequently  to  d'cape  its  purfuers. 

Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  found  in  noxious 
abundance)  in  Jamaica^  on  the  mountains;  often  defcends  to 
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feed  on  the  ft^ar-cane.  '  The  planters  confider  thefe  animals 
as  one  of  their  greateft  miferies ;  have  contrived  various  me- 
thods of  deftroying  them,  yet  they  propagate  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  neither  traps  nor  fire-arms  can  thin  them  )^  fo  that  a  fwarm 
of  thefe  famifhed  creatures  do  more  injury  in  one  night,  than 
the  labours  of  a  month  can  repair.    - 

When  tame,  is  harmlefs  and  amufing ;  capable  of  being 
]nftru£ted  in  various  tricks.  Is  playful  and  cleanly:  eats  <^ 
every  thing  given  it ;  if  left  to  itfelf,  no  cat  can  be  a  better 
provider  i  examines  every  corner,  eats  flefh,  boiled  or  raw, 
eggs,  fruits,  corn,  infe£ts,  fnails,  worms  and  beetles ;  has  a  par- 
ticular fondnefs  for  fweets.  Will  eat  its  provifions  dry,  but 
will  by  choice  dip  them  in  water,  if  it  happen  to  be  in  the 
way.  Has  a  peculiarity  in  drinking,  as  well  by  lapping  like 
tiie  dog,  as  by  fucking  like  the  horfe. 


T  H  E     B  A  D  G  E  R. 

The  ufual  length  of  the  badger  is  fomewhat  above  two  feet, 
cxclufive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  fix  inches  long;  its  eyes 
are  fmall,  and  are  placed  in  a  black  ftripe,  which  begins  behind 
the  ears,  and  runs  tapering  toward  thenofe;  the  throat  and  legs 
are  black  ;  the  back,  fides,  and  tail,  are  of  a  dirty-grey,  mixed 
with  black.;  the  legs  and  feet  are  very  {hort,  ftrong,  and  thick ; 
each  foot  confifts  of  five  toes;  thofe  on  the  fore  feet  are  armed 
with  ftrong  claws,  well  adapted  for  digging  its  fubterranean 
habitations. 

In  walking,  the  badger  treads  on  its  whole  heel,  like  the 
bear;  which  brings  its  belly  very  near  the  ground. 

Immediately  below  the  tail,  between  that  and  the  anus,  there 
is  a  narrow  tranfverfe  orifice,  from  whence  a  white  fubftancc, 
of  a  very  foetid  fmell,  conftantly  exudes. 

The  fkin  of  this  creature,  when  drefled  with  the  hair  on,  is 
ufed  for  piftol  furniture.— Its  fieih  is  eaten  ;  the  hind  quarters 
are  fometimes  made  into  hams.,  which,  when  cured,  are  not 
inferior  in  goodnefs  to  the  beft  bacon.-— The  hairs  are  made 
into  brulhes,  which  are  ufed  by  painters  to  foften  and  harmo« 
uize  their  {hades.     They  are  called  fweetening  tools. 

This  animal  retires  to  the  moft  fecret  recefles ;  where  it 
digs  its  hole,  and  forms  its  habitation  under  ground.-— Its  food 
confifts  chiefly  of  root?,  fruits,  grafs,  inie6ls,  and  frogs.  It  is 
charged  with  deftroying  lambs  knd  rabbits  j  but  there  feems  to 
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be  na  other  reafon  to  confider  it  as  a  beaft  of^prey,  than  die 
ai^alc^y  between  its  teeth  and  thofe  of  carnivorous  animals* 
For  although  nature  has  furniflied  this  animal  with  formidable 
weaf>ons  of  offence,  and  has  beii(4es  given  it  ftrength  fofficient 
to  ufe  them  with  great  efFeiS):,  it  is,  notwithftanding,  a  harmlefe 
and  inofFenfive  creature;  and  linlefs  attacked,  employe  theni 
only  for  its  fupport  and  comfort. 

Few  creatures  defend  themfelves  better,  or  bite  with  greater 
keennefs,  than  the  badgen  On  that  accoul^  it  is  frequently 
batted  with  dogs  trained  for  that  purpofe..  This  inhuman 
diverfion  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  indolent  and  the  vicious^ 
who  take  a  cruel  pleafure  in  feeing  this  animal  furrounded  by 
its  enemies,  and  defending  itfelf  from  their  attacks,  which  it 
does  with  aftonifhing  agility  and  fuccefs.  Its  motions  are  fo 
quick,  that  a  dog  is  frequently  defperately  wounded  in  the  fif  il 
moment  of  afiauit,  and  obliged  to  fly.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
badger's  fkin,  and  the  length  and  coarfenefs  of  its  hair,  are  an 
exoellent  defence  againft  the  bites  of  the  dogs :  its  fkin  is  fo 
loofe,  as  to  reiift  the  impreffions  of  their  teeth ;  and  give  the 
animal  an  opportunity  of  turning  itfelf  round,  and  wounding^ 
its  adverfaries  in  their  tendereft  parts.  In  this  manner  this 
lingular  creature  is  able  to  reiift  repeated  attacks  both  of  men 
and  dogs,  from  all  quarters,  till,  being  overpowered  with  nunw 
bers,  and  enfeebled  by  many  defperate  wounds,  it  is  at  hSk 
obliged  to  fubmit. 

The  badger  is  an  indolent  animal,  and  fleeps  much ;  it  con* 
fines  itfelf  to  its  hole  during  the  whole  day,  and  feedk  only  ia 
die  night ;  it  is  fo  cleanly,  as  never  to  defile  its  habiutton  witb 
its  ordure ;  it  breeds  only  once  in  a  year,  and  brings  forth  four 
or  five  at  a  time.  ^ 

This  animsd  is  not  known  to  exifl  in  warm  countries.  It 
is  an  original  native  of  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe;  and 
is  found  without  any  variety  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Britain^  Poland,  and  Sweden. 


THE     B  E  A  &• 


Of  the  bear,.are  three  different  kinds;  the  browti  bear  of 
the  Alps,  die  black  bear  o*f  North  America,  which'  is  fmaller^ 
and  the  great  Greenland  or  white  bear.  Of  the  fame  habitudes^ 
carnivorous)  treacherous  and  cruel* 
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The  brown  bear  is  properly  an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate 
jclimates ;  the  blaek  finds  fubfiftence  In  the  northern  regions 
of  Europe  and  America :  the  great  white  bear  inhabits  the 
moft'icy  climates.  The  brown  bear,  favage  and  fotitary,  takes 
lefuge  in  the  moft  dangerous  precipices  of  uninhabited  moun<« 
tains ;  in  the  gloom  of  the  foreft,  in  feme  cavern  hollowed  by 
time,  or  in  the  hollow  of  fome  old  enormous  tree/  There, 
alon^  it  pafTes  fome  months  in  winter  without  proviiions,  and 
without  ftirring  abroad  j  but  not  entirely  deprived  of  fenfation. 
Seems  to  fubfift  on  the  exuberance  of  its  former  fat,  and  only 
feels  the  calls  of  appetite,  when  what  it  had  acquired  in  fum* 
incr  is  wafted.  When  the  bear  retires  to  its  den  for  the  win- 
ter, it  is  extremely  fat ;  but  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  days, 
when  it  comes  forth  to  feek  frefh  nouriihment,  it  feems  to  have 
fiept  a)vay  all  its  Befli.  Couples  in  autumn ;  time  of  gefta- 
tion  unknown :  the  female  takes  great  care  to  provide  a  pro- 
per retreat  for  her  young,  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  ;  wbere^ihe 
prpvidcs  a  bed  of  hay.  Brings  forth  in  winter  j  the  young 
begin  to  follow  her  in  fpring. 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a  kind  of  growl,  interrupted  with 
rage,  often  capricious.  Capable  of  fome  degree  of  inftru6lion  : 
can  dance  in  awkward  meafures  on  its  hind  feet,  to  the  voice 
or  to  the  inftrument  of  its  leader ;  and  is  often  the  beft  per- 
former of  the  two.  When  come  to  maturity,  can  never  be 
tamed.  The  leaft  dangerous  method  of  taking  it  is  by  intoxi- 
casing  it,  by  throwing  brandy  upon  honey,  of  which  it  is 
Tery  fond.  In  Canada,  they  are  taken  by  fetting  fire  to  their 
retreats,  which  are  often  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
©M  one  generally  firft  iffues  from  her  den,  and  is  fhot  by  the 
hunters.  The  young  ones,  as  they  defcend,  are  caught  in  a 
noofe.  Their  hams,  and  efpecially  their  paws,  are  faid  to  be 
a  great  delicacy. 

The  Svhite  Greenland  bear,  though  it  prefer ves  the  general 
external  form  of  its  fouthern  kindred,  grows  to  above  three 
times  their  fize.  The  brown  bear  is  feldom  above  fix  feet 
long;  the  white  bear  often  from  twelve  to  thirteen.  The 
brown  bear  is  made  ftrong  and  fturdy;  the  Greenland  bear, 
though  covered  with  very  longhair,  Is  flender;  the' head, 
neck,  and  body,  more  inclining  to  the  ihape  of  the  greyhound. 
Seems  the  only  animal,  that  in  the  coldeft  climate  grows  larger 
tFjan  thofe  of  its  kind  in  the  temperate  zones.  Comes  down 
to  view  our  failors  when  on  fhore  with  an  awkward  curiofity  ; 
approaches  (lowly,  as  if  undetermined.  When  (hot  at,  or 
wounded,  endeavours  to  ilv;  finding  that  inl^i|g^cable, 
make  a  fierce  and  dei'perate  refiitance. 
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The  number  of  thefe  animals  about  the  north  pole,  is  amaz^ 
mg.  They  are  not  only  feen  at  land,  but  often  on  ice  floats, 
federal  leagues  at  fea;  and  are  tranfported  in  this  bianner  to 
the  very  (bores  of  Iceland,  where  the  natives  are  in  arms  to 
receive  them.  It  often  happens,  when  a  Greenlander  and  his 
wife  are  out  at  fea,  by  coming  too  near  an  ice-float,  »i white 
bear.  unexpe£tedly  jumps  into  their  boat,  and,  if  he  does  not 
overfet  it,  fits  calmly  where  he  firft  came  down,  and,  like  a 
paflenger  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  rowed  along. 

Lives  chiefly  on  fi(h,  feals,  and  dead  whales^  feldom  re- 
moves far  from  the  fliore,  Whfen  forced  by  hunger,  ventures 
into  the  deep,  (wims  after  (eals,  and  devours  whatever  it  can 
feize ;  is  but  a  bad  fwimmer,  and  is  often  hunted  by  boatS)  till 
fatigued,  and  at  laft  deftroyed. 
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T  H  E     HAB^E     KIND. 

,Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
>Long  ears:  (hort  tail. 
Five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  Irke  all  that  feed  on  vegetables^ 
are  inoSenfive  and  timorous :  abundantly  fupplied  by  naturey 
they  have  not  that  ravenous  appetite  remarkable  in  fuch  as  are 
often  ftinted  in  provifion. 

The  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  fquirrel,  are  placed  by  Pyer 
among  thofe  that  chew  the  cud;  neyerthelefs  they  chew  their 
meat  very  much  before  they  fwallow  it.  They  ufe  their  fore 
paws  like  hands.  They  are  fo*  very  prolific,  that  had  they  no 
enemies,  they  would  quickly  over-run  the  earth. 

The  hare  is  the  largeft,  the  moft  perfecuted,  the  mofl:  timo« 
rous ;  its  mufcles  and  its  fenfes  feem  given  only  for  flight ; 
by  its  large  prominent  eyes,  placed  backward  irf  the  head,  it 
can  almoft  fee  behind  it  as  it  runs.  Thefe  are  never  wholly 
clofed ',  but  the  watchful  animal  fleeps  with  them  open.  The 
cars  appe  remarkably  large,  moveable  ta  every  quarter,  and 
readily  receive  the  fmalleft  founds ;  the  hinder  feet  are  longer 
than  the  fore,  which  augments  its  rapidity,  efpecially  when 
running  up  hill. 

•  The  hare^  multiplies  exceedingly.  The  female  goes  with 
young  thii^' days;  generally  brings  three  or  four :  is  alfo 
.&ted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  increafe ;  the  conforma* 
'^    .  tioa 
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lion  of*  the  womb  permitting  pregnancies  of  different  con- 
ceptions; and  after  one  delivery  retaining  another:  being  (b 
divided  that  one  fide  may  be  filled^  while  the  other  remains 
empty. 

The  young  are  born  with  their  eyes  open ;  the  dam  fufckles 
Aem  twenty  days,  after  which  they  leave  her,  but  feldora  fepa* 
rate  faf  from  their  native  place,  each  making  a  form  at'  a  littkr 
diftancej  havins^i  predile£fcion  rather  for  the  place  than  for 
each  other's  foaety.  They  repofe  by  day,  feed  during  night, 
cboofe  the  tender  grafs,  quenching  their  thirft  with  dew ;  eat 
alfo  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  and  corn ;  prefer  fuch  plants  as  have 
a  milky  juice ;  ftrip  the  bark  of  trees  during  winter,  except 
the  lime  or  the  alder ;  are  fond  of  birch,  pinks,  and  parfley. 
In  February,  the  male  purfues  the  female  by  the  (agacity  of 
his  nofe..  They  are  then  feen,  by  moon-light,  playing,  fkip- 
ping,  and  purfuing  each  other ;  but  the  leaft  alarm  difturbs  their 
jevels  ;  they  inftantly  fly,  each  afeparate  way. 

In  running,  they  eafily  outftrip  all  other  animals  at'firft; 
could  they  preferve  their  fpeed,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  over- 
take them ;  but  their  firft  efforts  exhauft  their  ftrength,  and 
they  double  back  to  the  place  they  were  ftarted  from.  Their 
motions  are  filent,  the  fole  ~of  their  foot  being  furniflied  with 
hair;  and  they  feeiii  Angular  in  having  hair  within  their 
inouths.  Lives  feven  or  eight  years  ;  comes  to  perfection  in 
pile  year.  It  is  faid  the  females  live  longer  than  the  males  ; 
are  feldom  heard  to  cry,  except  when  feized  or  wounded  ^  their 
voice  is  not  (harp;  are  of  a  complying  nature, and  fufceptible 
€>f  2L  kind  of  education;  eafily  tamed,  but  incapable  of  attach- 
ment. If  taken  never  fo  young,  regain  their  native  freedom 
Ae  firft  opportunity.  They  have  a  remarkable  good  ear,^ , 
can  fit  on  their  hind  legs,  ufe  their  fore  paws  as  hands,  and 
have  been  taught  to  beat  the  drum,  to  dance  to  mufic>  and 
perform  the  manual  exercife. 

They  niake  their  form  in  places  where  the  cdour  of  the 
gr^fs  pioii  refembles  them;  open  to  the  fouth  in  winter,  to 
the  north  in  fummer.  The  hare,  when  it  hears  the  hounds  at 
•  diftance,  flies  by  impulfe:  having  attained  fome  hill,  and 
left  the  dogs  far  behind,  it  fl^ops,  rears  on  its  hinder  legs  and^ 
looks  back.  Sometimes  will  ftart  a  freih  hare,  and  fipat  in 
the  fame  form ;  fometimes  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a 
jflieep-cot,  and  hide  among  the  fheep ;  will  enter  holes.;  will 
go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge,  and  come  down  the  o(her ;  rua 
a  good  way  thereon ;  take  to  |urze  buflies,  leap  from  one  to 
pother,  by  which  the  dogs  are  frequently  milled.  Youi^ 
^;J»ies  tr^ad  beavieriand  leaY^  a  fironger  feentf  than  ibe^  oI<C 
.4i  The 
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The  more  this  creaturjc  tires,  the  heavier  it  treads,  and  loaves 
the  ftrongcr  Ycent.  In  moift  weather,  it  runs  by  the  high- 
wzys  moH,  becaufe  the  fcent  is  then  ftrbngefl:  oh  the  grafs. 

vVhen  the  male  and  female  keep  one  fpot,  they  fufFer  no 
ftrange' hare  to  make  its  fo  m  in  the  fame  quarter.  They 
live  in  woods  and  thickets,  but  are  naturally  fonder  of  the  opeq 
country.  Hunted,  fliot,  fr-red  by  men ;  deftroyed  by  dogs, 
birds,  cats,  ants,  fnakes,  ari<i  adders  ;  perfecuted  by  fleas ;  the 
hare  feldom  reaches  even  that  fliurt  term'  -to  which  it  is  li- 
mited by  nature. 

Around  the  north-pole,  hares  become  wWte  in  winter,  and 
run  in  troops  of  four  cr  five  hundred  on  the  banks  of  the  Ir- 
tiOi,  or  the  Jeuiica,  as  white  as  fnow.  Their  fur  forms  a 
confiderable  article  in  the  hat  manufacSure.  A  few  arc  en- 
tirely black. 

The  hares  of  hot  countries  are  fmaller  than  ours.  This 
animal  is  found  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  polar  circle.  The 
Jews,  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  Mahometans,  all  rejefted 
it  as  unclean,  and  religioufly  abftained  from  its  flefh  j  moft 
other  peopltf,  iat  prefent,  confider  it  as  agreeable.  The  anci- 
ent Romans  fo  much  admired  it,  >as  to  call  it  tlie  food  of  the 
wife. 


THE     RABBIT. 

The  rabbit,  though   nearly   refembling   the  hare  in  form 
and  manners,  is  diftind:  in  kind.     In  fecundity  the  rabbit  ex- 
ceeds the   hare;  breeds   feven   times   in  a  year;  brings  eight 
young:  (hould   thiis  happen  without  intermiflion  during  four 
years,  the  whole  progeny  would  exceed  a  million.     The  rab- 
bit nxakes  a  hole,    where  it  co:itinues   great  part  of  the  day, 
and  breeds  in  fecurity  ;  but  it  loves  the  funny  field  and  opeii 
pafture  ;  feems  to  be  a  chilly  animal ;  is  continually  out  when 
without  fear.     She  often  brings  forth  at  a  diftance  from  the 
warren,  in  a  hole  a  foot  deep  ;  fiickles  about  a  month,  covering 
its  young  with  mofs  and  grafs :  if  in  the.warren,  always  in 
a  hole  feparate  from  the  male,  more"  intricate  and  more  ample 
than  ordinary;  (he  pulls  ofF  her  belly  a  good  quantity  of  hair, 
with  which  me  makes  a  bed :  the  two  firft  days  (he  does  not 
ftir   out  but  for   nourilhment ;  fucicles  her  young  near   five 
weeks;  the  male  feldom   vifits  thetp,  but    when  grown  up, 
he  feems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  .offspring,  takes  them  be- 
tween his  paws,  fmooths  their  fkin,and  licks  their  eyes,  beftow- 


ing  on  each  alternately  an  equal  fhare  of  carefles. 
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When  a  frefh  vt'arren  is  flocked  with  tame  rabbits,   unac- 
cuftomed  to  the  art  of  fcraping  a  hole,  they  continue  expofed^ 
to  the  weather  and  accidents  without  burrowing;  and  not  till 
after' two  or  three  generations  begin  to  find  the  neccffity  and 
convenience  of  an  afylum. 

Rabbits  are  of  various  colours ;  white,  brown,  black,  and 
moufe- colour.  The  black  are  the  fcarceft.  Moft  wild  rab- 
fcits  are  brown  ;  in  every  neft  of  rabbits,  whether  the  parents 
be  black  or  white,  are  fome  brown. 

A  gentleman  who  bred  rabbits  for  amufement,  fays,  "  the 
defcendants  were  furprifingly  obedient  and  fubmiffive  to  their 
common  parent,  who  was  eafily  diftinguKhed  by  his  fuperior 
whitenefs;  when  they  quarrelled  among  each  other,  he  rj^n 
.direfily  up,  and  all  was  inftantly  reduced  to  peace.  If  he 
caught  any  of  them  in  the  facS,  he  puni(hed  them.  Having 
accuftomed  them  to  come  to  me  with  the  call  of  a  whiAle, 
when  this  fignal  was  given,  I  faw  him  marfhalling  them,  lead- 
ing them  foremoft,  then  fufFering  them  all  to  file  off  before 
him."  The  rabbit  though  lefs  than  the  hare,  generally  lives 
longer :  is  generally  fatter  than  the  hare,  but  the  flcm  lefe 
delicate.  .         " 

Native  of  the  warmer  xli mates,  and  originally  imported 
from  Spain.  In  that  country,  and  its  iflands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  once  multiplied  to  the  greateft  nuifance.  At 
firft  military  aid  was  demanded  to  dtftroy  them  ;  foon  after 
the  ferret  was  called  in  from  Africa,  which,  with  much  more 
cafe,  and  expedition,  leflencd  the  calamity.  Rabbits-  love  a 
■warm  climate ;  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  cold  of  the  north; 
in  tropical  climates  feldom  burrow. 

The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  other  animals  of  that  country,  is  re- 
markable for  its  length  of  hair,  which  falls  along  the  fides  in 
wavy  wreaths,  in  fome  places  curled  like  wool ;  is  fhed  yearly 
in  large  maffes,  the  rabbit  often  dragging  a  part  of  its  robe  on 
the  ground.  No  rabbits  naturally  in  America  5  ihofe  carried 
from  Europe  multiply  in  the  Weft -India  iflands  abun- 
dantly. 


/ 


qUADRUPEDS  HAVING   T0E9«  lOj^ 


THE      P  A  C  A 

Is  about  the  fize  of  a  hare,  or  larger;  fomewhat  re« 
fembles  a  fucking  pig  in  its  grunting  and  its  manner  of  eat- 
ing 5  is  covered  with  coarfe  hair,  but  beautifully  marked  along 
the  fides  with  fmall  afh-coloured  fpots,  upon  an  amber  co- 
loured ground;  is  rather  more  thick  and  corpulent  than 
the  agouti  ;  its  nofe  (horter,  and  its  liind  feet  have  five 
toes;  the  ears  are  naked,  and  fomewhat  (liarp;  the  lower 
jaw  fomewhat  longer  than  the  upper;  the  teeth,  the  fhape, 
and  fize  of  the  head,  are  like  thofe  of  the  rabbit;  has  a 
Ihort  tail,  not  tufted,  and  its  hinder  legs  longer  than  the 
fore  legs  ;  barrows  like  a  rabbit ;  does  not  ufe  its  fore  paws  to 
carry  food  to  its  mouth,  but  hunts  for  it  on  the  ground,  and 
roots  like  a  hog ;  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  moifb 
and  warm  countries  of  South- America ;  Is  very  fat ;  is  eaten, 
ikin  and  all,  like  a  young  pig,  as  a  great  delicacy ;  defends  it« 
felf  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  is  feldom  taken  alive.  Not  only 
man,  but  every  beaft  and  bird  of  prey  watches  its  motions; 
but  though  its  race  is  thus  continually  deftroyed,  it  finds  re- 
fuge, and  breeds  in  great  numbers. 

The  Tapeti,  or  Brafilian  rabbit,  refembles  our  Englifli 
kind  but  is  much  lefs;  is  reddifh  on  the  forehead,  and  a  little 
whitilh  under  the  throat ;  has  no  tail  ^  has  long  ears,  with 
whi(kers,  like  our  rabbits,  and  black  eyes;  does  not  bur- 
row. 

The  ArtREA,  calkd  by  fome  the  Brafilian  rabbit,  feems  to 
partake  of  the  natlire  of  a  rabbit  and  a  rat.  The  ears  are 
Fike  thofe  of  a  rat,  (bort . and  round;  the  other  parts  like  a 
rabbit,  except  that  it  has  but  three  toes  on  the  hinder^ 
legs. 


P2  THE 
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THEAGOUTI 

Is  abundant  in  South-America,  and  has  by  fome^been  called 
a  rabbit,  which  it  refembles  in  fize  and  head,  (but  its  ears  arc 
ihc  ft)  alfo  in  the  arched  form  of  its  back,  in  the  hind  l^s 
being  longer  than  the  fore  legs,  and  in  having  four  great  cut- 
tinti  teeth,  two  above  and  two  below ;  but  it  differs  in  its  hair 
which  is  hard  and  griftly  like  that  of  a  fucking  pig,  of  a  red- 
di(h  brown  colour ;  alfo  its  tail  is  fhorter  than  the  rabbit's,, 
^nd  without  hair;  and  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  having 
but  thr^e  on  the  hinder- feet,  whereas  the  rabbit  has  five. 
With  the  hair  of  a  hog,  it  has  its  voracioufnefs ;  when  iatiated, 
hides  the  remainder  for  a  future  occafion  -,  gnaws  every  thing 
it  comes  near.  When  irritated,  its  hair  ft^nds  ered  along  the 
back,  and,  like  the  rabbit,  it  ftrikes'the  ground  violently  with 
its  hind-feet  It  burrows  in  the  hollows  of  trees ;  eat^  roots^ 
potatoes,  yanis,  and  fallen  fruits  in  autumn ;  ufes  its  fore  paws 
to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth ;  and  its  hind  legs  being  longer, 
than  the  fore,  it  runs  very  fwiftly  up  hill.  Its  fight  and  hearing 
are  good  ;  when  whiftkd  to,  it  flops  to  hearken.  The  French 
drefs  iUike  a  fucking  pig ;.  the  Englifh  with  a  pudding  in 
its  belly,  like  a  hare.  It  is  bunted  by  dogs ;  in  a  fugar  ground, 
nrhere  the  canes  cover  .  the  place,  it  is  csSily  overtaken ;  in 
the  open  country  it  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs  to  its  retreat,  and 
Bothing  but  fmoke  cainibrce  it  out.  When  forced  by  tjie  dogs,  it 
turns  on  the  hunters,  and  with  its  hair  briflling  like  a  hog^ 
and  flanding  upon  its  hind  feet,  defends  itfelf  very  obflinateIy«. 
Sometimes  it  bites  the  legs  of  ihofe  that  attempt  to  take  it,  and 
vili  take  out  the  piec«  where  it  fixes.  ' 
'.  Its  cry,. when  difturhed,  refembles.  that  of  a  fucking  pig; 
taken  young,  is  eafily  tamed ;  pla^s  harmlefsjy  about  the  houie^ 
andgoes  out  and  returns  of  its  own  accord;  when  wild,  con* 
tinues  in  the  woods;  the  female  generally  choofes  the  m^&. 
obfcure  parts  to  bring  forth ;  prepares  a  bed  of  leaves  and 
dry  grafs,  and  generally  brings  two ;  breeds  twice  or  thrice  a 
year,  and  carries  her  young  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
manner  of  a  cat;  lodges  them  when  three  days  old  in  the  hoi* 
low  of  a  tree,  fuckling  them  but  a  very  fhort  time ;  they 
quickly  come  to  perfection,  and  probably  are  not  long  lived. 


THE^ 


Quadrupeds  having  tois#  ltH| 


THE      GUINEA-PIG 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Generally  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  three  behind. 
Short  ears :  no  tail,  or  very  ihort. 

Has  been  fo  long  rendered  domeftic,  that  it  is  now  become 
common, in  every  part  of  the  world;  is  Jels  than  a  rabbit j^ 
its  legs  (horter,  Icarce  fecn,  except  when  it  moves ;  and  the 
neck  alfo  is  fliort;  ears  fhort,  thin,  and  tranfparent;  has  no 
tail ;  in  moving  its  body,  lengthens  itfelf  like  a  rabbit ;  when 
at  reft,  contra6ls  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner;  has  the  rabbit  lip^ 
but  its  noftrils  much  farther  afunder;  fome  are  white,  fome 
red,  others  red  and  white ;  has  four  toes  on  the  feet  before^ 
and  but  three  on  thofe  behind  *,  ftrokes  its  head  with  the 
fore  feet  like  the  rabbit;  and,  like  it,  fits  upon  the  hind  feet; 
for  which  purpofe  has  a  naked  callous  (kin  on  the  back  of  tlie 
legs  and  feet. 

Thefe  animals  arc  pcrfe£Hy  helplefs,  fcarcc  pofieJTed  of 
courage  to  defend  themfelves  againft  a  moufe,  but  will  cJftCjfk" 
fight  each  othfer  very  obftinately ;  are  devoured  by  cats,  with- 
out refiftance;  the  female  fees  her  young  deftroyed  without 
attempting  to  proteft  them.  Eat  bran,  parfley,  cabbage,  and 
moft  cultivated  vegetables :  the  carro>top  is  a  peculiar  dain- 
ty, andfallad.  They  drink  by  lapping;  are  fond  of  new 
milk  ;  but  contented  with  water.  When  confined  in  a  room, 
feldom  crofs  the  floor,  but  generally  keep  along  the  w^l ;  the 
male  ufually  driving  the  female  before  him ;  the  following 
treading  \A  the  footfteps  of  the  preceding.  Seek  th^.  darkeft 
retreats,  where  they  fl-eep  together  and  venture  out  with  cau- 
tion; ftop  at  the  entrance,  liften,  look  round  ;  if  they  fufyeSt 
danger,  run  back.  In  very  cold  weather,  run  about  to  keep 
themfelves  warm. 

If  the  young  ones  fall  into  the  dirt,  the  female  takes  an 
ayerfion  to  them  ;  her  employment  feems  to  confift  in  fmooth- 
ing  their  ikins,  in  difpofing  their  hair,  and  improving  its  glofs. 
The  male  and  female  take  this  office  by  turns;  when  they 
have  brufhed  up  each  other,  they  attend  to  their  yourtg,  tak- 
ing care  to  make  their  hair  lie  fmooth,  2^  bidng  them  if 
refra&ory« 

When 
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When  afleep,  they  lie  flat  on  their  bellies ;  love  to  have 
their  fore  feet  higher  than  their  hinder ;  t;urn  theitifelves  round 
feveral  times  before  they  lie  down ;  fleep  with  their  eyes  half 
Open.  The  male  and  female  never  fleep  at  one  time^  while 
he  enjoys  his  fepofe,  (he  guards  him,  her  head  turned  toward 
the  place  wheie  he  lies.  When  (he  fuppofes  he  has  had  his 
turn,  (he  awakes  him  with  a  kind  of  .murmuring  noife,  goes 
to  him,  forces  him  from  his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  his  place. 
He  does  the  fame  good  office  for  her,  and  continues  watchful 
till  fhe  awakes. 

Goes  with  young  five  weeks ;  brings  from  three  to  five; 
becomes  again  pregnant  immediately,  fo  that  their  multipli- 
cation is  aftonifhing ;  fuckles  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days ; 
does  not  feem  to  know  her  own,  but  fufFers  the  young  of 
others  to  drain  her,  to  the  difadvantage  of  her  own  offspring ;  are 
produced  with  the  eyes  open,  and  in  about  twelve  hours  equal 
the  dam  in  agility;  fhe  has  but  two  teats, yet  plenty  of  milk; 
they  feed  on  vegetables  very  early ;  they  contend  for  the  moft 
ajgreeable  food,  or.  the  warmeft  place,  very  obftinately.  Their 
manner  of  eating  is  fomething  like  the  rabbit ;  they  appear 
alio  to  chew  the  cud ;  they  feldom  drink,  yet  make  water  every 
minute ;  they  grunt  f9mewhat  like  a  young  pig ;  and  exprefs 
pain  by  a  more  piercing  note;  their  fiefli  is  indifferent 
food. 


THE      MARMO  T  T  E 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Ears  fhort. 

Tall  covered  with  hair,  in  fome  of  middling  length, 

in  others  fhort. 

Is  almoft  as  big  as  a  hare,  corpulent  and  fhort  legged ;  its. 
head  refembles  a  hare,  but  its  ears  are  fhort ;  is  clothed  with 
very  long  hair,  and  fhorter  fur  beneath,  black  and  grey.  This 
length  of  hair  increafes  its  apparent  corpulence,  fo  that  its 
belly  feems  to  touch  the  ground.  Tail  tufted,  carried  ftraight 
with  the  body  ;  it  ufes  its  feet  as  the  fquirrel  does,  to  carry  its 

food  to  ins  oiQUtb;  and  ofun  fits  oa  its  hinder  parts  to 
fecdt 

U 


QUADRUPEDS   HAVING    foES.  11^ 

Is  chiefly  native  of  the  Alps  ;  takeri  young,  is  eafily  tamed, 
taught  to  dance,  to  wield  a  cudgel,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  its 
niiifter ;  has  an  antipathy  to  the  dog  ;  has  great  Itrength, 
joined  to  great  agility ;  its  four  largo  cutting  teeth  are  formida- 
ble weapons  ;  is,  in  general,  inofFcufive,  and,  except  its  entnity 
to  dogs,  feems  to  live  in  friendihip  with  every  creature,  unlefs 
provokfd;  runs  much  fwifter  u,:  h-11  than  down;  climbs  trees 
with  great  eafe,  and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the 
coiifiguous  walls  of  houfes,  with  great  facility;  eats  indif-. 
criaiinately  flefh,  bread,  fruits^  heibs,  roots,  puifc,^  and  in- 
fe£ls ;  is  particularly  fond  of  milk  and  butter ;  will  fteal  into 
ad;*iry,  la[)rche  milk  like  a  cat,  purring  all  the  while,  as  an  ex- 
preiSon  of  piealure.  Milk  is  the  only  liquor  it  likes;  feldom 
drinks  water,  and  refi/fes  wine.  When  pleafed,  yelps  like  a 
puppy;  when  irritated,  has  a  piercing  note  that  hurts  the  ear, 
^  Is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  but  has  a  difagreeable  fcent,  particu-. 
larly  in  fummer.  The  fleih,  being  fat  and  firm,  would  be  very 
good,  were  not  this  flavour  predominant. 

Though  native  of  the  higheft  mountains,  where  the  fnow  is 
never  wholly  melted,  it  feems  efpecially  to  feel  the  influence 
of  cold,  and  its  faculties   are  benumbed  in  winter.    .This  ex- 
traordinary fufpenfion  of  life  apd  motion  deferves  our  atten-  ^ 
tion. 

The  marmotte,  in  September  or  0£tober,  prepares  its  ha- 
bitation tor  winter  refidcnce,  and  docs  not  quit  it  till  April.  It 
is  a  deep  hole  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  ipacious  at  bottoai^ 
wherein  feveral  can  redde  wichout  crowding  or  injury.  It 
refembles  the  letter  Y  ;  the  two  branches  being  two  openings^ 
which  unite  and  terminate  m  the  general  apartment  at  the 
bottom.  One  branch  floping  downwards,  and  ferving  as  a 
kind  of  fink  or  drain  ;  the  other  floping  upwards,  ferving  as  a 
door.  The  apartment  at  the  end  is  warmly  lined  withmofs 
and  hay.  This  work  is  very  laborious,  and  is  performed  in 
common.  Here  they  pals  three  parts  of  their  lives ;  in  ftormy 
weather,  while  it  rains,  and  during  danger;  they  never  ftir  out 
except  in  fine  weather,  nor  ever  go  far  from  home.  When 
abroad,  one  is  a  centinel ;  and  if  an  enemy,  a  man,  a  dog,  or 
a  bird  of  prey,  approaches,  it  apprifes  its  companions  with  a 
whiftle.  They  ftore  up  no  food ;  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
they  clofe  the  two  entrances  of  their  habitation  with  fuch  fo- 
lidity,  that  it  is  eafier  to  dig  up  the  earth  any  where  elfe.  At 
this  time  they  are  very  fat,  and  fomc  weigh  above  twenty 
pounds ;  they  continue  fo  long,  but  by  degrees  begin  to  wafte, 
and  are  ufually  very  lean  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  this  re- 
treat is  opened)  the  famil/  is  difcovered^  each  rolled  into  a  ball, 

and 
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and  covered  under  the  bay,  apparently  Ufclcfs;  they  may  be 
taken  away,  and  even  killed,  without  teftifying  any  great  pain: 
gradual  and  gentle  warmth  revives  themj  but  they  die  if  too 
fuddenly  brought  near  a  fire. 

This  torpor  is  produced  by  congelation  of*  their  blood, 
which  is  naturally  cold  (not  above  lO**  of  heat)  ;  their  internal 
beat  ieW'5«n  exceeds  that  of  the  air.  Thefe  animals,  therefore, 
become  torpid,  when  the  external  cold  is  too  powerful  for  the 
filial]  quantity  of  heat  in  their  bodies,  /.  e.  when  the  thermometer 
eqciais  ten  degrefcs  above  congelation^  If  the  heat  of  the  air 
be  above  ten  degrees,  thefe  animals  revive.  This  Mr,  BufFon 
experienced  in  the  bat,  the  dormoufe,  and  the  hedgt-hog,  and 
with  great  jufticc  extends  the  analogy  to  the  marmatte; 
extreme  cold  would  kill  them.  In  this  ftate,  the  blood  fcarcely 
moving,  or  only  in  the  greater  veflels,  they  want  no  nourifli- 
ment  to  repair  what  is  worn  away  ;  they  become  leaner  in  pro- 
portion to  this  flow  attrition,  but  not  perceptifciy,  till  after  feme 
months ;  having  juft  fufficicnt  motion  in  their  fluids  to  keep 
off  putrefaction,  and  juft  fufficient  nourifliment  to  fupply  the 
wafte  of  their  languid  circulation,  they  continue  rather  feebly 
alive  than  fleeping. 

Thefe  animals  produce  once  a  year;  bring  three  or  four; 
they  grow  very  faft  ;  live  nine  or  ten  years ;  prefer  the  brow 
of  the  higheft  mountains,  and  the  funny  fide.  The  country 
people  when  they  obfcrve  the  hole,  generally  ftay  till  winter 
1>efore  they  open  it  j  for  if  they  begin  too  foon,^  the  animal 
walcWs,  and,  having  a  furprifing  faculty  of  digging,  makes  its 
hole  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  follow. 

This  animal  is  found  in  Poland  under  the  name  Bobak, 
entirely  refembling  that  of  the  Alps,  except  that  the  latter 
has  a  toe  more  upon  its  fore- foot  thanthe  former ;  alfo 
in  Siberia  under  the  name  of  the  Jeyr!«ska,  but  rather 
finaller*  In  Canada  it  is  called  the  MoN  AX,  differing  in  having 
ahlueifh  ihout,  and  a  longer  tail. 


THE 
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THE      S^dUIRREL. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Long  tail  clothed  with  long  hair. 

Few  wild  animals  have  fo  many  varieties  as  the  fquirrel* 
The  common  fquirr el  is  of  a  reddifli  brown;  belly  and  breaft 
are  white  ;  ears  are  beautifully  qrnamented  with  long  tufts 
,  of  hair,  of  a.  deeper  colour  than  the  body;  eyes  large,  black 
and  lively;  legs  are  fliort  and  mufcular,  like  thofc  of  the  rabbit; 
the  toes  longer,  and  claws  Iharper,  fit^  for  climbing.  When 
eating,  or  drefling  itfelf,  fits  ereS,  like  the  hare  or  rabbit,  ufing 
its  fore  legs  as  hands ;  chiefly  refides  in  trees. 

The  grey  Virginian  fquirrel  is  larger  than  a  rabbit ;  both 
body  and  limbs  thicker  than  the  common  fquirrel;  ears 
fliorter,  without  tufts ;  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  external 
part  of  the  legs,  a  fine  whitifli  grey,  with  a  beautiful  red 
flreak  on  each  fide  lengthways  i  tail  covered  with  very  long 
grey  hair,  variegated  with  black  and  white  towards  the  ex- 
tremity ;  feems  to  be  common  to  both  continents ;  in  Sweden 
changes  colour  in  winter.  4 

The  Barbary  fquirrel  is  a  mixed  colour,  between  red  and 
black*  Along  the  fides  are  white  and  brown  lines,  very  beau« 
tifijl;  the  belly  a  flcy  blue,  furrounded  with  white.  Some 
of^  tbefe  hold  the  tail  ered ;  others  throw  it  forward  over  their 
body. 

The  Siberian  white  fquirrel  m  fiic  equals  a  common  fquir- 
rel. '  The  Carolina  black  fquirrel  is  itiuch  bigger,  fometimes 
tipt  with  white  at  all  the  extremities.  The  Brajilian  fquirrel 
is  a  beautiful  animal,  remarkable  for  its  variety  of  colours ; 
belly  bright  yellow;  head  and  body  variegated  with  white, 
black,  brown  and  orange  colour ;  wants  the  tufts  at  the  ears  ; 
does  not  climb  trees,  as  moft  of  the  kind  do.  The  little  ground 
fquirrel  of  Carolina  is  reddifli,  with  blackifli  ftripes  on  each  fide  ; 
alfo  not  delighting  in  trees.  The  fquirrel  of  New  Spain  is 
of  a  deep  iron-grey,  with  feven  longitudinal  whitifti  ftreaks 
along  the  fides  of  the  male,  and  five  along  thofe  of  the 
^male. 

This  animal  is  diffufed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  yet  few 
swjimals  are  fo  tender.     Thofc  of  the  tropical  climates  ^will  only 
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Two  very 


THE     GERBOA. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
fliort  fore  legs :  two  very  long  hind  legs. 
Very  long  tail,  tufted. 


THOUGH  the  Gerboa  has  four  feet,  yet  in  running  or  red- 
ing, it  fifes  only  the  hinder  ;  neverthelefs  it  is  one  of  the  fwifteft^ 
creatures  in  the  wocld.  About  the  fize  of  a  large  rat.  Its 
head -not  totally  unlike  a  rabbit,  its  teeth  refemble  thofe  of 
the  rat  kind  j  head,  back  and  fides  covered  with  large  a(h-co- 
loured  foft  hair;  breaft  and  belly  whitifh,  the  fore-legs  not 
an  inch  long,  four  claws  and  a  thumb  on  each ;  the  hinder  legs 
two  inches  and  a  quarter,  exaftly  refembling  thofe  of  fome 
Idod  of  water  birds,  having  but  three  toes,  the  middle 
longeft. 

Is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Paleftine,  and  the^deferts  i  its 
fore  paws  grafp  its  food,  and  in  fome  meafure,  perform  the 
ofEce  of  hands.  Jumps  fix  or  eight  feet  at  a  bound.  Is  ex- 
tremely fwift.  Is  lively,  and  harmlefs  ;  lives  on  vegeta1>les^ 
burrows  like  the  rabbit.  Is  a  more  expert  digger  than  the 
rabbit;  and  when  purfued,  if  it  cannot  efcape  by  fwiftnefs, 
tries  to  make  a  hole  inftantly  in  the  grcwnd.  Is  provident, 
and  lays  up  for  winter.  Cuts  grafs  in  heaps  of  a  foot 
fquare,  which,  when  dried,  carries  into  its  burrow  for  food  or 
warmth. 

THE      KANGAROO. 

Is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  Animals  of  New  Holland:  in 
its  general  form  much  refembling  the  Gerboa. 

^*Of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  kangaroo  we  are  ftill  very 
ignorant.  We  may,  however,  venture  to  pronounce  this  ani- 
mal a  new  fpecies  of  oppoflum,  the  female  being  furntfhed  with 
a  bag,  in  which  the  young  is  contained  j  and  in  which  the 
teats  are  found.  Thefe  laft  are  only  two  in  number ;  a  ftrong 
prefurrxptive  proof,  had  we  no  other  evidence,  that  the  kangaroo 
brings  forth  rarely  more  than  one  at  a  birth.  But  this  is  fettled 
beyond  a  doubt,  from  more  than  a  dozen  females  having  been 
killed^  which  had  invariably  but  one  formed  in  the  pouch.  Not- 
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withftanding  this,  the  animal  may  be  looked  on  as  prolific, 
from  the  early  age  it  begins  to  breed  at ;  kangaroos  with  young  . 
-  having  been  taken  of  not  more  than  thirty  pounds  weight,  and 
there  is  room  to  believe  that,  when  at  their  utmoft  growth,  they 
weigh  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  A  male  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  weight  has  been  killed,  whofe 
*dimenfions  were  as  follow :  Extreme  length,  feven  feet  three 
inches;  the  tail  three  feet  four  inches  and  a  ^half;  the  hinder 
legs  three  feet  two  inches  ;  the  fore  paws  one  foot  kven  inches 
and  a  half;  the  circumference  of  the  tail  at  the  root  one  foot 
five  inches.  After  this,  perhaps,  I  fliall  hardly  be  credited 
when  I  affirm,  that  the  kangaroo,  on  being  brought  forth,  it 
not  larger  than  an  Englifh  moufc.  It  is,  however,  in  my  power 
to  fpeak  pofitively  on  this  head,  as  I  have  fe«n  more  than  one  ^ 

inftance  of  it.  '  /^" 

In  running,  this  animal  confinjes  himfelf  entirely  to  his C  " 
hinder  legs,  which  are  poiiefled  with  an  extraordinary  mufcu*  ./ 
lar  power.  Their  fp'eed  is  very  great,  though  not  in  general 
quite  equal  to  that  of  a  greyhound ;  but  when  the  greyhounds 
are  fo  fortunate  as  to  feize  thertf,  they  are  incapable  of  re- 
taining their  hold,  from  the  amazing  ftrugglcs  of  the  animal* 
The  bound  of  the  kanguroo,  when  not  hard  preffed,  has- 
been  meafured,  and  found  to  exceed  twenty  feet.' 

When  young,  the  kangaroo  eats  tender  and  well- flavoured  J 
tailing  like  veal ;  but  the  old  oiies  are  more  tough  and  ftringy 
than  bull-beef.  They  are  not  carnivorous,  and  fubfift  alto- 
gether  on  particular  flowers  and  grafs.  Their  bleat  is  mourn- 
ful, and  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  animal ;  it  is, 
however,  feldom  heard  but  in  the  young  ones."  Such  is 
Captain  Tench's  account,  in  his  *'  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay." 

The  head,  neck,  and  fhoulders  are  very  fmall  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  which,  though  tapering  upwards,  enlarges  below. 
Tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  tapering  toward  the  end.  Co- 
vered with  a  fhort  fur,  except  the  head  and  ears,  which  bear  a 
flight  refemblance  to  the  hare.  Probably  the  difference  of 
fize  in  this  creature,  indicates  different  kinds. 

N.  B.  The .  vaft  territory  of  New  Holland  fumifhes  fe- 
vcral  furprifirig  articles  in  natural  hiftory.  It  fhould  feem  as 
if  all  the  animals  had  pouches  for  their  youngj  and  for  the 
moft  part  prehenfile  tails.  Our  information  is  not  yet  fuf- 
ficient  toclafsthem  precifely:  It  is  probablb  they  niu ft  form 
a  feparate  genus ;  for  the  prefent  we  merely  hint  at  themr. 
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THE      RAT      KIND. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Four  toes  before,  five  behind. 

Slender,  long,  taper  tail :  naked,  or  very  flightly  haired. 

Of  thefe  the  moft  mifchievous   is   the  Great  Rat,  a  new 
,  comer,  but  which  has  taken  too  fecure  poffeffion  to  be  removed  ; 
ibmetimes  called  the  Rat  of  Norway,  but  is  unknown  beyond, 
the  Baltic;  probably  came  from  the  £aft-Indies. 

This  animal  is  in  length  about  nine  inches ;  its  eyes  large 
and  black ;  colour  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of 
.  the  body,  a  light  brown,  mixed  with  tawny  and  afli  colour; 
the  end  of  the  nofe,  the  throat  and  belly,  are  a  dirty  white,  ih- 
dining  to  grey ;  the  feet  and  legs  almoft  bare,  of  a  dirty 
pale  flefli  colour ;  the  tail  as  long  as  the  body,  covered  with 
minute  dufky  fcales,  mixed  with  a  few  Hairs.  It  is  chiefly  in 
colour  that  this  animal  difirers  from  the  Black  Rat,  or  tKe 
Common  Rat,  as  it  was  once  called ;  but  now  common  no 
longer.  This  new  invader,  in  a  few  years  after  its  arrival, 
<}eftroyed  almoft  the  whole  fpecies :  the  frog  alfo»  which  bad 
been  introduced  in  Ireland,  has  been  extirpated  by  it. 

It  burrDws  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches,  and 
does  great  damage  to  mounds  raifed  to  condu6):  ftreams,  or 
confine  rivers  j  molefts  farm-heufes,  burrows  in  'corn,  eats 
much,  and  damages  more ;  nothing  eatable  efcapes  its  vora- 
city. It  deftroys  rabbits,  poultry,  and  game  3  fwims.  with 
great  eafe,  and  thins  the  fi(h-pond. 

Produces  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  three  times  a  year  ;  hap- 
pily for  us,  eat  each  other.  The  large  male  rat  gener^ly 
keeps  in  a  hole  by  itfelf,  dreaded  by  its  own  fpecies,  as  the 
moft  formidable  enemy.  Dogs  and  cats,  but  not  without  ex- 
ception, deftroy  them,  but  the  weafel  moft  efFecSually. 

The  Black  Rat  is  in  length  about  feven  inches ;  the  taij, 
near  eight;  colour,  a  deep  iron-grey,  almoft  black, except  the 
belly,  which  is  of  a  dirty  cinereous  hue.  Over-runs  America^ 
being  introduced  from  Europe,  and  is  now  very  noxious  there. 

The  Black  Water-Rat,  is  about  the  fame  fize,  has  a 
larger  head,  a  blunter  nofe,  lefs  eyes,  fhorter  ears,  anci  the  tip 
of  its  tail  a  little  white.  Never  frequents  houfes;  but  the' 
banks  of  rivers  and  ditches,  where  it  burrows  ^  feeds  on 
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(Ifli,  frogs,  and  infeds;  and,  in  fome  countries,  is  eaten  on 
faft-days. 


THE    MOUSE. 

Timid,  cautious,  aftive,  fearful  by  nature,  familiar  frdm 
neceffitv,  the  moul':  attends  on  mankind  an  ujjbiddcn  gueft ; 
it  never  leaves  its  hole  but  to  feck  provifion,  and  fcldom  ven- 
tures above  a  few  paces ;  does  not  leave  a  hoafe  unlefs  forced. 
The  moft  feeble  of  quadrupeds,  except  the  guinea-pig  ;  though 
tamed,  never  familiar ;  and,  though  fed  in  a  cage,  fufpicious. 
Surrouiidv^d  by  enemies,  the  owl,  the  cat,  the  fnake,  the  hawk, 
the  wealcl,  and  the  rat,  it  only  fubfifts  by  its  amazing  fecun- 
dity. 

The  moufe  brings  feveral  times  in  a  year,  from  fix  to  ten  ; 
thefe,  in  a  fortnighc  ihift  for  th;::mfelves ;  are  feldom  found  in 
ricks  or  corn  infefted  with  rats ;  generally  choofe  that  fide  of 
the  rick  from  whence  molt  rairi  is  expefted  ;  and  thence  ven- 
ture forth  to  drink  the  little  drops  of  rain  or  dew  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  ftraw;  feldom  live  above  two  or  three  years. 
*Is  found  almoft  throughout  the  ancient  continent,  and  exported 
'  to  the  new  ;  afraid  of  human  focisty,  yet  clofcly  attending  it ; 
ah  enemy  to  man,  yet  found  only  where  he  has  fixed  his  habi* 

*  tation. 

The  long-tailed  field  moufe  is  larger  than  the  domeftic  ;  in  co- 

■  lour  nearly  refembling  the  Norway  rat;  chiefly  found  in  fidds 

and  gardens.  '^Yht  Jhort-tailed field  moufe^  about  fix  inches  long^ 

has  a  tail  not  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ending  in  a  fmall 

•  tuft.    Its  colour  inclines  to  that  of  the  domeftic  moufe.     This, 
and  the  former  is  remarkable  for  laying  up  provifion  againft. 
winter,  fometimes  above  a  buihel. 

T\\ti  fl)reW'Tnoufe  is  about  the  fize  of  the  domeftic  moufe,  but 
differs  in  the  form  of  its  nofc,  which  is  very  long  and  flender. 
The  teeth  alfo  are  fingular  in  form,  and  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber ;  whereas  the  number  of  the  rat  kind  is  but  fixtcen.  The 
two  upper  fore  teeth  are  very  ftiarp,  and  on  each  fide  is  a  kind 
of  wing  or  beard,  like  an  arrow,  fcarcely  vifible  but  on  accu- 
rate inlpeSion.  The  other  teeth  placed  clofe  together,  are  very 
fmall,  and  feemlngly  fcarcely  feparated.  As  it  lives  chiefly  in 
the  fields,  and  feeds  more  on  infers  than  corn,  it  may  be  con- 
fidered  rather  as  a  friend  than  an  enemy.  It  has  a  ftrong  difa<» 
greeable  fmells  is  faid  to  bring  four  or  five  young  at  a  time. 
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THl/DORMOUSE. 

May  be  diftinguUhed  into  three  kindsr;*  the  greatefy  the  mid^ 
ikj  and  the  lefs\  the  largeft  being  equal  to  a  rat,  the  leaft  no 
.bigger  tha«  a  moufe.  They  differ  from  the  rat  in  having  the 
;  tail  tufted  with  hair,  round,  refqmbling  a  bru(h;  have  black 
fparkling  eyes,  and  whifkers,  partly  white  and  partly  black ; 
aire  torpid  like  the.  marmotte,  during  winter,  and  hoard  up 
proyifions  in  cafe  of  revival  by  ^  funny  day. 

They  inhabit  woods  or  very  thick  hedges,  neftling  in  the 
hollow  of  fome  tree,  or  near  the*bottom  of  fome  clofe  ibrub  ; 
ioxm  magazines  of  nuts,  beans,  or  acorns,  and  (hut  themfelves 
up  therein  for  the  winter,  rolling  tKemfclves  intp  a  ball.  Their 
nefts  are  lined  with  mofs,  grafs,  and  dead  leaves:  ufually  bring 
forth  three  or  four  young  in  fprin^. 


THEMUSKRAT. 

■y  Of  thefe  arc  threc<litftin<aions ;  the  Ondatra,  the  Des- 
man, and  the  Pilori.  The  Ondatra  is  native  of  Canada; 
die  Defman  of  Lapland,  the  Pilori  of  the  Weft-India  iflands. 
The  ondatra  differs  in  having  the  tail  flatted  and  carried  edge- 
ways. The  defman  has  a  long  extended  fnout  lik^  the  (hrew- 
mpflfe ;  the  pilori  a  ihort  tail,  as  thick  at  one  end  as  the  other. 
They  referable  each  other  in  being  fond  of  the  water,  and  in 
that  muflcy  odour  from  whence  they  are  named. 

The  ondatra  is  the  moft  remarkable ;  about  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  rabbit ;  has  the  hair,  the  colour,  and  tail  of  a  rat,  but 
flatted  on  the  fides;  can  contraft  or  enlarge  its  body  at  plea- 
fure  :  haying  a  mufcle  like  that  of  horfes,  by  which  they  move 
their  hides,  lying  immediately  under  the  fkin,  fo  powerfully  - 
contraiQile,  and  fuch  ap  elafticity  in  the  falfe  ribs,  that  it  can 
creep  into  an  hole  where  others,  feemingly  much  Icfs,  cannot 
follow.  The  female  is  remarkable  alfo  for  two  diftin<Sl  aper- 
tures. Their  muflcy  fmell  is  much  ftrongeft  at  one  feafon  of 
the  year ;  and  the  n)i»irks  of  the  fex  feem  to  appear  and  difappear 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Ondatra  fome  what  refembles  the  beaver  in  nature ; 
lives  in  fociety  during  winter ;  forms  houfes  of  two  feet  and 
a  half  wide,  in  which  refide  feveral  families  to  fhelter  themfelves 
from  the  feafon  ;  but  they  do  not  lay  up  magazines  of  provifion. 
They  foriji  a  kind  of  covert  way  to  and  around  their  dwelling, 

from 
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from  whence  they  iffue  to  procure  water  and  roots,  on  which 
they  fubfift.  During  winter  their  houfes  are  eight  or  ;cn 
feet  deep  in  (how.  During  fummer '  they  .feparate  tvvo  by 
two,  and  feed  on  roots  and  vegetables.  They  then  beco^ne 
extremely  fat,  'and  are  fought  atcer,  as  well  for  their  flelh  as 
their  fkiiis. 


THE      HAMSTER 

* 
Greatly  refeoibles  the  water-rat  in  fize,  fmall  eyes^j 
and  the  (hortnefs  of  its  tail;  is  rather  browner,  the  belly  and 
legs  a  dirty  yellow;  is  diftinguiflied  by  two  pouches  on  each 
fide  its  jaw,  under  the  fkin,  into  which  it  crams  provifion,r 
which  it  carries  home  tor  winter  ftore:  thefe  are  oblong,  the 
fize  of  a  large  walnut :  and  open  into  the  mouth. 

Its  hole  is  generally  on  an  inclining  ground,  always  ha^  two 
entrances,  one  perpendicular,  the  other  oblique ;  (if  there  be 
many  in   a  family,  there  are  fo  many  perpendicular  holes.) 
The  perpendicular  hole  is  the  door:  within  about  a  foot  of 
this  are  two  more, .  containing   proviiiohs:  there  is  another  • 
apartment  warmly  lined  with  grafs  and  ftraw,  where  the  fe-^ 
male  brings  forth:  thefe  communicate  with  each  other,  and: 
all  together  occupy  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.     Thefe 
animals  flore  up  dry  corn  well  cleaned,  or  in  the  ear,  and  beans 
and  peas  in  the  pod.     They  begin  tq  (lore  in  Augufl ;  as 
each  magazine  is  filled,  they  carefully  cover  it  with  earth,  (b 
neatly,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  where.the  earth  has  been 
moved ;  their  retreats  are  found  by  obferving  thq  oblique  en- 
trance, which  generally  has  a  (mail  quantity  of  earth  before 
it;   and  this,  though   often  feveral  yards  from  their  home^ 
conducts  the.  fkilful  to  the  difcovery.     Many  German  pea- 
i.jjuits  make  a  livelihood  by  thefe   hoards,   which,  in  a  fruit- 
"id  feafon,  often  furni(h^  two  buihels  of  good  grain  eadi. 
They  produce  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  bring  five  or 
fix.     In  moift  feafons,  their  devaftattons  produce  a  famine. 
Like  Ae  reft  of  their  kind,  they  deftroy  each  other.     Their 
fur  is  valuable ;  the  natives  are  ihvited  by  rewards  to  deilroy 
thap>and  the  weafel  kind  feconds  their  efrorts* 
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THE      LEMING 

«  * 

Is  a  native  of  Scandinavia,  larger  than  a  dormoufe,  vrith 
a  bu(hy  tail,  half  an  inch  long;  covered  with  thin  hair;  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  fhoulders,  black;  the 
reft  of  the  body  reddifh,  with  final!  black  (pots  toward  the 
tail ;  eyes  little  and  black ;  ears  round,  inclining  toward  the 
back  ;  the  legs  before  fhort,  thofe  behind  longer,  which  ren- 
ders it  very  fwift. 

In  wet  feafons  all  the  rat  kind  multiply ;  but  this  fpecies 
«  fo  rennarkably,  that  the  Laplanders  believe  they  drop  from 
the  clouds ;  they  quit  their  native  mountains  in  troops  of  mil- 
lions, moving  by  night,  in  a  fquare  often  more  than  a  mile 
broad,  covering  the  ground,  the  hindmoft  touching  its  leader. 
They  generally  move  in  lines,  about  three  feet  apart,  and  pa- 
rallel, from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft.  They  go  forward,  di- 
re<3ed  by  fome  ftrange  impulfe.     If  a  fire  interrupt  their  pro- 

Srefs,  they  plunge  into  the  flames,  if  a  deep  well,  they  leap 
own  it,  if  a  boat  acrofs  a  river,  over  which  they  are  fwimming, 
^ey  thount  diredly  up  its  fides ;  if  a  ftack  of  hay  or  corn,  they 
gnaw  their  way  urough  it ;  if  a  houfe  through  which  tbey^ 
<^nnot  get,  they  continue  before  it  till  they  die.    Should  a  man 
venture  to  interrupt  one  of  them  in  its  courfe,the  little  animal 
furioufly  flies  at  its  opponent,  barking  fomewhat  like  a  puppy, 
and,  wherever  it  fattens,  does  not  eafily  quit  its  hold.     If  the 
leader  be  forced  out  of  the  line,  which  is  very  rare,  it  exprefles 
its   grief  by  a  plaintive  cry,  and    is  faid  not  to  furvive   it. 
Eveft  breeding  does  not  hinder   their  march ;  for  fome  have 
been  obferved  to  carry  a  young  one  in  their  mouthy  another  on 
their  back.     Happily  they  eat  nothing  ftored  for  human  fub- 
fi^ence;  but    confume    roots    and     vegetables.     In    pai&ng  t 
thr*ough  a  meadow,  they  deftroy  it  quickly,  and  give  it  an  ap^' 
pearance  of  being  burnt  up  and  ftrewed  with  afties.     Their 
rapacity,  at  laft,  impels  them  to  devour  each  other.     After 
committing  incredible  devaftations,  they  feparate  into  two  ar- 
mies, along  the  coafts  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.     The 
Laplanders,  who  obferve  them  thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  CQpfi- 
.  der  their  combats  as  prefages  of  war,  and  expe<a  invafion  from 
Ruflia  or   Sweden,  as  the  fide  next  either  of  thofe  kingdoms 
happens  to   conquer.     They  fight  till   one  party  overcomes ; 
from  that  time  they  difappear,  probably  being  devoured,  either 
in  rage,  or  as  food.     Often  they  are  found  dead  by  thoufands, 
and  taint  ^  the  air  for  miles,  producing  malignant  diforders. 

They 
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They  feem  alfo  to  infed  plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  cattle 
often  die  that  afterward  feed  where  they  have  paffed. 

To  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who^  live  by  hulbandry, 
fuch  an  invafian  is  terrible ;  but  the  Laplanders  are  happy  when 
vifited  by  an  army  of  lertiings ;  they  feaft  on  their  fle(h,  though 
horrid  food  even  to  dogs  and  cats,  and  always  expert  plenty  of 
game  the  year  following,  among  thofe  fields  which  the  lemings 
have  deftroyed. 


THE     MOLE. 


Long  nofe:  upper  jaw  much  longer  than  the  lower* 

No  vifible  ears. 
Fore  feet  very  broad,  with  fcarce  any  apparent  legs  before : 

hind  fe6t  fmaU. 

*  ••.» 

Th£  mole  is  formed  to  Uve  whoUy^nder  tbp 'earth,  that  no 
place  (hould  be  untenanted*  -It is  &t>  fleek,  and  gloflfy,  and 
though  denied  many  advantajzes  dF  other  aounals,  enjoys  fome 
which  they  but  fcantily  poiTeu*  '       ' 

Lefs  than  a  rat,  and  bigger  ttxan  a  moufe,  with  a  coat  of  fine 
fliort,  glofTy,  black  hair.  Its  eyes  a;-e  icarce  difcernible.  Infteai 
of  ears  has  only  holes.  Its  neck  fhort^  body  thick  and  round; 
fmall  fhort  tail ;  legs  very  fhort;  as  it  refts  on  its  belly,  th^ 
feet  appear  growing  out  of  its  body.  The  ancients,  and  foinc 
moderns  thought  this  animal  utterly  blind ;  but  Derham,  by  a 
microfcope,  difcovered  all  the  parts  of.  an  eye.  The  fore  legs 
are  very  fliort  and  ftrong,  furnlfhed  with  five  claws  each, 
turned  outwards  and  backwards,  the  hind-legs  are  longer  and 
weaker  than  the  fore  legs ;  the  teeth  are  like  thofe  of  the  fhrew* 
moufe,  five  on  each  fide  die  upper  jaw,  which  ftand  out ;  thofe 
behihd,  divided  into  points.  The  tongue  is  as  large  as  the 
mouth-will  hold. 

By  the  breadth,  ftrength,  and  jfhortnefs  of  the  fore-feet^  and 
their  inclining  outwards,  the  mole  throws  back  the  earth  with 
eafe;  had  they  been  longer,  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  would 
have  prevented  the  quick  repetition  of  their  flrokes,  and  they 
would  have  required  a  larger  hole  for  their  exertion.  The 
fore  part  of  the  body  being  thick  and  very  muicular,  gives 
^reat  ftrength  to  the  a£lion  of  the  fore  feet,  enabling  it  to  dig 
Its  way  with  amazing  force  and  rapidity. 

Litue  vifloa  is^  fufficient  for  a  creature  who  lives  in  dark- 

R  %  nefsi 
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licfs;  had  the  eye  been  larger,  it  would  have  been  perpetu- 
ally liable  to  injury  by  falling  earth;  that  inconvenience  is 
avoided  by  its  being  Very  fmall,  and  very  clofely  covered  with 
hair,  Anatomifts  mention  alfo  a  certain  mufcle,  by  which  the 
Animal  can  advance  or  draw  back  its  eyes  at  pleafare. 

Perfeftly  fitted  to  the  animal's  iituation,  are  its  fenfes  df 
hearing  and  fmelling  alfo ;  by  the  firft  it  receives  notice  of 
diftant  danger,  by  the  other,  is  dire£ted,  in  the  midft  of  dark- 
nefs,  to  its  food.  Buried  in  the  earth,  it  feldom  ftirs  but,  unlefs 
forced  by  violent  rains,  or  when  in  purfuit  of  prey  it  gets  into 
the  open  air,  which  is  hardly  its  natural  element ;  it  choofcs  the 
loofdr  fofter  grounds,  beneath  which  it  can  travel  with  greater 
eafe;  where  alfo  it  fif^s  moft  worms  and  infe£bs,  on  which  it 
chiefly  preys.  It  is  moft  active,  and  cafts  up  moft  earth,  im- 
mediately before  rain;  and  in  winter,  before  a  thaw:  worms 
and  infedls  being  then  in  motion,  and  approaching  the  furface. 
In-dry  weather,  the  mole  feldom  forms  hillocks^  but  pene^ates 
deeper  after  its  prey.       ^ 

Its  greateft  adamity  is  an  inundation ;  then  notwithftanding 
fcvery  effort  to  reach  die  higher  grounds,  many  perilh,  as  weU 
as  their  young,  which  remain  in  their  holes.  Without  fuch 
accidents,  their  great  fecundity  wouM  render  them  extremely 
trpublefome ;  and  as  it  is,  in  fome  places  they  are  conftdered 
by  the  farmer  as  his  greateft  peft.  They  couple  toward  the 
Approach  of  fprine,  and  their  youftg  are  found  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May^  four  or  five  together.  It  is  eafy  to  diftin- 
Iguifh  &at  mole-^hill  in  which  the  female  has ^  brought  forth, 
\>y  its  fize.  To  form  this  retreat,  {he  begins  by  erefting  the 
dearth  into  a  tolerably  fpacious  apartment,  fupported  by  ^arri- 
tipns,  to  prevent  the  roof  from  falling,  (he  beats  the  earth 
very  firm,  to  render  it  tight  againft  the  moft  vic^nt  rain,  and 
raifes  it  above  flight  inundations.  She  then  procures  grafs 
•and  dry  leaves,  as  a  bed  for  her  young.  All-around  thishill, 
fSkve  holes  diverging  into  the  earth,  from  the  middle  apartment^ 
<ixtending  above  fifteen  feet  in  every  dirediion,  into  which  the 
animal  makes  her  fubterraneous  excurfions,  and  by  which,  as 
Ihe  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  the  inftant  fhe  perceives  her 
habitation  attacked.  Die  and  her  young  always  make  good  a 
;retreat,  unlefs  the  earth  be  dug  away  by  feveral  men  at 
once. 

The  mole  is  fcardelv  found,  except  in  cultivated  couiitries : 
Its  varieties  are  but  few.  T'hat  of  Virginia  refembles  the 
pommon  mole,  except  in  colour,  which  is  black,  mixed  with  a 
deep  purple.  There  are  white  moles,  particularly  in  Poland, 
mber  larger  than  die  former. 

.  THE 
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THE    O  P  P  O  &  S  U  M. 

Two  •canine  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Cutting  teeth  unequal  in  number  in  each  ji 
Fi^c  toes  on  each  foot :  hind  foot  formed  likeaniiid  with 

diftincEt  thumb.  ■*        '  - 

Tail  verylong^  flender, naked.   . '  *• 
The  female  has  a  marfupium^  or  pOuch,  for  its  joung. 

•  ■  -         ^  4  •  « 

Thssb  feem  to  unite  the  monkey  and  the  rat;  but  are 
lefs  than  the  former  ;  have  long  tails,  alm'oft  bare }  their  Air^ 
as  well  as  their  (hape,  refembling  the  rat  kind^  in  which  tbejr 
arcgenerally  ranked. 

The%Oppo(nim  is  found  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Java,  &c.  the  fize  of  a  fmaU  cat.  The  hea<i^refembles  a  fox  ; 
has  fifty  teeth  in  alU-tWo  great  ones  in  the.  midft,.  like  thofe 
of  a  rat;  eyes  little^  round,  clear,  lively,  -placed  upright; 
ears  long, . b/'o^,  traniparent,.  like  thofe  of.  the  rat  kind; 
its  tail  round,  long,  a  little  hairy  in  the  .beginning,  but 
from'thenccquite  naked;  foreJegr&ni,  about  three  inched 
long;  thoTe.  behind,  four;.  *  The  fm  are  like  hpnds,  eadt 
liaving  five  "'fingers,  with  white  crodcied  nailsj- rather  logger 
behind  than  before.  In  this  animal,  the  thunib  on  the  hinder^f 
leg  wants  a  nail,  whereas  the  fingers  are  furnil])ed  with  clawed 
nails  as  ufual.  Is  remarkable  for  a  &lfe  womb,  into  which  the 
young,  when  brought  forth,  creep,  and  continue  to  lo^lgeand 
liickle  fecurely : — which  remarkable  pirt  is  thus  defcribed. 

Under  the  belly  of  the  fem^e,  is  ^  kind  bf  flit  or  opening, 
three  inches  loag,  compofed  of  a  (kin,  which  makes  a  bag  in-^ 
ternally,  covered  on  theinfilj^  with  hair  ;«iierein  are  the  teats  ; 
and  into  this  the  young  retire.  This  bag  is  opened  or  (hut 
at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  (huts  fo  cl^,  that  in  the  living 
animal  the  opening  can  fcarce  be  difcerned.  It  contains  glands 
that  exude  a  mufky  f^bftance,  which  communicates  a  tafte 
.  to  the  flefli  of  the  animal,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
The  young,  when  fir  ft  produced,  are  in  a  manner  but  half 
completed  (and  fome  afTert,  not  much  larger  than  flies) ;  on 
quitting  the  womb,  they  creep  uito  this  receptacle,  wherethey 
continue  fixed  to  the  teat  till  they  have  acquired  ftrength  fuffi- 
cient.  On  their  firfl  entrance,  they  feldom  flir  out;  when 
more  advanced,  they  venture  forth  often  in  the  day;  at  lafl, 
AeyTeldom  ufe  their  retreat,  except  in  neceiSty. 
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The  oppofTum,  on  the  ground,  is  flow  and  helplefs;  but 
climbs  trees  with  great  expedition ;  chiefly  fubfifts  on  birds  ; 
hides  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  feize  them  by  furprife ; 
often  hangs  by  the  tail,  which  is  long  and  prehenfile,  for  hours> 
bead  downwards,  watching  for  prey.  If  any  aiiimal  pafs  un- 
derneath, it  drops  upon  and  quickly  devours  it.  By  means 
of  its  tail,  fwings  from  one  tree  to  another,  hunts  infers,  and 
efcapes  pinj|^rs.  Seems  to  live  on  vegetable  as  w6H  as  ant- 
inal  fubftaraces,  fugar-canes,.  the  bark,  and  even  the  leaves  of 
trees.     Is  eafil|bUmed,  but  is  a  difagreeable  domeftic. 

The  Marmo^e,  found  in  South- America,  feems  only  to 
diflFer  in.iize,  bdng  lefs  ;  and,  inftead  of  a  b|ig  to  receive  its 
young,  has  only  two  longitudinal  folds  near  the  thighs.  The 
young,  when  firft  produced^  are  not  above  the  fize  of  a  bean ; 
but  continue  fticking  to  the  teat,  imtil  they  have  advanced  to* 
ward  greater  ia||turity. 

The  Cayopolin  is  fomewhat  larger,  its  fnout  more 
pointed,  its  tail  longer,  and  it^  colour  diflFerenty  being  afli^  in* 
dining  to  yellonb  V 

The  Phalangbr,  or  Surinam  Rat,  refembles  the  ibnxier, 
but  differs  by^the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  its  binder  hands 
beinz  joined  tc^ther,  except  at  die  extreinittes. .  Is  about 
Ihc  nzeof  a  rat. 

The  Tarsi  er  refetnUes  tfee  former,  in  hRving  four  hands 
9nd  a  low  tail;  differ?  in  the  extreme  length  of  Its  binder- 
kgs,  whiCT  are  longer  than  its  whole  body..  The  bones  of 
that  part  of  the  foot  called  the  tarfus,  are  likewife  very  long  ; 
from  whence  ^  animal  has  received  its  name-:  the  tail  is 
naked  in  the  middle,  and  hairy  at  both  extremities ;  its  hair 
woolly,  foft,  and  a  deep  a{h  colour. 

New  Holland  furniflies  a  great  variety  of  oppoflTums^fome 
fpotted,  fome  plain.     The  flying  bppia^m  is  remarkable  for  z 
membrane  of  the  fame   kind  a^bar  of  the  flying  fquirrel, 
'  which  it  ufes  to  the  fame  purpofe. 


THE 
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THE      SLOTH. 

No  cutting  teeth  in  either  jaw. 
Grinders,  and  canine  teeth.  -^ 

Fore  legs  much  longer  than  ^d  legs. 
Long  claws.  ™     • 

Of  the  floth,  are  two  kinds,  diftinguiflied  by  their  claws; 
the  Unaa  with  only  two  claws  on  each  foot^  and  without  a* 
tail ;  the  Ai,  having  a  tail,  and  three  tiaws  dft  each  foot.  Fhe 
unan  has  the  fnout  longer,  the  eaFS  more  apparent,  and  the 
fur  very  different ;  differs  alfo  in  the  numbw  of  its  ribs, 
having  forty-fix,  while  the  Ai  has  but  twenty-eight.  Never- 
thelefs  thefe  two  animals  ftrongly  refemble  eacii  other  in  their 
general  outlines  an<\ manners.  ^ 

The  fur  of  the  Ai  is  coarfe  and  ftaring,  fomcwhat  rcfembling 
.  dried  grafs  ;  tail  very  fhort,  month  large,  eye  rfull  and  heavy^ 
feet  with  three  claws,  the  feet  Qiort,  but  longer  than  its  legs; 
proceeding  from  the  body  obliquely,  fo  that  the  fole  of  the 
foot  feldom  touches  the  ground.  \y^lvy^  tbe  animal  is  com- 
pelled to  ftep  forward,  it  fcrapes  t(ie  back  of  its  nm  alohg 
the  furface,  and  wheeling  its  legs,  circularly  about,  ftill  touch- 
ing the  ground,  at  length  places  its  foot:  limb  after  limb  is 
nioved  with  equal  difficulty,  its  progrcfs  beinjf  not  above 
three  feet  in  an  hour. 

Lives  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  the  leaves,  fruit,  and 
flowers  of  trees. '  Has  four  ftomachs  ;  and  generally  ft  rips  a 
tree  of  its  verdure  in  lefs  than  a  fortnjjji^tr but  unwilh'ng 
to  quit,  while  any  thingjgtlive  remains,  it  devours  the  baric^ 
and  (hortly  kills  the  tree  on  which  it  ftoV  Utterly  unable 
to  defcend,  it  is  obliged  to  drop  to  the  groimd  like  a  (hapelels 
heavy  mafs,  then  journeys  to  fome  neighbodfttig  tree.  Often 
takes  a  week  in  crawling  to  a  tree  not  fifty  yards  diftant. 
Every  ftep  it  emits  a  moft  plaintive,  melanchcjly  cry,  accom«> 
panied  with  tears ;  which  excites  difguft,  mixed  with  pity. 
This  feems  its  chief  defence.  When  at  length  it  has  reached  ' 
its  deftii^  tree,  mounts  it  with  much  greater  eafe  than  whei| 
moving  on  the  plain:  devours  with  famiflied  appetite,  and,  as 
before,  fpares  not  the  very  fource  of  its  fupplies.  Has  but  one 
common  vent.  Lives  fome  time  after  its  nobler  parts  are 
wounded,  or  taken  away* 
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THE      AN  T-E  A  T  E  R  S 

* 

Body  covered  with  bair. 
i^    Small  mouth :  long  cylindric  tongue. 
^        No  teeth. 

Have  been  daffed,  by  Mr.  BufFon,  into  the  larger  Tamandua 
(our  Ant-bear),  the  fmaller  Tamandua)  and  the  Ant  eater.  The 
ant-bear  is  four  feet  long,  from  the  fnout  to  the  tail ;  legs  fhort, 
surmed  with  four  fttong  daws  ;  tail  long  and  tufted  ;  the  ani- 
mal often  throws.it  on  its  back  like  the  fquirrel.  The  ta- 
mandua is  eij|hteen  inches  long,  the  tail  without  hair,  trails  on 
the  ground  as  the  animal  moves.  The  ant-eater  is  not  above 
Ibven  inches  frp^i  the  ihout  to  the  fail.  The  two  former  are 
of  a  brown  d^jjiky  colour,  this  a  beautiful  reddUb,  mixed  with 

Jetlow.  •  T  hough  they  differ  in  figure,  th^  refemble  in  Hen- 
ernefs  of  fnout,  and  amazing  length  of  tongue.     The  two 
tail  have  prehenfile  tails. 

The  ant*bear  is  neither  numerous,  nor*  often  feen ;  its  re- 
treats are  in  .the  mo^ barren  parts  of  South  America  only; 
lefides  4iief!y  in  wooA,  Sides  itfelf  under  fallen  leaves ;  lives 
entirely  upon  anta  and  infers,  which  are  found  in  abundance, 
and  often  build  hills,  many  feet  high.  Near  an  ant-hill,  it  creeps 
ilowly  on  its  belly,,  cautioufly  concealing  itfelf^  till  within 
a  proper  diflance;  there  lying  clofe,  it  thrufts  forth  its  round 
red  tongue  (often  two  feet  long)  acrois  the  path  of  thefe  bufy 
infers,  and  lets  it  lie  motionle^.  Th^  ants  fwarm  upon  it; 
but  where  theytoudi  they  ftick  ;  held  by  a  flimy  fluid,  which 
covers  the  tongue.  Thpugh  witho^  teeth,  it  fights  with  its 
claws  very  obflinslely  agaiml  ijlit^  dd|,  and  even  the  jaguar : 
throws  itfelf  on  its  back,  &ftens  on  its  enepiy  with  all  its 
claws,  flicks  ^^f^^|^  great  perfeverance,  and  even,  after  killing 
its  invader,  remains  faflened  upon  him  with  vindidive  defpe* 
ration. 


THIS 
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THE      PRICKLY      KIND. 


THE      HEDGE      HOG. 

Body  cpvered  with  ftrong  fliort  fpines* 
Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

The  Hedgc-hoj,  apparently  formidable,  is  yet  harmlefsj 
armed  with  a  thouland  pointsj'for  defence,  not  invafion  :  defti- 
tute  of  force,  cunning  and  fwiftnefs,  this  animal  finds  protec-* 
tion  by  one  expedient :  when  attacked,  it  rolls  itfelf  up,  and 
prcfents  nothing  but  a  ball  of  defendve  thorns  to  the  enemy. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  animal ;  one  with  a  nofe  like 
a  hog,  the  other,  more  (hort  and  blunt.  The  latter  is  ^oft 
common.  It  is  about  fix  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the 
taiL  The  tail  is  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  concealed  by 
the  fpines;  the  head,  back,  and  fides,  are  covered  with 
prickles;  the  nofe,  breaft,  and  belly,  with  fine  foft  hair;  the 
legs  (hort,  of  a  duiky  colour,  almoft  bare;  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  long  and  feparated ;  the  prickles  are  about  an  inch  in 
length,  very  iharp  pointed ;  their  lower  part  yhite,  middle 
black,  and  points  white :  the  eyes  are  fmall,  and  placed  high 
in  the  head;  the  ears  are  round,  pretty  large,  and  naked ;  the 
mouth  is  fmall,  well  furnifhed  with  teeth  for  chewing. 

Danger  alters  its  whole  appearance ;  then  the  hedge-hog 
bends  its  back,  lays  its  head  on  its  breaft,  fhuts  its  eyes,  rolls 
down  the  (kin  of  its  fides  toward  the  legs,  draws  thefe  up,  and 
tucks  them  in  on  every  fide,  by  drawing  the  (kin  c)ofe;  and  now 
it  refembles  not  an  animal,  but  a  roundifli  mafs  of  prickles,  noc 
unlike  a  chefnut  in  the  hu(k;  having,  on  one  fide,  a  kind  6( 
Bat,  where  the  head  and  legs  are  tucked  in.  Thus  rolled  up^ 
it  waits  till  its  enemy  is  ^tigued  by  fruitlefs  attacks.  The 
eat,  the  weafel,  the  ferret,  the  martin,  quickly  decline  the  com<« 
bat;  the  dog  himfelf  feldom  fucceeds.  If  its  afTailant  at- 
tempt to  bite,  he  more  frequently  feels  than  inflids  a  Wound  ; 
enraged  and  barking,  he  roils  it  along  with  his  paws ;  but  the 
hedge-hog  patiently  fubmits,  in  fecurity,  to  every  indignity, 
and,  to  difguft  its  enemy,  (beds  its  urine :  the  fox,  by  pre(fing 
it  with  his  weight,  often  obliges  the  hedge-hog  to  put  out  its 
nofe,  which  he  inftandy  (eizes,  and  foon  becomes  mafter  of 
Paft  III.  No.  15.  S    ■  tb« 
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the  whole  body.     When  danger  is  paft,  the  hedge-hog  peeps 
out  from  its  ball,  and  creeps  flowly  to  its  retreat. 

The  hedge-hog  flecps  bv  day,  and  ventures  out  by  night  ; 
refides  in  fmall  thickets  or  hedges ;  makes  a  hole  fix  or  eight 
inches  deep,  lies  well  wrapped  up  in  mofs,  grafs,  or  leaves  ; 
cats  roots,  fruits,  worms,  and  i"nfe<Sls.  "  * 

Mr.  BufFon  accufes  them  of  tricks,  not  a  little  mifchievous. 
"  I  have  often,'*  fays  he,  "  had  the  female  and  her  young,  from 
three  to  five,  brought  me  about  the  beginning  of  June  j  the 
young  being  white,  and  (hewing  only  the  marks  of  their  fpines  ; 
"willing  to  rear  fome  of  them,  1  put  the  dam  and  her  young 
in  a  tub,  with  abundant  provifion ;  but  the  old  animal,  inftead 
of  fuckling  her  young,  devoured  them  all,  one  after  another. 
On  another  occafion,  a  hedgd-hog,  that  had  made  its  way 
into  the  kitchen,  difcovercd  a  little  pot,  in*  which  was  meat 
prepared  for  boiling ;  the  mifchievous  animal  drew  out  the 
meat,  and  left  its  excrements  in  the  ftead.  In  the  garden  they 
did  very  little  damage,  and  it  was  fcarcely  perceivable   that 

fthey  were  there":  they  lived ^on  fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees; 

"tHey  dug  the  earth  into  {haltew  holes ;  ate  caterpillars,  beetles, 
and  worms;   and  were  alfo  very  fond   of  fle(h,  boiled    or 


raw.'* 


They  fleep  during  winter ;  at  no  time  eat  much,  and  can 
remain  very  long  without  food.  Their  blood  is  cold,  like 
that  of  all  other  torpid  animals. 


^       THE     TANREC     and    TENDRAC 

..  Are  two  little  animals,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Buffon,  of  the 
;fcedge-hog  kind,  yet  diflSerent;  like  the  hedge-hog,  covered 
^"with  prickles,  but  mixed  with  more  hair  ;  unlike  that  animal, 

they. do  not  defend  themfelves  by  rolling  up  in  a  ball.     Found 
C  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  the  hedge-hogf  exifts  alfo. 

.  The  Tanrec  is  about  the  fize  of  a  mole;  the  Tendrac 
*  ftill  lefs,  defended  only  with  prickles  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
yfhaulders;  being  eliewhere  covered  with  a  coarfe  hair,  re- 
^  fenibling  hog's  brifties.     Having  very  fliort  legs,  they  moVe 

flowly ;  grunt  like   a  hog,  and  fallow  in  the  mire,     Inhabit 

'  chiefly  creeks  and  harbours  of  fait  water;  multiply.' greatly  ; 

^    .make  holes  in    the   ground,  and   fleep  for  feveiral' months. 

*,  During  this  torpid  ftate,  their  hairs,  perhaps  alfo  their  prickles, 

.fall,  and  are  renevv^ed  on  their  revival;  are  ufually  very  fat ^ 

their  flefh^  infipid,  foft,  and  ftringy,  ^et  the  Indians  confider 
.  it  as  a  great  (feficacy. 

THE 
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THE      PORCUPINE 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
Body  covered  with  long,  fliarp,  and  Hard  quills. 

Upper  lip  divided. 
Four  toes  before  J  five  behind. 

Is  about  two  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches  high ;  covered 
with  quills,  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  refembling  a 
goofe-quill  in  thicknefs,  but  tapi'ring  and  (harp,  thiclceft  in 
tiie  middle,  and  inferted  like  feathers  into  birds  ;  fpongy  within 
like  the  top  of  a  goofe-quill;  white  and  black  alternarely 
from  end  to  end;  fome  are  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  harder  than  common  quills,  difficult 
to  be  cut,  and  folid  at  the  point :  others  long,  flexible,  and 
flender,  ijrow  here  and  there  among  the  former ,  fome  near  the 
tail  are  white  an4  tranfparent.  Thefe  quills  incline  backward, 
like  the  brifites  of  a  hog ;  and  lyhen  the  animal  is  irritated, 
they  ftand  upright,  like  briftles.    ■ 

The  muzzle  of  the  porcupine  fomewhat  refembles  a  hare;  the 
legs  are  very  fhort,  the  belly,  head,  and  body,  are  covered  with 
fhort  hair,  like  prickles,  except  the  ears  and  the  fole  of  the  fpot  i 
the  cars  are  thinly  covered  with  very  fine  haif,  and  in  ?iape  are 
like  the  human ;  the  eyes  are  fmall,  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length.  When  (kinned,  a  kind  of  paps  appear  where  the 
large  quills  grew,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  anfwering  to  as 
many  holes  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  which  are  about  hajf 
an  inch  deep,  wherein  tljc  quills  were  fixed.  This  formidable 
armour  is  entirely  defenfive;  the  quills  never  quit  the  flcin, 
except  when  the  animal  moults  them,  as  biids  do  their  fea- 
thers. Their  ufual  manner  of  defence  is  to  lie  pn  one  fide, 
and  when  the  enemy  approaches  very  near,  by  fuddcnly  rifing, 
to  wound  him  with  the  points  on  the  other  fide,  always  dire<3:- 
ing  their  quills  to  the  enemy:  th^s  amply  prote£l:ed,  even  the 
lion  fears  to  attack  the  porcupine.  It  hunts  ferpents  and  rep- 
tiles :  travellers  aflTure  us  that,  between  the  ferpent  and  the 
^iii|porcupine,  irreconcileable  enmity  exifts,  and  that  they  never 
njegt  without  engagement.  The  porcupine  is  faid  to  roll 
itfelff  on  the  ferpent. 

TKofc  brought  to  this  country  are  ufually  fed  on  bread, 
milk,  fruits,  and  meat.  The  porcupine  is  extremely  hurtful 
to  gardens,  and  docs  incredible  damage.     Lives  from  twelve 

S  2  to 
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to  fifteen  years ;  couples  in  September ;  the  males  become 
very  fierce,  and  often  deftroy  each  other  with  their  teeth.  The 
female  goes  with  young  feven  months,  brings  but  one,  fuckles 
it  about  a  month,  accuftoms  it  betimes  to  vegetables  and  the 
bark  of  trees  ;  (he  is  very  fierce  in  its  defence  ^  though  at  other 
feafons,  is  fearful,  wary,  and  harmlefs.  The  porcupine  never 
bites  or  injures  its  puxfarers :  if  hunted  by  a  dog  or  a  wolf, 
climbs  a  tree,  and  continues  there  till  it  has  wearied  out  the 
patience  of  its  adverlary.  The  Indians  eagerly  purfue  it  to 
make  embx'oidery  of  its  quills,  and  to  eat  its  flefh. 

The  porcupines  of  America  difFer  from  thofe  of  the  an- 
cient continent,  and  may  be  confidered  as  of  different  fpe-* 
cies.     Thefe  are  principally, 

The  CouANPO,  much  lefs  than  the  ];k>rcupine ;  its  quills 
about  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  porcupine's  j  its  fnout  little 
like  a  hare ;  its  tail  is  long,  and  with  this  it  catches  the  bran- 
ches of  trees,  and  holds  by  them.  It  may  be  eafily  tamed; 
inhabits  chiefly  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  yet  is  not  want- 
ing in  the  northern. 

The  Urson  is  native  of  Hudfon*s  Bay,  The  body  of  this 
animal  fomewhat  refembles  a  pig ;  is  covered  with  long  briftly 
hair,  with  a  fhorter  hair  underneath ;  under  this  the  quills  lie 
concealed  very  thick;  they  arc  white,  with  a  brown  pointy 
and  bearded,  and  the  longed  do  not  exceed  four  inches;  they.< 
flick  to  the  hand  when  the  ^nimal  is  ftroked  on  the  back,  fome- 
times  fo  faft  as  to  follow  it.  They  neflle  under  the  roots 
of  great  trees,  fleep  very  much,  chiefly  feed  an  the  bark 
of  the  juniper.  In  winter,  the  fnow  ferves  them  for  drink 9 
in  fummer,  they  lap  water  like  a  dog;  are  common  in  the 
country  eafl  of  Hudfon's  Bay ;  and  feveral  of  the  trading; 
Americans  depend  on  them  for  food,  at  fotne  feafons  of  the 

year. 
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Qu  ADRUPEDS        HAVING        ScAX.ES, 


THE      PANGOLIN 

Back,  fides,  and  upper  part  of  the  tail,  covered  with  large 

ftrong  fcales. 
Small  mouth :  long  tongue :  no  teeth. 

Has  been  injudicioufly  called  the  Scaly  Lizard,  but  it 
refembles  the  lizard  only  in  general  form,  and  In  being  covered 
'  with  fcales.  The  lizard  may  be  conlidered  as  a  reptile,  pro*. 
duced  from  an  egg ;  the  pangolin  is  a  quadruped  brought  forth 
alive  and  perfedly  formed.  The  lizard  is  all  .over  covered 
with  the  mkrks  of  (bales ;  the  pangolin  has  (bales  neither  on 
the  throat,  the  breaft,  or  the  belly.  The  fcales  of  the  lizard 
fi^m  ftuck  upon  the  body  even  clofer  than  thofe  of  fiihes; 
the  foales  of  the  pangolin  are  only  (i^ed  at  one  end,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  eredied,  like  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  at 
pleafure.  The  lizard  is  a  defencelefs  creature ;  the  pango* 
lin  can  roll  itfelf  into  a  ball,  like  the  hedge  hog,  and  pretent 
the  points  of  its  icales  to  the  enemy,  which  efFe£tuaIly  de« 
fend  it. 

Is  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  the.  tail  as  much  more; 
has  a  fmall  head,  very  long  nofe,  ihort  thick  neck,  long  body^ 
legs  vtry  ihort,  tail  extremely  long,  thick  at  the  bale,  and 
terminating  in  a  point;  five  toes  on  each  foot,  with  long 
white  claws;  is  chiefly  diflinguilhed  by  its  fcaly  coverings 
which  defends  all  parts,  except  the  under  part  of  the  head 
and  neck,  under  the  ihoulders,  the  breaft,  the  belly,  and  the 
inner  fide  of  the  legs ;  which  are  covered  with  ^  fmooth  foft 
ikin,  without  hair.  Between  the  ibells,  at  the  interftices,  are 
hairs  like  briftles,  brown  at  the  extremity,  and  yellow  toward 
the  root.  The  fcales  are  of  different'  fizes  and  forms,  ffuck 
on  the  body  fomewhat  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke.  The 
largefl:  are  near  the  tail,  three  inches  broad,  two  inches  long, 
thick  in  the  middle,  {harp  at  the  edges,  and  terminated  in  a 
toundiih  point;  extremely  hard  like  horn;  convex  above,  a 
iittle  concave  within;  one  edge  fticks  in  the  fkin,  the  other 

laps  over  that  immediately  behind  it,  of  a  duiky  brown  co- 

lour, 
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lour,  and  when  the  animal  has  acquired  its  full  growth,   (b 
hard,  as  to  turn  a  mufqCiet-balL 

The  inftant  it  perceives  danger,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  like  the 
hedge-hog,  and  prefents  to  the  ailailant  only  the  cutting  edges 
of  its  fcales.  Its  long  tail  increafes  its  fecurity,  being  lapped 
round  the  body,  and  defended  with  {hells  more  cutting  than 
any  others.  Thefe  (hells,  fo  large,  fo  thick,  fo  pointed,  repel 
every  aflault :  the  tiger,  the  -panther,  the  hyaena,  vainly  attempt 
it  by  treading  on  it,  or  rolling  it  about.  The  Negroes  of 
Africa  beat  it  to  death  with  clubs,  and  confider  its  flefh  as 
a  very  great  delicacy. 

Not  carnivorous,  fince  it  has  no  teeth,  nor  herbivorous 
which  requires  chewing,  it  lives  entirely  on  infe(9s.  Its  long 
tongue  is  increafed  in  length  by  being  doubled  in  the  mouth, 
fo  that  when  extended  it  reaches  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  nofe.  This  tongue  is  round,  extremely 
jed,  and  covered  with  an  undluous  and  flimy  liquor,  which 
gives  it  a  ihining  hue.  When  the  pangolin  approaches  an 
/  ant- hill,  (ants  are  its  chief  food)  it  lies  down  concealed,  and 
:ftretching  out  its  long  tongue  among  the  ants,  keeps  it  im- 
movable. Allured  by  its  appearance,  and  its  un(3:uaus  ilime, 
they  gather  upon  it  in  great  numbers ;  when  the  pangolin 
<|uickly  withdraws  its  tongue,  and  fwallows  them.  This  is 
Irepeated  either  till  he  is  latisfied,  or  till  the  ants  are  grown 
cautious. 

It  is  flow  and  unable  to  efcape  in  an  open  place ;  chiefly 
keeps  in  the  mod  obfcure  parts  of  the  foreft,  and  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth  its  young,  confequently  is  rarely 
inetwith. 

The  Phatagin  is  not  above  a  foot  long  from  the  hwd 
to  the  tail,  with  fliells  differently  formed.  Belly,  breaft,  and 
,  throat  covered  with  hair,  inftead  of  a  fmooth  Ikin,  as  in  the 
former ;  but  its  peculiar  diftindiion  is  its  tail,  above  twice  the 
length  of  its  body.  Both  kinds  are  found  in  the  warm  lati* 
tudes  of  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  in  Africa. 


QUA^ 
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QjU  ADRUPEDS         HAVING         ShELLS. 


THE    ARMADILLO,    o&TATOU. 

No  teeth. 

Head  and  upper   part  of  the  hody,  covered  with^^  {hell^ 

the  middle  of  the  body  with  pliant  bands  of  fhells  5 

reaching  from  the  back  to  the  edges  of  the  belly. 

The  Armadillo  chiefly  inhabits  South  America;  peaceful^ 
harmlefs,  incapable  of  ofFcnce,  and  peculiarly  furntihed  for 
its  own  fecurity ;  being  covered  like  a  tortoife^-  with  a  flxell, 
or  rather  a  number  of  flbells  of  different  fizes  chat  lap  over 
each  other  like  the  plates  in  a  coat  of  armour,  or  in  the  tail 
of  a  lobfter.  The  difference  in  fizc  of.  this  animal  is  from 
one  foot  to  three;  the  difpofition  and  number  of  its  plates, 
'  kave  been  confidered  as  conftitutin^fo  many  fpecieSr 

This  fhell,  which  refembles  bony  fubftance,  trovers  the 
head,  neck,  back,  fides,  rump,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  point ; 
but  not  the  throat j  breaft   or  belly,  which  are  covered  with 

•  a  white  foft  ffcin,yet  offer  rudiments  of  fhells,  even  in  thcJr 
fofteft  parts.     Complete  offification  takes  place  only  on  parts 

•  of  leaft  friiftton,  and  moft  expofed.  By  means  of  the  divi- 
sions in  its  ftelt,  the  animal  has  a  motion  in  its  back.  T'llc 
bands  are  various .  in  number,  and  fize ;  but  generally,  two 
large  pieces  cover,  one  the  flioulders,  the  Other  the  -liumpw 
Between  thefe,  the  bands  lap  over  each  other.     BefrdcB  their 

•  opening  crofs-ways,  they  alfo  open  along  the  back.  They 
arc  differently  coloured  in   different  kinds,  butWually  are  a 

■dirty  grey.  The  ihell  itfelf  is  covered  with  foftifli  /kin, 
fmooth  and  tranfparent. 

The  armadillo  has  the  fame  method  of  protefling  itfelf  as 
the  hedge- hog  or  the  pangolin.  -When  attacked,  it  withdraws 
its  head  under  i-ts  (hells,  tucks  its  feet  under  its  belly,  while 
the  tail  ferves  as  a  ftrengthe'ning  band:  thus  it  bicomes  like 
a  ball,  flattifli:  on  each  fide.  In  this  iituation  it  is  tolfed  about 
by  other  quadrupeds,  and  little  refembles  a  creature  endowed 
■  with  life.  The  Indians,  by  laying  it  clofe  to  the  fire,  foon 
oblige  the  poor  animal  to  unfold  itfelf. 

Though  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America,  yet  it 
^         .  befirs 
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tfcars  our  climate.  Their  motion  feems  to  be  a  fwift  walk, 
they  can  neither  run,  leap,  nor  climb  trees.  Their  refource^ 
when  purfued,  is  to  make  toward  their  hole  as  faft  as  they  can  ; 
or,  to  make  a  new  one.  For  this  they  require  but  a  very 
few  moments  advantage,  having  four  claws  on  each  foot  ex- 
tremely large,  ftrong  and  crooked.  If  caught  by  die  tail  when 
making  their  way  into  the  earth,  by  their  refiftance,  they  leave 
that  member  in  the  hand  of  their  purfuer.  The  flefh  of  the 
fmalier  kinds  is  faid  to  be  delicate  eating.  If  .the  armadillo 
be  near  a  precipice,  it  often  efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf  up,  and 
tumbling  from  rock  to  rpck.  They  are  fometimes  taken  in 
ihares  laid  for  them  by  the  (ides  of  rivers  and  low  moift  places, 
which  they  particularly  frequent.  Their  burrows  are  very 
deep,  and  they  feldom  ftir  out  but  at  night,  and  never  hr  from 
their  retreats. 

They  moftly  root  the  ground,  like  a  hog,  in  fearch  of  root^. 
They  eat  alfo  melons,  vegetables,  and  flefh,  when  they  can 
get  it.  They  frequent  watery  places,  were  they  eat  worms, 
Snail  fifh,  and  water  infe£is,  and  are  often  found  in  the 
iame  hole  with  the  rattle- fnake. 

The  firft  of  this  kind,  having  three  bands  between  the  two 
large  pieces  that  cover  the  back,  is  called  the  Tatu  Apara^ 
The  tail  is  fhorteft  in  this  kind,  being  about  two  inches  long^ 
while  the  whole  (hell  is  one  foot  Long  and  eight  inches  broad. 

(2.)  The  Tatow  of  Ray,  or  the  Encouhert  of  BuiFon, 
has  fix  bands  acrofs  the  back ;  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pig  of  a 
month  old,  has  a  fmall  long  head  and  a  very  long  tail. 

(3.)  The  Tatuette,  with  eight  bands,  much  fmalier; 
tail  longer,  and  legs  (horter.  Its  body  about  ten  inches  long, 
the  tail  feven. 

(4.)  The  pig-headed  Armadillo,  with  nine  bands;  two 
foot  longfrom  nofe  to  tail. 

(5.)  The  Kabassou,  or  Cataphra£fusy  vifitii  twelve  bands, 
often  found  above  three  feet  long ;  never  eaten. 

(6.)  The  weafel-headed  Armadillo,  with  eighteen  bands, 
a  large  piece  before,  and  nothing  but  bands  backward,  above 
a  foot  long; ;  tail  five  inches. 

The  KabaflTou  and  the  Encoubert  are  the  largeft ;  the  reft 
are  of  a  much  fmalier  kind.  In  the  large  kinds,  the  ihell  is 
much  more  folid  than  in  the  others,  and  their  fle(h  much  harder^ 
Thefe  generally  refide  in  dry  upland  grounds,  but  the  fmall 
fpecies  in  moift  places.  When  roiled  into  a  ball,  thofe  whofe 
bands  are  feweft  are  leaft  capable  of  covering  themfelves 
up  completely.  The  Tatu  A  para,  when  rolled  up,  prefents 
twp  great  interftices  between  its  bands,  by  which  it  is  eafily 
vulnerable.  THE 
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^  Four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  and  two  canine, 

^^ch  of  the  teet  formed  like  a  hand ;  g-enerally  with  flat  nails: 

four  Hngers,  and  a  thumb. 
Eye-  brows  above  and  below. 

Animals  of  this  clafs  have  hands  inftead  of  paws ;  ears, 
eyes,  eye-lids,  lip.s>  and  breads  like  mankind;  their  internal 
conformation  bearb  but  a  partial  likenefs;  being  in  fome 
nearer,  in  others  more  diftant.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  clafles,  viz. 

The  Ap£  kind  ;  thefc  exhibit  ftrongly  the  human  h'kenefs  ; 
walk  upright,  have  no  tail ;  have  ilefby  poflieriors,  "calves  to 
their  legs,  and  feet  fome  what  like  thofe  of  man. 

The  Baboon  kind  is  a  more  diftant  refemblancp  of  the 
human  form,  the  quadruped  mixing  in  every  part :  go  naturally 
on  all  fours ;  when  upright,  fome  are  as  tall  as  a  man;  have 
Ihort  tails,  long  fnouts,  and  are  brutally  fierce. 

The  MoNK£Y  kind  are  further  removed  from  man :  are 
.much  lefs,  have  tails  as  long  or  longer  than  their  bodies  | 
flattifli  faces. 


APES. 

The  Our  an  Outang,  of  all  animals,  nearefl:  approaches 
the  human  race ;  is  from  three  to  four  feet  high :  its  ftrength 
and  agility  very  great.  Travellers,  who  have  feen  them  in 
their  native  folitudes^  give  furprifing  relations  of  their  force, 
fwiftnefs,  addrefs,  and  ferocity.  Naturalifts  at* home  have 
been  equally,  ftruck  with  their  patient,  pliant,  imitative  dif. 
pofitions ,  their  appearance,  and  their  conformation.  That 
obferved  by  Dr.  Tyfon  is  bcft  known,  having  been  defcribed 
with  great  exadlnefs.  It  was  brought  from  Angola  in  Afri- 
ca ;  the-  body  was  covered  with  coal  black  hair,  refembling 
human,  and  longeft  where  it  is  longeft  on  the  human  fpe-  . 
cies.  The  face  was  like  that  of  a  man,  the  forehead  larger, 
the  head  round  ;  the  jaws  were  not  prominent,  as  in  monkies, 
but  flat ;  the  ears  were  like  human  in  moft  refpedts ;  and 
the  teeth;  alfo,  the  bending  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
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bears  our  climate.  Their  motion  feems  to  be  a  fwift  walk, 
they  can  neither  run,  leap,  nor  climb  trees.  Their  refource, 
when  purfued,  is  to  make  toward  their  hole  as  faft  as  they  can  ; 
or,  to  make  a  new  one.  For  this  they  require  but  a  very 
few  moments  advantage,  having  jfbur  claws  on  each  foot  ex- 
tremely large,  ftrong  and  crooked.  If  caught  by  the  tail  when 
making  their  way  into  the  earth,  by  their  reiiftance,  they  leave 
that  member  in  the  hand  of  their  purfuer.  The  flefh  of  the 
(mailer  kinds  is  faid  to  be  delicate  eating.  If  .the  armadillo 
be  near  a  precipice,  it  often  efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf  up,  and 
tumbling  from  rock  to  rock.  They  are  fometimes  taken  in 
ihares  laid  for  them  by  the  tides  of  rivers  and  low  moift  places, 
which  they  particularly  frequent.  Their  burrows  are  very 
deep,  and  they  feldom  ftir  out  but  at  night,  and  never  hr  from 
their  retreats. 

They  moftly  root  the  ground,  like  a  hog,  in  fearch  of  root^ 
They  eat  alfo  melons,  vegetables,  and  flefh,  when  they  can 
get  it.  They  frequent  watery  places,  were  they  eat  worms, 
unall  fi{h,  and  water  infe£b,  aind  are  often  found  in  the 
fame  hole  with  the  rattle- fnake. 

The  firft  of  this  kind,  having  three  bands  between  the  two 
large  pieces  that  cover  the  back,  is  called  the  Tatu  Apara^ 
The  tail  is  fhorteft  in  this  kind,  being  about  two  inches  long, 
while  the  whole  fihell  is  one  foot  long  and  eight  indies  broad. 

(2.)  The  Tatow  of  Ray,  or  the  Encouhert  of  BuiFon, 
has  fix  bands  acrofs  the  back ;  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pig  of  a 
month  old,  has  afmall  long  head  and  a  very  long  tail* 

(3.)  The  Tatuette,  with  eight  bands,  much  fmaller; 
tail  longer,  and  legs  (horter.  Its  body  about  ten  inches  long, 
the  tail  feven. 

(4.)  The  pig-headed  Armadillo,  with  nine  bands;  two 
foot  longfrom  nofe  to  tail. 

(5.)  The  Kabassou,  or  CataphraSfuSy  with  twelve  bands, 
often  found  above  three  feet  long ;  never  eaten. 

(6.)  The  weafel-headed  Armadillo,  with  eighteen  bands, 
a  large  piece  before,  and  nothing  but  bands  backward,  above 
a  foot  long; ;  tail  five  inches. 

The  KabaflTou  and  the  Encoubert  are  the  Urgeft ;  the  reft 
are  of  a  much  fmaller  kind.  In  the  large  kinds,  the  ihell  is 
much  more  folid  than  in  the  others,  and  their  fle(h  much  harden 
Thefe  generally  refide  in  dry  upland  grounds,  but  the  fmall 
fpecies  in  moift  places.  When  rolled  into  a  ball,  thofe  whofe 
bands  are  feweft  are  leaft  capable  of  covering  themfelves 
up  completely.  The  Tatu  A  para,  when  rolled  up,  prefents 
twp  great  interftices  between  its  bands,  by  which  it  is  eafily 
vulnerable.  THE 
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Four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  and  two  canine. 
Each  of  the  teet  formed  like  a  hand ;  g-enerally  with  flat  nails : 

four  Hngers,  and  a  thumb. 
Eye*  brows  above  and  below. 

Animals  of  this  clafs  have  hands  inftcad  of  paws ;  ears, 
eyes,  eye-lids,  lips/and  breads  like  mankind;  their  internal 
conformation  bears  but  a  partial  likenefs;  being  in  fome 
nearer,  in  others  more  diftant.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  clafles,  viz. 

The  Ap£  kind  ;  thefe  exhibit  ftrongly  the  human  h'kenefs  ; 
walk  upright,  have  no  tail ;  have  ilefby  poflieriors,  "calves  to 
their  legs,  and  feet  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  man. 

The  Baboon  kind  is  a  more  diftant  refemblancp  of  the 
human  form,  the  quadruped  mixing  in  every  part :  go  naturally 
on  all  fours;  when  upright,  fome  are  as  tall  as  a  man;  have 
Ihort  tails,  long  fnouts,  and  are  brutally  fierce. 

The  MoNK£Y  kind  are  further  removed  from  man :  are 
.much  lefs,  have  tails  as  long  or  longer  than  their  bodies  | 
flattifli  faces. 


APES. 

I  a 

The  Ouran  Outang,  of  all  animals,  nearefl:  approaches 
the  human  race ;  is  from  three  to  four  feet  high :  its  ftrength 
and  agility  very  great.  Travellers,  who  have  feen  them  in 
their  native  folitude^^  give  furprifing  relations  of  their  force, 
fwiftnefs,  addrefs,  and  ferocity.  Naturalifts  at* home  have 
been  equally,  ftruck  with  their  patient,  pliant,  imitative  dif. 
pofitions ,  their  appearance,  and  their  conformation.  That 
obferved  by  Dr.  Tyfon  is  beft  known,  having  been  defcribed 
with  great  exadlnefs.  It  was  brought  from  Angola  in  Afri- 
ca ;  me-  body  was  covered  with  coal  black  hair,  refembling 
human,  and  longeft  where  it  is  longeft  on  the  human  fpe-  . 
cies.  The  face  was  like  that  of  a  man,  the  forehead  larger, 
the  head  round  ;  the  jaws  were  not  prominent,  as  in  monkies, 
but  flat ;  the  ears  were  like  human  in  moft  refpedts ;  and 
the  teeth;  alfo,  the  bending  of  the  arms  and  legs* 
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tiears  our  climate.  Their  motion  feems  to  be  a  fwift  walk, 
they  can  neither  run,  leap,  nor  climb  trees.  Their  refource^ 
when  purfued,  is  to  make  toward  their  hole  as  faft  as  they  can  ; 
or,  to  make  a  new  one.  For  this  they  require  but  a  very 
few  moments  advantage,  having  four  claws  on  each  foot  ex- 
tremely large,  ftrong  and  crooked.  If  caught  by  the  tail  when 
making  their  way  into  the  earth,  by  their  refiftance,  they  leave 
that  member  in  the  hand  of  their  purfuer.  The  flefh  of  the 
fmalier  kinds  is  faid  to  be  delicate  eating.  If  .the  armadillo 
be  near  a  precipice,  it  often  efcapes  by  rolling  itfelf  up,  and 
tumbling  from  rock  to  rock.  They  are  fometimes  taken  in 
ihares  laid  for  them  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  low  moift  places, 
which  they  particHlarly  frequent.  Their  burrows  are  very 
deep,  and  they  feldom  ftir  out  but  at  night,  and  never  far  from 
their  retreats. 

They  moftly  root  the  ground,  like  a  hog,  in  fearch  of  root^ 
They  eat  alio  melons,  vegetables,  and  flefh,  when  they  can 
get  it.  They  frequent  watery  places,  were  they  eat  worms. 
Snail  fi{h,  and  water  infe£is,  aind  are  often  found  in  the 
iame  hole  with  the  rattle- (hake. 

The  firft  of  this  kind,  having  three  bands  between  the  two 
large  pieces  that  cover  the  back,  is  called  the  Tatu  Apara^ 
The  tail  is  fhorteft  in  this  kind,  being  about  two  inches  long, 
while  the  whole  fihell  is  one  foot  Long  and  eight  indies  broad. 

(2.)  The  Tatow  of  Ray,  or  the  Encouhert  of  BuiFon, 
has  fix  bands  acrofs  the  back ;  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pig  of  a 
month  old,  has  afmall  long  head  and  a  very  long  tail. 

(3.)  The  Tatuette,  with  eight  bands,  much  fmalier; 
tail  longer,  and  legs  (horter.  Its  body  about  ten  inches  long, 
the  tail  feven. 

(4.)  The  pig-headed  Armadillo,  with  nine  bands;  two 
foot  longfrom  nofe  to  tail. 

(5.)  The  Kabassou,  or  CataphraSfus^  viflth  twelve  bands, 
often  found  above  three  feet  long ;  never  eaten. 

(6.)  The  weafel-headed  Armadillo,  with  eighteen  bands, 
a  large  piece  before,  and  nothing  but  bands  backward,  above 
a  foot  long; ;  tail  five  inches. 

The  KabaflTou  and  the  Encoubert  are  the  Urgeft ;  the  reft 
are  of  a  much  fmalier  kind.  In  the  large  kinds,  the  ihell  is 
much  more  folid  than  in  the  others,  and  their  fle(h  much  harder, 
Thefe  generally  refide  in  dry  upland  grounds,  but  the  fmall 
fpecies  in  moift  places.  When  rolled  into  a  ball,  thofe  whofe 
bands  are  feweft  are  leaft  capable  of  covering  themfelves 
up  completely.  The  Tatu  A  para,  when  rolled  up,  prefents 
twp  great  interftices  between  its  bands,  by  which,  it  is  eaiily 
vulnerable.  THE, 
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Four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  and  two  canine. 
Each  of  the  iect  formed  like  a  hand ;  g'eneraily  with  flat  nails: 

four  fingers,  and  a  thumb. 
Eye -brows  above  and  below* 

Animals  of  this  clafs  have  hands  inftead  of  paws ;  ears, 
eyes,  eye-lids,  lips/and  breads  like  mankind;  their  internal 
conformation  bears  but  a  partial  likenefs;  being  in  fome 
nearer,  in  others  more  diftant.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  clafles,  viz. 

The  Ap£  kind  ;  thefe  exhibit  ftrongly  the  human  h'kenefs  ; 
walk  uprigbt,  have  no  tail ;  have  ilefby  poflieriors,  ^calves  to 
their  legs,  and  feet  fome  what  likethofe  of  man* 

The  Baboon  kind  is  a  more  diftant  refemblancp  of  the 
human  form,  the  quadruped  mixing  in  every  part :  go  naturally 
on  all  fours;  when  upright,  fome  are  as  tall  as 'a  man;  have 
Ihort  tails,  long  fnouts,  and  are  brutally  fierce. 

The  MoNK£Y  kind  are  further  removed  from  man :  are 
.much  lefs,  have  tails  as  long  or  longer  than  their  bodies  | 
flattifli  faces*. 


APES. 

The  Ouran  Outang,  of  all  animals,  neareft  approaches 
the  human  race ;  is  from  three  to  four  feet  high :  its  ftrength 
and  agility  very  great.  Travellers^  who  have  feen  them  in 
their  native  folitude^^  give  furprifing  relations  of  their  force, 
fwiftnefs,  addrefs,  and  ferocity*  Naturalids  at-home  have 
been  equally,  ftruck  with  their  patient,  pliant,  imitative  dif- 
pofitions ,  their  appearance,  and  their  conformation.  That 
obferved  by  Dr.  Tyfon  is  be  ft  known,  having  been  defcribed 
with  great  exadlnefs.  It  was  brought  from  Angola  in  Afri- 
ca ;  the-  body  was  covered  with  coal  black  hair,  refembling 
human,  and  longeft  where  it  is  longeft  on  the  human  fpe-  . 
cies.  The  face  was  like  that  of  a  man,  the  forehead  larger, 
the  head  round  ;  the  jaws  were  not  prominent,  as  in  monkies, 
but  flat ;  the  ears  were  like  human  in  moft  refpedts ;  and 
the  teeth;  alfo,  the  bending  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
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The  differences  were — the  flatncfs  of  the  nofe,  the  lownefs 
t>f  the  forehead,  the  want  of  chin ;  the  cars  were  too  large, 
the  eyes  too  clofe,  the  nofe  and^  mouth  too  diftant,  the  thighs 
too  fhort,  the  arms  too  long,  the  thumb  too  little,  and  the 
palm  of  the  hand  too  narrow.  The  feet  were  more  like  hands 
than  fect»  as  are  thofe  of  all  the  kind ;  which  forms  a  ftrong 
diftinftion ;  and  the  animal  bent  too  much  on  its  haunches. 
It  has  thirteen  ribs ;  whereas,  man  has  but  twelve.  The 
tongue,  and  the  organs  of  voice,  were  the  fame,  yet  the  ani- 
mal was  dumb ;  the  braiii  was  the  fame,  yet  he  wanted  rea-  ^ 
fon.— Prdfeflbr  Camper  has  fince  obferved  a  flit  In  the  gullet 
of  this  animal,  through  which  the  air,  necefl'ary  to  form  a 
voice,  efcapes  in  a  vvhiftle. 

This  animal  was  very  hairy  behind  j  but  before,  the  hair  ' 
was  much  thinner,  the  flcin  appeared^  and  in  fome  places 
^as  al^moft  bare.  When  on  all  fours,  it  appeared  all  hairy  ; 
when'  ered,  it  appeared  lefs  hairy.  The  face,  hands,  and 
foles  of  the  feet,  were  without  hair,  and  moft  of  the  fore- 
head ;  down  the  fides  of  the  face  the  hair  was  thick,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  The  palms  of  the  hands  were  as  long  as 
the  foles  of  the  feet ;  the  toes  as  long  as  the  fingers ;  the 
iiiiddle  toe  longeft.  The  animal  often  ufed  his  hinder  feet 
as  hands ;  fometimes  its  hands  inftead  of  feet. 

In  its  pafiage  to  England,  thofe  whom  it  iltnew  on  Ihip- 
board,  it  would  embrace  with  great  tendernefs,  opening  their 
bofoms,  and  clafping  its  hands  about  them.  Monkiesf  of  a 
lower  fpecies  it  held  in  averfion ;  always  avoiding  the  place 
where  they  were  in  the  veffel.  After  it  was  a  little  ufed 
to  wear  clothes,  it  grew  vei'y  fond  of  them ;  part  it  would 
put N on  without  help;  the  reft  it  would  carry  in  its  hands  to 
fome  of  the  company,  for  their  affiftance.  It  would  lie  in 
k  bed,  place  its  head  on  the  pillow,  and  pull  the  clothes  up- 
wards, as  a  man  would  do. 

Mr.  Ruffon  defcribes  one,  which,  fays  he,  I  have  feen  give 
its  hand  to  fliow  the  company  to  the  aoor,  fit  at  table,  unfold 
its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  ufe  the  fpoon  and  the  fork  to  carry 
the  victuals  to  its^  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink  into  a  glafs, 
touch  glafies  when  invited,  take  a  cup  and  a  iaucer  and  lay 
them  on  the  table,  put  in  fugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to 
cool  before  drinking : —  and  this  often  of  its  own  accord. 

However,  ihefe  and  other  extraordinary  habits  were  no 

dcubt  the  refult  of  education :  It  is  juftly  fuppofed  the  moft 

perfcft  of  this  kind  are  prone  like  quadrupeds,  for  when  we 

examine  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  the  foles  of  their  feet, 

,we  ^d  both  equally  callous  and  beaten }  a  proof  that  bodi 

'    ■  •    have 
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have  been  equally  ufed.  It  is  even  faid,  that  when  they  are 
taken,  their  hands  are  tied  behind  them,  to  force  them  to 
walk  upright.  Thus  educated  and  changed  from  a  quadruped 
to  a  biped,  an  ape,  may  be  an  admirable  objeft  for  human  cu- 
riofity, while  but  little  advanced  in  ftation  or  felicity;  its  con- 
veniencies  for  its  manner  of  life  are  neither  improv^  nor  aug- 
mented ;  its  acquiiitions  are  ufele&  to  itfelf,  calculated  to  caufe 
wonder  in  fpedators,  but  not  to  rank  th^ir  pofleflbr  a  fingle 
ftep  higher  in  the  fcale  of  being. 

Pyrard  relates,  that  in  Sierra  Leona,  in  Africa,  are  a  kind 
of  apes,  called  Baris,  ftrong  and  mufcular,  wliich  walk  up- 
right, pound  at  a  mortar,  go  to  the  river  to  fetch  water,  in  a 
little  pitcher,  on  their  heads;  but  if  care  be  not  taken  to  re- 
ceive the  pitcher  at  their  return,  they  let  it  fall,  and  then, 
feeing  it  broken,  cry  for  the  lofe. 

The  African  Pongo  walks  on  his  hinder  legs,  fleeps  under 
trees,  builds  a  hut  to  protect  him  againft  the  fun  and  the 
rains;  lives  only  on  fruits;  and  is  not  carnivorous.  When 
the  negroes  make  a  fire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes 
near  and  warms  himfelf  by  the  blaze,  but  has  not  (kill  to  keep 
th<r  flame  a^ive  by  feeding  it  *with  fhel.  They  go  in  compa* 
nies ;  if  they  meet  a  man,  (hew  him  no  mercy ;  attack  the 
elephant  with  clubs,  and  drive  him  from  that  part  of  the  fo^ 
reft  which  thef  claim.    Are  ftronger  than  ten  men. 

The  Ape,  properly  fo  called,  or  the.  Pithihs  of  the  anci- 
ents, is  not  'above  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  walks  ercA,  has 
no  tail,  and  is  eafily  tamed. 

The  Long^amud  Ape  is  from  two  feet  to  four  feet  high, 
walks  ere6i,  has  no  tail,  his  face  refembles  that  of  man,  a 
circle  of  bufliy  hair  round  the  vi(age,  eyes  large  and  funk  in 
its  head,  face  unned,  ears  well  proportioned.  When  it  ftands 
ere(3:,  its  arm's  reach  the  ground ;  fo  that  it  can  walk  on  all 
fours,  yet  be  ere<%  at  the  fame  time.  Native  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  particularly  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

The  Cynecephaiusy  or  Mag9t  (of  Buflbn)  wants  a  tail,  but 
has  a  fmall  protubefance  formed  by  the  (kin,  atfo  a  large 
callous  red. rump ;  face  prominent,  approaching  the  quadru- 
ped ;  covered  with  a  brownlQi  hair ;  yellow  on  the  belly ; 
three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high ;  native  of  Africa  and 
the  £aft  ^  fulien,  vicious,  and  untraaable. 
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BABOONS, 

Have  a  (hort  tail,  a  prominent  face,  canine  teeth  larger 
tjiap  thofe  of  men,  and  callofities  on  the  rump ;  they  are 
fierce,  malicious,  and  untractable. 

The  Baboon,  properly  fo  called,  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  high,  very  ftrongly  built,  thick  body  and  limbs,  and  long 
canine  teeth;  large  callofities  behind,  quite  naked  and  red; 
tail  crooked  and  thick,  feven  or  eight  inches  long;  fnout  long 
and  thick ;  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks,  a  pouch,  into  which, 
when  fatiated  with  eatings  it  puts  the  remainder;  covered 
with  long  thick  hair,  reddifh  brown ;  walks  commonly  on 
all  fours;  hands  as  well  as  feet  armed  with  long  (harp  claws, 
inilead  of  the  broad  round  nails  of  the  ape  kind. 

When  they  rob  an  orchard  or  vineyard  (for  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and  ripe  fruit),  they  go  in 
large  companies;  part  enters  the  inclofure,  but  firft  tets  a 
centinel ;  the  felt  form  a  line  from  their  fellows  within,  .to 
their  rendezvous  in  fome  craggy  mountain ;  thofe  within  the 
.  orchard  throvv  the  fruit  to  thofe  without,  or,  if  the  wall  be 
high,  to  thofe  on  the  top,  and  thefe  "^  thofe  beyond  them,  all 
along  the  line:  while  this  is  going  forward  wm  great  expe- 
dition, they  obferve  a  profound  filence. 

The  natives  of  the  Cape  often  take  them  young,  and,' 
feeding  them  with  milk,  accuftom  them  to  guard  their  houfes. 
Inhabit  alfo  Siam. 

The  largeft  of  the  baboon  kind  is  the  Mandril  ;  ugly 
and  difgufting,  from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  muzzle  long,  of  a 
blueifh  colour,  ftrongly  marked  with  wrinkles;  from  the 
nofe  iffucs  a  fnot,  which  the  animal  at  intervals  licks  ofF  with 
its  toiigue;  is  native  of  the  Gold  Coaft;  faid  to  v^k  fre- 
quently ereft,  and,  when  difpleafed,  to  weep  like  a  child. 

The  Wanderow  is  rather  lels  than^the  former ;  tail  from 
feven  to  eight  inches  long ;  muzzle  prominent ;  has  a  large 
long  white  head  of  hair,  with  a  monftrous  white  beard,  coarfe,- 
rough,  and  defcending ;  the  colour  of  the  reft  of  the  body 
bVown  or  black ;  equally  fierce,  yet  feems  more  tradable 
than  moft  of  its  kind ;  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon 
and  Malabar.  ^ 

The  Pigtail  is  in  fize  no  larger  than  a  cat;  has  a  pro- 
minent muzzle;  the  tail  five  or  iix  inches  long,  curled  up 
like  that  of  a  hog;  native  of  Sumatra,  tdwards  kept  one 
^f  tbem  in  London  s  another  happening  to  be  be  expofed  in 
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^  a  (how  of  beafts,  he  brought  the  two  exiles  together.  The 
moment  they  cam'?  into  each  other's  prelence,  ihey  teftified 
their  mutual  fatisfadion,  and  feemed  quite  tranfported  at  the 
interview. 

There  are  yet  other  kinds  which  inhabit  the  cxtenfive  forefts 
of  Afi^  and  Africa:  their  general   charadler  the  (kme. 

M     O    N     K    I     E     S 

Have  numerous  varieties:  Bofman  mentions  above  fifty 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  alone;  Condamine  ailerts,  that  it  wo«jld 
take  a  volume  to  defcribe  thofe  along  the  river  Amazons; 
icarce  a  country  in  the  tropical  climates  that  does  not  fwarm 
with  them ;  fcarce  a  foreft  that  has  not  a  race  diftinct  from 
all  others ;  for  the  monkies  of  two  cantons  never  mix,  but 
rigoroufly  maintain  a  (eparation,  and  guard  their  limits  fro^n 
intrufion.  Neither  the  tiger  nor  the  lion  ventures  to  difputc 
their  dominion^  fince  they,  from  the  tops  of  trees,  continually 
carry  on  an  ofFenfive  war,  and  by  their  agility  efcape  purfliit*. 
The  ferpent  is  their  chief  deftroyer,  and  is  often  feen  winding 
up  the  trees  wh^re  they  refidc,  and  if  it  happen  to  furpnfc  them 
Heeping,  fwallows  them  before  the  little  animals  have  time^ 
for  defence.  The  monkies  in  general  inhabit  the  tops  of 
trees  ;  the  ferpents,  branches  nearer  the  bottom. 

They  are  the  greateft  plague  of  the  Negroes,  and  do  incre- 
dible damage,  plundering  pretty  much  like  the  baboons;  are 
not  cointented  with  the  firlt  blade  of  corn  or  the  firft  cane, 
but  pull  up  the  moft  alluring,  turn  it  round,  examine  it,  com- 
pare it,  and  only  if  they  find  it  to  their  mind,  ftick  it  under 
one  of  their  arms. 

They  generally  keep  in  companies, 'march  in  order,  and 
obey  the  voice  of  fome  chieftain,  reinarkable  for  his  fize  and 
gravity.  One  fpecies,  which  Mr.  BufFon  calls  the  Ouarine, 
is  remarkable  for  loudnefs  and  diftindineis  of  voice,  flill  more' 
for  their  ufe  of  it.  "  I  have  frfrquentiy  been  a  witncfs,"  fays 
Margrave,  "of  their  aflTemblies.  Lvery  dny,  morning  and 
evening,  the  ouarines  affemble  m  the  woods.  When  all  come 
together,  one  among  the  number  takes  the  hii^heft  place  on  a 
tree,  and  makes  ^  fignal  with  his  Hand  to  the  reil  to  fit  round, 
in  order  lo  hearken.  As  foon  as  he  fees  them  placed,  he  be- 
gins his  difcourfe,  with  fo  loud  a  voice,  and  yet  in  a  manner 
io  precipitate,  that  to  hear  him  at  a  diftance,  one  would  think 
the  whole  company  were  crying  out  at  the  fame  time:  how-* 
ever,  during  that  ume,  one  only  is  fpeaking,  and  the  reft  ob- 
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fcrve  the  moft  profouud  filence.  When  this  has  done,  he 
makes  ^  fign  with  the  hand  for  the  reft  to  reply ;  and  that  in- 
ftant  they  raife  their  voices  together,  until  by  another  fignal 
.  of  the  hand  they  are  enjoined  filence.  This  they  as  readily 
o1|ey;  till,  at  laft,  the  whole  aflembly  breaks  up,  after  bearing 
a  repetition  of  the  fame  preachment/* 

The  chief  food  of  the  mopkey-tribe  is  fruits,  buds  of  trees> 
liicculent  roots  and  plants  i  they  are  fond  of  fweets,  particu- 
larly the  pleafant  juice  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  fugar-cane : 
in  neceffity,  eat  ihfe£ls  and  worms ;  if  near  the  coafts,  oy fters, 
crabs,  and  ihell-fifli.  They  catch  oyfters  by  clapping  a  ftone 
letweerr '  the  opening  Ihells;  draw  crabs  from  the  water> 
by  puttipg  their  tail  to  the  crabs*  hole,  the  crab  faftening 
on  it,  they  draw  him  on  (h^re  with  a  jerk*  The  monkey 
brings  one  at  a  time,  fometimes  two. 

Father  Carli,  in  his  hrftory  of  Angola,  affures  us,  that 
while  his  health  was  impaired  by  the  raging  heats  of  the  cli- 
mate, his  patience  exhaufted  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  natives, 
ni  his  little  provifions  daily  plundered,  without  redrefs,  he 
Jbund  more  faithful  fervices  from  monkies  than  from  men; 
diefe  he  had  taught  to  attend  him,  to  guard  him  while  deep- 
ing,  againft  thieves  and  rats,  to  comb  his  head,  to  fetch  his 
water  3  and  he  afleits,  that  they  were  more  tradable  than  the 
kiiman  inhabitants. 

The  monkies  of  Africa,  &c.  may  be  diftinguiflied  from 
diofe  of  America  by  three  marks.  (1)  A  naked  callous  fub- 
ftancfe  behind,  on  which  they  fit ;  which  thofe  of  America 
are  without.  (2)  Noftrils  differently  formed,  opening  down- 
ward ;  whereas  the  American  monkies  open  on  each  fide* 
(3)  Couches  on  each  fide  the  jaw,  into  which  they  put  provi- 
ion;  which  tjiofe  of  America  are  without.  (4)  Alio,  no 
monkies  of  the  ancient  continent  hang  bj  the  tail,  as  do  many 
of  the  American.  * 

jfs  it  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  all  the  kindsy  we  Jhall 
-  content  ourjehes  with  mentioning  the  principaU 

Mr.  Buffon,  who  has  examined  this  race  of  animals  with 
great  accuracy,  makes  nine  fpecies  belonging  to  the  ancient 
continent. 

(i)  The  Macaguo,  fomewhat  refembling  a  baboon  In  fize, 
ftrength,  and  an  hideous  wrinkled  vifage  >  but  differs  in  having 
a  very  long  tail,  covered  with  tufced  hair.    Native  of  Congo. 

(2)  The  F'atas  about  the  fame  fize,  a  longer  body ;  and 
£ice  k&  hideous  \  remarkable  for  its  colour^  which  is  fo  bril- 
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liant  a  red,  that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  were  painted :  by  foine 
<ralied  the  Red  African  Monkey. 

(3)  The  Malbrouk,  of  which  .he  fuppofes  the  Bonet  ChU 
^aois  to  be  a  variety.  One  is  remarkable  for  a  long  tail  anil 
iDeard ;  the  other  for  a  cap  of  hair,  that  covers  the  crown  of 
^e  head,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name:  natives  of  the  Baft- 
Zndies.  The  Bramins  have  hofpitals  for  fuch  of  therp  as  hap- 
pen to  be  fick  or  difabled. 

(4)  The  Mangabey*,  diftinguiflied  by  its  eye-lids,  which 
^re  naked,-  and  of  a  ftriking  whitenefs.  Native  of  Mada-> 
.|gafcar. 

The  MoNA,  or  Cephus  of  the  ancients,  variegated  with 
black  and  red ;  its  tail  of  an  a{h-col6ur,  two  white  fpots  on 
each  fide,  at  its  infertion.  Native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa.  ■  ^ 

(6)  The  Callitrix,  or  Green  Monkey  of  St  Jago,  diftin- 
gui(hed  by  its  beautiful  green  colour  on  the  back,  its  white; 
breaft  and  belly,  and  its  black  face. 

(7)  The  MousTOC,  or  White  Nofe,  diftinguiflied  by  the 
whitenefs  of  its  lips,  the  reft  of  the  face  being  a  deep  blue. 
Native  of  the  Gold  Coaft.     , 

(8)  The  Tailapoin,  diftinguiflied  by  its  variety  of 
green,  white,  and  yellow  hair ;  that  under  me  eyes. being  of 
greater  length  than  the  reft  :  fuppofed  to  be  native  of  Africa 
and  the  Eaft. 

(9)  The  Douc,  fo  called  in  Cochinchina,  where  it  is  na<- 
tive;  with  a  long  tail;  in  fize  as  large  as  the  baboon,  with 
a  flat  face  like  the  ape ;  refembles  the  American  monkiesi  in 
having  no  callous  on  its  pofteriors. 

The  monkies  of  the  new  continent,  Mr.  Buffon  divides 
into  thofe  with  muC:ular  holding  tails,  called  Sap ajous  ;  thofe 
with  feeble,  ufelefs  tails,  called  Sagoins.  Of  the  fapajous 
are  five  forts  5  of  the  fagoins,  fix. 


THE      SAPAJOUS. 

(i)  The  OuARiNE,  or  the  Brazilian  Guariba\  as, large  as 
fox,  with  black  long  hair,  already  defcribed  ;  the  largeft  mon* 
key  of  America.     Often  called  the  Preacher. 

(2)  TheCc(AiTiis  diftinguiflied  by  having  no  thumb,  cqn- 
iequently,  but  four  fingers  on  the  tWo  fore-paws.  The  tail, 
liowever,  fupplies  the  defedts  of  the  hand  s  and  with  this  the 
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ings  itfelf  from  one  tree  to  another,  with  furprifing  rapidity, 
and  certainty. 

(3)  The  Sajou  diftinguiflied  by  its  yellowi(h,  flefli-cQloured 
fece.' 

(4)  The  Sai  fomewhat  larger,  and  has  a  broader  muzzle; 
called  alfo  the  BfwaiUr^  from  its  manner  of  lamenting,  when 

*  cither  threatened  or  beaten. 

(5)  The  Samiri,  or  Aurora^  is  the  fmalleft  and  moft  beau- 
tiful of  all ;  of  a  fine  orange  colour,  with  two  circles  of  fieih 
round  the  eyes  \  a  very  tender,  delicate  animal. 


THE      SAGOINS. 

(i)  The  Saki  or  Saguiy  fo  r^arkable  for  the  length  of  the 
hair  on  its  tail,  that  it  has  been  often- termed  the  t  ox-tailed 
Monkey ;  is  of  different  fizes. 

(2)  J  he  Famaim  \ifualiy  black,  with  the  feet  yellow} 
feme  brown,  fpotted  with  yellow. 

(3)  The  OuisTiTi  remarkable  for  large  tufts  of  hair  on 
its  face,  and  its  annulated  tail, 

(4)  The  M ARiKiNA,  or  Lion  Monkey,  with  a  mane  round 
the  neck,  and  a  bunch  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  like  a 
lion. 

(5)  The  PiNCHK,  with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  black,  and 
white  hair  defcending  on  each  fide  the  face. 

(6)  The  Mico.  The  hair  on  its  body  a  beautiful  filver 
colour,  brighter  than  that  of  the  moft  venerable  human  hair ; 
the  tail  a  deep  brown,  inclinmg  to  blacicnefs  j  its  e^rs,  its 
cheeks,  and  lips,  tindured  with  bright  Vermillion}  a  very  finall 
kind. 


THE 
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THE    MAKI,    OR    MOCOCO    KIND. 

Six  cuttint^  teeth,  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw« 

Sharp  pointed  fox- like  vifagc. 

Feet  formed  like  hands. 

From  the  conformation  of  their  hands  and   feet,   thefe  ap* 

iproach  the   monicey   kind ;  but  in  that  refpeil   only;     Them 

sure  many  fpecies,  varying   in  colour  or  fize,  but   agreeing 

in  the  human-like  figure  of  their  hands   and  feet,  afld  in  their 

long  ^nofc. 

The  Mococo  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cat ;  but  the  body  and 
limbs  more  flender;  a  very  long  tail,  at  leaft  double  the  length 
«f  its  bodjr;  covered  with  Tur,  marked  alternately  with  broa J 
jings  of  black  and  white.  Is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of 
its  eyes,  which  are  furrounded  with  a  broad  black  fpace  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  hinder -legs,  which  fi^r  exceed  thofe  before. 
When  it  fleeps,  it  brings  its  nofe  to  its  belly,  and  its  tail 
over  its  hea4.  When  it  plays,  it  ufes  a  fort  of  gallopping, 
with  its  tail  raifed  over  its  back,  and  continually  in  motion. 
Th^.  head  is  covered  with  dark  afii-coloured  hair ;  the  baclc 
and  fides,  with  a  red  afh*colour,  not  fo  dark  as  the  heads 
the  whole  glofTy,  fpft,  and  fmooth,  and  {landing  almoft  up. 
right,  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  A  gentle  animal ;  moves, 
like  all  four-handed  animals,  in  an  oblique  direction*  Na* 
tive  of  Madagafcar. 

The  MoNGooz  is  lefs  than  the  former,  wjth  a  foft,  glofiy 
robe,  but  a  little  curled ;  nofe  alfo  thicker ;  eyes  black, 
orange-coloured  circles  round  the  pupil  i  fome  black,  others 
brown.     Native  of  Madagafcar. 

The  Vari  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former  2 
its  hair  much  longer  ;  has  a  kind  of  ruiF  round  the  neck, 
of  very  long  hair,  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed ;  fierce  and 
favage ;  its  voice  (omewhat  refembles  the  roaring  of  the  lion* 
Native  of  Madagafcar. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  a  little  four-handed  animal,  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  Mr.  BufFon  calls  the  Lori ;  of 
all  quadrupeds  the  longeft  in  proportion  to  its  fize;  having 
nine  vertebrae  in  the  loins ;  whereas  others  have  only  fe- 
ven.  The  bpdy  appears  longer,  by  having  no  tail;  refem- 
bles- the  Maki  kind  in  its  hands,  feet,  faout,  and  the  glofs 
of  its  hair ;  about  the  fize  of  a  fquirrel ;  and  appears  to  be  a 
^ame,  harmlefs  little  aiiiuial. 

Part  III.  No.  16.  U  AMPHI. 
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Aljl  ouadrupeds  of  this  kind,  though  covered  with  hair, 
ftre  iurnimed  with  membranes  between  the  toes.  Their  paws 
are  broad,  their  legs  ihort,  fitted  for  fwimming,  for  taking 
ihort  and  rapid  ftrokes.  Some,  as  the  otter,  refemble  qua- 
drupeds, except  in  being  web-footed ;  others,  as  the  beaver, 
are  not  o4y  web»footed,  but  have  the  tail  covered  with 
icales:  others,  as  the  feal  and  the  morfe,  have  the  hind-feet 
ftuck  to  the  body  like  fins:  and  others,  as  the  manati, 
have  no  hind  feet,  and  never  come  on  (bote.  But  all  get 
their  living  in  the  water ;  all  coiitinue  long  under  water ; 
when  preflled  bv  danger,  fly  to  the  water  for  fecurity ;  anc^ 
when  upon  lancl,  are  timorous  and  unwieldy. 


THE     OTTER. 

Six  cutting  teetih,  and  two  canine  in  each  iaw« 
Tive  toes  on  each  foot,^  each  toe  conneded  by  a  ftrong  web; 

The  Otter  refembles  quadrupeds  in  fhape,  hair,  and  inter-^ 
nal  conformation ;  but  refembles  the  aquatic  tribes  in  its  man- 
ner of  living,  and. in  having  membranes  between  the  toes,  to 
affift  it  in  fwimming.  It  fwims  even  fader  than  it  runs,  and 
can  overtake  filhes  in  their  own  element.  Its  colour  is 
brown ;  it  is  long,  flender,  and  foft  ikinned ;  about  two  feet 
long  from  nofe  to  tail;  the  head  and  nofe  are  broad  and 
^at ;  the  neck  ihort ;  the  body  long ;  the  tail  broad  at  the  in- 
sertion, but  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  eyes  are  very  fmall,  and 
placed  nearer  the  nofe  than  ufual  in  quadrupeds ;  legs  fliort, 
))ut  remarkably  ftrong,  broad  and  mufcular :  their  joints  ar- 
ticulated fo  loofely,  that  the  animal  can  tdrn  them  quite  back, 
and  bring  them  on  a  line  with  the  body,  fo  as  to  perform  the 
office  of  fins. 

The  otter  attends  the  fides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  particu- 
Jarly  the  former ;  is  fcldom  fond  of  fiOiing  «in  a  running 
Areani ;  but  in  rivers  always  fwims  againft  the  ftream,  ana 
meets  the  fifties,  its  prey,  rather  than  purfues  them.  In 
lakes  it  deftroys  much  more  than  it  devours,  and  often  fpoils 
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m  pond  in  a  few  nights.     The  otter  catches  its  prey  from  the 
iDottom  upward,  or,  purfuing  it  into  fome  little  creek,  feizes 
It   there.     This  animal,   upon   taking  in  a  quantity  of  air, 
<:ah    remain  fome   minutes   at  the   bottom:   there  whatever 
£fli   pafTes  over   it   is  certainly  taken;  for,  as   the  eyes   of  ' 
fifh  are  (daced  fo  as  not  to  fee  under  them,  the  otter  ieizing 
chem  by  the  belly,  drags  them  on  fhorc,  where  it  oftea  leaves 
them  untouched,  to  continue  the  purfuit  for  hours.    In  win- 
ter, when  the  lalces  are  frozen,  and  the  rivers  rapid,  the  otter 
is  often  greatly  diftrefled,  and  obliged  to  live  on  graf;^  weeds^ 
and  even  bark;  then  courageous  from  necefEty,  it  feeds  on 
infe£ts,  rats,  and  even   (heep.     It  has  the  powet*  of  conti- 
nuing  long  without  food,  and,  though  not  torpid   like  the 
marmotte,  yet  keeps  much  within  its  retreat,  which  is  ufually 
the  hollow  of  a  bank  worn  under  by  the  water.     Here  it  forms 
a  kind  of  gallery,  running  along  the  edge  of  the  water;  whea 
attacked  ac  one  end,  it    Hies  to  the  other,  and  often  evades 
the  hunter  by  plunging  into  the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  paces 
diftance,  while  he  expe6ls  to  find  it  jufl  before  him.     Couples 
about  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  brings  forth  at'  the  end  of 
nine  weeks,    three  or  four;  commonly  under  hollow  banks, ^ 
on  a  bed  of  rufhes,  flags,  or  weeds,  on  the  fide  of  fome  river 
or  lake.     The  entrance  of  its  hole  is  generally  under  water* 
The  young  are  always  at  the  water-edge;  the  dam  teaches 
them  to  plunge  fwiftly,  like  herfelf,  and  efcape   among  the 
ruflies  or  weeds.     Though  never  fo  young,  they  fwim  with 
great  rapidity,  no  part  of  them  being  feen  above  the  water, 
except  the  tip  of  the  nofe. 

When  caught  young,  they  are  carefully  fed  with  fmall  fifh 
and  wjiter ;  biit,  as  they  gather  (Irength,  milk  is  mixed  among 
dieir  food,  their  fifh  proviflon  is  gradually  retrenched,  and  at 
length  they  are  fed  wholly  on  bread.  The  training  them  to  hunt 
for  fiQi  requires  afliduity  and  patience;  but  an  otter,  thus  taught, 
is  a  valuable  animal,  and  will  catch  fifh  enough  not  only  for 
itielf,  but  for  a  family.  Has  been  feen,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, to  drive  fi(h  into  a  corner,  and  bring  ofF  the  largeft 
to  its  mafler. 

Otters  inhabit  raofl  parts  of  the  world ;  different  in  fize 
and  colour.^  In  Nortk«America  and  Carolina  are  white,  in- 
dining  to  yellow.  The  Brafilian  otter  is  much  larger  than 
^rs,  with  a  roundifh  head,  almofl  like  a  cat.  The  tail  is 
6ut  five  inches  long;  the  hair  foft,  (hort,  and  black, , except 
on  the  head,  where  it  is  of  a  dark  brown,  with  a  yello wi£h  ipot 
Ainder  the  throat. 
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THE      BEAVER. 

Two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Five  toes  on  each  foot. 

Tail  flattened;  fcaly. 

The  Beaver,  merely  as  an  individual,  is  exceeded  by  ma- 
hy  o^her  quadrupeds  in  cunning,  and  by  almoft  all  in  powers 
of  defence.  In  a  ft  ate  of  folitude  or  tamenefs,  is  gentle  and 
familiar  enough,  dull,  and  even  melancholy ;  of  moderate  paf- 
fions  and  appetites ;  calm  and  indifferent,  without  attachment 
or  antipathy,  neither  feeking  to  offend,  nor  defiring  to  pleafe  ; 
bas  little  induftry,  few  tricks,  nor  cunning  fufEcient  to  avoid 
the  moft  obvious  fnares.  The  only  quadruped  that  has  a  flat 
broad  tail,  covered  with  fcales,  which,  as  a  rudder,  direds 
its  motions  in  the  water ;  the  only  quadruped  that  has  mem- 
branes between  the  toes  on  the  hind  feet  only,  and  none  on 
the  fore  feet,  which  fupply  the  place.of  hands,  as  in  the  fquir* 
rel :  the  only  animal  in  its  (ore  parts  refembling  a  quadruped^ 
'  m  its  hinder  parts  a  fifli.  Is  about  two  feet  long,  iic^r  one 
Foot  high$  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  rat:  its  colour,  a  light 
brown ;  the  hair  of  two  forts ;  one  longer  and  coarfer^;  the 
other  foft,  fine,  fliort,  and  filky.  The  teeth  are  like  thofe  o£ 
a  rater  a  fquirrej,  lonp;,  ftrong,  admirably  adapted  to  cutting 
timber  or  ftripping  bark;  has  but  one  vent  for  the  emii&on  of 
its  excrements  and  its  urjne. 

But  thq. beaver  is  beft  feenin  its  natural  ftate,  they  afllemUd 
in  June  and  July,  and  generally  form  a  company  of  above 
two  hupdred.  They  fix  their  abode  always  by  the  fide  of 
Jp0ie  lake  or  river:  if  it  be  a  lake  in  which  t)ie  waters  are 
always  level,  they  omit  building  a  dam;  but  on  a  niiuiii^ 
ft  ream,  fubjeft  to  floods  and  fails,  they  build  a  dam  or  ^ier^ 
that  croffes  the  river,  to  form  a  dead  water  above  ar>d  below  ( 
this  is  built  where  the  river  is  Ihallowefl:,  and  where  fome 
great  tree  grows  by  the  fide,  which  they  make  a  principal 
part  of  their  building,  by  cutting  ic  down  :  this  they  accom- 
olilb  by  their  teeth,  which  foon  lay  it  level,  and  on  the  fide 
they  wiih  it^  which  is  alwa)'s  acrofs  the  ftre^m.  Then  cutting 
off  the  top  branches,  they  make  it  lie  clofe  and  even,  as  the 
principal  beam  of  their  fabric. 
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The  dam  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation^ 
floping  on  that  fide  next  the  water ;  on  the  oppofite  fide  per-  ' 
pendiciilarj  towards  the  top,  about  two  feet  broad;  made  ' 
of  wood  and  clay.  They  raife  the  dike  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  water.  They  fwim  with  their  clay  mortar 
on  their  tails,  and  with  flakes  between  their  teeth,  to  where 
they  are  wanted.  '  ^ 

The  dike  being  completed,  they  next  erecSl  their  feveral 
apartments,  which  are  either  round  or  oval,  and  divided  into 
three  ftories,  one  above  the  other :  the  firft  below  the  level 
of  the  cau/eway,  is  for  the  moft  part  full  of  water ;  the 
other  two  above  it,  that  in  cafe  of  the  water^s  rife,  they 
may  move  a  ftoryx  higher.  If  they  find  any  little  ifland  con- 
tiguous  to  their  rcfervoir,  they  occupy  it,  and  improve  their 
dwelling.  They  drive  piles  into  the  earth,  to  fecure  their  ha- 
bitation agalnft  the  v^ind  as  well  as  water.  At  the  bottom^ 
they  make  two  apertures  to  the  dream  ;  one  ^  paiTage  always 
kept  neat  and  clean  j  the  other  for  conveying  foil  of  all  forts* 
A  third  opening  or  door- way,  much  higher,  prevents  their 
being  (hut  up  when  the  froft  and  fnow  have  doled  the  aper- 
tures of  the  lower  floors.  Sometims  they  build  on  land  ;  but 
fink  trenches  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  to  defcend  into  the 
water. 

In  Augufl,  or  September,  they  begin  to  lay  in  ftores» 
During  fummer,  they  regale  themfelves  on  the  choicefl  fruits 
and  plants.  In  winter,  their  provifions  are  the  wood  of  the 
"  birch,  the  plane,  and  fome  few  other  trees,  which  they  fleep 
in  water  in  quantities  proportioned  to  their  numbers.  They 
cut  down  branches  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Ac« 
cording  to  fome  curious  naturalifls,  the  flock  of  timber  for 
ten  beavers>  is  about  thirty  feet  in  a  fquare  furface,  and  tea 
in  depth.  They  regularly  take  out  thofe  parcels  only  whi^ 
have  been  fleeped  in  the  water,  »nd  impartially  divide  it. 

The  hunters,  knowing  that  green  wood  is  more  acceptable 
to  them  than  what  is  dry,  plant  a  quantity  of  it  round  their 
lodgments  y  and  when  they  come  out  to  partake  of  it,  catch 
them  in  fnares,  or  take  them  by  furprifc.  When  the  frofts 
are  very  fevere,  they  fometimes  break  a  large  hole  in  the  ^ 
ke;  and  when  the  beavers  rei<yt  thither  for  (refli  air,  either 
kill  them  with  their  hatchets,  or  cover  the  opening  with  a 
large  fubflantial  net :  after  this,  they  undermine  the  >irhol« 
fabric;  whereupon  the  beavers  fly  with  the  iitmoft  precipi* 
tation  to  the  water  \  and  plunging  into  the  |||ercure|  fall  into 
the  oet|  and  iu:e  taken*  ^ 
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formerly  had  beavers  in  Europe,  and  even  in  Eng- 

but  at  prefent  few  if  any  are  found,  and  only  in  the 

i  of  Europe':  North  America  being  where  they  chiefly 


THE      SEAL. 


Cutting '  teeth,  and  two  canine  in  each  jaw. 

Five  palmated  toes  on  each  foot. 

Body  thick 'at  the  fhoulders,.  tapering  toward  the  tail* 

The  Seal  refcmbles  a  quadruped  in  fome  refpefts,  and  a 
i(h  in  others.  The  head  is  round;  the  nofe  broad;  the 
teeth  like  thofe  of  a  dog ;  the  eyes  large  and  fparkling ;  no 
external  ears,  but  holes  j  the  neck  qf  a  moderate  .  length* 
The  body  covered  with  a  thick  briftly  fhining  hair,  which 
looks  as  if  rubbed  over  with  oil.  The  feet  ot  this  anima), 
though  furnifbed  wiph  the  fame  number  of  bones  as  quadrupeds^ 
yet  are  fo  ftuck  on  the  body,  and  covered  with  a  membrane^ 
that  they  refemble  fins,  except  by  their  claws.  Their  forc^ 
feet  are  greatly  hid  under  the  fkin,  and  are  covered  with'  a 
thick  (kin,  which  ferves  likes  a  fin,  for  fwimming^;  have  five 
claws,  long,  black,  and  piercing.  The  hind  feet  are  ftretched 
out  on  each  fide  the  fhort  tail,  covered  alfo  with  a  hairy  fkin, 
andalmoft  joining  at  the  tail.  Thefe  being  turned  back- 
wards, are  ufelefs  on  land ;  fo  that  when  the  animal  moves, 
it  drags  itfelf  forward  by  its  fore-feet. 

This  animal  is  found  from  four  feet  long  to  nine ;  fome 
black,  others  fpotted,  white,  or  yellow.  Were  the  fize  of 
the  brain  to  determine  the  quantity  of  underftanding,  thp  (gsA 
"would  be  the  moff  fagacious  of  animals  ;  for  it  has,  in  propor- 
tion, the  largeft  brain  of  any,  but  the  quantity  of  its  brain 
furnifhes  it  with  little  increafe  of  wifdom.  Its  tongue  is  forked 
or  flit  at  the  endj  by  a  Angularity  of  conformation,  tht  fora^ 
men  ovale  in  the  heart  is  open ;  fo  that,  though  the  blood  of 
this  animal  commonly  circulates  through  the  lungs,  yet  it  caa 
circulate  dire£tly  through  the  heart,  whereby,  being  under 
no  immediate  neceffity  of  breathing,  the  vital  motions  are 
carried  on  while  in  die  water:  but  though  it  can  con-> 
tinue  ieveral  mj^utes  under  water,  yet  it  is  not  able,  like 
fiibes,  to  remain'  there  for  any  lengttvof  time»^  It  is  feldooi 
Ibuod  diftaju  from  the  Ihore,  but  bafking  on  the  rocks  >  and 
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ff  difturbed,  plunges  at  once  to  the  bottom.  Found  in  cverjr 
climate  j  but  in  the  north  and  icy  feas  particularly,  by  thou-' 
lands,  bafking^  on  the  rocks,  and  fuckling  their  young.  They 
are  animals  of  paiTage,  and  perhaps  |:he  only  quadrupeds 
that  emigrate*  On  the  north  coafts  of  Greenland  they  re- 
tire  in  July,  and  return  in  September,  They  make  a  feconJ 
degarture  in  March  tp  caft  their  young,  and  return  in  June, 
young  and  all  together,  obferving  in  their  route  a  certain 
fixed  time  and  track,  like  birds  of  paffage.  The  females  ]ti> 
our  climate  bring  forch  in  winter,  and  rear  their  young  ow 
fome  fand  bank,  rock,  or  dofolate  ifland.  Suckle  their  young,, 
fitting  up  on  their  hinder  legs.  The  feals  follow  and  deftroy 
the  herrings  when  in  (hoals  by  thbufands :  are  very  fwift  ia 
deep  waters,  dive  rapidly,  and,  while  the  fpe<ftator  eyes  the^ 
fpot,  they  emerge  an  hundred  yards  diftance :  the  weaker 
fifhes,  therefore,  can  efcape  their  tyranny,  only  by  ,dartinj 
into  the  fhaltows.  Are  extremely  watchful,  fleep  feldoni. 
longer  than  a  minute,  then  raife  their  heads ;  if  they  fee  no^ 
danger,  lie  down  again.  The  only  method  to  take  them,  is 
toihootthem:  if  they  efcape,  they  haften  to  the  deep,  fling- 
ing ftones  and  dirt  behind  them  as  they  fcramble  .along, 
crying ;  if  overtaken  they  vigoroufly  refift  with  their  feet, 
and  teeth,  till  killed, 

A  variety  of  this  animal,  is  the  Sea-Lion,  defcribed  in 
Anfon*s  voyage,  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet  long.  So  fat 
that  the  blubber  lies  a  foot  thick  all  round  the  body.  Differs 
from  the  (eal,  as  it  often  grazes  along  the  (Hore,  and  oil. 
the  long  grafs  that  grows  up  on  the  edges  of  brooks* 
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T  H  E      M  O  R  S  E. 

Two  great  tufks  in  the  upper  jaw,  pointing  downwards. 
Four  grinders  on  both  I'ldes,  above  and  below.' 

No  cutting  teeth.     . 
Five  palmated  toes  on  each   foot. 

The  Morfe  in  form  refembles  a  feal,  but  is  from  twelve 
to  fixteen  feet  long.  Generally  frequents  the  fame  places, 
has'  the  fame  habitiides,  the  fame  advantages,  and  the  fame 
imperfeSions  as  the  feal.  The  tufks  are  from  two  to  three 
feet  long;  and  the  ivory  is  of  the  fineft  quality.  Inhabits 
the  north  feas,  and  polar  circle:  are  hunted  for  their  oil, 
brings  one,  or  two  young;  feeds  on  fea-herbs  and  fi(h ;  on 
ihells.  Ufe  their  tufks  to  afcend  the  rocks  or  ice;  hooking 
them  on  projections,  and  drawing  their  bodies  up  by  that 
means* 


THE      MANATI. 
Pinnifojrm  fofe  legs :  hind  parts  ending  in  a  tail,  horizontally  flat. 

The  Manati  never,  leaves  the  water ;  and  lives  only  there  ; 
is  not  a  quadruped,  for  it  has  but  two  legs;  neither  is 
it  a  fifh,  for  it  is  covered  with  hair.  It  is  a  link  uniting 
the   two  tribes ;  the  laft  of  beafts,  or  the  firft  of  fifhes. 

The  manati  is  (haped  fomewhat  like  the  feal ;  has  the 
*fore  legs  pretty  fmiilar,  with  four  claws  or]y :  fliorter  in 
proportion,  and  placed  nearer  the  head ;  its  tail  is  that  of  a 
fifh,  fpread  out  broad,  and  wanting  even  t)ie  rudiments  of 
thofe  bones  which  make  the  legs  and  feet.  The  largeft  arc 
twenty-  fix  feet  long,  and  weigh  eight  thoufand  pounds.  The 
fkin  is  blackifh,  very  tough,  and  hard ;  having  a  few  hairs 
fcattered,  like  brilUes,  of  abou;t  an  inch  long.  The  eyes 
are  "very  fraall,  in  proportion  to  the  animal's  head;  and 
the  ear-holes  fo  narrow  as  fcarce  to  admit  a  pin's  head.  The 
tongue  is  fo  (hort,  that  fome  have  pretended  it  has  none ;  and 

the 
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the  teeth  are  compofed  of  two  folid  white  bones,  runnjng  the 
whole  length  of  both  jaws,  and  formed  merely  for  chewing. 
The  female  has  breafts  placed  forward  i  brings  one  at  a  time  : 
which  ibe  holds  with  her  paws  to  her  bofom  i  where  it  ftidcs^ 
and  accompanies  her  wherever  {he  goes. 

This  animal  never  leaves  the  water,  but  advances  Its  head 
out  of  it,  to  reach  the  grafs  on  the  river  fides :  feeds  entirely 
on  vegetables  ;  is  never  found  far  in  the  open  fea,  but  chiefly  in 
die  large  rivers  of  South  America,  and  often  two  thoufiind 
miles  from  the  ocean.  Is  alfo  found  near  Kamtfchatka.  Has 
no  voice  nor  cry:  the  only  noife  it  makes,  is  by  fetching  its 
breath  hard. 


THE      BAT. 


With  oiig  extended  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  connected  by 

thin  broad  membranes,  extending  to  the  hind  legs. 

Some  with   tails:  fome  without  tails. 

The  bat  fomewhat  refembles  a  bird,  in  its  power  of  fuftatn- 
ing  itfelf  in  the  air;  though  its  motion  is  very  awkward  and 
ftruggling — but,  it  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  fuckles  them^ 
has  teeth ;  and  its  lungs,  its  inteftines,  and  its  fkeleton  are  like 
thofe  of  quadrupeds. 

The  bat,  moft  common  in  England,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
moufe  ;  or  nearly  two  inches  and  an  half  long.  Its  me^i- 
branes,  called  v^ings,  are  properly  an  extend  on  of  the  ikin  all 
round  the  body  (not  the  head),  which,  in  flying,  is  ftretched 
by  the  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore  feet,  which  are  enormoufly 
long.  The  firft  toe  is  loofe,  and  ferves  as  a  heel  when  the 
bat  walks,  or  as  a  hook,  when  it  would  adhere  to  any  thing. 
The  hind  feet  are  difengaged  from  the  furrounding  (kin,  and 
divided  into  five  toes,  fomewhat  refemblihg  thofe  of  a  moufe. 
The  flcin,  by  which  it  flies,  is  of  a  dufky  colour.  The  body 
is  covered  with  a  fliort  fur,  of  a  moufe-colour,  tinged  with 
xed.  The  eyes  are  very*  fmall  j  the  ears  like  thofe  of  a 
moufe.  , 

It  appears  early  in  fummer,  flies  in  the  dufk  of  evening. 
Frequents  the  fides  of  woods,  glades,  and  fhady  walks ;  ofcen 
fkims  along  the  furface  of  water.  Purfues  gnats,  moths,  and 
nodiurnal  infeds ;  and  will  not  refufe  meat.  Its  flight  is  labo* 
rious,  irregular ;  and,  if  interrupted,  it  cannot  readily  acquire 
Part  III.  No.  16.  X         .  afe- 
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a  fecond  elevation.  Appears  only  in  pleafant  evenings ;  flies 
in  purfuit  with  its  mouth  open.  At  other  times'  abides  in  its 
retreat,  the  chink  of  a  ruined  building,  or  the  hollow  of  a 
tt^ee.  Thus,  even  in  fummer,  fleeps  the  greateft  part  of  its 
time,  never  venturing  out  by  day-light,  nor  in  rainy  weather. 
Its  fhortlife  is  further  abridged  by  a  torpid  ftate,  during  win- 
ter. Often  hangs  by  its  hooked  claws  to  the  roofe  of  caves, 
rcgardlefs  of  furrounding  damps.  Such  as  feek  not  deep  re* 
treats  of  uniform  temperature,  often  perifli  by  the  weather 
becoming  fo  mild  in  winter  as  to  warm  them  prematurely  into 
Hfe,  and  to  allure  them  from  their  holes  in  queft  of  food, 
when  they  exhauft  themfelves  in  purfuit  of  infedts  which  are 
not  to  be  found. 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  fummer,  from  two  to 
five.  The  female  has  two  nipples,  forward  on  the  breaft. 
She  makes  no  neft  for  her  young,  but  is  content  with  the 
firft  hole  flie  meets,  where  flicking  herfelf  by  her  hooks,  (he 
permits  her  young  to  hang  at  the  nipple,  for  the  firft  or  fecond 
day.  When  (he  finds  a  neceflity  of  ftirring  abroad,  (he  i^icks 
her  little  ones  to  the  wall  as  (he  before  hung  herfelf  i  where 
they  cling  till  her  return. 

The  bat  has  ftrong  peftoral  mufcles  to  affift  its  flight,  and 
weak  legs,  (wherein  it  agrees  with  birds).  And  is  never 
feen  to  walk,  or  rather  to  pu(h  itfelf  forward  with  its  hind 
legs,  but  in  extreme  neceflity.  The  toes  of  the  fore  legs, 
or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprefllion,  its  very  long  fingers,  extend 
the  web-like  membrane  between  them;  which  being  extremely 
thin,  ferves  to  lift  the  little  body  into  the  air:  where  by  un- 
ceafingpercuffion,  the  animal  continues,  and  direfts  its  flight; 
but  is  fatigued  in  lefs  than  an  jiQur. 

Among  its  varieties,  are  th6 -long-eared  bat,  which  is  very 
fmall ;  the  horie-fnoe  bat,  with  an  odd  protuberance  round  its 
upper  lip,  inform  of  a  horre-(boe;  the  rhinoceros  bat,  with 
a  horn  growing:  from  the  nofe. 

But  the  race  of  bats  in  the  Eaft,and  Weft  Indies,  are  truly 
formidable ;  and  in  fuch  numbers,  that,  when  they  fly,  they 
obfcure  the  fetting  fun. 

The  largeft  v/e  certainly  knov/  of,  is  the  roufette,  or  great 
bat  of  Miidagafcar  5  near  four  feet  broad,  wings  extended; 
one  foot  long,  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail.  Is  fax- coloured  j 
its  head  and  nofe  alfo  refemble  that  animal ;  and  fome  have 
■called  it  the  Flying  fox :  it  difters  in  the  number  of  its  teeth  , 
and  in  having  a  claw  on  the  fore  foot,  which  is  wanting  in 
ours.  Inhabits  Madagafcar,  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Mala- 
bar.    When  they  repofe,  they  ftick  to  the  tops  of  the  talleft 

trees. 
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trees,  with  their  heads  downward.  When  in  motion,  like 
clouds,  they  darken  the  air,  day  and  night,  deftroying  the  ripe 
fruits  of  the  country,  and  fometimes  fettling  oh  animals,  or 
man  :  they  devour  fruits,  flefli,  infedis,  and  drink  the  juice 
of  the  palm  tree :  their  horrid  din  is  heard  at  night  in  the  fo- 
refts,  at  two  miles  diftance ;  at  the  approach  of  day,  they  re- 
tire. Some  have  obferved,  that  the  ancients  feem  to  have 
taken  their  harpies  from  thefe  fierce  and  voracious  creatures, 
as  they  agree  to  many  parts  of  the  defcription,^  being  equally 
deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly,  and  cruel. 

But  ftill  more  milchievous  is  the  American  Vampyre;  left* 
than  the  former  ;  more  deformed,  and  more  numerous.  Has 
a  horn  like  the  rhinoceros  bat,  and  extremely  long  ears.  Thefe 
enter  towns  and  cities,  and,  after  fun-fet,  cover  the  ftreets;. 
like  a  canopy.  "  They  are,"  fays  UUoa,  "  the  moft  expert 
blood-letters  in  the  worid."  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  warm 
latitudes  being  obliged,  by  the  exceffive  heats,  to  leave  open 
the  doors  and  windows  of  their  chambers,  the  vampyres  enter, 
and  if  any  part  of  the  body  be  expofed,  they  fatten  on  it,  and 
fuck  the  blood ;  often  the  perfon  dies  under  the  operation.  "  I 
have  been  afl'ured,"  continues  he,  "  by  perfons  of  the  ftriSeft 
veracity,  that  fuch  an  accident  has  happened  to  them;  and 
that,  had  they  not  providentially  awaked,  their  fleep  would 
have  been  their  paffage  into  eternity  i  having  loft  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  blood  as  hardly  to  find  ftrcngth  to  bind  up  the  ori-' 
fice.  The  reafon  why  the  punfiure  is  not  felt  is,  befides  the 
great  precaution  with  which  it  is  made,  the  gentle,  refrc^fliing 
agitation  of  the  bat's  wings,  which  contribute  to  encreafe  fleep, 
and  foften  the  pain.*'  Uiloa  fuppofes,  the  punfture  is  made  by 
a  fingle  tooth.  Mr.  Bufix^n  fuppofes  the  wound  is  inflifled 
by  the  tongue.  Others  think  that,  without  inflicSing  any 
wound,  by  continual  fu(3ion,  it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the 
fkin,  till  the  blood  pafTcs.  But  all  agree  as  to  the  fa£t,  though 
they  difagree  as  to  the  manner. 

Thefe  animals  are  a  great  peft  of  South  America ;  and  often 
prevent  the  peopling  many  parts  of  that  continent :  having  de- 
flroyed  at  Barja,  and  feveral  other  places,  the  cattle  brought 
there  by  the  miilionaries  to  form  a  fettlement. 
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Having  pow  feen  a  part  of  the  Mufeum  of  Nature,  we 
fiiall  paufe  before  we  proceed  to  any  other  divifion  of  crea- 
tures, and  furvey  the  diftribution  we  have  made,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities which  diftinguifli  each  creature :  this  we  (hall  en- 
deavour in  as  concife  a  manner  as  poffible,  meaning  merely  to 
bring  to  recoUe&ion  thofe  leading  ideas,  which  ought  never 
lo  be  forgotten,  and  which  are  of  the  greateft  affiftance  and 
importance  in  die  orderly  Study  of  Nature. 
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PRINCIPLES 

OF 

NATURAL    HISTORY: 

A 

RECAPITULATORY    CONVERSATION. 

(  To  hi  completed  by  Memory  with  as  much  Accuracy  as  pojfibli.) 

The  animal  inhabitanfs  which  overfpread  this  earth,  are 
fo  numerous,  and  fo  various  in  their  fpecies,  that  without 
the  afliftance  of  affociation  and  order,  they  prefeirt  to  the  in- 
i^eflor  'of  them,  only  a  confufed  aflemblage,  totally  unintelli- 
gible and  embarraffing.  To  procure  a  better  acquaintance 
with  them>  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  examining  them  fepa- 
rately ;  but  this  we  cannot  do  till  they  are  divided  kind  from 
kind.  The  principles  on  which  we  divide  them  are,  gene- 
ral likenefs  and  conformity  ;  and  we  feparate  them  the  fur- 
ther from  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  unlikenefs  and  diiS- 
milarity. 

The  firft  great  divifion  of  creatures  which  Nature  itfelf  pre- 
fcnts,  is  into  (i)  Beasts,  (2)  Birds,  (3)  Reptiles,  (4.) 
FisHis,  (5)  Insects. — Of  which  the  diftinftions  are  thefe-— 
Beafts,  are  quadrupeds  living  on  land  :  birds  have  wings  and 
fly  in  the  air  j  reptiles,  creep ;  fiflies  fwiqi  in  the  water  ;  in- 
fects are  cut,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  we  can  determinately,  ia 
this  flight  manner,  at  once  feparate  the  diftindl  kinds  of  crea- 
tures ;  for,  as  fome  quadrupeds  partake  of  the  nature  of  birds 
by  flying,  as  the  bat,  others  are  clofely  allied  to  fome  of  the 
reptiles,  as  the  fcaly  tribe  to  the  crocodile ;  others  are  allied 
to  the  fiflies,  as  the  feal  and  the  morfe.  Some  birds  refemble 
certain  beafts,  as  the  oftrich  does  the  camel,  and  many  rep- 
tiles might  almoft  be  clafled  among  fiflies. 

In  fa£(,  the  connective  appearances  are  fo  ftrong  between 
fome  of  the  individuals  in  either  divifion,  that  fliould  we  in- 
cline to  trace  them  into  their  more  minute  aflimiiations  and 
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'conformities,  they  would  lead  us  to  affociate  by  a  very  gradual 
iikenefs  of  parts,  of  forms,  and  of  manners,  thofe  creatures  which 
propriety  determines  Ihould  be  confidered  as  diftinft.  For  ih- 
ftance,  fome  birds  do  not  fiy,  but  run  fwiftly;  fome  fifties 
breathe,  not  by  gills,  but  by  lungs;  fome  infefts  are  larger 
than  fome  birds,  &c.  So  that  fiioujd  we  fele£t  fome  one  par- 
ticular property,  or  the  form  of  fome  part  only,  or  tbe  man- 
ners of  fome  individual  only,  we  (hould,  I  fay,  be  led  to  in- 
clude in  one  affociation,  creatures  which  evidently  are  but 
remotely  related  in  nature,  and  which  fliould  be  feparated  by 

Affuming  for  the  prcfent,  that  propriety  ju ft ifies  us  in  fe- 
parating  the  whole  clafs  of  beafts  from  all  other  creatures, 
we  proceed  to  confider  this  divifion  with  attention.  The  num- 
ber of  kinds  in  this  divifion  is  not  inconfiderable ;  and  to 
obtain  any  diftinft  idea  of  each  kind,  and  then  of  each  variety^ 
in  it,  we  muft  fubdivide  the  general  divifion  into  the  refpec- 
tive  kinds,  as  before  we  feparated  the  whole  mafs  of  creatures 
into  divifions. 

To  accomplifli  this,  we  adopt  the  fame  principles  of  Iike- 
nefs and  unlikenefs  ;  but,  although  before,  we  were  contented 
with  the  general  Iikenefs  of  nature  and  manners,  we  {hall  now* 
examine  their  forms,  both  general  and  particular,  with  accu- 
^racy.  It  was  enough  before,  to  know  that  fuch  a  creature 
was  to  be  reckoned  a  beaft  -,  but  it  is  now  neceffary  that  we 
know  further,  v/hat  kind  of  beaft  it  is  ?  and  its  proper  ftation 
in  Natural  Hiftory. 

Let  us  trace  with  attention  the  parts  of  a  beaft,  its  figure, 
and  conftru£lion,  and  confider  which  may  beft  afford  us  fpe- 
cific  differences;  hereby  we  (hall  at  leaft  difcover,  if  one  dif- 
ference fail  us,  that  which  may  beft  fupply  its  place — obfervc 
then,  the  form  of  the  head — tongue,  or  no  tongue — the  num- 
ber of  the  teeth — their  nature,  and  fituation — ^the  neck — the 
back — the  tail — the  legs — the  feet — clothing,  of  wool  or  fur- 
naked,  or  enclofed,  furnifhcd  with  weapons  for  offence'— or 
wholly  incapable  of  fclf  defence — thefe,  and  whatever  other 
differences  nature  has  eftabliflied,  are  of  ufe,  in  guiding  our 
determination  on  what  rank  to  place  any  particulax;  creature. 

Naturalifts 
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Naturalifts  have,  according  to  their  judgments,' felefted, 
fome,  one  kind  of  mark, .  others,  another  kirtd  of  mark,  fome 
have  combined  feveral  marks,  others  have  infifted  more  ftrong- 
ly  on  one,  which  to  them  appeared  fufficient,  and  predominant 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  relate  the  various  reafons 
which  have  influenced  great  men  in  their  choice  of  diftinc- 
tions,  efpecially,  fince  it  is  our  opinion,  that  nature  does  not 
fo  clofely  adhere  to  any  one  principle  as  fyflems  fo  formed  - 
are  under  the  nccefiity  of  fuppofmg.  We  have,  therefore^  •  | 
rather  chofen  to  fclecSt  thofe  more  ftriking  difterences,  between 
creature  and  creature,  or  kind  and  kind,  which  ar&  always 
permanent  in  nature,  and  eafieft  cf  perception  or  inlpc&ioa, 

A.  Our  firft  grand  dlftincSion  among  quadrupeds  has  been 
taken  from  the  formation  of  the  foot;  and  accordingly 
we  placed  firft,  the  horfe  and  his  kind. 

— Why  did  we  thus  diftinguifh  the  horfe  ? 

B.  Becaufe  he  is  whole  footed  :  in  which  he  differs  from 
all  other  animals. 

A.  Next  follow,  animals  which  are  cloven  footed :  then 
fuch  as  have  toes  at  the  ends  of  their  feet ;  then  fuch  as 
have  hands,  rather  than  feet:  thea  the  amphibious:  and 
laftly  the  flying. — ^Name  what  creatures  are  whole  footed. 

B.  The  horfe,  ^fs,  mule,  zebra:  thefe  form  a  kind  by 
themfelves. 

A.  The  cloven  footed  being  more  numerous,  by  what  other 
marks  did  we  diftingjifh  them  ? 

B.  We  diftinguifhed  many  of  them  by  the  horns :  fom« 
being  permanent,  and  never  Ihed ;  others  being  Ihed  every 
year.^  -        ^ 

A.  Name  thofe  whofe  horns  are  permanent. 

B.  The  beeve  kind;  the  buffalo,  the  iheep,  the  goat,  the 
antelope  kind :  the  horns  of  thefe  are  hollow. 

A.  Name  thofb  whofc  horns  are  (hed. 

B.  The  deer  kind;  the  buck,  the  elk,  the  rein-deer;  the 
horns  of  thefe  are  folid. 

A,    But  of  fome  quadrupeds  W€  are  uncertain  whether  they 

Ihed 
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,  fhed  their  horns ;  thefe  we  placed  after  the'  others :  name 
them. 

B.     The  giraffe  or  cameleopardalis,  andthemuft. 

A.  And  thus  we  gradually  introduced  the  camel,  and  the 
■  lama ;  as  in  a  more  convenient  place,  and  allied  more  ta 
thofe  they  follow  than  to  any  others,  though  without  horns. 
After  this  we  turned  to  a  clafs  of  creatures  which  are 
entirely  without  horns,  but  having  tuflcs,  which  fome  for- 
merly denominated  (improperly)  dependent  horns.  Of 
this  kind  the  claws,  teeth,  and  vifage,  fuffice  for  their  di- 
ftin£lion:  among  thefe  we  placed  firft  the  hog,  whofe 
lioofs  are  apparently  cloven,  but  really  divided  into  toes  i 
—name  what  animals   are  reckoned  to  this  kind. 

B^     The  boar,  wild  and  domeftic,  the  African  wild  boar, 

.    the  peccary,  the  babyrouefTa,  &c. 

A.  But  we  made  a  diftin£l  genus  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  the 
hippopotamus,  of  the  tapiir,  and  of  the  elephant. 

We  advert  next  to  a  clafs  of  creatures,  to  fome  of  which 
we  are  under  great  obligations 

B. — ^To  the  dog — who  has  claws,  not  hoofs  j  the  number 
of  whofe  varieties  is  very  great. 

A.  Has  not  the  wolf  great  fimilarity  to  the  dog  ? 

B.  Yes  furely ;  though  they  hate  each  other ;  and  though 
ihe  dog  be  emJ)loyed  to  keep  off  the  wolf.  The  fox,  and 
thejackall,  are  reckoned  among  dogs;  and  fo  is  the  hyaena^ 
though  he  have  but  four  toes  on  each  foot,  whereas  the 
others  have  five. 

A.  The  cat  kind  has  a  peculiarity— 
B.: — Jn  its  claws  which  are  retradtile. 
A»    Name  the  principal  kinds. 

B.  The  lion,  tiger,  panther,  ounce,  tiger  cat,  &c.  thefe 
have  long  tails :  thofe  having  Ihort  tails  are,  the  lynx,  the 
fyagufl),  the  ferval,  &c. 

A.  By  what  may  tlie  weafel  kind  be  diftinguilhed  ? 

B.  By  their  odour;  which  in  fome  is  highly  offenfive; 
while  others  yield  a  perfume. 

A.     Name  thofe  whofe  odour  is  offenfive. 
'  B.     The  weafel,  ermine,  ferret,  polecat,  martin,  febfe,  Ich- 

neumon^ 
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neumon,  and  efpecially  the  whole  family  of  ftinkards : 
thofe  whofe  fmell  is  reckoned  agreeable,  are  the  genette) 
civet,  &c. 

A,  We  have  reckoned  among  the  weafels,  the  glutton,  the 
coatimondi,  the  furicate,  Ice.  The  racoon,  the  badger,  and 
the  bear,  folliow  in  the'  rear  of  this  divifion;  becaufe  their 
manners  are  moft  near  to  conformity  with  it ;  and  becaufe 
here  feems  the  moft  convenient  place  for  them  to  oc- 
cupy. This  kind  of  accomodating  refemblance  is  what  na- 
ture has  decreed  (hould  ever  accompany  all  regular  and 
fyftematic  connexions  of  Natural  Hiftory. 

All  we  have  lately  mentioned  have  been  carnivorous,  and 
many  of  them  even  delighted  in  blood,  but  a  much  milder 
kind  now  offers  to  our  notice,  which  either  fubfifts  wholly 
on  grafs,  or  on  grain,  roots,  or  fruits,  &c.  thefeare  rather 
deftroyed  than  deftroy,  they  are  rather  chafed  than  chafe, 
and  are  expofed  to  many  dangers  which  diminifh  the  fpe- 
cies;  neverthelefs,  the  fpecies  not  only  exifts,  but  increafes 
ipreads,  and  multiplies. 

The  hare  is  an  animal  fo  well  known  among  us,  that 
there  is  little  rifque  of  confounding  her  fpecies  with 
^ny  other.  The  rabbit  qlofely  follows  the  bare,  and  the 
marmotte  might  alnKxft  be  reckoned  congenial,  had  it  not 
.  Ihort  ears,  inftead  of  long  opes ;  and  inftead  of  five  toes- 
before  and  four  behind,  as  the  hare,  four  toes  before  and 
five  behind  : — ^but  Ithink  fomething  Angular  and  amufing^ 
was  related  of  the  marmotte.-—- 

B.  That  it  fleeps  during  winter  occafioned  by  a  kind  of  con« 
gelation  of  its  blood, 

A.  At  what  degree  of  heat  does  this  torpidity  commence  ? 

B.  At  ten  degrees  above  freezing :  fo  that  in'  the  depth  of 
winter  their  torpidity  is  proportionately  intenfe :  and  during 
this  torpid  ftate  the  creature  gradually  becomes  leaner. 

A.  This  is  not  the  only  animal  which  is  torpid  in  winter* 

B.  The  fame  is  experienced  by  4he  bat,  and  the  dormoufe  ; 
by  the  dormoufe  which  is  fmall,  and  the  bear  which  is  large. 

A.     And  we  ihall  find  it  again  in  pthers.     N^une  the  ani- 
mals which  we  claffcd  with  the  hare. 
Part  IIL  No.  i6.  *     Z  B.  The 
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B.      The  rabbit,  the  paca,  the  agouti,  the  guinea  pig,  the    ^ 
marmot^e. 

A.  The  fportiye  Squirrel  we  placed  next ;  then  the  Jerboa, 
whofe  (hort  fore  legs  and  very  long  hind  legs  diftinguiih 
him;  and,  wherein  he  was  long' thought  Angular,  but  late 

'  difcoveries  have  greatly  increafed  the  number  of  animals 
whofe  legs  are  of  diilimilar  lengths :  we  now  know  more 
of  what  nature  has  done  in  this  particular ;  the  Jerboa 
was  a  fpecimen  of  what  (be  could  do. 

The  rat  and  the  moufe  though  diminutive  as  animals 
were  not  overlooked  by  us ;  they  are  our  companions;  and 
wherever  man  has  taken  up  his  abode,  there  the  moufe  ac- 
companies him,  and  picks  up  a  living  from  his  labours 
or  his  negligence.  Some  of  the  rat  kind  furnifh  very 
curious  hiftory. 

B.  In  particular  the  dormoufe,  which  fleeps  like  the  mar- 
motte,  the  hamfter,  and  the  leming — whofe  ftrange  im- 
pulfe  to  go  right  forward  is  extremely  remarkable. 

A.     Is  it  not  extremely  obftinate  ? 

B. ,   One  (hould  think  fo ;  when  to  go  round  an  obftacle  / 
would  anfwer  the  purpofe  full  as  well. 

A.  Neither  (hould  we  forget  to  admire  in  the  Laplanders 
their  belief  that  thefe  animals  drop  from  the  clouds  \  and 
their  predi£lions  arifing  from  the  battles  of  thefe  faoftile 
vifitants. 

I  would  have  you  pay  attention  to  the  hiftory,  the  form, 
and  the  dwelling  of  the  mole;  we  (hould  little  think  of 
peopling  the  very  ground  with  inhabitants,  and  of  placing 
a  quadruped  under  the  earth;  we  have  feen  indeed  quadru- 
peds making  their  abodes  in  clefts  of  the  earth,  or -in  holes 
either  natural  or  conftrufted  by  themfelves ;  but,^  to  for- 
t  feke  air  and  dwell  under  ground  charafterizes  the  mole. 
What  diftinguifhes  the  oppofTum  ? 

3.  The  marfupium^  or  pouch  of  the  female,  wherein  the 
young  cling  till  they  attain  their  growth,  when  they  are  as 
it  were  afecond  time  born  into  the  worlds 

A.  That  animal  is  not  now  fo  fingular  as  it  wa&-— for 
this   niode  of  birth  confirmed  into  a  conftant  principle  we 

may 
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may  refer  to  mQft>  if  not  to  all)  of  the  animals  of  New 
Holland. 

B.  But  [  think  the  floth  isachara£ker  at  lead  as  remarkable 
as  any  we  have  yet  furveyed ;  perhaps  more  fo ;  to  b^  fo 
very  flow;  fo  very  infirm;  fo  very  confined — ^is,  furely^ 
to  be  very  unhappy,  and 

A. — We  muft  not  judge  prematurely  of  happincfs,  a;id  un- 
happinefs :  it  may  be,  that  the  voice  of  the  floth  whidi 
feems  piteous  to  us,  may  feem  mufical  tp  itfelf  and  to  it$ 
kind,  who  by  the  bye,  are  more  jnterefted  in  it  than  we 
are — that,  its  enjoyments  when  iniplenty.may  greatly  over- 
balance its  fufFerings  when  in  want;  and  that  its  motions 
'  though  flow  :  may  not  be  painful  to  itfelf;  we  may  bede* 
luded,  if  we  judge  from  appearances;  and  may  be  mifled 
by  them ;  1  own  it  feems  as  you  fay — but  I  rather  think  the 


faa 


IS, 


as  I  defcribe  it.     Waving  this — we  come  next  to 


a  clafs  of  creatures  diftinguiflied  by  living  upon  smts :  they 
have  no  teeth ;  but  their  tongue  fupplies  the  place  ^th 
of  teeth  and  claws,  and  with  this  they  fecure  their  prey. 

As  a  clofe  to  this  divifion  of  creatures  we  placed  fome 
fufficiently  diftinguifbed  in  themfelves,  and  here  inferted 
rather  for  convenience  than  for  intimate  relation  to  any  of 
the  foregoing.  In  defcribing  thefe,  we  took  the  general 
external  appearance,  or  charafter,  of  the  creature,  as  its 
diftindlion :  for  example,  the  being  clothed  with  prickles, 
denoted  the  hedge-hog ;  and  thefe  prickles  prolonged  int6 
quills  denoted  the  porcupine,  of  which  there  are  various 
kinds,  and  between  .which  and  the  hedge-hog,  there  are 
fundry  prickle-clothed  animals  which  fill  up  the  interval. 
B,  But  it  is  not  true — ^as  vulgar  report  has  faid-Mhat  the 
porcupine  can  flioot  its  quills. 

A.  O  no !  it  can  ere£l  them  to  receive  an  enemy,  but  it 
cannot  dart  them  as  miflile  weapons.  What  did  we  include 
in  the  prickly  kind  ? 

B.  The  hedge-hog,  the  tanrec,  the  tendrac,  the  porcupine, 
the  coando,  the  urfon. 

A.     Another    kind   we   f^leded    as  furrounded  by  ftrong 

flieljs 

Z  2  B.  That 
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B<  Tfast  was  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin :  their  defence 
is  not  (harp  quills,  but  (harp  (hells,  whofe  edges  refift  the 
jacvrs  of  aflailants :   clubs   and  fire  are  neverthelefs   too 

'     (fowerfdl  for  them. 

.A#  So  they  ^re  for  our  next  fpecies,  thofe  enclofed  by 
fliells— and  which  vulgarly  have  been  calkd,  the  "  hog  in 
fartnour.*' 

Thefe  are  diftinguilbed  from  each  other  by  the  number 
of  their  bands  which  rife  from  two  to  eighteen. 

B.     If  the  hiohkey  kinds  could  fpeak 

A*  What  then  ?  could  they  alfo  reafon  and  difcourfe  ?  be- 
caufe  their  forih  in  fome  degree  refembles  the  human  ;  are 
their  faculties  therefore  affimilated  to  the  human?  there 
are  wifer  creatures  than  monkies :  the  beaver,  the  el^^ 
phatit,  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  others.-<-*The  great  advan- 
tage of  the  movi^key  tribe  is,  in  having  a  hand  as  a 
member;  witK  this  they  can  grafp,  with  this  they  can 
fhrow,  and  C2Ln  pelt  an  adverfary  with  fticks  and  ft(»ies, 
while  themfdves  are  beyond  his  reach :  with  this  too  they 

'  cah  feel  m6re  clofely  and  accurately ;  and  fo  much  of 
knowledge  as  may  be  attained  by  feeling*  they  may  attain 
more  corre£Uy  than  animals  in  general ;  but,  after  all,  form 
bath  61  little  relation  to  wifdom,  that  it  may  well  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  confideration  of  that  prerogative.  Into 
how  many  diftindions  was  the  monkey  tribe  divided* 

B.     Into  three:  apes, baboons,  and  monkies. 

A.     The  apes  were  diftinguiihed  by 

B.--- having  no  tails, 

Ai     The  baboons  by — ' — 

B.t»-^having  (hort  tails. 

A.     The  monkies  by- 


.  B.-*?-  having  long  tails. 
A.     Befidethis,  the  monkies  belonging  to  the  old  world  were 

diftinguiihed  from  thofe  of  the  new  world 

.  B. —  by^their  callofitics,  and  the  pouches  in  their  jaw :  fome  of 
the  American  monkies  alfo  have  prehenfile  tails.  . 
A.     The  mococo  follows  the  monkey ;  yet  without  being  in- 
cluded  in  the  fpecies :  he   is  like  the  monkey  in  having 
_j  tandsi  unlike  in  moft  other  particulars. 

B.  The 
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The  AMPHIBIOUS  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  manners : 
the  otter  we  know  as  an  Englifli  predatory  animal :  the  feal 
by  his  flit  tongue,  and  his  long  tapering  body ;  the  beaver 
by  his  broad  fifhes  tail,  the  morfe  by  his  tufkS)  the  manatl 
by  his  hind  legs  united  into  one :  this  animal  is  almoft  a 
fifh,  lives  in  water>  and  rather  vifiits  than  inhabits  the 
Ihores. 

S*  I  think  I  (hall  never  miftake  the  bat ;  his  Mrings  iden- 
tify him. 

A.  So  they  do.  But,  remember  we  have  ieen  flying  fquir- 
rels,  flying  oppoflums,  and  we  (ball  hereafter  fee  flying 
lizards : — neverthelefs,  whoever  defcribes  a  flying  moufe^ 
will  not  be  far  from  defcribing  a  bat. 

Upon  the  whole  we  remark,  that  the  larger  creatures 
are  feweft : — feweft  in  kinds— and  fewefl:  of  each  kind— 
thus,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  are 
each,  as  it  vfcrc^  felus  in  the  itation  they  occupy:  whereas 
the  weafel  kind,  the  rat  kind,  have  not  only  many  alliances^ 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  they  breed,  fpreads  their  num- 
bers all  the  world  over,  and  renders  them  nui&nces 
through  their  great  increafe.  Thus  man  eftimates  nui« 
fances ! — ^and  thus  he  has  a  right  to  do,  fince  fuch  they 
are  to  him:  he  fpeaks  as  he  feels:  but  nature  is  not 
bound  by  his  opinions. 

We  remark  that  the  more  powerful  beafts  of  the  cat 
kind,  dill  roam  the  foreft  for  prey ;  man  has  bani(beddiem 
pretty  much,  but  not  altogether,  from  where  he  has  chofen 
to  dwell :  and  fuch  as  have  felt  the  power  of  his  arm, 
acknowledge  his  fuperiority  -,  yet  vaft  trails  of  land  are 
fubje£b  to  their  dominion,  and  their  cruelty  fatiates  it- 
felf  on  the  animal  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone* 

We  remark  of  fuch  animals  as  live  on  vegetable  foo4 
that  man  can  aflfemble  them,  and  \^  their  labours,  becaufe 
he  can  ftore  up  food  for  their  fufl;enance ;  whereas  fuch 

as  live  wholly  on  fle(h  are  not  oiUy  in  general  too  fero- 
cious 
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ciotts  for  that  reftraint  to  which  they  muft  fubmit  when  en- 
gaged in  human  fervice,  but  they  are  alfo  too  coftljr  in 
keeping :  the  labours  of  the  lion,  or  the  tiger,  were  they 
willing  to  labour,  would  be  dearly  bought  at  a  provifion 
of  fufficient  (beep,  or  oxen,  per  day. 

It  ihould  fcem,  however,  to  be  much  more  agreeable 

•  to  thc<liftates  of  wifdom  to  thrnk  lefs  of  reclaiming  from 
their  native  wilds  others  who  might  augment  the  lift  of 

;  <iirr  fcrvants,  than  to  ftudy  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  fredy 
«xert  their  abilities  on  our  behalf.  While  we  ufc  their  la- 
bour$,  let  us  ufe  the  labourers  kindly;  while  we  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  toiJ,  let  them  reap  the  advantage  of  our 
forefight :  and  if  in  fummer  they  fweat  beneath  their  load, 
let  them  in  winter  be  houfed  from  the  cold,  and  be  filled 

•  from:  the  barn,  which  they  have  contributed  to  ftore. 

Whoever  reflefls  that  in  the  natural  conftruftion  of 
the  ptrfon  of  a  fellow  creature,  in  the  organization  of  its ' 
parts,  in  the  nature  of  their  powers,  and  motions,  and  in 
the  compofition  of  the  general  flrufture,  there  is  no  fmall 
re'femblance  of  the  fame  parts  in  the  human  frame, — ^I  fay 
whoever  thus  reflefts,  he  ought  in  gratitude  to  acknow- 
ledge that  power  which  has  raifcd  his  rank  in  the  fcale  of 
being,  by  fuperaddiiig  an  invaluable  diftinftion  to  him, 
and  he  ought  alfo  to  take  care  that  he  improve  to  the  utmoi^ 
'this  diftindlion;  and  devote  it  to  thofe  important  purpofes^ 
ibr  which  it  is  conferred  upon  him. 

1  have  often  thought,  that  had  we  never  feen  fuch  inftances^ 
there  are  many  more  realities  which  we  fhould  pronounce  im- 
poffibilities,  than  what  we  Ihoilld  admit  as  credible,  or  fea- 
lible.  For  inftance,  beafls  we  know  travel  on  the  groimd ; 
but  were  it  enquired  of  us,  can  a  dafs  of  creatures  rife 
and  travel  in  the  air  ?  had  we  never  feen  fuch  inftances,  we 
ihould  probably  aiifwer,' "  certainly  not."  So  if  we  flood  by 
the  ocean  fide,  and  meditated,  whether  the  waters  could  be 
peopled  with  iidiabitants  ?  we  fliould  probably  determine  in 

the 
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the  negative;  for,  how  (hould  they 'breathe,  live,  move,  and 
pafs  from  place  to  place  in  the  Waters ;  how  endure  the  power 
of  the  tides,  the  confufion  of  fl-orms,  and  the  impetuofity  of 
currents  deep  in  the  boifterous  element  ?  Such,  would,  very 
likely,  be  our  mode  of  reafoning :  but  it  'would  be  falfe  :— 
and  to  what  (hould  we  attribute  its  fatfity  ?  to  our  ignorance: 
alas !  how  little  removed  fpom  fuch  ignorance,  is  the  whole 
of  human  knowledge  !  neverthclefs  that  portion  of  knowledge. 
of  which  humanity  is  capable,  is  not  only  valuable  but  invalu- 
able* It  is  true,  creatures  intended  for  fuch  ftations,  and  modes 
of  life,  as  we  have  Ibpnofed,  muft  be  differently  formed)  and  dif- 
ferently provided  with  powers,  from  quadrupeds  whofe  refi- 
dence  is  on  terra frma^  but  this  is  no  difficulty  to  Umnipo* 
TENT  wisdom:  they  (hall  not  only  be  differently  formed, 
clothed,  and  fitted  with  pov/ers,  but  t^cy  (hall  be  each  as  per- 
kSt  in  conftruflion  and  adaptation  as  any  we  have  furveyed. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  infpecl  them  carefully,  being  raoft 
aiTuredly  certain  that  our  curiofity  ^ill  be  amply  gratified, 
and  our  attention  will  be  amply  rew*arded. 


> 


THE 

t 
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_  Vv  E  come  now  to  a  large  divifion  of  creatures,  entirely  dif* 
tinft   from  what  have  hitherto  engaged  our  attention.     It   id 
true,  we  have  fcen  quadrupeds  flying,  or  rather  leaping  (as  the 
fquirreland  the  oppofTum,)  and  labouring  a  progreffive  motion 
(as  the  bat),  but  fa?  from   being  able  to  endure,   and  continue 
this  exercife,  they  foon  become  cnfeebfed :  ftill  lefs  have  they 
power  to  attain  great  elevation,  or  to  float  on  the  atmofphere 
as  if  at  reft.     Their  flight  was  a  deviation  from  the  general 
nature  of  quadrupeds,  wherein  they  approached  to  fomewhat 
of  a  bird ;  as  the  incapacity  of  fome  birds  for  flight,  deviates 
alfo  from  the  general  nature  of  their  kind,  and  fomewhat  ap- 
proaches  that  of  quadrupeds :  neverthelefs,  the  gteat  diftinc- 
tion  between  thefe  kinds  of  creatures   is,  the  capacity  of  one 
to  rife  in  air,  while  the  other  is  confined  to  refidence  on   the 
earth* 

To  this  faculty  of  rifing  contribute,  (i)  Their  external 
(hape  ;  (2)  Their  clothing  of  feathers ;  (3)  The  great  flrength 
of  their  peroral  mufcles ;  (4)  Their  capacity  of  inhaling 
confiderabie  quantities  of  air :  moft  probably  connected  with 
a.  principle  whereby  they  accomodate  themfelves  to  the  different 
degrees  of  rarity  in  the  air,  as  they  afcend  to  confiderabie 
heights. 

The  external  (hape  of  birds,  is  evidently  adapted  to  pierce 
through  a  yielding  medium  ;  jharp  at  firft — gradually  fwell- 
ing — ^its  chief  bulk  in  the  middle— and  its  termination  not 
fudden,  but  diminjlhing-^yet,  by  means  of  the  tail,  capable 
of  expanfion :  the  very  conftrudlion  of  a  fwift  failing  vef- 
fell 
Part  III.  No.  16.      '  ♦  Z  The 
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The  capability  of  expanfion,  or  retraSion,  appears  to  great 
advantage  in  the  conftru£lion  of  their  clcnhing:  is  remark- 
able alfo  in  their  wings  and  tail,  by  this  they  occupy  greater 
fpace  in  the  fluid  wherein  they  move,  without  augmenting 
^eir  weight.  A  wing,  when  folded,  is  in  fo  clofe  union  with 
the  creature's  body,  as  to  make  a  part  of  it ;  but  when  ex- 
panded, is  incomparably  beyond  t)ie  cffeSt  of  oars  on  a  vefiel : 
not  only  is  it  generally  fpread,  but  all  its  parts,  not  only  its 
joints,  but  its  feathers  aflume  a  new  direction,  and  as  fo  many 
radii  from*  the  centre  of  their  infertion  diverge  as  much  as 
may  be,  to  occupy  a  greater  fpace  i  yet  never  fo  much  as  to 
leave  vacuities  between  any  twob 

Feathers  are  not  merely  adapted  for  flight,  hy  ftrength  com- 
bined with  lightnefs,  by  elailicity,  and  by  form ;  but,  as  de- 
fenfative,  they  proteft  their  wearer  from  injury,  and,  as  cloth- 
ing,^hey  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  warmth  and  comfort.  They 
'  generaHy  ar&  uniform  in  their  pofition,  are  laid  all  the  fame 
way,  one  over  another,  regularly,  neatly,  fo  as  to  m^e  a  per- 
fcAly  fmooth  fuperficies,  whofe  external  evennefe  may  prevent 
fettlings  of  water,  &c.  while,  next  the  body,  a  cherifiiing  foft 
flown  forbids  the  penetration  of  cold  to  injure  its  wearer.  To 
jnaintatn  this  fmoothnefs,  which,  by  expofure  to  accidents,  if 
liable  to  be  deftroyed,  the  bird  has  a  gland  fituated  on  die 
rump,  fumiihed  with  an  excretory  du£t ;  this  fupplies  an  oif, 
for  the  purpofe  of  drefling  the  feathers,  which  the  bird  commu* 
Hicates  to  each  feather^  as  wanted,  by  drawing  it  through  hi^ 
bill,  in  which  he  has  previcufly  gathered  a  quantity.  Water- 
fowl have  this  oil  in  the  greateft  abundance,  land-fowl  have 
lefs,  and  thofe  domefticated  very  little  of  it : — Thefc  are  rarely 
from  fhelter ;  and  nature  beftows  nothing  fuperfluous  or  ufe- 
lefs. 

A  feather  is  an  admirable  inftance  of  artful  appointiiicnt: 
its  quill  ftrong,  but  not  folid ;  its  ftem  fpungy  and  flexible, 
its  vane  or  board,  fubdivided  into  many  parts,  each  refembling 
a  feather  5  having  other  parts  rifing  from  them,  whofe  hook^ 
terminations  keep  faft  hold  of  their  neighbours ;  and  by  a 
kind  of  interweaving  (eafily  feparable,  if  neceflary,  yet  able 
to  refift  the  impulfes  of  the  air)  coinplete  the  union  of  the 

whole 
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whole.  The  combination  feems  to  be  thus :  the  hooked  ofF- 
Ipring  from  the  vanes  unite  the  vanes  5  the  vanes  of  one  fipa* 
ther  lying  over  thofe  of  another,  unite  the  feathers  into  com- 
padnefs.  In  the  (haft  of  a  feather  is  the  pith,  which  nou- 
riflies  the  ftem,  and  its  parts.  Feathers  are  generally  placed 
according' to  their  length  and  ftreiigth,  fo  that  theifduty  is 
proportioned  to  their  ability. 

The  wing  is  fituated  in  birds  according  to  its  intent :  where 
it  is  little  ufed,  befide  being  fmall,  it  is  lefs  accurately  placed 
to  poife  the  body,  and  to  receive  the  whole  force  of  its  moving 
powers ;  and  is  ufually  fquat;  where  it  is  the  inftrument  of 
extenfive  excurfion,  it  is  longer,  lefs  flcfhy,  and  very  carefully 
fitted.  At  the  extremity,  is  a  kind  of  finger-like  appendage, 
ufually  called  a  baftard-wing.  The  beards  of  wing- feathers 
are  remarkably  broad  on  one  fide,  and  narrow  on  the  other : 
the  narrow  fide  of  one  lying  over  the  broad  fide  of  its  fellow, 
contributes  to  the  ftrength  of  the  whole ;  by  introducing  its 
ftem  to  the  fupport  of  its  fellow,  where  weakeft. 

The  manner  in  which  moft  birds  rife  is  this  :  they  quit  the 
earth  with  a  bound,  in-order  to  have  room  for  flapping  the 
wing ;  then  they  ftrike  the  body  of  air  beneath  the  wing  with  its 
whole  under  furface  j  but  to  avoid  ftriking  the  air  on  the  upper 
fide  with  equal  violence,  the  wing  is  inftantly  contra£ked ;  fo  that 
die  creature  rifes  by  the  impulfe  of  this  firft  blqw,  till  it 
ipreads  the  wing  for  a  fecond.  For  this  reafon,  birds  choofe 
to  rife  againft  the  wind,  becaufe  they  have  then  a  greater  body 
of  air  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing,  For 
thefe  reafons  alfo  large  fowls  do  not  rife  eafily,  becaufe  they 
have  not  fufBcient  room  at  firft  for  the  motion  of  their  wings; 
and  becaufe  the  body  of  air  does  not  lie  fo  dire^ly  under  the 
wing  as  they  rife. 
^  The  office  of  the  peroral  mufcles  being  to  move  the  wings, 
diey  are  endowed  with  peculiar  ftrength :  the  ftroke  of  a 
fwan*s  wing  would  break  a  man's  leg,  and  fuch  a  blow  from 
an  eagle  has  deprived  a  man  of  life.  Befide  mere  ftrength, 
they  haveocafion  alfo  for  perfeverance :  their  efforts  muft  often 
be  maintained  long  together ;  and  this  in  birds  of  paflage  is  re- 
^  markable :  they  poflefs  not  the  power  of  an  eagle,  but  poflibly 
they  exceed  many  of  that  kind  in  continuances  fome  birds 

♦  Z  2  feem 
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feem  always  flying)  and  are  found  hundreds  of  leagues  from 
fhore,  ever  on  the  wing.  ^ 

The  toes  in.  fomc  are  webbed,  to  fit  them  for  the  waters ; 
in  others  (eparate,  for  their  better  clafping.  Thofe  with  long 
legs  have  alfo  long  necks,  or  how  could  they  gather  their 
food?  But  thofe  with  long"  necks  have  not  always  long  legs; 
we  inftance  in  fwans  and  geefe.  ' 

The  bones   of  birds  are  extremely  light  and   thin   though 
compact,  and  themufcles  (except  thofe  moving  the  wings)  ex- 
tremely flight.     The  tail,  which  is  compofed  of  quill  feathers, 
balances  the  head  and  neck;  direfls  their  flight  like  a  rudder,^ 
and  greatly  aflifts  in  defcending. 

We  find  by  ourfdves,  that  rapid  motion  fpeedily  induces 
difficulty  of  breathing;  yet  the  principal  mufcles  ufed  in  fuch 
exercife,  are  not  feated  around  the  lungs:  were  our  arms  ex- 
exerted  with  equal  violence  (of  which  they  are  unable)  their 
efFefls  might  be  greater.  To  prevent  this  impeded  refpiration 
'  in  birds,  th;:ir  lungs  (commonly  called  the  fole)  adhere  to  the 
ribs  and  back,  and  very  little  dilate  or  contract.  But  the 
branches  of  the  wind-pipe  open  into  them,  while  thefe  open  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  convey  the  air  inhaled  by  breathing, 
into  certain  receptacles  like  bladders,  running  the  length  of  the 
whole  body:  fo  that  air  blown  into  the  wind-pipe  will  diftend 
the  animal's  body  like  a  bladder;  confcquently  they  have 
great  facility  of  long  and  large  iiifpiration.  Sometimes  alfp 
the  wind-pips  makes  many  convolutions  within  the  body  of 
the  bird,  and  is  then  called  the  labyrinth ;  but  of  what  ufe 
are  thefe  convolutions  is  not  known. 

I  fufpe^l  al/o,  that  as  fome  birds  have  a  vacuity  between  the 
flefli  arid  fkni,  fo  that  air  blown  between  fwells  them  exter- 
nally (i.  c,  their  fkin,)  while  their  flcfli  remains  little  afFe(Sled; 
fo  birds,  which  rife  to  great  heights,  may  fwell  and  dilate 
the:nfcives  when  high,  more  than  v,  hen  low;  to  counteradl  the 
eff'cvi^  of  the  rarer  medium  at  thofe  heights,  againft  which 
ftrength  of  wing  is  a  fseble  refource. 

BirJs  have,  properly  fpeaking,  but  one  ftomach  ;  but  dif- 
ferent in  different  kinds.  In  the  rapacious  kinds  that  live  on 
jmiraal  focd,  and  in  fome  of  the  fifli-fceding  tribes,  the  gullet 
is  repktc  with  glandulous  bodies,   which  dilate   and  moiften 

the 
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the  food  as  it  pafTes ;  the  ftomach  is  always  large,  and  gene- 
rally wrapped  round  with  fat,  (o  increafe  its  warmth. 
.  In  granivorous  birds  the  gullet  dilates  juft  above  the  breaft- 
bone,  and  forms  a  pouch  or  bag,  called  the  crop;  this  con- 
tains falivary  glands  to  moiften  its  contents.  They  are  very 
numerous,  with  longitudinal  openings,  which  emit  a  whiti(h 
and  vifcous  fubftance.  After  a  convenient  time  the  food  pafles 
into  the  belly,  where  (inftead  of  a  foft,  fat,  moift  'ftomach, 
as  in  the  rapacious  kinds)  it  is  ground  between  two  pair  of 
mufcles,  commonly  called  the  gizzard,  covered  on  the  infide 
with  a  ridgy  coat,  almoft,  cartilaginous.  Thefe  ridgy  coat^^ 
rubbing  againft  each  other,  are  'capable  of  bruifmg  and  atte- 
nuating the  hardeft  fubftances,  even  iron  or  ftones. 

Birds  are  in  general  very  much  longer-lived  in  proportioii 
than  quadrupeds :  the  age  of  quadrupeds  is  calculated  at  about 
feven  times  the  interval  between  their  birfh  and  maturity; 
that  of  birds  is  probably  ten  or  twelve  tiuies  that  interval. 
Their  difeafes  are  few :  the  moft  remarkable  is  their  moulting. 
We  have  feen  fomcwhat  refembling  this  among  quadrupeds  5 
but  in  birds  it  is  moft  notorious.  We  have  feen  the  ftag  caft 
his  horns,  the  camel  his  coat,  the  rabbit  his  fur;,wejiave 
feen  winter  aflimilate  to  its  fnow^  the  cloaihing  of  polar  ani- 
mals, and  their  varying  colours  return  in  fpring  ;  but  in  birds, 
this  change  is  fo  powerful,  that  they  become  hardly  recogni- 
zable :  efpecially  the  difference  ii  great  between  a  young 
bird,  and  one  which  has  often  undergone  this  operation. 

During  this  feafon,  thofc  moft .  remarkable  for  courage  be- 
•cofne  timid,  and  thofe  of  weakly  conftitutions  often  die.     All 
ceafe  to  breed ;  and  their  whole  nourishment  is  abforbed  by 
the  nafcent  plumage,    whofe   progrefs   feems   to  be  as   fol- 
lows,  

A  quill  or  feather,  when  come  to  its  full  fize,  grows  harder 
as  it  grows  older,  and  receives-  a  kind  of  periofteum  or  fkin 
round  its  {haft.  In  proportion  as  the  quill  hardens,  its  dia- 
meter (brinks,  its  nouriQiment  decreafes,  and  it  becomes  loofe 
in  its  focket,  till  at  length  it  falls.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ru- 
diments of  an  incipient  quill  are  beginning.  The  flcin  forms 
a  little  bag,  which  is  fed  by  a  fmall  vein  and  artery,  and  which 
daily  increafes  till  protruded*  While  one  end  vegetates  in- 
to 
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to  the  beard  or  vane  of  the  feather,  that  attached  to  the  (kin. 
is  (oft,  and  receives  a  conftant  nouriihinent,  which  it  diffufes. 
through  the  whole  by  the  pith.  When  the  quill  is  full  grown, 
ihe  vein  and  artery  dim!  niib,  and  at  .length  difappear.  The 
quill  thus  deprived  continues  in  its  focket,  till  after  its  pro* 
per  time  it  (brinks,  loofens,  and  quits  its  place  to  a  (uct 
ceflbr* 

We  have  feen  quadrupeds  dw^U  in  fubterranean  habitations^ 
m  dens,  in  burrows,  or  among  trees;  inhabitants  of  the  air 
Biay  be  expe£^ed  to  chooTe  a  free  communicatFon  with  their 
peculiar  element,  they  decline  therefore  depth  as  not  to  themt 
fecure;  and  neftle  in  the  grove,  the  foreft,  or  the  field,  oa 
the  ihore,  or  among  rocks,  in  hopes  of  concealing  their 
abode  from  die  eye  of  hungry  enmity. 

Quadrupeds  being  viviparous,  the  male  has  little  oppor*   • 
tonity  of  teftifying  his  fatisfaftion  till  the  young  appear  ;  hut 
among 'birds,  the  male  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  the 
future  progeny;  fometimes  by  pofitive  incubation,  fitting  on 
the  eggs  in  the  abfence  of  the  female,  fometimes  by  his  fbng, 

'  cheering  his  confort,  and  anticipating  his  endearments^  and 
fcmetimes  by  catering  for  her  while  confined  in  her  important 
occupation.  When  the  young  rife  into  life,  is  the  fixtnmrt 
of  both  their  joys,  both  are  tranfported  with  pleafure,  and 
elated  with  pride  :  at  this  period,  the  mofl  timid  become  cou- 
rageous, the  rapacious  become  unufually  fierce  and  aftive  r 
they  carry  their  prey,  yet  throbbing  with  life,  to  thj  nefl, 
and  early  accuflom  their  young  to  flaughter.  While  tbe 
yonng  are  unfledged,  the  parents  provide  them  regular  fop. 
plies  ;  and  feed  each  in  its  turn.  When  the  family  is  plumed^ 
and  capable  of  flight,  they  are  led  forth  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  taught  the  art  of  fubfiflence,  where  their  food  lies, 
and  the  method  of  difcovering  and  fecuring  it :  they  return 
to  the  iiefl,  for  a  day  or  two,  but  when  able  to  ihift  for  them- 
felves,  the  old  ones  forfake  them,  and  totally  difclaini  all 
future  connexion. 

The  greateft  number  of  birds  remain  in  their  native  dif- 

-  tri£ls.  The  rook,  if  undiflurbed,  never  defires  to  leave  his 
native  grove;  the  black-bird  frequents  his  accuflomed  hedges; 
and  the  red-breaft,  ^ough  leemingly   mild,  claims  a  certain 

diftria. 
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diftrid)  from  whence  he  feldom  moves,  but  drives  out  every 
one  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Why  then  do  birds  of  paflage  yearly 
forfakeus,  and  regularly  return  ?— — Fewfubjefls  are  fomuch 
involved  in  darknefs. 

Food  is  probably  one  caufe,  yet  thofe  which  in  cages  havd 
plenty  of  food,  are  equally  anxious,  as  if  they  were  ftarving : 
temperature  is  probably  anotlic^r  caufe,  yet  thofe  fheltered  and 
kept  warm,  are  equally  refliefs.  Do  they  fly  from  man  ia 
countries  too  well  inhabited  for  their  repofe  ?  Whence  have 
the  young  this  knowledge  ?  However  it  be,  it  feems  a  pre- 
coiKrerted  undertaking:  they  aflbciate  in  fomc  open  place, 
feveral  days  before  their  departure,  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of 
chattering,  feem  to  debate  the  fubjeift.  They  take  flight  to- 
gether, and  often  in  fuch  numbers,  that,  to  nuriners  at  feu, 
they  feem  like  a  cloud  that  relts  on  the  horizon.  By  far  the 
greater  number  make  good  their  intention ;  but  many  grow 
weary,  and  are  fpent  by  fatigue. 

Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind,  that  frequent 
our  fhores— we  know  fcarce  more  than  five  that  breed  here. 
The  reft  contribute  to  form  that  amazing  multitude  of  water- 
fowl which  annually  repair  to  the  dreary  lakes  and  de(arts  of 
L«a[dand,  where  they  perform  the  duties  of  incubation  and 
nutrition  in  full  fecurity,  among  lakes,  rivers,  fwamps,  and 
mountains,  covered  with  thick  and  gloomy  forefts.  Here 
the  ground  remains  moift  and  penetrable  during  the  fummer ; 
here  the  woodcock,  fnipe,  and  flender-billed  birds  feed  at 
eafe;  while  the  web -footed  birds  find  food  in  plenty  from  in* 
finite  fwarms  of  infe&s.  From  hence  they  defcend  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  in  numbers  abfolutely  innumerable;  and 
which  Linnsus  has  obferved  for  eight  whole  days  and  nights 
to  cover  the  furface  of  the  river  Calix. 

It  has  been  often  a  fubje6t  of  aftonifliment,  how  thefe 
creatures  fhould  perform  fuch  long  journeys,  fhould  know 
wbidier  to  fteer,  and  when  to  fet  out.  It  is  probable  they 
rather  follow  the  weather  than  the  country;  and  that  they 
proceed  as  they  continue  to  find  the  atmofphere  favourable, 
of  the  minuter  variations  of  which  ihey  are  probably  fpee- 
Jiily  fenfible  and  early  apprized. 

Thus 
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■  ft 

LiNNiEUS  divides  birds  into  fix  clafles :  namely,  into 
birds  of  the  rapacious  kindy  birds  of  the  pte  kind^  birds  of 
the  poultry  kind^  birds  of  thcfparrow  kindy  birds  of  the  duck 
Hn4%  and  birds  ofthe-^r^»^  iind.  The  four  firft  comprehend 
the  various  kinds  of  land  birds ;  the  two  laft,  thofe  that  be- 
long to  the  water. 

Birds  of  the  rapacious  kind  conftitute  that  clafs  of  carni- 
vorous fowl  that  live  by  rapine.  Their  beak  is  hooked,  ftrong, 
Whd  notched  at  the  point;  their  legs,  ihort  and  inufctilir  j 
%heir  toes,  ftrong  and  knobbed;  and  their  talons,  Qx^rp  and 
xrooked. 

In  birds  of  the  pie  kind,  the  bill  differs,  in  refembljng  a 
wedge,  fitted  for  the  purpofe  of  cleaving.  Their  legs  are.  ^ort 
And  ftrong;  their  body  flender  and  impure,  and  their  food  nif- 
icellaneous. 

Birds  of  the  poultry  kind  have  the  bill  a  little  convex,  for 
the  purpofe  of  gathering  their  food.  The  upper  chap  hai^ 
'over  the  lower;  their  bodies  are  fat  and  mufcutar,  apd  their 
flefli  white  and  pure.  They  live  upon  grain,  which  is 
jnoiftened  in  the  crop. 

Birds  of  the  fparrofv   kind  comprehend  all  that  beautiful 

•and  vocal  clafs  that  adorns  our  fields  and  grdves.     Their  bilk 

are  formed  for  catching;  their  legs  for  hopping;  their  bodies 

'are  tender ;  pure  in  fuch  as  feed  upon  grain,  impure  in  fuch 

as  live  upon  ihfefts. 

Birds  of  the  dvck  kind  ufe  their  bill  as  a  kind  of  ftraincr 
to  their  food;  itisfmooth,  covered  with- a  fkin,  and  is  nervous 
at  the  point.  Their  legs  are  ihort,  and  their  feet  formed 
for  fwimming,  the  toes  being  webbed  together.  Their  body 
is   fat,  inclining  to  rancidity*  . 


THE 
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T  H  E      O  S  T  R  I  C  H.  5 

Two  toes,  only  oh  his  feet. 

The.  Oftrich  is   the  largefl:  of  birds;  fpme  brought  into 
England  were  feven  feet  high.     The  head  and  bill  fomewhat , 
refemble  thofeof  a  duck;^and  the  neck   that  of  a  fwan;  but 
is  much  longer;  the  legs  and  thighs  refemble  thofe  of  an  hen  ; 
from  its  fize  and  appearance  the  Arabians  call  it  the  Cornel-bird. 
From   the  back  to  the  ground  is  four  feet;  the  head  and  iieck 
three.     From  the  top  of  the  head  to  .the  rump,  .when  the  neck 
is  ftretched  out,  fix  feet;  the  tail  about  a  foot ;  a  wing,  with- 
out the   feathers,  a  foot  and  a  half;  with   the  feathers,  three^ 
fcet.^     The  plumage  generally  black  and  white;  fonrie  grey.. 
The  greateft  feathers  are  at  die  extremities  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  rgenerally  white.     The  next  row  is  black  and^  white;  the 
finall  feathers,  on  the  back  and  belly,  sure  fome  w^ite,  pthers  ^ 
black  ;  no  feathers  on  the  fides,  iOn  the  -thigh?,  nor  under  the, 
lyings.  .  The  lower  part  of  the^  iieidc,  about  half  way,  is  co- 
vered with  ftili  fmaller .  feathers  th^o.  thofe  on  the  belly  and. 
back ;  and  of  different  colours.     All  thefe  feathers  are  of  the- 
fepie  kind,  peculiar  to   the  oftrich ;  as  foft   as  down,  utterly 
unfit  for  flying  or  defence.     The  feathers  of  other  birds  have 
the  webs  broader  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  but  thofe  of  the 
oftrich  have  their  fliaft  ex^dlly  in   the  middle.     The   upper 
part  of  the  head  and  neck'' are   covered   with  very  fine  clear 
white  hair,  that  ihines  like  the  briflles  of  a  hog ;  and  in  fome^ 
places  there  are  fmall  tufts  of  it,  cortfifting  of  about  twelve. 
hairs,  which  grow  from  a  fingle  ihaft,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  pin.     Ac  the  end  of  each  wins;,  there  is  a  kind  of  fpur  al- 
inofl  like  the  quill  of  a  porcupine  ;  an  inch  long,  h  jHow  and 
horny.     There  are  two  of  th-jfe  on  each  wing;  the  largeft  at 
the  extremity  of  the  bone  of  the  wing,  the  other  a  foot  lower.  * 
The  neck  feems  more  flender  by  being  void  of  feathers.     The 
ikin   is  of  a  livid  flefli  colour;  the  orifice   of  the    ears  bare, 
but  a  little  hair  within  it.     I'he  bill  is  fhort  and  pointed,  and 
two  inches  and  an  half  wide  at  the  begiiuiing.     In  fo;m,  the 
^yeis  fomewhat. like  the  human,  .the  upper  eye-lid  immoveable, 
having  eye-lalhes ;  the  tongue  is  fmuli,  very  Ihort;  in   fome 
about  an  inch  long,  and  very  thick. at  the  bouoni  :  in  others 
half  an  inch,  and. a  little  f)rked  at  the  ci.id.     The  thighs  are 
very  flefhy  and  large,  covered  with   a  vvhi'e  (kin,  inchaing  to 
^ednefs,  aod  wrinkled  in  the  manner  of  a  net,  vvh  ^Ib  rnjfhes 
•will  admit  the  end  of  a  fiiiorer.     Some  have  verv  fmall  feathers 
here  aiid  tberf  on  .the. thighs.;  and  otherii  neither  feachcrs  nor 

.  .    "  A  a  2       ""  wrinklesl 
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wrinkles.  The  legs  are  covered  in  front  with  large  fcales  ^ 
the  foot  has  two  very  large  tocS,  covered  with  fcales.  The 
largeft,  on  the  infide,  is  feven  inches  long,  including  the 
^  claw,  which  is  near  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  al- 
'  moft  as  broad.  The  other  toe,  four  inches  long,  has  no 
claw. 

The  internal  parts  are  no  lefs  furprifingly  peculiar.  On  the 
breaft,  under  the  ikin,  the  fat  is  two  inches  thick  ;  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  belly,  thicker,  and  as  hard  as  fuet  in  fome 
places.  It  has  two  ftomachs :  the  firft>  which  is  lowermoft, 
ibmewhat  refembles  the  crop  in  other  birds ;  is  coniiderably 
larger '  than  the  other^  and  furniihed  with  ftrong  mufcular 
fibres,  as  well  circular  as  longitudinal.  The  fecond  ftomach, 
or  gizzard,  is  always  filled  with  a  variety  of  difcordant  fub« 
ftanccs  ;  hay,  grafs,  barley,  beans,  bones,  ftones,  &c.  The  kid- 
nies  are  not,  as  in  other  birds,  divided  into  lobes.  The  heart 
and  lungs  are  feparated  by  a  midriff,  as  in  quadrupeds ;  and 
other  parts  bear  firpng.  refemblance  to  the  animals. 

Native  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa,  never  known  to 
breed  out  of  that  country,  formed  to  live  in  fands  and  dbferts, 
where  few  vegetables  clothe  the  earth,  and  where  rain  is  un- 
known. Here  oftriches  are  feen  in  large  flocks,  which,  to 
ihe  diftant  fpeftator^  -appear  like  regiments  of  cavalry. 

The  oflrich  is,  of  all  animals,  the  mofl  voracious;  de- 
vours any  thing  that  is  given,  and  digefts  all  that  is  digefti-' 
ble ;  what  the  ftomach  can  foften,  pafTes  whole.  In  their  na- 
tive deferts  they  live  chiefly  on  vegetables;  inofFenfive  and  fa- 
cial ;  the  male,  as  Thevenot  aflTures  us,  conforting  with  the 
female  with  connubial  fidelity.  Lays  very  large  eggs,  fome 
above  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  five  pounds,- 
having  a  very  haid  fhell ;  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
about  the  beginning  of  July ;  in  the  fouth,  about  the  letter 
end  of  December.  Are  very  prolific ;  lay  ten  to  twenty  eggs ; 
can  lay  more.  In  thtfe  hot  climates,  there  is  no  necefTity  for 
continual  incubation ;  and  the  female  frequently  leaves  her 
eggs  by  day,  but  broods  over  them  by  night ;  yet  probably 
this  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  &c.  In  temperate 
climates  the  young  are  unable  to  walk  for  (everal  days  after 
they  are  hatched :  during  this  time,  the  old  iones  are  very 
ailiduous  in  fupplying  aild  defending  them ;  when  brought 
forth,  they  are  afh-coloured  th>2  firft  year,  and  covered  with/ 
featheis  all  over. 

Some  favage  nations  of  Africa  hunt  them  for  their  flefh ; 
or  breed  them  tame  to  eat  the  young  ones,  hence  they 
are  galled  Struthophagi,  or   Ollrich  eaters.      The  eggs  are 

well- 
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well-tafted,  and  extremely  nourifliing ;  ^nd  a  ilngle  egg  is  fuf* 
ficient  for  eight  men. 

Of  all  known  animals  that  ufe  their  legs  in  running,  the 
oftrich  is  by  far  the  i'wlfteft :  when  purfued  at  a  diftance,  he 
begins  to  run  at  iirft  but  gently ;  his  wings,  like  two  arms, 
working  with  a  motion  correfpondent  to  that  of  his  legs; 
his  fpeed  would  very  foon  fnatch  him  from  the  view  of  his 
purfuers ;  but,  inftead  of  going  off  in  a  dire£i:  line,  he  tak^ 
his  courfe  in  circles ;  the  hunters  making  a  fmail  courfe  wich- 
in  his,  relieve  each  other,  and  keep  him  thus  employed,  two  or 
three  days  together,  till  (pent  with  fatigue  and  famine.  Some- 
times he  defends  himfelf  with  his  beak,  his  wings,  and  his 
feet :  fuch  is  the  force  of  bis  motion,  that  a  man  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  withftand  him  in  the  ibpck. 


THETOUYOU- 

Three  toes  on  his  feet. 

Is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana,  along  the  banks  of  the  Oroo- 
noko,  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Brafil  and  Chih*,  and  the  vaft 
forefls  that  border  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata.  Though 
not  io  large  as  the  oftrich,  is  only  fecond  to  it  in  magni- 
tude: by  much  the  largeft  bird  in  the  New  Continent:  at 
full  growth  fix  feet  high;  its  legs  are  three  feet  long;  its 
thigh  is  near  as  thick  as  that  of  a  man.  The  toes  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  oftrich,  as  there  are  three  in  the  American 
bird,  and  but  two  in  the  African.  Its  neck  is  long,  its  head 
final],  and  bill  flatted  like  the  oftrich ;  but,  in  other  refpeds 
it  more  refembles  a  Caffowary.  The  form  of  the  body  ap- 
pears'round;  the  wings  are  fhort,  and  unfit  for  flying;  has 
no  tail,  but  is  covered  on  the  back  and  rump  with  long  fea- 
thers, which  fell  backward,  and  cover  the  anus :  thefe  feathers 
lire  grey  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly.  It  is  very  fwift, 
and  feemsaffifted  in  its  motion  by  a  kind  of  tubercle  behind, 
like  an  heel,  upon  which,  on  plain  ground,  it  treads  very  fc- 
curely,  but  not  on  a  defcent;  in  its  courfe  it  ufes  a  very 
odd  kind  of  a£tion,  lifting  up  one  wing,  which  it  keeps  ele- 
vated for  a  time,  till,  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the  other; 
^whether  as  a  fail  to  catch  the  wind,  or  as  a  rudder  to  turn 
^ts  courfe,  oc  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  remains  to  be 
sfcertained:  however  this  be,  the  touyou  runs  with  fuch  fwift- 
jiefs,  that  the  fleeteft  dogs  are  thrown  out  in  the  purfuit. 
One  of  them,  finding  itfelf  furrounded  by  the  hunters,  ^darted 
smong  the  dogs  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  made  way  to  avoid 
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its  rage;  and  it  efcaped)  by  its   amazing  velocity,  in  fafety 
to  the  mountains. 

When  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  afe  familiar,  and 
follow  the  firft  perfon  they  meet.  I  have  been  followed  nriy- 
fclf,  fays  Wafer,  by  many  of  thefe  young  oftriches,  which 
at  firft  are  extremely  harmlefs  and  fimple,  but  as  they  grow 
older  they  become  more  cunning  and  diftruflful;  and  run 
fo  fwift,  that  a  greyhound  can  fcarcely  overtake  them.  Their 
Jleih,  in  general,  is  good  to  be  eaten  j  efpecially  vi^hen  young. 
Their  maintenance  ct/uld  not  be  expenfive,  if,  as  Narbarough 
fiiys,  they  live  entirely  upon  grafs. 

The  lateft  account  we  have  of  this  bird  is  by  Captain 
Tench,  in  his  acount  of  Botany  Bay,  which  we  (hall  give 
in  his  own  wordsr. 

**  The  bird  which  principally  claims  attention  is  a  fpecies 
of  oftrich,  approaching  neajrer  to  the  Emu  of  South  America 
than  any  other  we  know  of.  One  of  them  was  fhot,  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  with  a  fingle  ball,  by  a  convict  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe  by  the  governor;  its  weight,  when 
complete,  was  feventy  pounds,  and  its  length  from  the  end 
of  the  toe  to  the  tip  of  the  beak,  feven  feet  two  inches,  though 
there  w^s  rpafon  to  believe  it  had  not  attained  its  full  growth* 
I  On  URiBiion  many  anatomical  Angularities  were  obferved : 
the  gall-bladder  was  remarkably  large,  the  liver  not  bigger 
than  that  of  a  ham  door  fowl,  and  after  the  ftri(£teft  fearch 
IH>  gizard  could  be  found ;  the  legs,  which  were  of  a  vaft 
length,  were  covered  with  thick  Itrong  fcales,  plainly  in- 
dicating the  animal  to  be  formed  for  living  amidft  defarts  ;i 
and  the  foot  differed  fiom  an  oftrich's  by  forming  a  triangle, 
inftead  of  being  cloven.  Goldfmith,  whofe  account  of  the 
Emu  is  the  only  one  I  can  refer  to,  fays,  *  that  it  is  covered 
from  the  back  and  rump  with  long  feathers,  which  fall  back* 
ward  and  cover  the  ar.us  ;  thefe  feathers  are  grey  on  the  back, 
and  white  on  the  belly.'  I'he  wings  are  fo  fmall  as  hardljf 
to  deferve'that  name,  and  arc  unfurniflied  with  thoCb  beautiful 
ornaments  which  adorn  the  wings  of  the  oftrich:  all  the  fea-' 
thers  are  extremely  coarfc,  but  the  conftruction  of  them  de* 
ferves  notice;  they  grow  in  pairs  from  a  fingle  (baft,  a  An- 
gularity which  the  author  1  have  quoted  has  omitted  to  re- 
mark. It  may  be  prei'umcd,  that  thefe  birds  are  not  very 
fcarce,  as  fcvcral  have  been  feen,  fome  of  them  ipinnenfely 
large;  but  they  are  fo  wild,  as  to  make  ftiooting  them  a  mat* 
ter  of  great  difficulty.  'I'hough  incapable  of  flying,  they  run 
with  fi^ch  fwiftncfs,   that  oujc^  fleeteft  greyhounds  are  left  far 
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behind  in  evdry  attempt  to  catch  thenu     The  flefli  was  eaten^ 
and  tailed  like  beef.*'. 

This  gendeman  confounds  the.  names  Touyou  and  Emu^ 
as  others  have  done  before  him;  whereas  the  Emu  is  pfO^ 
perly  the .  the  Caflbwary  of  Java. ' 

THE      CASSOWARY' 

Was  firft  brought  into .  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  in  l$97i 
from  Java,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  which  part  of  the  world  it  . 
is  only  found  ^  the  natives  call  it  £me  or  Emu*  Next  to  the 
preceding,  the  largeft  and  heavieft  of  the  feathered  fpecies: 
the  caflbwary,  though  not  fo  large  as  the  former,  appears 
more,  bulky ;  its  body  being  nearly  equal,  and  its  neck  and 
legs  much  thicker  andftronger   in  proportion. 

It  is  jfive  feet  and  an  half  Jong,  from  the  point  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  ctaws.  The  legs  are  two  feet 
and  an  half  high,  from  the  •  belly  to  the  end  of  the .  daws. 
The  head  and  neck  together  are  a  foot  and  an  half;  and  the 
largeft  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  five  inches  long.  The  claw 
alone. of. the  kaft  toe,  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length* 
The  wingisjfoim^U,  that  it  does  not  appear,  being  hid  under 
the  feathefs  of  the  back.  All  die  feathers  are  of  the  .(amo 
kind,  and  optwardly  cxf  the  fame  colour.  They  are  generally 
double,  having  two  hmg  ihafts,  which  grow  out  of  a  fhort  one^ 
which  is  fixed  in  the  fkin.  Thofe  that  are  double  are  always  o£ 
unequal  lengths ;  fome  fourteen  inches  ion^,  particularly  on  the 
rump;  while  others,  are  not  above  <hree.  The  beards  that  adorn 
the  ftem  pr  (haft  are,  from  about  half  way  to  the  end,  very  long, 
and  as  thick  as  ah  borfe-hair  without  being  fubdivided.  The 
ftem  or  fliaft  is  flat,  fhining,  black,  and  knotted  below,  and 
from  each  knot  proceeds  a  beard ;  likewife,  the  beards  at  the 
end  of  the  large  feathers  are  perfedlly  black,  and  towards  the 
root  of  a  grey  tawny,  colour ;  fhorter,  more  fofc,  and  throwing 
out  fine  fibres,  like  down;  fo  that  nothing  appears  except  the 
ends,  which  are  hard  and  black ;  becaufe  the  other  part  com<v 
pofed  of  down,  is  quite  covered.  There  are  feathers  on  the 
head  and  neck ;  hut  they  are  fo  fhort,  and  thinly  fown,  that 
the  bird's  fkin  appears  naked,  exc6pt  toward  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head,  where  they  are  a  little  longer.  The  wings,  when 
deprived  of  their  feachers,  are  but  three  inches  long;  their 
feathers  are  like  thofe  on  the  boviy.  The  ends  of  the  wings 
have  five  or  more  prickles,  of  difFc^rent  lengths  and  thicknctfes, 
which  bend  like  a  bow :  hollow  throughout,  liaving  only  that 
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flight  fubftance  within  which  all  quills  have.  The  longeft  of 
thefe  prickles  is  eleven  inches;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diamC'- 
ter  at  the  root,  being  thicker  there  than  towards  the  extremity; 
the  point  feems  broken  off. 

.  The  part  moft  remarkable  is  the  head ;  it  is  bare,  and  in  a 
manner  armed  with  an  ,  helmet  of  horny  fubftance,  that  covers 
it  from  the  root  of  the  bill  to  near  half  the  head  backwards. 
This  helmet  is  black  before,  and  yellow  behind.  Its  fubftance 
is  very  hard,  being  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the  bone  of  the 
fkuU ;  and  it  confifts  of  feveral  plates,  one  over  another,  like 
the  horn  of  an  ox.  The  eye  is  a  bright  yellow,  and  the  globe^ 
beirfg  above  an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,  gives  it  an  air 
jRerce  and  extraordinary.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  eye-lid 
is  a  row  of  fmall  hairs,  over  which  is  another  row  of  black 
hair,  'which  looks  pretty  much  like  an  eye-brow.  The  lower 
ejre-lid,  which  is  the  lafgeft,  is  furniflied  alfo  with  plenty  of 
black  hair.  The  hole  of  the  ear  is  large,  open,  and  uncovered, 
furrounded  with  fmall  black  hairs.  The  fides  of  the  head, 
about  the  eye  and  ear,  having  only  a  few  hairs  of  covering, 
are  blue,  except  the  middle  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  which  is 
white.  The  part  of  the  bill  which  anfwers  to  the  upper  jaw 
in  other  animals,  is  very  hard  at  the  edges  above,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  it  like  that  or  a  turkey-cock.  The  end  of  the  lower 
mandible  is  flightly  notched,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  greyifli 
brown,  except  a  green  fpot  on  each  fide.  As  the  beak  admits 
a  very  wide  opening,  this  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  bird's 
menacing  appearance.  The  tongue  is  an  inch  long.  The  neck 
is  of  a  violet  colour,  inclining  to  that  of  flate  ;  is  red  behind  in 
feveral  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  middle.  About  the  middle  of 
riie  neck  before,  at  the  rife  of  the  large  feathers,  there  are  two 
procefles,  round  at  the  bottom,  formed  by  the  fkin,  which  re- 
femble  fomewhat  thp  gills  of  a  cock,  but  are  blue  as  well  as 
red.  The  fkin,  which  covers  the  fore  part  of  the  breaft,  on 
which  this  bird  leans  and  refts,  is  hard,  callous,  and  bare* 
The  thighs  and  legs  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  are  extreme- 
ly thick,  ftrong,  ftraight,  and  co^e^ed  with  fcales  of  feveral 
mapes  ;  but  the  legs  are  thicker  a  little  above  the  foot  than  in 
any  other  place.  The  toes  are  likewife  covered  with  fcales, 
and  are  three  in  number :  the  claws  are  of  a  hard  folid  fubftance, 
black  without,  and  white  within. 

The  internal  parts  are  equally  remarkable.  The  caflbwary 
unites  with  the  double  ftomach  of  animals  that  live  upon  ve- 
getables, the  ftiort  inteftines  of  thofe  that  live  upon  flefti.  The 
heart  is  very  fmall,  being  but  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and  an 
inch  broad  at  the  bafe. 

It 
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It  never  attacks  Others;  and  infteadof  the  bill,  when  attacked, 
'fli.it  rather  makes  ufe  of  its  legs^  and  kicks  like  a  horfe,  or  runs 
again*!;  its  purfuer,  beats  hitti  down,  and  treads  him  to  the 
ground.  The  manner  of  going  of  this  animal,  is  not  lefs  ex- 
traordinary than  its  appearance.  Inftead  of  going  direftly  for- 
ward, it  feems  to  kick  up  behind  with  one  leg,  and  then,  making 
a  bound- onward  v;ith  the  other,  it  goes  with  fucii  prodigious  ve-. 
locity,  that  the  fwifteft  racer  would  be  left  far  behind.  It  fvy^allows 
every  thing  that  comes  within  the  capacity  of  its  gullet.  It  is 
iaid,  that  the  paffage  of  the  food  is  performed  fo  fpeedily,  that 
fometimes  the  eggs  it  has  fwullowed  whole,  pafs  unbroken:  the 
alimentary  canal  of.  this  animal,  as  was  obferved  above,  is  ex- 
tremely fliort;  and  it  may  happen  that  many  kinds  of  fo.d  arq 
indigeftible  in  its  ftomach,  as  wheat  or  currants  are  to  man, 
when  fwallowefl  whole. 

The  caffowary's  eggs  are  of  a  grey  afh  colour,  inclining  to 
green;  not  fo  large  nor  fo  round  as  thofe  of  the  oftrich.  Thejr 
are  marked  with  a  number  of  little  tubercles  of  a  deep  gr'jen, 
and  the  (hell  is  not  very  thick.  The  largeft  of  them  is  found 
to  be  fifteen  inches  round  one  way,  and  about  twelve  the  other. 
The  fouthern  parts  of  the  Indies  feem  to  be  the  natural  climate 
cf  the  Caflbwary.  His  domain,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  begins 
where  that  of  the  oftrich  terminates.  The  latter  has  never 
been  found  beyond  the  Ganges ;  while  the  caflbwary  is  never 
feen  nearer  than  the  iflands  of  Banda,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Mo- 
lucca Iflands,  and  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  continent, 


THE     DODO, 

Its  body  is  maflive,  altnoft  round,  covered  with  grey  feathers ; 
juft  barely  fupported  on  two  fhort  thick  legs,  like  pillars,  while 
its  bead  and  neck  rife  from  it  in  a  manner  truly  grotefque.  The 
neck,  thick  and  purfy,  is  joined  to  the  head,  v/hich  confifts  of 
two  great  chaps,  that  open  far  behind  the  eyes,  which  are  large, 
black,  and  prominent;  fo  that  the  animal,  when  it  gapes,  f  e ms 
to  be  all  mouth.  The  bill  is  of  an  extraordinary  length,  not 
flat  and  broad,  but  ttiick,  and  of  a  bluifti  white,  fharp  at  the 
end,  and  each  chap  crc  oKcd  in  oppofite  dirccti^jns.  They  re- 
femble  two  pointed  fpoons  laid  together  by  th'^  nacks.  From 
all  this  refults  a  ftupid  and  voracious  pbyhognoniy ;  which  is 
ftill  more  increafed  by  a  bordering  of  feathers  round  the  root  •£ 
the  beak,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  hood  or  cowl, 
and  finifhes  this  picture  of  ftupiu  deformitJ^  Bulk,  which  in 
other  animals  implies  ftrength,  in  th'S  only  indicates  inaftivitv. 
The  dodo  feems  v/eighed  down  bv  its  own  heavinefs,  and  his 
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carcely  ftrength  to  urge  itfelf  forward.  It  is  fiirnilhed  with  wings, 
covered  with  foft  afh-coloured  feathei:s   but  they  are  too  (hort  ;■ 
to  affift  it  in  flying.    It  is  furniflied  with  a  tail,  with  a  few  fmall ' 
curled  feathers ;  but  this  tail  is  difproportioned  and  difplaced^ 
Its  legs  are  too  ihort  for  rMnning,  and  its  body  too  fat  to  be 
ftrong. 

This  bird  is  native  of  the  Ifle  of  France ;  and  the  Dutch, 
who  firft  difcovered  it  there,  called  it  in  their  language  the 
naufcous  birdj  as  well  from  its  difgufting  figure,  as  from  the  bad 
tafte  of  its  flefli :  however,  fuccecding  obfervers  contradid  this 
"firft  report,  and  affert  that  its  flefli  is  good  and  wholefome  eat- 
ing. It  is  a  filly,  Ample  bird,  as  may  be  very  well  fuppofcd 
from  its  figure,  and  is  very  cafily  taken.  Three  or  four  dodos 
are  enough  to  dine  a  hundred  men. 

Whether  the  dodo  be  the  fame  bird  with  that  which  foine 
travellers  have  defcribed  under  the  bird  of  the  Ifle  of  Nazax^h, 
remains  uncertain.  The  country  is  the  fame ;  their  incapacity 
of  flying  is  the  fame ;  the  form  of  the  wings  and  body  is  fimilar  j 
the  chief  difference  is  in  the  colour  of  the  feathers,  which,  in 
the  female  of  the  bird  of  Nazareth,  are  faid  to  be  extremely 
beautiful ;  and  in  the  length  of  their  legs,  which  in  the  dodo  arc 
ihoitj  in  the  other  are  defcribed  as  long. 


THE  EAGLE,  and  its  AFFINITIES. 

Of  t'nefe  the  Golden  Eagle  is  the  largcfl:.  Weighs  twelve 
to  eighteen  pounds.  His  length  three  feet  to  three  and  a  half; 
extent  of  wings,  feven  feet  to  eight  and  u  half;  bill  three  inches 
lone,  deep  blue  colour;  eye  hiirel.  Kis  fi^ht  and  fmell  very 
acu^c.  Heiid  and  nccic  tlcthed  v/ith  narrow  fliarp-pointed 
ft'athcry,  6.:^^  bi own  borJ  J  with  tavviicy ;  thofe  on  die  crown 
of  tVjc  hcndi  ly  age,  become  grey.  The  body  throughout,  is 
dariw  brov.:: ;  the  bad:  fea'.hcrs  clouded  v/ith  a  deeper  fhade.' 
\v  ings  le-iicli  to  the  end  of  the  tail;  the  quill  feathers  are  cho- 
cclare-cclo::r,  tlic  (hafts  white.  Tail  deep  brown,  barred  and 
blotched  vv'ith  obfcure  afh-  colviur,  ufually  white  at  the  roots  of 
the  feathers.  Legs  yellov/,  {hort,  very  ih'ong,  three  inches  in 
circuinfoi'e;;ce,  fciidiertd  to  the  very  feet,  l^oes  covered  with 
krz-  f:ales,  ra-mcd  with  formidable  claws,  the  middle  one  two 
i:ic'^::i  Irng. 

Found   in    n:ountrji:ous   and    ill  peopled   countries;    breed 
among  the  loftiell  cliffs,  the  fame  neft  ferves   them   for  life^ 
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powerful  but  magnamimous,  difdains  fmaller  plunder;  nor,  till 
srfter  long  provocation,  puniflies  the  teazings  of  the  rook  or 
the  magpie.  Difdains  to  ftiare  the  plunder  of  another  bird  ; 
never  ftoops  to  carrion ;  never  returns  to  the  Tame  carcafe. 
Solitary,  keeps  the  defert  to  himfelf ;  of  fparkling  eycsj  ftrong 
breath,  loud  and  terrifying  cry ;  fierce,  proud,  not  eafily  tamed^ 
cyien  by  great  patience  and  much  art ;  though  taken  ycfting, 
and  fubdued  by  long  afliduity,  is  flill  dangerous,  and  of  en  to  its 
niafler.  If,  when  let  loofc,  it  firft  floop  toward  the  ground, 
then  rife  perpendicularly  into  the  clouds,  it  quits  its  donicflicity 
^fbr  ever ;  but,  if  brcu/jht  to  an  attachment  for  its  feeder,  it  is  ' 
highly  ferviceable,  both  for  pkafure  and  profit ;  will  hunt  not 
only  game,  but  the  fox,  or  wolf. 

Of  all  birds  flies  higheft,  and  has  the  quickeft  eye  (but  in 
Unell  is  far  inferior  to  the  vulture).  Purfues  by  fight*  When  he 
nas  feized  his  prey,  flpops  from  his  height  as  it  to  poife  its 
weight ;  always  lays  it  on  the  ground  before  he  carries  it  ofF. 
l^inds  it  difficult  to  rife  when  down ;  feizes  geefe,  cranes,  hares. 
Iambs,  and  kids  ;  often  deflroys  fawns  and  calves,  drinks  their 
blood,  and  carries  part  of  their  flefh  to  his  retreat.  Infants  h^ve 
been  deftroyed  by  them.  Smith,  in  his  hiftory  of  Kerry,  re- 
lates, that  a  poor  man  in  that  country,  got  a  comfortable  fub- 
liflence  for  his  family,  during  a  fummer  of  famine,  out  of  an 
eagle's  nefl:,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food,  clipping  their  wings, 
and  thus  retarding  their  fljght* 

Her  eggs  feldom  exceed  two  in  the  larger  fpecies,  aiid  three 
in  the  fmallefl  >  are  hatching  about  thirty  days,,^  frequently  one 
egg  is  addled.  It  is  afferted,  that  when  the  young  are  fome- 
what  grown,  the  mother  kills  the  moft  feeble,  or  the  mofl  vora- 
cious. They  are  firft  white,  then  yellow,  at  kfl  light  brown  ; 
age,  hunger,  captivity,  difeales,  make  them  whiter.  Is  faid  to 
live  above  a  hundred  years,  and  to  die,  not  of  old  age,^  but 
from  the  beak  turning  inward  on  the  under  mandible,  and  thus 
preventing  their  taking  food.  Drinks  but  feldom,  perhaps,  at 
liberty,  not  at  all,  as  die  blood  of  his  prey  ferves  to  quench  his 
Ihirft. 

The  ^Sea-Eagle,  and  the  Ofprsy,  live  chiefly  upon  fifli. 
Build  their  nefts  on  the  fca-fhore,  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  on  the 
ground  among  reeds.  Often  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  rather  lefs 
than  thofe  of  a  hen.  They  catch  their  prey,  by  darting  down 
upon  them. 

The  Bald -Eagle  of  North  Carolina,  has  peculiar  habits^ 
When  the  eaglets  are  juft  covered  with  down,  and  a  fort  of 
white  woolly  feathers,  the  female  eagle  lays  again.  Thefe 
c^gs  are   hatched  by  the  war mth  of  the  recent  young,  whereby 
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the  flight  of  one  brood  makes  room  for  its  juft  hajtchedfuccefTors. 
T.  hefe  birds  fly  very  heavily.  They  often  attend  a  kind  of  fifli- 
ing-hawk,  which  they  ftrip  of  i<s  prey.  Generally  alfo  attend 
fowlers  in  the  winter,  and  feize  birds  that  are  wounded. 

M.  BufFon  confiders  as  genuine  eagles,  only  the  golden 
eagle  firft  defcribed,  the  common  eagle,  and  the  little  eagle  ; 
thereby  feparating  thofe  which  refide  entirely  on  land,'  from 
thofe.  which  prey  in  waters. 

The  common  eagle  is  brown  ;  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
inclining  to  red ;  tail-feathers  white,  blackening  at  the  ends; 
outer  ones,  on  each  fide,  afh- coloured ;  legs  cfcvercd  with 
feathers  of  a  reddifli  brown. 

The  bald  eagle^  brown  ;  head,  neck,  and  tail-feathers  white  ; 
thofe  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  brown. 

The  white  eugk^  the  whole  white. 

The  rough-footed  eagk^  dirty  brown  ;  fpotted  under  the  wings 
and  the  legs  with  white ;  the  ti;il -feathers  white  at  the  begin- 
ing  and  point;  leg-feathers  dirty  brown,  fpotted  with  white. 

The  white  tailed  cagle^  dirty  brown  ;  head  white;  ftems  of 
the  feathers  black ;  rump  inclining  to  black ;  tail-feathers,  firft 
half  black,  the  end  half  white  ;  legs  naked. 

The  erne^  d::ty  iron- colour  above,  iron  mixed  with  black 
below ;  head  and  neck  afli,  mixed  with  chefnut ;  points  of  the 
wings,  bb-.ckifh  ;  tail -f-^ja thers,  white;  legs  naked. 

"i  he  black  cagle^  blackifh  ;  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
mixed  with  red;  tail-feathers,  the  firft  half  white  fpcckled  with 
black,    the    other    half  blackifh ;    leg-feathers,    dirty    white ; 
/thou:5ht  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  brown  eagle. 

The  jca  eagle  inclining  to  white,  mixed  with  iron  brown ; 
belly  whiti;  with  iron- coloured  fpots  ;  covert  feathers  of  the 
tail,  wh'tiih  ;  tail-feathers,  black  at  the  extremity ;  the  upper 
part  of  thii  kg-feathcrs,  iron  brov/n. 

Tlie  ofp^-ey^  brown  above,  white  bclov/,  back  of  the  head 
white:  oU'r.vard  tail-feathers  on  the  inner  fide,  ftreaked  with 
white ;  legs  naked. 

The  yean  le  blarjc :  above,  brownish  gre}'',  below,  white, 
fpotted  with  tawnoy  brown;  tail-feathers  on  the  outfide  and 
extremity  brown ;  infide  white,  ftreaked  with  brown ;  legs 
naked. 

The  eagle  of  Brajily  blackifli  brown  ;  a(h-colour  mixed  in 
the  wings  ;  tail-feathers  white  ;  legs  n^kcd. 

The  Orooij^co  eagle^  with  a  topping  ;  above,  blackifli  brown ; 
6elow,  white,  fpotted  with  black;  upper  neck  yellow;  tail- 
feather?  brown,  with  white  circles  j  leg- feathers  white,  fpotted 
with  black. 
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The  crowned.  African  eagle^  with  a  topping  ;  the  tail  of  an 
n{h  colour,  ftreaked  on  the  upper  fide  with  black. 

The  eagle  of  Pondkherry  j  chcfnut  colour ;  the  fix  outward 
tail-feathers  black  one  half:  faid  to  be  the  moft  hig|ily  orna- 
mented bird  of  the  kiftd,  in  regard  to  mixture  of  colours. 


THE  VULTURE  and  its  AFFINITIES. 

Vultures  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  nakednefs  of  their  heads 
and' necks,  which  are  only  covered  with  a  very  flight  down,  or  ' 
a  few  fcattered  hairs.  Their  eyes  are  prominent.  Claws 
(horter  and  lefs  hooked  than  the  eagle's.  The  infide  of  the 
-wing  covered  with  thick  down,  different  from  all  other  birds  of 
prey.     Their  attitude  and  their  flight  heavy.     , 

The  Golden  Vulture  feems  foremoft  of  the  kind.  From  the 
beak  to  the  tail,  four  feet  and  a  half;  to  the  claws,  forty-five 
inches.  The  upper  mandible  nearly  feven  inches  long^  tail, 
twenty-feven.  Neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  red  ;  faint  on  the  ta;l, 
deeper  near  the  head :  l;>ack  black ;  wings  and  tail,  yellowifli 
brown. 

Cruel,  unclean,  indolent;  amazingly  acute  of  fmell,  having 
two  large  noftrils  without,  and  an  extenfiveolfadfcry  mem- 
brane within.  Have  both  a  crop  and  a  ftomach ;  which  mav 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  gizzard,  from  the  extreme  thickncls 
of  its  mufcles ;  whereby  they  feem  fitted  to  eat  corn,  &c.  when 
neceflfary  for  fubfiftence. 

In  Africa  and  Afia,  vultures  ^re  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  infide  down  of  the  wing  is  converted  into  a  warm  kind  of 
fur,  and  is  fold  in  the  Afia  tic  markets.     In  Egypt  a  fpecies 
flocks  around  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  is  there  protected,  and 
repays  that  proteftion  by  its  fervices,  in  devouring  the  carrion 
'  and  filth  which  might  otherwife  corrupt  the  air.     In  America, 
vultures  follow^  the  hunters  at  a  little  diftance.     When  they  fee 
a  beaft  flayed  and  abandoned,  they  call  out  to  each  other,  pour 
down  on  the  carcafe,  and  pick  its  bones  bare.  ,  "  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,"  fays  Kolben,  "  they  have  a  wonderful  method 
of  feparating  the  flefli  from  the  bones,  yet  leaving  the  ikin  en- 
tire."'   It  often  happens   that  an  ox,  returning  home  from  the 
plough,  lies  down  by  the  way ;  then,  if  the  vultures  perceive  it, 
they  fall  furioufly  down,  and  inevitably  devour  him.     I'hey 
fometimes  attempt  them  grazing,  and,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred, or  more,    make  their  attack  together*     Their  fenfe  of 
fmelling  is  fo  exquifite,  that  the  infl:ant  a  carcafe  drops,  the 
jvultures,  boating  from  all  quarters,   come  foufing  on  their 
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prey.*'  Th^  eat  lambs,  &c.  Serpents  are  their  ordinary  food.  * 
They  perch,  fevcral  together,  on  old  trees,  where  they  con- 
tinue all  the  morning,  with  their  wings  unfolded  ;  nor  are  they 
.fearful,  but  fufFer  people  to  approach  them  very  near,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  e^liiig.  Their  floth,  filth,  and  voraciouC- 
nefs,  almoft  exceed  credibility.  When  they  feed  at  their  eafe, 
they  fo  gorge  themfelves  that  they  are  unable  to  fly,  but  keep 
hopping  along  when  purfued.  At  all  times  are  of  flow  flight,  and 
with  difficulty  rife  from  the  ground,  being  utterly  helpleis* 
They  often  vomit  up  what  they  have  eaten,  and  then  fly  off 
with  greater  facility.  '       ' 

There  is  perpetual  enmity  between  the  vulture  of  Brazil  and 
the  crocodile,  which  lays  its  egr^s  (above  a  hundred)^  in  the 
fends,  on  the  fide  of  the  river.  She  takes  every  precaution  to 
hide  the  place  ;  but  a  number  of  vultures  (or  galinaflbs,  as  tbe 
Spaniards  call  tbem)  fit,  fllent  and  unfeen,  concealed  in  (bme 
neighbouring  forefl:,  and  view  her  operations.  They  wait  till 
ihe  his  laid  all  her  eggs,  has  covered  them  carefully  under  the 
fand,  and  is  retired  ;  then,  encouraging  each  other  with  cries, 
they  pour  down  on  the  nefl:,  lay  the  eggs  bare,-  and  devour  the 
whole  without  remorfe. 

Lay  two  eggs  at  a  time ;  produce  once  a  year.  In  Europe, 
make  their  nefts  in  inacceiiible  cliffs,  nor  dcfcend  but  when 
forced  by  indement  feafons. 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  birds  of  this  clafs,  is  the  fol- 
lowing.:— 

The  King  of  the  Vultures,  native  of  America,  in  fize 
equals  a  turkey  ;  his  wings  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  many  vul- 
tures; his  bill  ftrong  and  thick,  its  bafe  environed  and  covered 
with  a  large  indented  orange-coloured  /kin,  rifins;  to  the  head, 
fomfcwhat  like  the  comb  of  a  cock  ;  in  this  are  placed  ihe  nof- 
trils,  which  are  oblong  :  this  comb  falls  on  either  fide,  accord^ 
ing  to  tlie  movement  of  the  bird's  head.  The  eyes  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fcarkt-coloured  fldn  ;  the  iris  has  the  colour  and  , 
luflrc  of  pearl ;  the  head  ar.d  nc  ck  are  without  feathers,  co- 
vered with  a  fkin,  which  is  fiLfh- coloured  on  the  top  *of  the 
bead,  bright  red  beliind,  dufkier  bcf  )re.  Below  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  rifes  a  little  tufc  of  black  down,  from  whence  tnues 
and  extends  on  eadi  fide,  under  the  throat,  a  wrinkled  fk  n| 
brownifh,  behind  mingled  with  red  and  blue,  ftrcaked  with  little 
lines  of  black  down.  The  cheeks  or  fides  of  the  head  are  co- 
vered with  black  down  ;  and  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes,  be- 
hind the  corntr  of  the  bill,  is,  on  eagh  fide,  a  fpot  of  brownifh 
purple.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  i  ,  on  each  iide,  a  frrall 
tengitttdinal  ftrcuk  of  black  down ;   the  fpace  between  them 
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dufky  yellow;  the  fides  of  the  neck  are  red,  gradually  changing 
to  yellow  ;  below. the  naked  part  of  the  neck  is  a  collar,  for|ned 
by  long  foftifli  feathers,  deep  afti-coloured,  which  fufrouhd^ 
the  neck,  and  falls  on  the  breaft.  Into  this  collar  the  bifd  fome-' 
times  (brinks  his  neck,  and  part  of  his  head,  as  into  a  kind  of, 
hood,  whence  fome  have  called  him  monk.  The  breaft,  belly, 
thighs,  and  legs,  are  white;  the  wings  and  tail  black.  The 
feet  are  in  fome  yellowith,  in  others  blackifli;  the  claws  are 
fhort  and  crooked.  It  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  family.  Nei- 
ther its  habits  or  inftinfts  vary  from  thofe  of  the  tribe  ;  being 
flow  and  cowardly  j  living  on  rats,  lizards,  ferpents,  and  carrion 
or  excrement,  when  it  happens.  The  flefh  is  fo  bad,  that  even 
lavages  themfelves  cannot  abide  it. 


THE  FALCON,  and  its  AFFINITIES. 

Of  many  of  the  ancient  falcons,  formerly  ufed  in  the  chace^ 
we  know  only  the  names.  Thofe  ufed  at  prefent  are  the  gyr- 
Iklcon,  the  fajcon,  the  lanner,  the  facre,  the  hobby,  the  keftril, 
and  the  merlin.  Thefe  are  called  the  long-winged  hawks,  to 
diftinguifti  them  from  the  gofs-hawk,  the  fparrow-hawk,  the 
kite,  and  the  buzzard,  that  have  fliorter  wings',  and  are  too 
flow,  cowardly,  indolent,  or  obftinate,  to  furnilh  amufement 
in  the  fie^d.  Of  the  generous  tribe  of  hawks,  the  wings  reach 
nearly  as  low  as  the  tail.  The  firft  quill  of  the  wing  is  the 
longeft  ;  the  fecond  nearly  equals  it,  and  terminates  v.  in  a  pointy 
.which  begins  to  diminilh  at  about  an  inch  from  its  extremity. 
In  the  bafer  races,  the  tail  is  longer  than  the  wings ;  the  firft 
leather  of  the  wing  is  rounded  at  the  extremity,  arid  the  fourth 
feather  is  the  longeft.  The  generous  race  is,  from  this  length 
df  wing,  fwifter ;  from  their  fwiftnefs,  bolder  ;  and,  from  native 
.  generoiity,  more  docile  than  the  other. 

'The  gyr-falcon  exceeds  all  others  in  fize,  approaching  in 
.  magnitude  to  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  he^d  is  flat,  afti-co- 
loured ;  bill  blue,  ftrong,  thick^  fliort ;  the  hack  and  wings 
marked  with  black  fpots,  heart- (haped.  Courageous  and  fierce  ; 
he  fears  not  the  eagle  himfelf,  but  chiefly  flies  at  the  flfork,  he- 
roa,  and  crane.  Is  native  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  North, 
but  maintains  his  ftrdngth  and  courage  in  milder  climates. 

The  falcon-gentil,  and  the  peregrine-falcon,  are  much  leis 
than  the  gyr,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  raven.  The  falcon-gentil 
moults  in  Marcih,  often  fooner ;  the  peregrine-felcon  moults  in 
/Vuguft.    The  peregrine  is  ftronger  in  the  flioulder,  has  a  larger 
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eye,  more  funk  in  the  hesid,  fbronger  beak,  longer  Ieg$,  and  his 
toes  better  divided. 

v^l'he  lanncr  is  now  little  known  in  Europe.  The  (acre  is 
.diftinguifh(!d  by  legs  of  a  blueiih  colour.  Tfie  hpbby  is  ufe4 
for  fmaller  game,  for  daring  larks,  and  (looping  at  quails.  The 
keftiril  was  trained  for  the  fame  purpofes.  The  courage  of  the 
merlin,  though  he  is  not  much  larger  than  a  thru(h,  is  formi- 
dable to  birds  ten  times  his  fize.  He  has  often  been  known  tp 
kill  a  partridge  or  a  quail  at  a  fingle  pounce.  In  this  he  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  fpecies. 

TKe  hare,  partridge,  or  quail,  profitably  repay  the  trouble 
of  jiaking  ;  but  the  moft  delightful  fport  is  the  chace  of  the  her 
ron^,  kite,  or  wood-lark  :  for  thef'e,  when  threatened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hawk,  rife  into  the  ikies,  almoft  perpendicularly, 
(accompaiiied  by  their  ardent  purfuer,  who  tries  to  rife  above 
them)  till  they  are  loft  in  the  clouds  ;  they  defcend  ftruggling 
together  5  but  after  a  defperate  defence,  the  falcon  proves  vic- 
torious. When  a  lark  is  purfued  by  a  couple  of  merlins,  the 
amufement  is,  to  fee  one  of  them  mounting  to  get  the  afben- 
dancy  of  the  lark,  while  the  other,  lying  low  for  the  befl  adyan- 
tage,  waits  the  fuccefs  of  its  comp:inion's  efforts :  thus,  while 
one  ftoops  to  ftrike  its  prey,  the  other  feizes  it  coming  down* 
The  kite  and  the  gofs-hawk  approach  their  prey  fideways: 
thcfe  falcons  dart  perpendicularly  on  their  game,  defcending  from 
the  clouds  an  amazing  height,  with  incredible  fwiftnefs. 

The  bafer  races,  being  lefs  courageous,  are  more  patient ; 
and,  lefs  fwift,  are  more  canning.  The  kite,  diftinguifjied  by 
his  forky  tail,  and  his  flow  floating  motion,  feems  almoft  eVer 
on  the  wing,  and  to  rtft  on  the  air  without  effort.  He  lives  on 
accidental  carnage ;  ever  prowling,  hungry  and  defperate ;  is 
errquillte  of  fight ;  when  to  us  iiivifiblc  by  his  height,  v/iU  fly 
round  and  round  to  m;;rk  a  clutch  of  chickens,  and  fuddenly 
dart  like  lightning  on  one  of  the  brood,  and  carry  it  oft',  in  jfpite 
of  reiiftancc.  1  here  is  a  black  kite,  whofe  tail  is  not  forked  i 
in  fize  rather  lefs. 

The  buzzard  is  fluggifli,  inacStive,  and  often  remains  perched 
v/hole  days  on  the  fame  bough  :  lives  more  on  frpgs,  mice,  and 
infe6ls,  than  on  birds ;  or  by  robbing  the  nefts  of  other  birds, 
and  fucking  their  eggs.  His  figure  lndicat*:s  ftupidity  of  difpo- 
Jition.  Some  are  white,  fjme  have  whitifh  heads,  others  are 
Ipotted. 

The  honey-buzzard,  the  moor-buzzard,  and  the  hen-harrier, 
all  of  this  ftupid  tribe,  differ  chiefly  in  fize,  growing  lefe  in  the 
order  named.  .    ■    .  • 
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The  goferhawk  and  Iparrow-hawk  are  Ihort-winged,  and  un- 
fit for  training,  however  injurious  they  may  be  to  the  pigcon- 
houIe»  Length  of  body  twenty  or  twenty-one  inches ;  extent  of 
wiBgs,  expanded,  four  feet  and  a  half ;  tail  eight  inches. 

This  kind  heing  greatly  fpread,  has  feveral  varieties  in  fo* 
reign  part«,  differing  rather  by  plumage  than  manners,  and  by 
dimeniion  than  conformation. 


THE  BUTCHER-BIRDS. 

Th£  great  But£her*Bird  is  about  as  large  as  a  thrufh  ;  Is 
afh-coloured ;  its  bill  black,  an  inch  long,  and  hooked,  where- 
by,  together  with  its  carnivorous  appetite,  it  ranks  among  ra- 
pacious birds  :  its  legs-  and  feet  are  (lender.  The  lefTer  but- 
cher-bird is  butJitde  abpve  the  (ize  of  a  lark  ;  the  finalleft  not 
fo  big  as  a  iparrow.  Thefe  live  as  well  on  flefh  as  on  infeds, 
and.  Q&is  partake,  in  Tome  meafure,  of  double  qualities. 

The  moft  redoubtable  birds  of  prey  re^£l  them  ;  the  kite, 
ijie  buzzard,  and  the  crow,  feem  rather  to  fear  than  feek  an  en- 
gagement. Nothing  in  nature  better  difplays  the  refpe£):  paid 
to.  courage,  than  to  Tee  this  little  bird,  apparently  fo  contemp- 
tible, fl^  in  company  with  the  lanner,  the  falcon,  and  other  ty- 
IpBta  or  the  air>  without  fearing  their  power,  or  avoiding  their 
cdfentment.  Small  birds,  which  are  its  ufual  food,  'it  feizes  by 
the  throat,  and  jQtran^es  in  dn  inftant.  When  it  has  killed  a 
liird  or  inie£E,  fome  alfert  that  it  fixes  it  on  fome  neighbouring 
thorn,  and,  'witen  thus  fpitted,  pulls  it  to  pieces  with  its  bill ; 
fuppofing  that  as  nature  has  not  given  this  bird  flrength  fuffi- 
cient  to  tearjts  pcey  to  pieces  with  its  feet  (as  hawks  do)  it  has 
repourfe  to  this  expedient. 

During  fun|per,  flich.of  them  as  confliantly  refide  here  (for 
the  fmaller  red  butcher-bird  migrates  in  autumn,  and  returns  in 
fpring)  remain  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in 
winter  they  defcend  into  the  plains.  The  larger  kind  neftles  on 
the  higheft  trees  ;  the  leffer  builds  in  buihes  :  lays  about  fix  eggs, 
white,  encircled  at  the  bigger  end  with  a  ring  of  brownifh  red. 
The  female  feeds  her  brood,  while  very  young,  with  caterpil- 
lars and  other  infe(^ ;  but  foon  accuftoms  them  to  flefh,  which 
the  male  procures  with  furpriiing  induftry.  The  whole  br6od 
lives  in  one  family,  gensrally  compofed  of  the  male,  female,  and 
five  or  fix  young,     it  is  eafy  to  diftinguiCh  thef^  birds  at  a  diC? 
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Under  tfiis  clafe  we  may  rank  the  cock,  peacock,,  turioey^ 
pintada  er  Guinea-hen,  phea&nt,  buftard,  grous,  partridge 
and  quail.  Thefe  being  grant vorous,  fleisy,  and  ddicate,  um 
among  birds,  what  beads  of  pafture  are  among  quadmpeihi 
Their  fhort  wings  are  ill  formed  for  wandering,  and  their  mort 
bills  for  offence;  their  legs  are  ftrong,  but  their  toes  made  for 
fcratching  up,  and  not  for  hdding  or  tearing  ;  while,  their  ^s^ 
titnde  to  fatnefs  and  [ftefli,  renders  them  unwieldy,  andaimeft 
local,  by  their  incapacity  of  ftraying  fer*  They  arc  furniftcri 
with  a  very  ftrong  ftomach  (or  gizzard) ;  their  voradaufiiefi^ 
Srarce  knows  any  bounds;  even  in  aqrtivity,  diey  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  eating,  and  foon  grow  fat  and  unwiddy. 

Among  the  habits  peculiar  to  this  clafe  of  birds,  is  that  flf 
dufting  themfelves,  by  lying  flat  in  fome  dufty.  plac;^,  and- widi 
their  wings  and  feet  fcattering  the  duft  ov«i  cheir  viiuAt  kody. 
For  what  reaibn  they  do  this  is  not  eafy  to  explain^  whether  «i 
deftroy  infeds,  or  to  prevent  adhclion  of  their  -ftadidt^  or  fit- 
any  othen  ^  *'•? 


THE    BUSTARD 

Is  the  lai^ft  land-bird,  native  of  Bci|!ailf.  The  mci^sAd 
cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  flcAl, 
has  greatly  thinned  the  fpecies  ;  notwithftandingit  inh&bi«s:<m)y 
the  open  plain^  where  its  food  is  abundant,  and  whene  every' in^ 
vader  may  be  feen  at  a  diftance. 

The  male  weighs  about  twenty-five  pounds  (the.  fbmdle  is 
about  half  the  fize:  a  remarkable  difference);  Thie  nedt  is- a 
foot  long,  the  legs  a  foot  and  a  half,  covered,  with  fhudl' fc^es^^ ; 
three  toes  on  each  foot ;  under  the  foot,  is  a  callous  tut^epcte, 
ferving  as  a  heel.  The  wings  are  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip  ; 
flies  with  great  difficulty,  but  can  continue  feveral  miles.  The 
head  and  neck  of  the  male  are  afii-coloured  i  the  back  barred 

tranfverfely 


tranfverfely  with  black  and  bright  ruft  colour.  The  greater 
quilJ  feathers  are  black  ;  the  belly  white ;  the  tail,  confiiting  of 
twenty  feathers,  is  marked  with  broad  red  and  black  bars,  the 
legs  dufky.  The  male  (only)  has  a  tuft  of  feathers,  about  five 
inches  long,  on  each  fide  the  lower  mandible.  He  (only)  has 
alfo  a  pouch,  whofe  entran(5elies  immediately  under  the  tongue, 
capable  of  holding  near  feyen  quarts  of  water.  This  is  pro- 
bably filled  upon  proper  6cCa(io>ns,.  to  fupply  the  hen  tvfaen 
fitting)  or  die  young  bdbrfe  they  dan  fly. 

Tftey  haunt  plains,  dcfwns^  heaths,  and  upfends.  Their  febd 
Is  com,  berries,  and  large  eaith-worffis,  whofc  rtiolftliffe  e'iiabte 
tfiem  to  Kve  6A  plains  which  furtfifli  but  little  waiel-.  TheV 
itwdllow  pebbles  like  the  oftridh.  Thev  havfc  alvwys  cenriffefe 
placed  at  proper  erhinett'ces,  whleh'^varn  the  illotk  (tf  ffre  fiftafleft 
appearance  of  danger.  Are  feldorti  IfrolC,  but  often  tXAi  doWi 
by  greyhounds ;  having  fed  themfelves  fo  very  fet,  that  they  are 
unaole  to  .  fly  widioiit  great  preparafton,  which  gives  ah  ad- 
Vantage  to  their  purfuers. 

They  feparate  in  pairs,  about  the  latter  end  of  fuAflwer,  if 
there  be  a  fufficiency  of  females ;  if  not,  die  iHaleS  fight  till  one 
rf  them  falls*  The  niarey?ra/j  round  the  female,  artd  fpreads 
tis  tail  like  a  turkey-cock.  They  neftle  on  the  ground,  juft 
fcraping  a  hole  in  the  earth,  fometimes  lining  it  ^ith  a  liJ^'e 
IcHig.  gra6  or  ftraw.  Lay  two  eggs,  the  uzg  of  a  godfe-e^g, 
iKife  olive  brown,  marked  with  darker  fpots.  Hatch  in  abdiit 
nve  weekS|  and  the  yoiing  run  abdiit  as  fo6n  a3$  die^y  are  out  6E 
the  £bellr  They  affemble  in  flbdcs  in  CKlober,  and  keep  tb-- 
gedier  till  Ajpril. 

There  is  a  fmaller  buftard,  not  halJF  the  fi^  of  this,  being 
only  eighteen  inches  long,  but  of  the  faihe  manners.  Found  in 
France;  is  rare.  It's  flefll  is  brown,  but  excellent.  Cunning 
to  a  proverb. 

Mr.  Pennant,  places  the  Stone- Curlew,  as  a  tbird  of  this 
kind. 

In. Arabia,  is  a  tufted  buftard,  called  Lo-pong. 

In.  Africa,  a  buftard,  aih-coloured,  and  black ;  which  has 
been  miftakenly  called  a  flying-oftrich. 

In  India,  a  fmall  kind,  with  longer  leg^,  colours  black, 
brown,  and  grey's  inhabits  Bengal. 


THE 
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THE     TINAMOUS 

i 

Partakes  much  of  thp  buftard  and  partridge.  But 
whereas  thefe  European  birds  never  perch  upon  trees,  thofe  • 
which  refemble  them  in  America,  perch  ;  and" even  many  of  the  - 
web-footed  kinds  (which  in  Europe  is  neVer  feen) :  for  though 
they  frequent  the  water  in  the  day-time,  they  return  to  rooft  oh 
trees  at  night.  To  this  they  are  prompted  by  neceffity,  as  well 
to  avoid  beafts  of  prey,  as  ferpents,  and  the  innumerable  in- 
fers which  fwarm  in  thofe  countries ;  for  there  the  ants  alone 
compofe  immenfe  columns,  which  would  quickly  devour  any 
young  birds  they  could  envelope  during  their  fleep ;  and  cer- 
tain quails,  which  live  on  the  ground,  are  often  fwallowed  by 
ferpents.  Perhaps,  thefe  quails  arc  new-comers,  and  hereafter 
may  improve  in  carefulnefs. 

The  tinamous  is  often  called  partridge  by  the  colonifts: 
but  has  a  (lender  bill,  long,  fofc  at  its  extremity,  black  above^ 
white  below ;  noftrils  oblong,  placed  toward  the  middle  of  the 
bill>  the  hind  toes  (hort ;  nails  long,  large,  and. hollow;  feet 
fcaly;  wings  fhort.  They  perch  upon  trees  during  nieh^ 
fometimes  during  day;  but  never  feek  great  trees,  or  high 
branches.  Are  of  white  flelb,  good  to  eat,  feed  on  fruits,  ^ 
or  coffee-berries.  Scratch  a  hole  for  their  nefts,  lay  many 
eggs,  fly  heavily,  but  run  fwiftly ;  the  female  exceeds  the  male 
in  fize,  which  in  Europe,  is  peculiar  to  birds  of  prey.  There 
are  many  varieties ;  one  equal  to  a  pheafant  in  fize.  They  live 
in  woods.  A  fmall  kind  nefHes  in  trees  among  the  low 
branches.     Inhabits  South  America. 


THE     TURKEY, 

With  us,  when  young,  is  the  tendereft  of  birds ;  yet  wild, 
is  found  in  troops  of  hundreds  among  the  forefls  of  Canada  ; 
much  larger  than  in  their  ftate  of  domefticity,  and  more  beau- 
tiful ;  their  feathers  being  dark  grey,  bordered  on  the  edges  with 
bright  gold-colour.     The  Indians  hunt  them  with  a  dog,  which, 

when 
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when  they  fir  ft  difcover,  they  leave  far  behind:  he  follows,  fen- 
fible  they  muft  foon  be  tireci,  as  they  cannot  go  full  fpeed  long ; 
at  laft  he  forces  them,  quite  fpent  and  fatigued,  to  take  (belter 
in  a  tree,  where  they  fit,  till  the  hunter  comes  up,  and,  with  a 
long  pole,  knocks  them  down ;  if  one  is  (hot,  die  others  never 
attempt  an  efcape,  or  take  warning  by  its  fate. 

Stupid,  vain,  querulous,  yet  without  weapons.  Every  body 
knows  the  ft  range  antipathy  of  the  turkey- CQck  to  red;  how 
he  fwells,  and,  with  his  pecular  gobbling,  flies  to  brave  it.  ^  If 
the  head  of  a  turkey  be  fmeared  with  dirt,  the  reft  run  to  attack 
it  with  all  fpeed.  Two  of  them,  thus  difguifed,  will  fight  each 
odier  till  almoft  fufFocated  with  fatigue  and  anger.  Weak  and 
cowardly  againft  other  animals  ;  yet  there  is  none,  how  con- 
temptible foever,  that  will  boldly  face  the  turkey-cock,  but  he 
will  fly  from  it:  while,  with  the  infolence  of  a  bully,  he  pur- 
fues  any  that  feems  to  fear  him ;  yet,  .fometimes  they  will  defend 
theinfelves  againft  vermin,  as  ferrets,  &c. 

,The  female  feems  milder.  6eeks  grain  and  infe£bs ;  is  de* 
'  lighted  with. the  eggs  of  ants  and  caterpillars.  Lays  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggg,  larger  than  thofe  of  a  hen,  wbiti(h,  but  marked* 
with  (pots  refembling  freckles.  Her  young  are  extremely  ten- 
der ak  firft,  and  often  have  not  ftrength  to  pierce  the  (hell  which 
includes  them«  -* 

Properly  Tpeaking,  the  turkey  has  two  tails,  one  fuperior,  the 
other  inferior  j  the  firft  compofed  of  eighteen  great  feathers» 
which  he  can  ere£t:  at  pleafure,  the  other  horizontal,  as  ufual* 
The  male  has  a  fpur  on  his  leg.     Some  are  tufted. 

When  grown  up,  turkies  are  hardy  birds,,  bearing  even  ex- 
pofure  to  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  feed  themfelves  at  very  little 
e^cpence.  Thofe  ©f  Norfolk,  are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  of  this 
kinedbm,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  In  the  Eaft^ 
Indies  (where  they  are  known  only  in  their  domeftic  ftate) 
they  grow  to  the  weight  of  fixty  pounds.  Abundant  in  the 
Antilles,  where  they  breed  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Some  are  white,  others  black  and  white ;  often  white  and 
brownifh  yellow. 


THE    PEACOCK. 


When  the  peacock  appears  with  its  tail  expanded,  none  of 
the  feathered  creation  can  vie  with  its  beauty ;  but  its   horrid 


fcream 
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fcream  abates  the  pleafufe  of  vieivinc  it,  and  its  g^utboiif  ahdl 
depfjedation  render  it  a  noxious  donseftic  It  ibeds  its  tail.aar 
nuail)%  and  then  conceals  itfelf,  as  if  a/hamed.  la  laid  to  be 
very  fufceptible  of  flattery,  and  to  fpread  his  tail  if  carefiod,  but 
if  contenined,  to  clofe  it.  Is  tivo  years  coming  to  maturity^ 
Has  a  fpur  on  each  leg. 

Peacocks  were  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies :  diey.  are  ftill 
found  in  vaft  flocks,  wild^.in  the  iflands  of  Java  and  Ceylofu 

Peacock's  flefli  keeps  longer  unputrified  than  that  of  any. 
other  animal ;  even  feveral  years.  The  peacock  fixdfr  on  coni| 
preficrs  barley.  Is  very  proud  and  fickle ;  every  kind  of  food  it 
liiill  at  dmes  covet  and  purfue ;  infeds  and  tender  plants  often. 
Though  it  f}ies  heavily,,  walls  cannot  eafily  confine  it ;  it  ftrip» 
the  topsof  houies  of  their  tiles  or  thatch^  lays  wafte  tha.la-^ 
hours  of  the  gardener,  roots  up  his  choicdft  ieeds,  and  nips  bis 
favourite  flowers  and  buds. 

He  requires  five  females  at  leaft ;  and  if  there  be  not  a  fu£- 
ficient  number,  he  will  ev«n  force  the  fitting  hen.  For  diis 
reafoD,  thepcai-hen  end^vours  to  hide  her  neft.  She  fits 
tBventy  or  thirty  days.  hsiy%  five  or  fix  eggs  in  this  dim  ate  be- 
fore (he  fits :  Ariftotle,  fays  twelve ;  and  in  India,  tweaty  or 
thirty*.  Tlic  young,  do  not  (how  their  tufts  till  tbey  are  z- 
month  old ;  the  cock  does  not  acknowledge  them  till  tncn,  but 
hut  drives  them  ofF«  Being  troubled  with  in&ds,  they  fcratch 
^di  other  on  the  head. 

Tliere  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  fomc  of  which  are  white  $  yet 
retaining  fonie  marks  of  the  syes  on  their  tail-feathers,  others  are 
crofted;  that  which  is  called  the  peacock  of  Tibet,  is  the  moft 
beautiful  of  the  feathered  creation,  containing  in  its  pIuRK^^Il 
Ae  moft  viviJ  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  di^oftd 
in  an  almoft  artifical  order,  extremely  pleafing. 


THE      H  O  C  C  O  S 

Are  flrangers  to  Europe,  and  belong  only  to  the  hot  climated 
of  America.  Their  various  names,  as  given  by  various  tribes 
of  Indians,  have  grciitly  augmented  their  feeming  numbers: 
their  real  varieties  arc  confidcrable. 

The  hocco  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  turkey;  diftinguiflied  by  a 
creft,  ufually  black,  fometimes  black  and  white,  two  or  three 
io<;hies  high,  reaching  from  the  baf^  of  the  bill  to  the  back*  oL 

thT 


4»t  lieafi;  fhts  ttte  Itir4  etn  ere^  or  deprofs  Bf  will :  tike  creft  is 
ciNPitAd  of  HarroMT  fbfttbers  incHiiing  bipkSyard,  but  their  points 
l^'Oiiig  forwards  amoiig  lh««i,  are  feveral  indofod  in  ^  kind  of 
e^yering  bidf  their  longth^  The  reigmng  colour  of  the  plumage 
h  biack  velveted,  (bmetimes  fpeckled  with  white.  Some  have  a 
ydbw  ikin  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  which  includes  thd  nofh-ils ; 
tJI^'s^ktO)  extending  on  each  fide  the  head,  furroiuids  the  eyes ; 
in  others,  it  become^  a  kind  of  knob  (m  the  bafe  of  the  fuperidr 
mandible.  Peaceable,  and  even  ftupid,  fociable,  and  dbmeftie, 
eafiljr  tamed ;  though  one  wanders  for  in  the  day-tim6,  he  re- 
turns at  eyeninp,  and  knocks  at  l^e  door  for  admiffi<m;  pulls 
ifa^  ftrvwnfis  by  meir  clothes,  when  they  forget  him ;  follows  his 
fiuifler  every  where.  In  the  wild  irate, '  inhabit  mountains ; 
feed  on  fruitsj  perch  on  trees  during  night ;  fly  heavily^  walk 
tipldly ;  the  white,  good  eating,  but  rather  dry. 


f  •  * 


THE-    PHEASANT 


N" 


Was  brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the  PhafiSj  a 
river  of  Colchis^  in  Afia  Minor,  from  whence  their  name; 
and  is  faid  to  be  firft-  brought  by  the  Argonauts,  in  their 
fUnous  expedition.    The  Afiatic  are  (till  the  fineft  known, 

N  63^  to  the  peacock,  the  moft  beautiful  pf  birds,  a$  well  for 
the  vivid  colour  of  the  plumage,  as  for  their  happy  mixtures  and 
jr^iety. 

•  '  Thii  iris  is  yellow,  the  eyes  furrounded  with  fcarlet,  fprinkled 
with  fmall  (pecks  of  black.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  head  are^ 
bhckiih  fesithers  mii»d  with  (hining  purfde.  The  top  of  the 
headf  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  tinged  with  a  fbining 
darkifii  green.  In  fonjie,  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  fhining  blue ; 
the  head,  and  upper  part  of  ^  neck,  appeareither  blue  or  green, 
as  difFercndy .  beheld  by  a  fpediator*  The  breaft,  fhoiilders, 
middie  of  the  back,  and  the  fides  under  the  wings,  have  a  black- 
i(h  ground,  with  reflections,  black  or  purple,  according  to  dif- 
fer^it  lights ;  under  which  is  a  tranfverfe  ftreak  of  gold-colour. 
The  tail,  from  thp  middle  feathers  to  the  root,  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long ;  the  legs,  feet,  and  toes,  are  dufky.  On  the  legs  are 
black  fpurs,  fhorter  than  diofe  of  a  cock.  A  inembrane  larger 
Aan  idual  among  the  poultry  kind  conn^s  the  toes,  as  if  ad- 
vftncinr  to  the  water-burd  claJlbs.  Tl)e  male  is  moft  beautiful. 
Jts  ilem  is  'confidered  as  a  great  dainty. 
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The  pheafant  has  multiplied  in  its  wild  ftate,  and,  as  if  dif- 
dainin^  the  prote£lion  of  man,  has  taken  (belter  in  woods  and 
forefts  (not  mountains) ;  attached  to  its  native  freedom,  and 
now  wild  among  us,  ornaments  our  parks  and  plantations, 
where  he  feeds  on  acorns  and  berries.  (In  Italy,  &c.  frequents  ' 
marflies.)  This  fpirit  of  independance  feems  to  attend  the 
pheafant  in  captivity ;  and  is  fo  influential  as  to  render  him  fo- 
litary*  In  the  woods,  the  hen  lajrs  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
eggs ;  in  a  domeftic  ftate,  feldom  above  ten.  Is  particular  in 
msdcing  her  own  neft,  in  coverts ;  when  wild,  fhe  maintains  her 
'brood  with  patience,  vigilance,  and  courage;  when  tame,  flie 
never  fits  well ;  and  as  for  leading  her  young  to  their  food,  flie 
is  utter Iv  io;norant  where  to  find  it,  and  they  ftarve,  if  left  foldy 
to  her  care.     Sits  twenty  to  twenty- five  days. 

Has  no  great  &gacity,  and  is  eafily  taken.  At  night  roods 
on  the  higheft  trees  of  the  wood,  the  head  under  the  wing ;  by 
day  defcends  among  the  lower  brakes  and  bulhes.  The^emale 
has  fcarce  any  voice  i  that  of  the  male  is  between  the  peacock 
and  the  pintado,  coniequently  far  from  melodious.  Whe|i  taken 
young  into  Leeping,  they  become  as  familiar  as  chicken  ;  if  de- 
ligned  for  breeding,  they  are  put  together  in  a  yard,  five  hens 
to  a  cock.  The  young  are  very  difficult  to  rear,  and  miifl  be 
fupplied  with  ant  eggs,  which  is  their  food  wh^n  v^ild :  other 
infcifts  make  a  variety.  lyive  fix  or  feven  years.  From  the 
common  hen,  coupled  with  the  cock-pheafant  (for  the  mix« 
ture  is  not  barren)  will  be  produced  a  fpecies  tamer,  ftronger, 
and  more  prolific.  This  is  probably  the  cocquar^  or  bafhird 
pheafant. 

It  is  affcrted  by  fome,  that  fuch  is  the  carnivorous  difpofi- 
tion  of  this  bird,  that  when  feveral  are  in  the  fame  yard,  if  ono 
lickens,  or  feems  to  pine,  the  reft  will  deflroy  it. 

There  are  white  pheafant?,  black  and  white  pheafants,  crefted 
pheaiants,  fpottcd  phealants  ;  but  of  all  others,  the  golden 
pheafant  of  China,  is  the  moft  beautiful;  his  plumage  red,  blue, 
and  gold.  He  is  fmaller  than  the  common.  The?  iris,  hill, 
and  feet,  yellow ;  his  tail  long,  no  red  round  his  eyes.*  The 
female  is  at  firft  but  dull  in  her  colours,  but  in  a  few  years  ac- 
quires all  the  brilliancy  of  the  male. 

There  is  alfo  a  horned  pheafant,  having  two  horitey  excre- 
fcen^cs  on  the  head,  blue,  cylindrous,  ohtufe,  inclining;  back- 
wards.  No  red  round  his  eyes,  but  black  hairy-looking  feathers, 
fomewhat  of  wattles  under  the  throat.     His  head  red. 

In  America,  a  bird  not  truly  a  pheafant,  but  reprefentative  of 
the  fpecies  named  Katraca.     China  and  Thibet  furnifli  feverai 

bird? 
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birds  allied  to  the  pheafant,  aad  to  the  peacock,  without  being 
truly  either. 


THE  PINTADA,  or  GUINEA-HEN, 

In  Tome  meafure  unites  the  charafteriftics  t)f  the  pheafeht 
and  the  turkey.  Has  the  delicate  (hape  of  one,  and  the  bare 
head  of  the  other ;  has  been  by  Pliny  called  humped^  which* 
tliough  it  is  not,  it  is  round-backed.  Is  about  the  fize  of  a  com- 
mon hen,  but  having  longer  legs,  looks  much  larger.  Has  a 
I'ound  back,  tail  turned  downwards.  The  head  covered  with 
a  kind  of  cafque ;  the  plumage  black,  or  dark  grey,  regularly 
ipeckled  with  white  fpots  not  unlike  pearls ;  has  wattles  undei^ 
the  bill,  which  do  not  proceed  from  the  lower  chap  (as  in  cocks) 
out  from  the  upper,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  air ;  while  its 
reftlefs  gait  and  odd  chuckling  found,  often  repeated,  diftinguilh 
it  from  other  birds.  By  forae  it  is  called  the  Barbary-hen,  by 
others,  theTamis  bird,  by  others,  the  bird  of  Numiaia.  We 
have  named  it  from  that  part  of  Africa,  from  whence  probably 
it  was  firft  brought  to  us. 

In  their  native  country,  go  in  vaft  flocks  in  quefl:  of  food. 
Their  habits  are  like  thofe  of  the  poultry-kind.  The  male  and 
female  are^  fo  alike^  that  they  can  hardly  be  d*flingui(bed  \  thq 
only  diflFerence  lies  in  the  wattles,  which  in  the  cock  are  bluifli  j 
in  the  hen,  more  inclining  to  red.  Their  eggs  are  fpeckled  ; 
in  our  climate,  they  lay  but  five  or  fix  in  a  feafon  \  but  are  far 
more  prolific  at  home,  where  they  will  lay  a  hundred  and  fifty 
by  proper  treatment.  They  are  kept  among  us  rather  for 
mow,  as  their  fiefh  is  little  efteemed,  and  as  they  are  trouble* 
fome  to  rear. 

There  are  many  varieties  ;  fome  quite  white,  fome  with  red 
combs,  fome  bluilh ;  fome  with  white  bands  on  the  breaft.  Is 
a  quarrelfome  bird,  of  a  ftrong  bill,  and  weak  head.  Thofe  of 
St.  Domingo,  often  frequent  the  marfhes. 

M.  BuflSn  thinks,  they  rather  refcmble,  upon  the  whole,  the 
partridge  than  the  pheafant.  Moft  authors  affirm,  that  they 
Jittle  regard  their  brood.  They  live  on  grain  and  infefts.  This 
bird  being  Afi-ican,  has  had  many  names ;  formerly  fome  Ma- 
hometans fold  them  very  dear  to  the  Chriftians,  under  the  name 
of  the  Jerufalem  bird  ;  but  the  fraud  being  discovered,  thefc  re^ 
fold  them  to  other  good  MuffUlmans,  at  an  extravagant  ratej 
under  Ae  title  of  Mecca  hens. 

Dd2  TH£ 
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THE     COCK. 

The  cock  feems  to  be  the  oldefl:  companion  of  manki 
and  (irft  reclaimed  from  the  foreft ;  in  confequence,  perhaps, 
exhibits  the  greateft  varieties ;  there  being  fcarce  two  bird» 
this  fpecies  completely  alike.     The  tail,  which  ornaments   C 
generality  of  thefe  birds,  is  wanting  in  fome ;  and  not  only 
tail  but  the  rump.     The  toes,  which  are  ufually  four  in 
poultry  kind,  in  a  fpecies  of  the  cock  are  five.     The  feather- 
which  lie  fo  orderly  and  (leek  in  moft,  arc  in  a  peculiar  br? 
inverted,  and  ftand  the  wrong  way;  a  f^Tccics  from  Japan^  L —      ^^ 
ftead  of  fbathers  feems  covered  with  hair.     Sonic  have  feaiher"'^^ ' 
to  the  feet ;  fome  even  to  the  claws.     The  cock  was  forbiddei'^- " 
food  among  the  ancient  Britons.  of 

The  cock  is  found  wild  in  the  ifland  of  Tiriian,  in  others  ol 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar^ 
Here  his  plumage  is  black  and  yellow;  his  comb  and  wattles^^j;^^ 
yellow  and  purple.     The  bones  of  thofe  of  the  Indian  woods,  of^ 
the  Philippine  lilands,  and  of  St.  Jago,  when  boiled,  are  black.  -^ 
Probably  this  tin£lure  proceeds  fropi  their  food. 

His  wings  being  (hort,  the  cock  rarely  flies  j  he  crows  indif-  " 
fercntly  night  or  day.  Some  hens  crow,  but  feebly.  Drinks 
by  raihng  His  head  and  fwalJowing;  fleeps  often,  {landing  onoiie 
leg,  and  hiding  his  head  under  his  wing.  On  his  head  is  a 
comb,  under  his  chiii  are  wattles,  which  are  a  double  mem- 
brane. His  claws,  when  four,  are  three  before  and  one  behind  j 
when  five,  two  behind.  His  featliers  are  remarkable,  by  grow- 
ing in  pairs  from  the  flefh.  His  tail  has  fourteen  fcatherSi  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  uniting  at  the  top.-  On  his'  legs  fpurs. 
He  is  very  watchful  and  fond  of  his  hens,  and  jealous  alfo. 

No  animal  has  greater  courage  than  the  cock,  when  op- 
pofed  to  one  of  his  own  fpecies.  in  China,  India,  the  Philip- 
pine Iflands,  and  all  the  Eaft,  cock-fighting  is  the  fpor^  of  kings 
and  princes.     With  us  it  is  declinir\g  daily. 

A  linglecock  fuflices  for  ten  or  a  do^en  bens;  but  he  fd&ii 
grows  old.  Hens  alfo,  as  they,  for  the  greater  part  cf  die  yeari 
dally  lay  eggs  fin  Samogitjn,  Malacca,  and  elfewhere,  twic6  a 
day;  inJllyria,  fays  Ariflj6tle,  three  times)  for  the  moft  part, 
after  three  years,  becom^'eflete  and  barreh";  for  when  they  have 
txhauftcd  all  their  feed-cggs,  of  which  ibcy  had  originally  but  a 
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certiun  quantity,  they  muft  neceflarily  ceafe  to  lay,  there  being 
no  new  ones  generated  within.  ' 

The  hen  leldom  hatches  a  brood  Tof  chicken  above  pnce  a 
feafon ;  will  lay  in  a  year  above  two  hxindred  eggs,  provided  (he 
be  well  fed,  and  fupplied  with  water  and  liberty.  Her  neft  is 
merely  a  hole  fcratched  in  the  ground  among  a  few  bufties. 

If  left  to  herfelf,  the  hen  would  feldom  lay  above  twenty  eggs, 
without  attempting  to  hatdi  5  but  while  her  eggs  are  removed, 
Ihc  continues  to  lay.  In  the  wild  ftate,  the  hen  feldom  lays 
above  fifteen  eggs.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  perfeverance  and  pa- 
tience of  the  fitting  hen  ;  me  continues  for  fome  days  immova- 
Me,  neglefting  even  food  (yet  the  hen  does  not  know  her  own 
eggs,  or  broo^  but  rears  ducklings,  even  though  they  be  water  > 
fowL)  She  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and  removes  diem  to  dif- 
ferent fituations.  In  about  three  weeks,  the  young  give  iigns 
rf  a  defire  to  burft  their  confinement.  When,  by  the  repeated 
^fibrts  of  their  bills,  they  have  broke  the  (hell,  fce  continues  fit- 
-  ting  till  all  are  excluded;  then  leads  them  forth  to  provide  for 
them  :  {he  abftains  from  all  food  that  they  can  fwallow ;  flies 
boldly  at  every  invader,  and  fometimes  furprifes  birds  of  prey 
into  flight  by  unexpe6led  refiftance ;  {he  ads  tlie  commander, 
and  by  variety  of  notes,  calls  her  train  to  their  food,  or  warns 
tbem  of  approaching  danger. 

Ten  or  twelve  chicken  are  the  greateft  number  a  good  hen 
can  rear  and  clutch  ;  but  by  the  artificial  method  of  hatching 
chicken  in  ftoves,  praSifed  at  Grand  Cairo,  they  produce  thou- 
i^ds.  In  our  colder  climate,  the  little  animal  may  equally  be 
hatched,  but  few  reach  maturity. 

A  capon  may  eafily  be  taught  to  clutch  chickens,  by  gra- 
dually introducing  them  to  his  acquaintance. 

Chemifts  (ay,  the  produ£ls  of  the  flelh  of  a  cock  and  a  capon 
are  not  alike;  capons  do  not  moult,  nor  crow  diflin<SUy;  but 
eat,  fleep,  and  &tten. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  on  young  cocks,  by  grafting 
a  fpur  into  their  comb,  which  has  taken  root,  and  grown  to' the 
length  of  two  inches  and  a  half,  afiliming  the  appearance  of  a 
llorn. 

The  fpecies  is  fpread  throughout  the  world ;  was  introduced 
into  America  from  Europe.  Some  are  tufted;  their  corfib  is 
Vifually  fmall.  The  Madagafcar  cock  is  extremely  fmall,  the 
^ggs  very  diminutive,  fincc  the  hen  often  hatches  thirty.  The 
^ava  and  Bantam  breeds  are  veryiinall.  Some  arefofbort- 
red,  their  wings  trail  on  the  ground.  The  frizzled  breed^ 
>te  feathers  ftand  up,  are  fuppded  to  be  natives  of  Aiia.  The 
lua  CQck  is  extremely  large,  and  has  a  double  cgmb  and  creft. 

THE 
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THE  COCK  OF  THE  ROCKS, 

Though  of  an  uniform  colour,  is  yet  among  the hanciromeft 
birds  of  America,  becaufe  his  colour  and  plumjge  are  beautiful. 
Eats  fruits,  perhaps  for  want  of  grain.     He  reicMnbles  tliecock, 
but  differs  by  the  form  of  his  toes,  which  are  united  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  the  nril  and  fecond  toes  to  the  third  articulation  ;  .the  fe- 
cond  toe  to  the  third,  only  to  the  fir  11  joint.     His  bill  is  com- 
preflcd  on  the  fides,  toward  the  extremity  j  tail  (hort  and  fquare ; 
as  alfo  fcvcral  feaih^^rs  of  his  wings.     His  principal  didiniSiion  is 
his  creft,  which  is  placed  longitudinally  on  his  head,  in  the  form 
of  a  femicirclc.     This  crell  is  not  fmglc,  buc  double,  formed  of 
two  planes  inclined  tv)  each  other,  and  meeting  at  the  funfimit. 
The  rrralc  is  a  beautiful  red,  the  female  brown  :  fhe  has  a  creft, 
but  lefs  full,  Icfs  clcvat'jd,  l.fs  rounded,  and  farther  advancing 
on  the  bill  than  the  male's.     Abouc  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.     The 

i'oung  male  is  brown,  like  the  female  ;  but  becomes  red  by  time. 
Inhabits  deep  chafms  among  rocks,  and  dark  caverns ;  fees  and 
flics  during  day,  but  more  and  better  by  twilight;  are  very  wild, 
can  only  be  (hot,  and  that  after  great  patience.  Their  flight  ra- 
pid, but  fliort.  1  hey  fcratch  the  ground  and  beat  their  wings 
like  the  cock,  but  do  not  crow ;  their  only  cry  refemblcs  the  f]3- 
lable  ke.  Wild  ameng  rocks  ;  in  a  flight  ncfl,  made  of  dry  wood, 
the  female  lays  two  eggs,  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's.  The  males 
quit  their  caverns  ofccner  than  the  females,  v/hichare  rarely  feen. 
May  be  tamed. 

There  is  a  variety  in  Peru,  wliich  has  a  long  tail ;  has  black 
about  his  plumage  ;  his  crell  Icfs  complete.  Thefe  might  be 
thought  the  reprcfcntativos  of  our  poultry  in  America,  but  that 
there  are  others,  which,  though  lcl5,  rifjnible  them  cldfer  by  the 
^omb  and  tail,  as  well  as  the  ijciicral  figure. 


T  H  E    A  G  A  M  I 

Inhabits  mountains  and  high  woods,  like  the  partridge  and 

pbeafant  j  is  about  two  feet  long ;  in  his  bill  refemblcs  the  cock 

kiixd  i  his  tail  (hort,  not  beyond  the  wings  when  clofed,  but 

ij.  overfhot 
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overlhbt  by  the  back  feathers;  legs  five, inches,  fcaly;  head» 
throat,  ana  neck,  downy  ;  the  front  of  the  neck,  fplendid;  the 
back,  and  b;\ck  of  the  neck,  black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
brownifli  red ;  the  reft  black,  as  alfo  the  wings  and  tail ;  the 
legs  greenifli. 

This  bird  is  fingular,  by  its  power  of  making  a  noife,  dull 
and  deep,  not  unlike  the  cooing  of  pigeons  ;  which  has  always 
bcei>  thought  to  proceed  from  the  anus,  but  which  rather  may 
be  regarded  as  a  particular  motion  of  the  lungs,  whofe  found  is 
heard  through  the  flefh :  this  toooj  tooo^  he  repeats  feveral  times^ 
and  often  when  urged  by  the  imitation  df  it  by  by-ftanders. 

Are  cleanly  birds,  drefs  their  feathers  with  their  bills,  leap 
and  beat  their  wings  freely.  Eat  grain,  fmall  fifh,  bread,  &c. 
Attaches  himfelf  like  a  dog  to  a  mafter,  and  diftinguiilies  him, 
leaps  upon  him  to  falute  him,  trumpeting  (as  fome  call  it)  ;  ryns 
to  meet  him  when  returning  home  ;  at  home  careffes  him,  and, 
iif  he  fuppofes  a  rival,  drives  him  ofF;  will  peck  the  negro  fer- 
vants  on  the  legs,  when  they  approach  his  matter ;  .obeys  the 
voice  of  his  matter ;  loves  to  be  ftroked  and  fcratched  on  his 
head  and  neck ;  cobies  to  table  without  being  called;  drives  ofF 
^1  the  cats  and  dogs  before  he  begins  to  eat ;  never  runs  away, 
but  avoids  the  blows  of  his  adverfaries  by  flying  up,  and  billing 
on  them  ;  may  be  taught,  like  a  dog,  to  guard  and  to  guide  a 
flock  of  fheep  ;  follows  his  matter  out  of  town,  and  returns  with 
him.  They  often  follow  fomebody,  to  whom  they  take  a  litin^, 
will  feek  and  find  him  out,  and  wait  at  a  door  two  or  three  hours 
till  becomes  out;  run  if  he  runs,  and  ftop  if  he  ftops.  Some 
will  attend  ftrangers  into  the  garden  of  a  houfe,  and  walk  with 
diem  in  every  turn  and  alley. 

When  wild,  go  in  troops  from  ten  to  forty,  fly  little,  but  run 
much,  and  fwiftly ;  nettle  at  the  foot  of  fbme  great  tree,  where 
they  make  a  hole,  but  no  nett ;  lay  ten  to  fixteen  eggs ;  the 
young  keep  their  firtt  down  longer  than  chickens,  &c.  till  fome- 
times  it  is  two  inches  long,  and  they  feem  like  beatts  covered 
with  hair.     The  young  are  no  bad  eating,  the  old  ones  dry. 


THE  GROUS,  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

The  Cock  of  the  Wood,  or  larger  Grous,  refembles  a 
^:xx:k  in  form,  in  bill,  in  the  red  fkin  over  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
Angularity  of  his  feathers,  which  grow  two  together  y  but  has 

neither 
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.her  wattles  nor  fpurs.     His  legs  are  featheredi  and  htl  Cm 
lewhat  indented.     His  tail  is  expanftble,  like  the  ttirkey^a^ 
chieAy  fond  of  a  mountainous  and  woody  fituatiOn,  in  ton^ 
rate  climatts ',  but  in  Hudlon's  Bay  he  prefers  the  plikim-     III 
inter  he  refides  in  the  darkeft  reccfTcs  of  the  woods  ^  in  funk- 
ier he  ventures  from  his  retreats^  to  make  (bort  depredations 
<n  the  growing  corn.     Being  greatly  fought  after,  he  is  alifiys 
^n  his  guards  and  fcldom  furprifed.    I'hoie  who  would  take  kinod 
muft  venture  up  to  his  native  retreats.     When  in  the  forefti  at- 
taches himfelf  principally  to  the  oak  and  the  pine-trees  s  the  ooikIs 
of  the  latter  ferving  for  his  food,  and  the  thick  boughs  for  an 
habitation.     Sometimes  will  ftrip  one  tree  of  its  cones,  haforc 
he  will  deign  to  touch  thofe  of  another.     Feeds  alfo  on  ctaiii* 
berries,  and  ants"  eggs,  which  feem  a  high  delicacy  to  all  birds 
of  tlie  poultry  kind. 

Durin*;  February,  March,  and  April,  this  bird  is  feen,  at  fun- 
rife  and  fun-fet,  extremely  a&tve,  on  one  of  thelargeft  brancbos 
of  a  pine-tree ;  his  tail  raifed  and  expanded  ;  his  wings  lowtred; 
he  walks  backward  and  forward,  his  neck  Aretched  out,  bis  head 
fwoln  and  red,  and  making  a  thoufand  ridiculous  poftures :  bis 
cry,  upon  th;it  occafion,  is  a  kind  of  loud  explofioOi  which  18 
initantly  followed  by  a  n^fe  like  the  whetting  of  a  fey  the,  which 
commences  and  ceafes  alternately  for  about  an  hour,  9nd  is  tiscn 
terminated  by  the  fame  exploiion.  All  this  time,  the  bird  foKtIs 
deaf  and  infeniible  ;  even  though  fired  at,  he  continues  his. call .j 
and  this  is  the  opportunity  fportfmen  generally  take  to  fhooC  him. 
At.  all  other  times,  he  is  timorous  and  watchful ;  but  noW  he 
feems  entirely  abforbed  by  his  infttnc^s.  I'his  extraordtoary  07, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  clapping  of  the  wings,  is  no  uxxier 
AnijQbcd,  tiian  the  females  hearing  it,  reply,  approach,  fud  place 
themfelvcs  under  the  tree,  from  whence  the  cock  delcends.  Oae 
cock  will  cngrofs  the  females  of  a  conlioeriible  diftrid. 

The  female  is  much  Icifs  th;in  her  mate,  and  entirely  J&Bers 
in  plumage,  fo  that  fne  might  be  miftaken  for  a  bird  ofjMMlier 
fpccics :  lays  fix  to  nine  eggs,  white,  marked  with  yellow,  largnr 
than  a  common  hen's  egg :  me  generally  lays  them  in  a  dry  pbce 
and  a  moify  <irc)unt\  ajid  hatches  them  without  the  comp;my  of 
the  cock.  Wiicn  ihe  i$  obliged,  during  the  time  of  incubation," 
to  leave  her  eggs  in  qucft  of  ioocJ,  flie  covers  them  up  fo  artfully, 
wlih  mofs  or  diy  leaves,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  difcover 
tiicm  :  2nd  often  keeps  to  her  aell^  though  ftrangers  attempt  to 
drag  her  away. 

As  foon  ai  the  young  are  hatched,  they  run  after  their  mother, 
th(;ugh  ibmetimes  not  entirely  difengaged  from  the  fheH.  The 
iitn  leads  them  into  the  woods.     They  are  hardy,  and  their  food 
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ii  p&ntiiul ;  but  their  numbers  arc  thinned  by  rapacious  birds 
and  beifts  of  every  kind  j  and  ftill  more  by  their  own  contefts. 
The  brood  follows  the  mother  a  month  or  two ;  at  the  end  of 
which  the  young  males  entirely  forfake  her,  and  keep  in  har- 
mony together  till  the  beginning  of  fpring ;  when  they  confider 
each  other  as  rivals :  they  fight  like  game  cocks  5  and  are  fo 
inattentive  to  their  own  fafety,  that  often  two  or  three  are  killed 
at  a  fhot 

The  Black:  Cock  is  greatly  fimilar  to  the  foregoiiiff,  in 
form  and  manners  j  but  is  much  fmaller,  not  weighing  aoove 
four  pounds;  is  almoft  black  (the  hen  grey)  and  has  a  fprked 
tail,  flat,  and  divided  in  the  middle,  the  ends  turning  outward. ' 
They  deepen  in  blacknefs  gradually ;  and  gradually  acquire,  as 
they  become  old,  a  number  of  \^ite  fpots  on  their  tail.  Some- 
times eats  fcarce  any  thitig  during  two  or  three  months  in , 
Irititer. 

There  is  alfo  a  black  cock,  whole  tail  is  not  divided,  but  full. 

Another  kind,  native  of  Courland,  changes  colours  with  the 
/eafbn.     Male  and  female  are  alike ;  do  not  perch  upon  trees. 

Of  niuch  the  fame  general  habits  are  the  Red  Cock  of 
Scotland,  th^t  of  the  Alps,  atid  the  Ptarmigan  j  all  may  be 
Icriown  by  the  fcarlfet  fkln  above  the  eyes. 


The  partridge  and  its  VARIETIES. 

Of  Partridges  are  two  kinds  ;  the  grey  and  the  red.     TTie 
"xr^i  is  the  largeft,  and  often  perches  on  trees ;  the  grey,  which  is 
crommon  in  fiiigland,  is  mofl  prolific,  and  always  keeps  on  the 
ground. 

Is  found  in  every  country,  arid  •  in  every  climate  ;  fecms  to 

a.dapt  itfelf  to  the  climate  where  it  rcfidcs.     In  Greenland,  is 

*^^<>Wn"in  fumrher  j  but  when  icy  winter  fets  in,  takes  a  covering 

f^'te'd  to  the  feafon  ;  is  clothed  with  warm  down  beneath  ;  and 

^  plumage  afTumes  the  colour  of  the  fiaows  among  which  it 

j^as.     (VVTiite  partridges   have  alfo  been  taken  in  England. 

There  is  a  grey-white  kind)*    \Vhrlc  thofe  of  fultry  Barakonda, 

^^^  longer  legged,  fwifter,  and  choofe  to  refide  in  the  higheft 

'^^^^fcs  smd  precipices. 

,     TT'he  ihale  vhll  purfue  the  hen  even  ta^  her  neft  ;  and  break 
l^T    ^ggSj  rather'  than  not  irtdtrlge  his   inclinations.     Though 
^^  young  have  kept  in  flocks  during   winter,   when  they  pair 
'^  H^rmg,  their  focicty  difperfes,  and  terrible  combats  enfue, 
f^artlH.  No.  17.  Ee  The 
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The  old  partridges  form  dieir  nefts  with  much  greater  pre-. 
caution  than  thote  inex(>erienced ;  as  well  to  provide  againft 
Wet  as  againft  enenues.  La]rs  often  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs ; 
nearly  rdembling  thofe  of  pigeons.  Sits  about  three  wedcs^ 
and,  during  fitting,  lofes  moft  of  her  feathers  on  the  belly.  Sits 
very  affiduoufly.  Both  parents  contribute  to  the  training  of 
their  young.     Never  drink  in  fummer. 

When  a  dog  or  other  enemy  approaches  the  neff,  the  female 
ufes  every  means  to  draw  him  away;  keeps  juft  before  him| 

tretends  to  be  incapable  of  flying,  hops  up,  then  fidls  before 
im,  ftill  near  him ;  but  when  me  has  drawn  him  away  from  her 
treafure,  fhe  takes  wine,  and  leaves  him  to  gaze  after  her  in 
despair.  The  fiune  is  uid  of  the  maler  After  the  dog  is  with-» 
drawn,  (he  calls  her  young,  who  alTemble  around  ner,  amd. 
follow  where  (he  leads ;  generally  ten  to  fifteen  in  a  covey ; 
five  from  fifteen  to  feveliteen  years. 

The  feet  of  partridges  are  yellow,  when  thev  are  quite  young ; 
then  they  whiten ;  afterward  become  brownifn ;  and  in  thofe  of 
three  or  four  years,  become  quite  black;  this  is  a  mean  of 
knowing  their  age.  There  are  always  more  males  than  fe- 
males, by  nearly  one  third.  They  are  not  wandering  birds^ 
but  quit  as  little  as  mav  be  their  native  haunts*  When  diey 
fear  birds  of  prey,  they  nuddle  together  as  clofe  as  poffiUe.  Par- 
tridge-eggs are  often  hatched  by  hens ;  the  young,  thus  brought 
up,  ever  retain  the  habit  of  anfwering  to  the  voice  of  hens. 
Can  never  be  throughly  tamed,  like  domeftic  poultry. 

In  Syria,  is  a  little  grey  partridge,  of  a  longer  Dili,  yellow 
legs,  and  wandering  manners.  Elian  mentions  a  black  jpar- 
tridge  near  Antioch.  The  mountain  partridge  feems  interme- 
diate between  the  grey  and  the  red. 

The  Red  Partridges  inhabit  heathy  mountains;  in 
fummer,  among  the  bufhes ;  in  winter,  under  die  fhelter  of 
rocks  that  have  a  fiivourable  expofure.  They  fly  heavily; 
when  purfued,  plunge  down  precipices,  and  re-afcend  afltr  qie 
danger  is  over  -,  in  the  plains,  they  often  conceal  themfelves  in 
the  earth.  Are  not  fo  (bciable  as  the  grey  y  yet  it  is  {aid,  they 
have  been  obedient  to  the  word  of  conunand  in  troops ;  but  this 
feems  to  be  exaggerated^  in  regard  to  abird  which,  when  caged, 
torments  himfelf  to  death,  or  fra<5lures  his  flcuU  againft  the  Mrs 
of  his  prifon,  and  whiqh  refufes  to  propogate  a  race  of  flkves 
even  amid  plenty,  and  accommodation  of  every  thing  but 
liberty. 

There  are  many  birds  related  to  the  partridge,  and  difperfed 
kn  moft  climates.  Thofe  of  North  America}  if  not  partridges, 
gre  their  reprefentatives. 

THE 
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THE     Q^U  AIL 

Is  not  above  half  the  fize  of  a  {lartridse.  The  feadiers  of  thie 

head  are  black,  edged  with  rufty  brown ;  toe  breaft  pale  3reUowi/h 

red,  fpotted  with  black ;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  marked 

wuh  lines  of  pale  yellow,  die  legs  are  pale.     Differs  in  colours 

and  fiee,  and  in  being  a  bird  of  paflage,  from   the  partridge 

'  which  it  refembles  in  its  general  habits ;  but  is  fiitter. 

.  The  quail  is  a  bird  of  pailage ;  yet,  if  we  confider  its  he^vy 

flight  its, dearth  of  plumage,  and  its  corpulence,  it  is  furprifing 

how  a  bird,  apparently  fo  Ul  qualified,  (hould  take  fudi  extenfive 

journeys.     However,  nothing  is  more  certain*    When  they 

cro&  the  Mediterranean,  they  choofe  a  favourable  Wind,  accorcU 

ing  to  the  point  to  which  they  are  palling ;  the  fouth  wind  is 

laid  to  be  unfavourable,  as  it  retards  their  flight,  bymoiftening 

their  plumage.     When  their  way  lies  over  land,  they  advance 

rather  by  n^ht  than  by  day ;  and  fly  very  high. 

They  aflbciate  for  this  flight,  but  feparate  when  it  is  over : 
beiog  lefs  focial  or  docile  than  the  partridge.  Their  deAre  of 
pafftng^  exdtes  even  tho(e  brought  up  from  the  neft  in  cages, 
twice  a  year,  in  April  and  September,  lafting  about  thirty  days  ; 
beginning  daily  an  hour  before  fun  fet.  Quails,  thus  prifoners, 
run  from  end  to  end  of  their  cage,  rufh  violently  againft  its  co- 
vering, often  fo  vehemently  as  to  fall  fenielels  by  the  blow* 
Thus  agitated  they  have  pafTed  the  night,  and  on  the  morrow 
been  fatigued,  fleepy,  and  moping.  The  fame  quails  re-vifit 
die  £une  places.  They  are  fometimes  heard  high  in  the  air,  in 
the  fine  nights  of  fpring.  As  foon  as  arrived,  they  begin  to  lay. 
They  do  not  pair.  The  young  foon  quit  the  mother.  They 
moult  twice  a  year,  at  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  end  of  fummer; 
£ach  mouldng  lafts  a  month.  Though  the  voice  of  the  female 
is  to  us  very  weak,  the  males  run  to  it  from  half  a  league 
4iftance. 

In  England,  diey  quit  the  inland  countries  for  thofe  bordering 
on  the  fea,  where  they  continue  all  winter.  If  froft  or  fnow 
drive  them  out  of  the  ftubble  fields  or  marfhes,  they  retreat  to  the 
iea-fide,  (belter  themfelves  among  the  weeds,  and  live  on  what  is 
dirown  up  from  the  fea# 

Thefe  birds  feldom  lay  more  than  fix  or  feven  whitifb  eggs, 
xnarked  with  ragged  ruft-coloured  fpots.     But  their  ardour  is 

£  e  2  exceiSve ; 
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exceflive;  they  are  fierce  at  that  feafon  to  each  other,  fight  def- 
perately,  and  are  at  that  time  eafily  taken.  Quail-fighting  was  a 
^vourite  amufement  among  the  Athenians,  and  in  Italy ;  as  it 
is  alfo  in  China  ;  where  they  warm  their  hands  by  holding 
quails  in  them.  Its  flefh  is  confidered  as  a  very  great  ddicacy^ 
diough  fat.  Quails  are  eafily  caught  by  a  call ;  the  fowler  imi- 
tates the  voice  of  the  female,  with  his  quail-pipe,  which  the  cock 
hesiring,  approaches  with  the  utmoft  afiiduity.   ' 

Th^e  is  a  white  quaiL  The  Chinefe  quail  is  lefs.  than  our'«r 
The  Madagascar  quail  has  only  three  toes,  placed  forward,  to 
eacl^  foot.  The  quail  of  Java  is  fa  fond  of  the  fuA-fliiiie»  that 
at  nig^t  if  wraps  itfelf  in  its  wing,  and  does  not  quit  its  letharapr 
till  the  fun  appears.  If  kept  in  a  cage,  it  roufl  be  expoled  to  the 
fon,  and  the  cage  mufl  have  a  bottom  of  Ouid,  and  wnf>ptr8  of 
linen,  to  retain,  the  heat,  or  it  will  quickly  lannifli  and  diCi  It 
goes  in  company^  and  bias  a  ibmewhat  longilh  bill* 
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This  chfe,  tiiough,  with  refpefb  to  naaiH  rather  noxieiia 
f:kan  l^eneficial ;  falfe,  noify^  and  troubiefome ;  yet>  ^ith  reipeft 
tcveflch  other,  is  highly  ingenious,  a£tive,  andrfocial;  cooftvit  to 
their  comhttSy  ten&r  to  tkeir  young,  true  to  their  rafie>  and 
friendly  ta  each  other.  They  build  in  trees  or  bofhes,  the  male 
fake»  his  ihare  in  the  labours  of  building,  and.  often  .reliieves  his 
msuse  in  thedutie^  of  incubation*  When  the  young  are  excluded^, 
both  are  equally  adive  in  procuring  them  prov.i(iozi» 

They  ibinetimes  live  in  focieties,  and  watch  not:  only  for  their 
own,  bi^t  the  general  fafety,  and  for  that  of  every  bird  of  the  groBrew 
Bqiudly  remarkable  in  their  iuftin£i;s  and  dieir  oqaacity;  the 
whole  tribe  is  cunning ;  will  fetch  and  carry  with  grea^  docility.. 
T*hey  have  a  fingi^lar  paifion  for  ihining  fubflances  and  toys. 
They  agree  in  having  hoarfe  voices,  flight  ac^ve  bodies,  and  a^ 
facility  of  fiight  that  baffles  ev«n  the  rapaqious  Jcinds  io^purfiiit.. 


The  raven,  CROW,  and  their  AFFINITIES* 

The  Raven,  the  Crow,  and  the  Rook,  are  fo  well  known» 
that-  dtfcription  is  needlefs.  The  raven  is  the  largeft,  and  alfbt 
diftinguilhcd  by  his  bill  being  fomewhat  the  mofl  hooked.  Thfi^ 
crow  and  the  rook  flrongly  refemble  each  other.  The  chief  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  bill  of  the  rook ;-  which  is  bare  of  feathers^ 
and  whitilh ;  the  glofs  of  its  feathers  is  purple;  thofe  iathe  car*^ 
rioii*crow  are  dirty  black. 

The  raven  and  the  crow  both  feed  on  carrion,  fly  in  pairs^ 

and  will  deilroy  other  birds,  if  they  can  furpnfe  them ;  whereas 

the  rook,  the  daw,  and  the  Cornifh  chough   (which  may  bet 

lanked  in  this  order)  are  fociable  and  harmlefs ;  living' on  infers 

and  grain. 

The   Rave^  is  found  throughout  the  world,  (bong  and 

liardy ;  when  other  birds  feem  benumbed  with  cold,  or  pining 

Xvith  fitmine,  the  raven  is  adiive  and  healthy ;  nor  do  the  heats 

^  the  line  opprefs  him.     Is  fometimes  feen  milk  white,  proha-! 

Imbly  the  e%^  of  a  ri|;orous  climatie  y  but  icfnetimes  white  are 

found 
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found  in  the  lame  neft  with  black  ones.    The  Mexican  raven 
IS  black  and  white ;  fome  have  a  white  collar. 

A  raven  may  be  trained  up  for  fowling  like  a  hawk  ;  may  be 
taught  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  fpaniel  >  to  fpeak  like  a  parrot ; 
to  afk  for  food  when  hungry ;  and  to  (ing  like  a  man. 

Bufy,  inquiiitive)  and  impudent,  he  ftrolls  every  where,  drives 
off  dogs,  perplexes  the  poultry,  and  is  particularly  affiduons  in 
cultivating  the  good-will  of  the  cook-maid.  A  glutton  by  na«> 
ture,  and  a  thief  by  habit ;  beflde  petty  depredations  on  the 
pantry  or  the  larder,  he  foars  ;it  magnificent  plunder,  and  fecretes 
toys,  rings,  money,  and  baubles.  In  his  wild  ftate,  nodiing 
comes  amifs ;  whether  his  prey  be  living  or  long  dead,  he  &Ut 
to  with  voracity ;  and  when  he  has  gorged  himfelf,  flies  to  ac* 
quaint  his  fellows.  Jf  in  his  flights  he  perceives  no  hopes  of 
carrion  (and  his  fcent  isfo  exquifite,  that  he  can  finell  it  at  a  vaft 
difkuice)  he  contents  himfelf  with  fruits,  infects,  and  the  ac*- 
cidental  defert  of  a  dunghilL  Thucydides  fays,  he  abftains  firom 
bodies  dead  of  the  plague. 

Neftles  in  trees,  lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  pale  green,  marked  with 
finall  brownifli  fpots;  fits  about  twenty  days,  during  which  the 
nialefeed3  the  female.;  live  fometimes  in  pairs  many'  years  to-r 
gether  iri  confiancy ;  fometimes  afTemble  in  great  numbers  9 
build  in  high  trees,  or  old  towers  (in.  the  beginning  of  March* 
in  England)  in  unfrequented  places,  and  drive  all  other  birds 
from  meir  vicinity,  even  their  young,  when  sEble  to  (hift  for 
themfelves.  The  young  are  at  firft  whitifli ;  the  mother  feeds 
them  widi  food  fi-om  her  crop,  like  the  pigeon ;  they  moult  but 
llowly ;  when  very  old,  from  black  become  yellow ;  the  organs 
of  hearing  are  remarkably  complicated.  Plutarch  fays,  they  have 
feUen,  ftunned  by  the  (houts  of  a  multitude.  Hates  the  owl, 
and  never  fees  him  without  a  cry. 

The  Romans,  who  thought  this  bird  ominous,  paid  it,  from 
motives  of  fear,  moft  profound  veneration.  They  reckoned 
fixty-four  diflFerent  infle£);ions  of  its  voice,  and  many  odier 
minor  difi^erences,  each  of  which  was  fignificative :  fome  were 
fo  infatuated,  as  to  hope,  by  feeding  on  the  bird,  tp  attain  its  gift 
of  prophecy*  Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  live  near  a 
hundred  vears. 

The  Carrion  crow  refembles  die  raven  in  its  appetites, 
its  laying,  and  manner  of  bringing  up  its  young.  It  differs  in 
being  lefs  bold,  lefs  docile,  and  lefs  fiivoured  by  mankind.  Is 
very  fond  of  partridge-eggs. 

The  RoYSTON  crow,  or  hooded  crow,  is  about  the  fize  of 
^e  two  former.  The  breafl,  belly,  back»  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  pale  alh-colour  s  the  bead  and  wings  gloiied  over  with  a 

fine 
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fine  blue.  He  is  a  bird  of  paflage,  vifiting  this  kingdom  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the  fpring.  He  breeds, 
however,  in  different  parts  of  the  Britifli  dominions  i  and  his 
neft  is  common  enough  in  trees  in  Ireland. 

The  Jack-daw  is  black,  but  afh-coloured  on  thebreaft  and 
belly ;  the  fize  of  a  pigeon  ;  docile  and  loquacious.  His  head 
large  for  the  fize  of  his  body ;  many  of  them  are  of  pafTage* 
Builds  in  fteeples,  old  -caftles,  and  high  rocks ;  laying  five  or 
fix  eggs  in  a  feafon ;  very  fond  of  partridge^eggs. 

The  Cornifb  Chough  is  like  a  jack-daw,  but  bigger,  and 
alinoil  equals  a  crow.  Feet  and  legs  long  (like  thbfe  of  a  jack- 
daw) and  red ;  plumage  black.  Frequents  rocks,  old  cafUes, 
and  churches,  by  the  fea-fide,  along  the  weftern  coafls  of  Eng- 
land* Thefe  are  birds  very  fimilar  in  their  manners,  feeding  on 
grain  and  infers,  living  in  fociety ;  lays  five  white  eggs,  (potted 
with  dir^  yellow. 

The  enough  has  been  known  to  take  pieces  of  firebrahds  from 
the  chimney,  and  thus  to  fire  a  houfe.  Aldrovandus  mentions 
one  that  broke  all  the  panes  of  glafs  within  reach,  doubtlefs  be- 
caufe  of  their  gliflering,  TTie  Alpine  chough,  has  yellow  legs 
and  bill ;  is  a  fmall  kind;    There  are  feveral  other  kinds. 

The  Rook  feeds  on  infects  and  com,  builds  in  the  neigh-  . 
bourhood  of  man,  often  in  groves  in  the  very  midft  of  cities, . 
from  whence  all  intruders  are  excluded ;  has  a  naked  whitifh. 
(kin  round  the  bafe  of  his  bill,  which  diftinguifhes  him.    Keep 
together  in  pairs ;  they  fit  up  a  commodious  neft,  compofed  of 
fticks  without,  and  of  fibrous  roots  and  long  grafs  within.  When 
the  female  begins  to  lay,  not  one  of  the  grove  wilt  moleft  her  ; 
but  fhoulda  foreign  rook  attempt  a  fettlement,  he  would  meet 
vn€ti  feverity  and  expulfion.     Their  chief  food  is  the  worm  of 
the   dorbeetle,  and  corn;   they  do  (ervice  by  deflroying  that, 
noxious  infedl,  and  injury  by  confuming  die  pfoduce  of  the 
hufbandman's  induftry.     The  young  are  (aid  to  be  good-eating, 
and  the  old  when  fat,  which  is  but  rarely. 


THE    CALAOS. 

The  toucans,  fingular  by  their  enormous  beaks,  belong 

"Co  South  America ;  Africa  and  India,  however,  produce  birds 

"whofe  beaks,  equally  remarkable  by  fize,^  are  yet  more  cxtx^or^ 

<linary  by  figure  j  weak,  and  ill  adapted,  apparently,  to  the  fize 

2  or 
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or  nature  of  a  bird.     Of  this  long  bill,   the   points  only  mee- 
and  that  8;cinly.     Its  fubftaiice  is  tender.     There   ten  fgecie^ 
whofe  bills  re^^^ilarly  incicafc  in  dimenfions,  or  vary  in  for 
ibmc  arc  nine  incht:J>  long,  by  four  inches  wide;  their  hon 
excrefccnccs  cqudl  in  diinonfions :  thefe  birds  arc  the  fize  of 
turkey-hen.     We  Hiall  dL-fcribe  one,  which  may  convey  a  g 
idea  of  the  whole  kind. 

He  was  the  iize  of  a  raven,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  Ion 
from  bill  to  tiiil ;  his  bill  eiorht  inches  long,  two  inches  wid( 
a  little  curved  :  a  kind  of  fecond  oill  furmounted  the  firft,   foj 
lowing  its  courfe ;  this  reached  to  within  two  inches  of 
point  of  the  bill,  rifing  two  inches  and  a  quarter;  the  height 
bill  and  excrcfcencc   together  (in  the  middle)  full  four  inche 
this  excrcfccnce  has  much  the  look  of  a  fecond  bill,  but 
yet  Oiowing  a  mark  where  it  mi^ht  almoft  be  thought  to  open 
running  dov/n  the  midft  of  it ;  this  does  not  join  the  craniuiz^ 
but  a  kind  of  forehead,  void  of  feathers,   covered  with  a  fki 
through  which  pafL'S  the  nouri(h«nerit  of  this  falfe  beak.     Th 
true  bill  terminates  in  a  blunt  point,  is  of  a'  horny  fubftani 
almoft   bony ;    the  falfe  bill   very  thi.),   and  yielding    to    th 
iingcrs,  is  within  cellulatcd  like  a  honey-como,  is  black  at  i 
termination,  has  a  black  line  at  its  origin,  as  alfo  at  the  reot  o 
the  true  bill,  the  reft  yellowifh  white,  the  interior  of  the  ^>iI7 
and  pallate  bl?xk ;  at  its  root  i:  a  white  folded  ikin  on  each  fidr. 
The  eye  is  red  brown  ;  the  head  refembles  that  of  the  jay.    .In, 
general,  the  appearance  of  this  calao  was  a  mixture  of  the  jajTy 
the  pic,  and  the  raven.     His  head  and  neck  were  blacky  Be 
could  elevate  his  tuft  like  the  jay.     His  back  and  wings  blacky 
with  fjcblc  iciled^Hons  of  violet  and  green;  on  fome  of  his  wing- 
feathers  irregular  borders  of  brown  ;  the  ftomach  and  belly  dirty 
white ;  fert  black,  thick,  and  fcaly  ;  nails  long,  but  not  fharp. 
Leaped  with  both  feet  without  walking,  like  the  jay  and  pie  j 
when  repofmg  held  his  head  backward.  Ate  flefh  as  well  as  fruits  ; 
was  incapable  of  bearmg  coIJ.     The  whole  tribe  are  ignoble, 
and  fomc  filthy,  living  on  carrion  ;  yet  they  are  kept  by  the  In- 
dians to  chafe  rats  and  mice,  which  they  fwallow  whole,  for  they 
cannot  tear  or  divide  v/ith  their  bill. 

As  the  bill  is  the  moft  remarkable  diftincStion  of  this  bird,  as  it 
is  alfo  of  the  I'oucan,  he  may  properly  be  followed  by  that  bird- 
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Is  about  the  fize  of,  and  (haped  like,  a  jack-daw,  with  a 
large  head;  its  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  pointy 
is  fix  inches  and  a  half ;  its  breadth,  in  the  thickeft   part,  ex- 
ceeds two ;  its  thicknefs  near  the  head,  is  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  it  is  a  little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap,  the 
'     under-fide  being  round  -alfo ;   the  whole  bill  extremely  flight, 
and  little  thicker  than  parchment.     The  upper  chap  is   of  a 
bright  yellow,  except  on  each  fide,  which  is  a  fine  fcarlet ;  as 
is  aifb  the  lowec  chap>  except  at  the  bafe,  which  is  purple.     Be* 
tween  fjte  headand  the  bill  is  a  black  line  of  reparation  all  rovmd 
the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  noftrils  are 
placed,  and  are  almoft  covered  with  feathers.     Round  the  eycs^ 
on  each  fide  the  head  is  a  fpace  of  bluifh  flcin,  void  of  feathers, 
above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a  white  fpot  on  each  fide 
joining  to  the  bafe  of  the  upper  chap.     The  hinder  part  of  tbe 
jneck,  the  back,  wings,  tail,  belly,  and  diighs,  are  Uaiqk.     1  he 
under  fide  of  the  head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  ojF^  th»  breaff, 
"white.     Between  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and  the  black  on  the 
lielly,  ifr  a  fpace  of  red  feathers,  in  the   form  of  a  crefcent, 
^with  its  horns  upwards.     The  legs,  feet,  and  claws,  are  of  an 
sth-colour;  and  the  toes  ftand  like  thofe  of  parrots,  two  before, 
and  two  behind. 

Is  harmlefs  and  gentle,  eafily  made  tame,  even  to  fit  and 

3tatch  in  houfes.     Feeds  chiefly  on  pepper,  which   it  devours 

^greedily,  gorging  itfelf  fo  much,  Aatk  voMs  it  crude  and  un- 

^:onco6ted;  and  this  the  natives  prefec.  <^n|»es,  being  plucked 

^off  fingly,  and  thrown  into  the  air,  it  will  dexteroufly  catch  be- 

:^rc  they  fall  to  the  ground.     Its  bill  being  very  light,  and  fo  ' 

^in,  as  eafilv  to  bend  by  a  flight  preflTure  with  the  fingers,  has 

"little  ftrength,  nor  can  it  peck  or  flirike'fmartly  therewith.     Its 

*t>ngue  feems  to  affifl:  it  efforts  ;  is  long,  thin  and  flat,  and  often 

^^Cends  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  bill ;  of  a  flefli  colour,  re- 

"^^rkably  fi-inged  on  each  fide  with  very  fmall  filaments,  cxaftly 

'^^iembling  a  feather  j  and  is  faid  by  fomc  to  be  truly  a  feather. 

-  !Suilds  its  neft  in  holes  of  trees,  which  have  been  previoufly 

looped  by  fome  ftronger  bill ;  lays  two  eggs,  leaving  only  a 

*^^le  large  enough  to  go  in  and  out  at.     There  it  fits,  with  its 

S*"^at  beak,   guarding  the  entrance.     Found  in  the  warm  cli- 
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mates  of  South  America,  where  it  is  in  great  requeft,  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flefb,  and  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  Is  erratic, 
go  in  troops  of  eight  or  ten,  fly  badly,  frequent  marflies  where 
the  fofter  fruits  grow  j  thougn  lively,  they  feem  heavy,  and 
though  aftive  aukward,  becaufe  of  tlii?  prodigious  ov^baJance- 
of  their  bill.  They  are  fo  fearful  of  cold,  that  they  make  a  kind 
of  warm  bed  of  herbs,  &c.  for  the  nights,  in  tne  hotteft  cli- 
mates.    TJiere  are  fcveral  varieties. 

The  Aracari  is  a  toucan,  fmaller,  oflefs  bsak,  an4. its  ftib- 
fiance  harden  ; 


Of  the  magpie  and  xts  AFFH^TIES. 

The  Magpie  is  the  chief  of  this  kind  with  us,  and  is  weH 
known.  Its  black,  white,  green  and  purple,  the  rich  and  gilded 
combination  of  glofles  on  its  tail,  equal  any  that  adorn  the  moft 
beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  but  it  is  vain,  reftlefs,  loud, 
quarrelfome,  intrufive,  and  mifchievous. 

The  magpie  refembles  the  butcher-bird  in  its  bill  (which  has 
a  (harp  procefs  near  the  end  of  the  upper  chap)  in  (hortneis  of 
wing,  and  form  of  tail,  each  f^^ather  fhortening  from  the  two 
middlemofl:;  ftill  more  in  its  food,  living  not  only  on  worms 
and  infefts,  but  on  fmall  birds  when  they  can  be  feized ;  a 
wounded  lark,  a  young  chick  feparated  from  the  hen,  and 
fometimes  a  black-bird ;  has  been  feen  to  attempt  a  crab,  whpfe 
pincers  were,  however,  too  (harp  for  it.  Is  capable  of  being 
trained  for  the  chafe,  eafily  becomes  familiar,  a^d  even  impera- 
tive ;  has  been  known  to  pafs  days  and  nights  among  a  troop  of 
cats,  and  to  m^ke  its  part  good.  Is  capable  of  being  taught  to 
fpeak,  and  takes  pleafure  in  it  5  ftudies  its  words,  rejoices  after 
the  acquifition  of  new  ones,  and  is  vexed  when  they  are  too 
difficult.  Often  perches  on  the  back  of  an  ox  or  a  (heep,  peck- 
ing up  infevfts,  chattering,  and  ftretching  out  its  neck  for  com- 
bat; feeks  out  alfo  the  iieils  of  birds.  Nothing  feems  amifsi 
it  (hares  with  ravens  in  their  carrion,  with  rooks  in  their 
grain,  with  the  cuckoo  in  eggs  y  and  when  it  is  fatisfied  for  the 
preferit,  lays  up  the  remainder.  Even  when  tame,  will  hide  its 
food  when  filled,  and  after  a  time  return  to  its  hoard  with  re- 
newed appetite  and  vociferation. 

Its  neft  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  artful  conftruftion,  than  for 
fecurity  of  fiiu^tion.  The  place  is  always  difficult  of  accefs. 
The  body  of  the  ncft  is  compofcd  of  hawthorn  .  branches  ^  the 
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tborns  ftkking  outward,  but  well  united  by  mutual  infer  tions 
It  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  wool,  and  long  grafs,  and  nicely 
plaftered  with  mud  and  clay.  -A  canopy  defends  it  above,  com- 
pofed  of  the  fharpeft  thorns  v^ove  together,  and  denying  iall 
entrance  except  at  the  door,  which  is  juft  large  enough  to 
permit  egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  owners.  The  magpie  lays 
fix  or  feven  eggs,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  fpotted  with  brown. 
Watches  its  neft  very  clofely,  and  defends  it  valiantly.  If  it 
obferves  a  man  has  handled  its  eggs,  tranfports  them  elfewhere 
in  its  claws  for  fafety.  The  young  are  blind  and  barely  perfeft; 
the  mother  maintains  them  with  much  tendernefs.  Lives 
twenty  years. 

The  fowlers  fay,  that  if  fhe  obferves  a  man  enter  a  hut  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  where  her  neft  is,  fhe  will  not  vifit  her  n^ft  till 
he  is  gone-  If  two  enter  the  hut,  fhe  watchfes  both  out;  the 
fame  for  three,  or  four ;  if  fix  enter,  and  five  come  out,  fhe  is 
contented,  and  forgets  the  fixth. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  Jay,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  of  Britifli  birds.  The  forehead  is  white,  flreaked 
with  black ;  the  head  is  covered  with  very  long  feather.;,  which 
it  can  ere(S  into  a  creft  at  pleafure ;  the  whole  neck,  back, 
breafl,  and  belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple,  dafhed  with  grey;  the 
wings  are  mofl  beautifully  barred  with  a  lovely  blue,  black,  and 
white ;  the  tail  is  black,  and  the  feet  of  a  pale  brown.  Feeds 
upon  fruits,  will  kill  fmall  birds,  and^is  extremely  docile.  Very 
petulant,  lively,  and  quarrelfome,  even  to  forgetting  felf-fecu- 
rity ;  for  they  will  fight  over  branches,  and  fometimes  are  ftrangled 
ky  being  caught  by  the  throat  between  two.  In  cages  they  beat 
themfelves  to  pieces.  Neflle  in  woods  far  from  habitations, 
preferring  old  oajcs  grown  over  with  ivy.  Often  in  attempting 
to  fleal  birds  caught  in  fnares,  are  themfelves  caught.  There  is 
a  white  Jay,  which  yet  retains  the  blue  on  his  wings.  The 
kind  is  fpread  in  diflant  parts. 

The  Chatterer,  native  of  Germany,  may  be  placed  in  this 
rank  5  is  a  wandering  bird ,  fometimes  in  fuch  numbers  as  to 
darken  the  fun ;  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  former :  is  tufted,  and 
variegated  with  a  beautiful  mixture- of  colours ;  red,  afh-cdour, 
chefnut,  and  yellow;  but  what  diflinguifhes  it  are  horny  af- 
pendages  at  the  tips' of  feven,  fometimes  eight  (or  more)  of  the 
the  lefTer  quill- feathers,  which  ftand  bare  of  beards,  and  have 
the  .colour  and  glofs  of  the  beft  red  fealing  wax.  Feeds  on  berries 
and  grapes  ;  is  very  cleanly. 

The  RoLLE  R  is  not  lefs  beautiful.  The  breaft  and  belly  blue ; 
the  head  green ;  the  wings  variegated  with  blue,  black,  and 
white.     Is  diflinguifhed  by  a  fort  of  naked  tubercles  or  warts 
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hear  the  eyes*  Is  a  bird  of  paflage,  (bmewhat  rare  ;  inhabitt 
Germany;  dwells  in  thick  woods;  is  quite  wild;  feeds  on 
grain,  &c.  are'  good  eating  in  autumn*  The  Arabiafi  Shaga^rag. 
The  Nutcracker  is  a  German  bird,  living  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  whofe  manners  are  little  known ;  there  are  two  races. 
They  do  much  mifchief  among  the  trees,  and  lodge  in  them  like 
the  woodpecker.  Every  fifteen  or  twent}'  years  come  in  flocks^* 
or  itther  armies  (like  the  Lcming  of  Lapland)  and  devour  much 
of  the  harveft. 


Of  THE  WOODPECKER  and  its  AFFINITIES. 

Live  chiefly  on  infers,  contained  in  the  bodies  of  trees;  for 
this  purpofe  have  ftraight,  hard,  ftrong,  angular,  (harp  bills^  fit 
for  piercing  and  boring.  Tongue  long,  round,  (harp ;  dentated 
legs,  (hort  and  ftrong ;  four  thick,  ftrong,  nervous  toes,  ftand^. 
ing  forward,  and  two  backward ;  one  of  which  is  remarkably 
ftrong ;  all  have  very  ftrong  and  crooked  nails,  which  are  par- 
ticularly ferviceablc  in  holding  by  branches  of  trees.  They 
have  ftiflF  hard  tails,  to  leart  upon  when  climbing ;  the  feathers 
of  which  end  more  or  Icfs  Jharply^  and  which  contribute  txyfix 
them ;  for  they  often  pafs  a  whole  night  in  the  attitude  of 
ftriking,  and  deep  while  fo  fituated. 

Of  this  bird,  there  are  many  kinds,  and  many  varieties,  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  differ  in  (ize,  colour,  and  ap^- 
pearance;  the  largeft  equal  a  crow,  the  fmalleft  a  thrulh.  Are 
moft  numerous  in  warm  climates. 

The  Green  Wood  spite,  or  Woodpecker,  is  called  die 
Rain  Fowl  in  fortie  parts  of  the  country,  becaufe  when  it 
makes  a  greater  noife  than  ordinary,  it  is  fuppofed  to  foretel 
.  rafin  (the  ancients  thought  it  ominous).  Is  about  the  fize  of  a 
jay ;.  the  throat,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a  pale  greenifh  colour; 
.  the  back,  neck,  arid  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  green.  The 
tonjrue  is  its  diftinguifhing  charafteriftic. 

Feeds  on  infefts  ;  particularly  on  thofe  which  lodge  in  hollow 
or  rotten  trees.  Thefe  it  procures  by  its  tongue.  This  is 
round,  ending  in  a  ftifF,  fharp,  honey  tip,  dentated  on  both 
fides,  like  the  beard  of  an  arrow  ;  this  it  can  dart  three  or  four 
inches  out  frofn  the  bill,  and  draw  in  again  at  pleafure.  Thus 
its  prey  is  transfixed,  and  drawn  into  the  mouth,  When  a 
wpod-pcckef'  l]as   found  a  rotten  hollow  tree  where  there  are 

worms, 
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WprmBy  refting  by  its  ftrong  claws,  and  leaning  on  the  thick 
fea'Oiers  of  its  tail,  it  begins  to  bore  with  its  iharp  ftrong  beak^ 
till  it  difclofes  the  internal  habitation  ^  then  it  fends  forth  a  loud 
cry,  which  terrifies  the  whok  colony  ;  while  .they  creep  hither 
and  thither,  feeking  fafety,  the  bird  feafts  on  the  whole  brood. 
Sometimes  alights  on  the  ground,  to  try  its  fortune  at  an  ant- 
liill,  which  it  pecks,  in  order  ta  call  the  inhabitants  abroad  -,  thea 
thrufts  out  his  long  red  tongue,  which  being  like  a  worm,  the 
ants  come  out  to  fettle  on  it  in  great  numbers ;  the  bird  with- 
draws its  tongue  at  a  jerk,  and  devours  the  devourers. 

The  wood-pecker  choofes,  however,  for  its  neft,  trees  that  ar« 
decayed,  or  wood  that  i»  foft.  In  thefe,  it  makes  deep  holes  ex- 
adly  round,  but  often  makes  twenty  before  one  is  found  to  give 
igti»fa6tion.  Of  thofe  it  deferts,  otlier  birds,  not  fo  good  borers, 
and  leis  delicate,  take  pof&ffion ;  the  jay  and  the  ftarling  often^ 
and  fometime^  bats.  Its  eggs  are  depofited  in  the  hole,  without 
Jny  thing'to  keep  them  warm,  except  the  heat  of  the  parent's 
bcdy.  Their  number  is  generally  Ave  or  fix ;  white,  oblcmg, 
and  of  a  middle  fize.  When  the  young  are  excluded,  and  before 
they  leave  the  neft,  they  are  adorned  with  a  fcarlet  plumage  \itk* 
der  the  throat,  which  adds  to  their  beauty. 


■       T  H  E    C  R  E  E  P  E  R  S 

Are  a  numerous  family,  fpread  in  various  parts  of  the 
World,  which  creep  along  the  trees^  upwards  or  downwards  ; 
aiid  along  the  branches,  over  them  or  under  them ;  they  alfo  run 
Very  nimbly  along  beams,  &c.  in  houfes.  Many  of  theiii  re- 
femble  the  titlarks ;  others,  the  colibris,  by  their  beautiful  plu- 
mage. They  live  entirely  on  infedb,  but  are  unable  to  bore 
for  their  prey  as  the  woodpecker  does ;  diey  follow,  therefore^ 
tbofe  who  are  able  to  pierce  the  wood,  and  take  the  prey  they 
meant  for  themfelves  ^  or  are  content  with  fuch  infe£is  as  vran- 
der  from  their  retreats,  which,  in  the  warmer  climates  efpeciallyy 
lure  not  a  few. 

•  The  creeper  is  about  the  fize  of  a  wren,  extremely  a£tive  and 
mobile;  inhabits  the  hole  of  a  tree,  whence  he  iflues  to  ftrike 
the  infefts  of  the  bark  and  mofs.  ^  Here  (he  breeds  5  lays  five 
to  (even  eggs. 

The  Wall  CREEPER,  Inhabits  walls ;  there  lodges,  creeps, 
and  lays.     Inhabits  rocks  alfo,  and  church-yards  j   ilies^  ants, 
'  ;wl  especially  fpiders,  are  their  food. 

At 
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At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Dutch  maintain  noany  xA 
Ac  creeper  kind,  by  giving  diem  fugared  water ;  the  flies,  &c. 
(which  are  the  plague  of  the  inhabitants)  fupply  the  reft  j  they 
die  if  fed  on  any  other  food  than  inf6ds. 


THEHOOPOES. 

i 

The  HqopoE  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  double  aigrette,  or  crelt, 
which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  himfelf  (or  refembkd  only  by  the 
Cockatoo)  by  his  long  bill,  thin  and  curved,  and  bis  (hort  feet ; 
about  equal  to  the  thru(h  in  fize ;  belongs  to  the  old  continent. 
One  of  thefe  birds,  taken  when  full  grown,  became  (o  attached 
to  its  keeper,  as  to  be  jealous  of  the  prefence  of  ftrangers,  and 
to  f^t  up  his  tuft ;  was  always  with  his  miftrefs,  could  not  bear 
leparation,  nor  was  he  defirous  of  liberty.  Was  lo  fond  of 
muiic,  as  to  fiand  on  the  harpiichord  as  long  as  his  miftrefs 
played.  Eats  infeds ;  follows  the  courie  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 
for  this  purpofe:  in  Europe  are  birds  of  paflage;  neftle  in  die 
holes  of  trees,  or  in  walls  j  their  nefts  filthy,  lay  two  to  feven 


THE    PROMEROPS 

Greatly  refembles  the  Hoopoe ;  has  no  creft,  but  two 
frizzled  tufts  of  feathers  on  each  fide  the  body,  compofed  of 
nine  long  feathers,  which  are  capable  of  elevation,  as'  are  alfo 
fome  of  the  fcapulary  feathers,  which,  when  raifed  together, 
aiTume  the  form  of  a  fan ;  thefe  being  ornamented  with  brilliant 

{jreen,  and  changeable  blue  and  violet,  give  a  fort  of  garland-^ 
ike  appearance  to  the  wings.  From  thefe  frizzled  feathers, 
originate  on  each  fide  a  dozen  or  fifteen  long  feathers,  i^ch 
have  the  fame  refleftions.  The  head  and  belly  are  green,  the 
reft  chiefly  black ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  tail  very  long.  One 
fpecies  is  orange-coloured* 


THE 
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THE    BEE-EATERS 

Are  fo  named  frpm  their  food ;  not  that  they  eat  only  bees, 
for  they  devour  wafps,  and  other  flying  infe£ts,  which  they  chafe 
much  like  fwallows.  The  children  in  the  ifle  of  Candia,  ufe 
fueh  infedls  for  baits  for  them,  TuAfiJh  for  them  by  lines  hung 
in  the  air,  on  precifely  the  fame  principles  as  baits  are  ufed  for 
filh ;  the  bee-eater  fwallows  the  infe£t,  and  id  qaught  by  the 
hook.  Sometimes  eat  grain ;  they  perch  on  fruit  trees,  and  dart 
on  their  prey ;  lay  in  holes,  which,  with  their  ftrong  and  (hdrt 
feet,  and  iron  bills  (as  the  Sicilians  call  them)  they  make  iix 
feet  deep  in  foft  ground.  About  the  fize  of  a  thru(h.  The 
kinds  are  numerous.  * 


THE    FLY-CATCHERS 

Are  among  the  moft  ufeful  birds  of  prey;  for  fuch  they  truly 
are,  as  they  live  only  on  infefts.  This  kind  is  extremely  nu- 
merous in  fpecies  and  varieties.  The  larger  are  equal  in  fize  to 
the  butcher-bird,  the  fmalleft  to  the  black- bird.  They  have  a 
ftrong  bill,  almoft  triangular  (furrounded  witl}  whtjkers)  a 
little  hooked,  *  in  fome  kinds,  at  the  end ;  in  the  larger  kinds 
confiderably  bent ;  tail  long.  Wild  and  folitary  >  they  inhabit 
great  trees ;  rarely  defcend  to  the  ground.  The  climates  of  the 
louth,  where  infe£b  abound,  are  their  true  countries.  Only 
two  kinds  known  in  Europe ;  but  in  Africa  they  count  eight, 
and  in, America  thirty ;  where  alfo  are  the  larger  kinds. 
,^  The  European  fly-catcher  is  under  fix  inches  long,  plumage 
grey,  white,  and  deepifh  afh-colour ;  comes  in  April,  goes 
away  in  September.  Lives  in  woods ;  wild  and  ftupid ;  builds 
its  neft  expofed.  In  America,  fbme  of  the  kinds  are  but  the 
iize  of  a  wren ;  others  are  powerful  birds. 

Without  the  afliftance  of  thefe  birds,  diminutive  as  fome  may 
feem,  every  endeavpur  would  be  vain  to  overcome  and  drive 
away  the  clouds  of  flying  infeifts  which  are  a  perpetual  annoy- 
ance s   they  are   too  numerous    to    be  deftroyed^   they  are 

conftaatlj 
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conftantly  flinging  men  and  cattle;  devour  the  produffcions 
of  the  ground;  .infeft,-  by  their  excrements  or  their  eggs, 
all  provifions,  &c.  intended  for  ftores;  no  candle  can  be 
lighted,  but  their  numbers  extinguifli  it ;  no  fleep  can  be  ob- 
tained without  the  utmoft  care  to  exclude  them,  which  often  is 
infufficient.  To  thefe  birds,  therefore,  we  are  under  great 
obligations  ;  and  nature  has  encreafed  the  devourers,  where  fhe 
has  multiplied  their  prey. 


THE     ANT-EATERS 

Form  a  remarkable  clafs  of  birds  ;  they  abound  in  the  hn- 
mid  and  low  countries  of  South  America,  where  inleds  and 
reptiles,  by  their  numbers,  tyrannise  over  all  other  Ipecie^  of 
creatures. 

In  Guyana  and  Brafil,  the  ant-hills  are  the  fize  of  hay-ftacksy 
and  at  leaft  as  populous  as  our  (*wn  ant-hills ;  nor  are  thefe  hiUs 
rare,  but  exceed  our's  ii)  number,  as  in.  bulk,  perhaps  a 
hundred  to  one.  i 

To  prevent  the  total  devaftation  which  thefe  animals  might 
create,  nature  has  appointed  not  only  quadrupeds,  but  birdS)  to 
Icffen  their  numbers.  Thefe  birds  are  not  totally  unlike  our 
black-birds  in  figure,  but  have  fhort  tails  and  wings ;  they 
perdi  Irttle,  but  run  on  the  ground  like  partridges ;  go  in 
troops  ;  are  generally  found  on  ant-hills  twenty  feet  high.  Are 
of  a  larger  and  fmaller  fpecies,  but  greatly  alike  ;  keep  in  woods. 
•The  largeft  of  the  kind  has  been  named  King  of  the  Ant-eaters, 
becaufe  there  is  feldom  more  than  one  of  this  kind  among  a 
troop  of  others,  which  he  feems  to  avoid  from  dignity  ;  is  lefr 
lively  than  the  others ;  the  female  (as  throughout  the  (pecies) 
larg'jr  than  the  male. 

That  called  die  Befroi,  though  in  fize  but  fix  inches,  has  a 
voice  (which  he  exerts  morning  and  evening)  as  ftrong  as  a  bdl 
founding  the  alarm,  and  maybe  heard  at  above  a  mile  diftance. 
The  Jlrckes  follow  rapidly,  for  an  hour  together,  in  all  feafons. 

That  called  the  Chimer  (carrilloneur)  generally  goes  in  com- 
panies of  four  or  lix :  their  clamour  has  cxaftly  the  eflFe^  of  a 
fct  of  three  bells  chiming  alternately ;  their  voice  is  loud,  but  not 
equal  to  the  foregoing  ;  whether  each  has  three  tones,  or  there 
be  different  tones  of  voice  among  them,  is  uncertain. 

THE 
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THE    WRY-NECK 

It  a  bitdj  /vrhofe  fingular  manners  merit  attendon,  and  are 
juftlvexpfe^  by  bis  naknej  be  is  diftin^ifticd  by  a  habit  of 
turmng  and  twtfting  his  neck,  bringing  his  head  over  his  baclr> 
smd  half  Qiutting  his  eyes ;  this  movement  i$  not  rapid,  b\it  Qdw 
and  gradual';  it  leems  to  be  thb  efled  of  affright  and  aftonifli* 
mcnt  at  the  fight  of  an  obje£i:  wbofe  novelty  fil^rprifes  him,  br 
to  be  an  attempt  at  (elf-defence  wiien  he  is  Jeized ;  yet  as  the 
young  in  the  neft  have  the  fame  habit,  it  may  rather  oe  thought 
a  confequence  of  fome  natural  conformation.  One  of  thefe  birds 
taken  and  caged,  when  vifited,  looks  fteadily  at  the  fpe£bitor, 
dien  raifing  himfelf  on  his  feet,  pokes  hiihfelf  flovi^ly  forward, 
elevating  the  feathers  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  fpreading  his 
tail :  th^n  fuddenly  withdrawing  himfelf,  ff rikes  with  his  bill 
d&e  bottom  of  his  cage,  and  depreides  his  tuft^  diis  he  repeats  a 
Hundred  times  running.  Upon  thefe  oddities,  fuperftition  adopt- 
ed this  bird  in  inchantments,  and  prefcribed  if  as  the  moft  Ppw- 
All  of  philtres ;  but  whereby  any  analogy  of  caiifes  and  efie^ 
could  be  fuggefted,  is  utterly  inconceivable.  The  wry-neck  is 
not  numerous ;  comes  over  in  May,  returns  in  September  j  is 
iblitaVy ;  feeds  on  the  ground ;  is  the  fize  of  a  lark  ;  plumage 
grey,  black,  and  tan-colour,  Mraved  and  banded,  producing  a 
ridi  effed,  not  ui}like  a  fnipe*s ;  eats  ants  like  the  wood -pecker, 
irhe  ftrapge  motion  of  her  neck  has  often  prote£led  her  neft ; 
for  it  refembles  (b  ftrongly  that  of  a  ferpen^  that  many  a  bird^ 
nefter  has  refrained  from  plunder,  being  terrified  by  this  fup« 
pdfediiangerous  menace* 


THE    A N I S 


Akb  bn^  of  manners  fo  focial,  thsct  they  not  otAv  fly  in 
flocks,  but  feveral  fetades  fit  and  hatch  on  the  (ame  neft.  They 
have  maftiy  nick*naiiieS)  d$  Devil's-bird,  Tobacco-ftdk,  &c,  in 
ijat  Weft-Indies, 

PiirtHL  No.  i8.  Gg  They 
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They  have  two  toes  before,  two  behind,  fhort  bills  crooked 
thicker  than  large ;  the  inferior  mandible  ftraight,  the  fuperior 
femi-circular,  hooked  at  the  end.  About  the  fize  of  a  thrufh  ; 
fome  larger  ;  colour  black,  or  deep  brown-black. 

The  neft  is  made  large ;  conftrucled  of  dry  flicks  and  twigs, 
fo  as  to  hold  five  or  fix  birds,  and  enlarged,  according  to  the 
number  of  fitters,  fomctimes  to  eighteen  inches  wide.  They 
bjaild  together,  breed  together,  fly  together,  perch  together,  ^s 
dofe  as  poffible,  whittle  t^geth^r,  and  feed  together  ;  eat  grain, 
sdfo  reptiles  and  infetfts.  They  fly  badly,  and  hurricanes  often 
deftroy  numbers  j  if  their  eggs  are  mixed,  they  hatch  each  one 
the  otner's,  nor  do  they  refuie  fuftenance  to  their  neighbours' 
young ;  cover  their  egjrs  with  leaves  ;  one  often  fits  while  the 
Others  are  building  around  her.     Are  not  eatable. 


T  H  E    O  X-P  E  C  K  E  R 

Is  a  finall  bird,  about  the  fize  cf  a  lark,  of  a  g:rey-brown 
colour,  which  is  very  fond  of  th*;  larvet  of  certain  infe£ts  which 
breed  under  the  epnicrmis  for  upper  (kin)  of  oxen,  and  which 
live  there  till  their  change.  He  ftands  on  the  back  of  the 
animal,  and,  by  ftriking  with  his  bill,  opens  the  place  where  the 
infects  arc  whereon  he  feeds.     Inhabits  hot  climates. 


NESTS,    &c. 


In  the  forefls  of  hot  countries,  among  the  firft  flrange  ob- 
jefts  that  excite  curiofity,  is  the  multitude  of  birds'  nclls'hang. 
ing  at  the  extremity  of  alnioft  every  branch.  Many  kinds  of 
birds  build  in  this  manner  j  but  as  the  chief  or*  them  are  of  the 
wood-pecker  kind,  wc  /hall  hf.re  dcfcribe  the  nioft  remarkable. 
In  thefe  folirary  forefis,  man  is  but  feldom  fcen ;  the  little  bird 
has  therefore  nothing  Xo  apprehend  from  man ;  but  is  fatisficd 
if  its  nefl  be  out  of  tiie  reach  of  thofc  rapacious  animals  that  live 
by  robbery  and  furprife.  The  monkey  and  tlie  fnake  mti/l  be 
guarded  againfi,  the  bird  has  no  other  enemies  to  fear. 

On  thefe  immenfc  forcft  trees,  is  feen  the  moft  various,  and  th« 
nioft  inimical  aflemi-lagc  of  creatures  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
t#ps  ^are  inhabited  by  monkics  of  fome  particular  tribe,    that 

drive 
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, drive  off  all  others ;  lower  down^  twine  abofUt  the  grefat  trunks 
numbers  of  the  largeft  (hakes,  patiently  waiting  till  fome  un- 
wary animal  comes  within  reach ;  and  at  the  extremes  of  the 
branches  hang  nefts  in  great  abundance. 

The  Carduge  of  the  Weft  Indies,  makes  it  of  a  kind  of  mofs^ 
called  by  the  Englifh  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  old  man^f 
beard.  It  is  fibrous,  not  unlike  horfe»hair,  which  bears  being 
moulded  into  any  form,  and  fuffers  being  glued  together.  Thisj 
therefore,  the  bird  firft  glues  by  fome  vifcous  fubftance,  to  die 
extreme  branch  of  a  tree ;  then  building  downward,  the  ncft 
depends  in  fecurity. 

The  ToucNAM-couRvi  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  builds 
it^  ncft  of  little  fibres  interlaced  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
bag,  open  on  one  fide  ;  to  this  opening  is  adapted  a  long  fun- 
nel, or  tube,  compofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  fibres,  hanging 
down,  and  opening  below,  fo  that  the  true  entry  to  the  jieft  is 
not  feen ;  thefe  nefts  are  huns:  at  the  end  of  branches. 
.  The  BAGLAFECHT-is  an  Abylfinia  birdy  which  rolls  its  neft 
fpirally,  much  like  the  fhell  of  a  nautilus  ;  he  hangs  it  at  the  end 
of  a  branch,  almoft  always  over  a  ftanding  water ;  the  entrance 
is  always  turned  yr^;w  the  rainy  quarter,  thereby  guarding  againfl: 
wet' as  well  as  enemies.  To  attain  the  fame  advantages,  the 
G&os-BEAK  of  Abyfiinia,  makes  his  neft  pyramidal,  turns  its 
Qpening  fi'om  the  rainy  quarter,  and  alfo  divides  the  cavity  of 
the  pyramid  by  a  partition,  forming  as  it  were,  two  chambers  ; 
the  fiifl,  where  is  the  entry ;  then  he  defcends  under  his  divi- 
fion  into  the  fecond,  where  is  the  neft ;  fo  that  let  the  rain  or 
wind  be  ever  fo  violent,  it  cannot  reach  the  eggs. 

Some  birds  glue  their  nefts  to  the  leaf  of  a  banana-tree^  which 
makes  two  fides  of  their  little  habitation ;  while  the  other  two 
are  artificially  compofed  by  their  own  induftry.  Thus  their 
nefts  hang  before  the  fpoilers  a  temptation,  but  beyond  their 
;lcquifition. 


The  bird  of  PARADISE  and  its  VARIETIES. 

This  bird  appears  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  though  in  reality  the 

'fize  of  a  thruQi.     The  tail  is  about  fix  inches;  as  is  the  body; 

the  wings  arc  large,  compared  with  the  bird's  dimenfions«    The 

.  head,  throat,  and  neck,  are  vel  veted  pale  gold  colour ;  eyes  fmall ; 

'  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  the  fide  of  the  head  and  throat,  are  fur- 

G  g  a  rounded 
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rounded  bv  black  feathers,  foft  as  vrlvet,  and  changeable  hf^ 
vaj-ied  Jnciaences  of  light;  die  hinder  part  ^  the  head  is  ihinine 
green,  mixed  with  gold;  the  body  and  wings  are  duefly  covered 
with  beautiful  brown,  purple,  and  gold  feathers;  the  feet  long 
a;id  ftrong ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tail-feathers  are  pale  yellow, 
thofe  under  them  white,  and  longer  than  the  upper,  fcWrhich. 
reafon,  the  hinder  part  of  the  tail  appears  all  white ;  but  what 
is  moft  remarkable,  are  two  long  naked  feathers,  wUgh  fpring 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  rump  above  the  feail,  and  wbich  are 
ufually  three  feet  lone;  thefe  are  bearded  only  at  the  beginnti^ 
and  the  end ;  the  (haft  for  two  feet  nine  inches  being  a  de^ 
black,  while  the  feathered  extremity  exhibits  changeable -cx>- 
lours,  and  an  ornament  fomething  like  the  eyes  of  a  peafx>ck:'s 
tail.     Black  is  the  principal  colour  of  fome  kinds. 

This  bird,  whofe  beauty  is  fuperlative,  is  native  of  the  Mo* 
lucca  Iflaiids,  but  found  in  greateft  numbers  in  that-  of  Aro,  in 
whofe  delightful  and  fpicey  woods  they  fly  in  large  flocks.  Tho 
inhabitants  give  them  the  name  of  God's  birds  (Manuc^MiaJi 
At  niffht  aU  generally  perch  upon  the  fame  tree.  ^  They  are 
called  by  fome,  Swallows  of  Ternate,from  their  rapid  flieht^  and 
from  being  continually  on  ihe  wing  in  purfuit  of  ijifedi.  in 
the  rainy  feafon,  it  is  faid,  they  fly  to  other  countries,  w4iei« 
their  food  is  in  greater  abundance;  they  have  their  ftatedtimcs 
of  return.  In  Auguft,  they  are  feen  in  great  numbers .  £yin|( 
together, 
.  The  natives,  who  make  a  trade  of  killing  thefe  birds  aiid  fell* 
itig  them  to  the  Europeans,  having  concealed  thenifelves  iii  a 
bower  made  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  they  frequent,  fhoot 
the  birds  with  arrows  of  reeds. 

There  is  alfo  a  Manucodh^ which  has  fix  long  feathers  iflUne 
from  his  head,  like. thofe  of  otl>ers  from  the  tail;  a  kind  of  creft 
from  the  bill ;  the  feathers  on  the  belly  are  four  indies  long. 

N.B.  The  natives  cut  off  the  legs  of  many  birds  they  fell, 
and  fay  they  have  none  naturally. 


The  cuckoo  and  its  VARIETIES. 

This  fingular  bird  is  foipewhat  lefs  than  a  pigeon, 
like  a  magpie,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  diftinguiOied  by  its 
prominent  noftrils ;  the  opening  of  its  bill  large :  its  claws  tw^^ 
behind,  two  before;   legs  (hort,  tail  long.     It  dtfcovers  itfea  _^ 
early  in  the  fpring  by  its  call,  which  is  at  firft  very  weak,  an^^ 

carl^ 
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jfliurtier  or  bfeer  as  die  feafon  feems  to  be  more  or  lefs  invitkig. 
nrhecallof  the  cuckoo^  as  fumraer  advances,  improves  both  in 
frequeiicy  and  loadnc&»  This  invitation  is  ufed  only  by  the 
male,  who,  perched  upon  ibme  dead  tree,  or  bare  bouj^h,  re<» 
fioits  his  fong,  which  he  lofes  as  foon  as  the  genial  (eafon  is 
oven  His  note  is  pleaiant,  though  uniform  ;  and  feldbm  occurf 
to  memory,  without  reminding  us  of  the  fweets  of  fummer. 
'  The  female  makes  no  neft  of  her  own,  but  fometimes  lays  in 
iKiles  of  rocks ;  much  oftener  flie  invades  the  property  of  fome 
other  bird,  the  water- wagtail,  hedge*-fparrow,  lark,  or  ftock- 
dove,  in  all,  about  twenty  different  birds;  and  often,  after  de- 
clevottring  the  eggs  of  the  owner,  lays  her  own  in  their  place. 
She  ufiuuly  lays  but  one  (rarely  two  in  the  fame  neft)  which  is 
ijpeckled,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  blackbird's.  This  the  fofter-parent 
baiehes  with  great  affiduity,  and  finds  no  difference  in  the  great 
tU-lookmg  dumgeling  from  her  own,  or,  at  leafl,  treats  it  as  her 
own.  To  fup^y  this  voracious  creature,  the  credulous  nurfe 
toiis  with  unuCiial  labour,  and,  though  forced  by  perpetual 
ccsving  to  fiipply  extraordinary  food  for  an  unufual  length  of 
time,  yet  continues  the  difficult  employment. 

Flelh  and  inCsAs  are  their  nourifhment,  mealrworm  infers 
«(pecially.  The  capacity  of  their  flomach  is  enormous,  and 
reaches  from  the  breafl-bone  to  the  vent ;  it  is  partly  mem- 
branous, pardy  mufcular. 

Th^  are  naturally  weak  and  fearfu?,  as  appears  by  their 
flying  from  fmall  birds  which  every  where  purfue  them,  and 
craen  drive  the  female  cuckoo  from  her  defign  of  laving  in  their 
neft.  The  young  birds  are  brown  mixed  with  black  ;  and  in 
that  flate  they  have  been  defcribed  by  fome  authors  as  old  OQes. 
/ikmaie  cuckoo  has  been  found  fo  like  a  merlin  in  plumage,  as 
might  deceive  obfervers.  It  moults  fo  entirely  as"^  be  oakedf 
-  aiiain  this  ibite  might  be  miflaken  for  another  animal. 

The  cudcoo,'  when  fledged  and  fitted  for  flight,  follows  its 
4tippofed  parent  fome  time ;  but  its  appetite  for  infedk  food  in-, 
creating,  it  quits  its  fuppofed  dam.  The  little  birds  of  the 
grove  feem  to  confider  the  young  cuckoo  as  un  enemy ;  they 
purfue  it  wherever  it  flies,  ana  oblige  it  to  take  (helter  in  die 
diickeft  branches  of  fome  neighbouring  tree ;  the  wry-necl^ 
in  particular,  is  a3ive  in  the  chace. 

Early  at  die  approach  of  winter,  it  difappears,  and  its  pafTage 
can  be  traced  to  no  odier  country.  Some  fuppofe  it  lies  hid  in 
hollow  trees  or  rocks,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  beeh  found 
ttaked ;  others,  that  it  feeks  warmer  climates ;  but  to  what 
coumry  it  retires,  or  whether  it  has  ever  been  feen  on  it  journey, 
-i.t  unknown. 

Of 
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Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  not  only  differing  in  their  colours  but  their  iize,  to  the 
amount  r}f  about  thirty,  of  various  notes,  fome  £ir  from  mufica!, 
but  lufficientJy  noify. 

The  Hou'hou  of  Egypt  lives  principally  'if  not  only)  on 
grafshoppurs ;  never  perches  on  trees,  or  ftands  on  the  ground, 
but  fits  Oil  buflies. 

The  Ciickoo  of  the  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  called  Indicator^  has 
the  cuftom  of  finding  the  neft  of  wild  bees  ;  and  giving  notice, 
morning  arid  night,  to  thofe  that  fcek  the  honey ;  he  even  re- 
doubles his  clam  .ur,  flies  before  them,  and  leads  them  on  if  they 
linger.  After  they  have  taken  the  hive,  they  always  leave  him 
a  porti(in.  The  fvvccts  are  cnclofcd  in  a  hire,  whole  opening  is 
too  narrcw  for  hina  by  himfclf  to  procure  them. 

The  Tac-hooi  the  Weil-lndies,  devour?  not  only  infeds, 
but  reptiles,  lizards,  fuakt?,  froos,  rats ;  fwallows  fnakes  head 
foremoft,  and  is  a  bird  valuable  for  its  dcftrutSion  of  hurtful 
animals ;  is  naturally  half  domeftic.  Its  neft  has  never  been 
feen.  ^Moft  of  the  i\mcrican  cuckoos  build  and  hatch  their 
o*.vn  young. 

One  is  entitled  the  Laugher^  from  the  refemblance  of  his 
liote. 


Of  THE  PARROT  and  its  AFFINITIES. 

The  eafc  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  fpe^k,  and  the 
number  of  ^siferds  it  is  capable  of  repeating,  is  furprifing, 

Willoughby  tells  a  (lory  "  of  a  parrot  belonging  to  king 
Henry  the  Seventh,  who  then  refidcd  at  Wcilminfter,  in  his 
palace  by  the  river  Thames,  which  had  learned  many  words 
from  the  paffcngers  as  tlicy  happened  to  take  water.  One  day, 
fporting  on  its  prrch,  the  poor  bird  fell  into  the  water,  at  tlie 
fame  time  crying  put,  as  loud  as  he  could,  A  boat^  a  boaty 
twenty  pounds  for  a  heat!  A  waterman  who  happened  to  be  near, 
hearing  the  cry,  made  to  the  place  where  the  parrot  was  floating, 
and  taking  him  up,  reflored  him  to  the  king.  As  the  bird  was 
a  favourite,  the  man  infifted  that  he  ought  to  have  a  reward 
rather  equal  to  his  fervices  than  his  trouble ;  and  as  the  parrot 
had  cried  twenty  pounds,  he  faid  the  king  was  bound  in  honour 
to  grant  it.  llie  king  at  lalt  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot's 
nwii  determination,  whidi  the  bird  hearing,  cried,^  ''  Give  the 
knave  a  groat," 

itt 
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In  their  native  countries,  the  forefts  fwarm  with  them.  It  is 
afferted  by  fenfible  travellers,  that  the  natives  of  Brafil  change 
the  colour  of  a  parrot's  plumage  by  art;  if  this  be  true,  they 
can  multiply  fpecies  at  pleaAire,  to  the  evident  embarrafTment 
of  nomenclators. 

Their  varieties  exceed  a  hundred ;  to  repeat  their  diftinc-* 
tions^  therefore  would  be  barrennefs  itfelf,  fmce  their  general 
nature  is  fimilar,  and  after  the  knowledge  of  one  or  two,  little 
novdty  arifes  from  the  reft. 

Thofc  of  the  old  continent  may  juftly  be  feparated  from  thrfe 
of  t;he  new,  and  diyid::d  into— the  cockatoo,  the  parrot,  the 
lories,  the  long-tailed  .paroquet,  and  fliort-tailed  paroquet :  thof 
of  the  new  world  divide  into — the  mackaws,  the  amazons, 
the  criks,  the  popinjays,  the  long-tailed  paroquet,  and  fliort-  • 
taUed  paroquet. 


THE    COCKATOO 

Is  the  greateft  parrot  of  the  old  world,  and  feems  attached 
to  the  warmer  climates  of  Afia,  India,  and  the  Iflands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  their  name  expreffcs  their  cry  generally.  Their 
white  plumage,  and  rounded  and  hooked  bill,  diftinguifh  th^m  ; 
but  efpecially  a  tuft  on  the  head,  which  they  can  elevate  or  de- 
prefs  at  pleafure.-  They  are  not  eafily  taught  to  fpeak,  fome 
not  at  all  5  but  they  are  eafily  tamed,  and  often  neftle  on  houfes. 
They  feem  the .  nrioft  intelligent  of  their  kind ;  liften,  under- 
ftand,  and  obey,  better  than  moft,  and  may  be  taught  various 
tricks  and  motions;  are. graceful  and  agile.  That  with  a  white 
creft,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  hen ;  is  white  throughout,  except  a 
little  yellow  under  the  wings  and  on  the  tail ;  his  bill  and  feet 
black  s  his  creft  is  compofed  often  or  twelve  large  feathers,  of  the 
nature  of  the  wing-feathers,  well  bearded,  placed  in  two  lines^ 
firom  back  to  front,  and  forming  a  double  fan.  In  fome  the  creft: 
i^  jFellow ;  in  fome  red.     Some  arc  black. 


Of    P  A  R  R  O  T  S. 

There  arefeveral  fpecies;  fome  grey,  as  the  jacoo,  which  has 
much  docility;  brought  from  Guinea,  and  tfie  interior  of 
Africa ;  imitates,  by  pireference,  the  voices  of  children  ;  but  ac- 
'^quires  alfo  the  imitation  of  other  voices  ;  is  fo  fond  of  talking^ 
that  he  talks  in  his  fleep ;  learns  alfo  to  dance,  but  very 
awkwardly ;  loves  wine,  as  do  all  parrots,  and  are  merry  with  it. 

There  ve  alfo  black  of  the  kind. 
'  .        4  THE 
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THE    LORIES 

Are  fo  named  from  a  refembbnce  to  their  cry;  are  difiin- 
guiihcd  by  their  plumage,  which  is  red,  more  or  lefs  deep ;  d&eir 
bit]  is  lefs  crpoked,  (horter,  and  (harper,  than  that  of  mod 
parrots.  They  are  lively,  and  agile,  and  the  only  ones  which 
aui  leap  on  their  ftick  if  placed  a  foot  high ;  are.eafilv  tsOned, 
and  preferve  their  gaiety  in  captivity.  Are  found  in  tiie  Mo- 
lucca Iflands,  and  in  New  Guinea. 

LONG-TAILED  PARROQUETS 

Are  of  various  colours ;  green  with  a.  red'  coDfur  i  with 
mngs  blue,  yellow,  and  orange;  fome  with  blue  heads;,  ibdne 
green  and  red  i   and  many  various  mixtures. 

SHORT-TAILED  PARROQUEJS 

Are  very  numerous  m  Afia  and  Africa ;  generally  build  tbeir 
nefts  at  the  end  of  branches  ^  many  of  dicfe  are  but  fmdlL 


AMERICAN     PARROTS. 

MA  G  K  A  W  S 

Are  of  fplendid  plumage ;  purple,  gold^  and  atsure  embeOtA 
^m  •,  they  are  haughty,  yet  may  be  domefticatdd ;  ire  peactifcl, 
gentle,  and  obedient ;  all  belong  to  America;  are fdund evttt  nl 
dcfert  iflands.     They  are  large  birds,  equal  to  a  raven;  Sre  at 
four  kinds,  the  red,  the  blue,  the  groeii,  aifid  theblacfc.     Ther 
have  long  tails,  a  naked  fkin  of  dirty  white,  which  furrounds  the 
head  on  each  fide,  and  beneath ;  alfo  the  bafe  of  the  inferior 
mandible  of  the  bill ;  this  is  their  diftinguifhing  mark.     In  the 
"middle  of  this  (kin  are  their  eyes,  which  imparts  a  difagreeable 
appearance  to  thefe  birds.     1  hey  live  in  wcxkIs,  in  moiu  Kftrtds, 
among  palm-trees,  on  whofe  fruit  they  feed,  and  of  wfcich  ar^ 
▼aft  forefts  in  overflowed  (avaanas;    go  in  paii*s^  rarei^  im=: 
flig;ht8 ;  fometimes  aflemble  in  the  morning,  and  are  heard 
oft ;  always  cry  v/hile  flying ;  fly  the   beft  of  thd  kind;  c 
open  places,  but  never  ftay ;  perch  on  the  tops  of  tfrees*  $  if  th 
feck  food  at  a  didance  (as  a  league)  return  home  at  nigh 

NcftI 
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"Neftle  in  old  trees,  enlarging  fome  ho]e  in  a  rotten  part ;  breed 
twice  a  year,  laying  two  eggs,  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's,  fpotted 
like  thofe  of  a  partridge,  Male  and  female  fit  aJternately,  and 
jointly  provide  for  their  young,  nor  abandon  them  till  well 
grown ;  they  are  not  the  bsft  fpeakers  among  parrots  5  thoir  fleih 
is  hot  bad  eating;  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  the  epilepfyj  their 
difbrder  is  called  the  cramps  and  is  faid  to  follow  their  ftanding 
on  iron  of  any  kind ;  their  cages,  therefore,  ihould  be  wholly 
made  of  wood. 


THE    AMAZONS 

Are  named  after  their  native  country;  they  are  diftinguifhed  by 
red  on  the  end  of  their  wings.  Their  green  plumage  is  brilliant, 
andeven  dazzling ;  the  fame  is  the  yellow  on  their  heads ;  they 
are  lefs  than  the  mackaws ;  are  rare,  and  come  only  from  Ama- 
zonia. They  fly  in  t»3ops ;  inhabit  both  woods  and  mountains^ 
fome  have  red  heads,  fome  white ;  fome  are  yellpw. 


THE     CRIKS 

Have  a  Kttle  red  on  their  wings,  but  never  on  the  end ; 
their  green  plumage  is^^^  and  yellowifli ;  the  yellow  on  their 
•heads  is  dull,  and  mixed  with  other  colours ;  they  are  much 
(mailer  than  mackaws,  and  are  the  commoneft  of  all  parrots ; 
they  are  much  like  the  amazons  in  manners,  and  both,^  in  manv 
refpeSs,  conform  to  the  mackaws.  Cotton-feed  makes  thefe 
(and  all)  parrots  drunk ;  as  alfo  do  fumes  of  tobacco,  which  the 
Indians  blow  into  their  bills,  in  which  ftate  they  are  lefs  wild; 
and  more  manageable.  Some  criks  are  yellow-necked,  fome 
powdered,  foitie  have  blue  faces,  fome  blue  heads,  and  fome 
violet  heads. 


THE    POPINJAYS 

Ar^  lefs  than  the  amazons,  and  have  red  in  their  wings ;  are 
of  various  colours,  yellow,  red,  and  mottled. 

The  long-tailed  and  the  (hort-taikd  PARROQUETS  of  the 
'>^^v  world,  are  extremely  various,  beautiful,  docile,  and  cnter- 
Hing. 

art  III.  No.  18.  HJi  PARROTS 
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PARROTS  are  formed  alike ;  their  toes  are  two  before  and 
two  behind,  for  climbing  and  holding;  ftrong  hooked  bills  for 
brealcjng  nuts  ^d  hard  fubftances,  on  whioi  'they  feed;  and 
loud  haflh  voices,  by  which  they  fill  their  native  woods 
Ivith  clamour.  Their  toes  are  remarkable,  which  appears  when 
they  walk  or  climb,  and  when  eating.  To  climb,  they  ftretch 
two  of  their  toes  forward  and  two  backward;  but  when  they 
feed,  they  bring  the  food  to  their  mouths  with  their  foot,  and 
dexteroufly  turn  the  greater  hind  toe  forwarc^  fo  as  firmly  to 
grafp  the  hut  or  fruit,  ftanding  all  the  while  oh  the  other  leg. 
Other  animals  turn  their  meat  inwards  to  the  mouth ;  whereas 
thefe  turn  their  meat  outwards,  and  tlius  hold  the  hardeft  mits, 
as  if  in  one  hand,  till  with  their  bills  tlicy  break  the  (hell,  and 
extraft  the  kernel.  The  bill  has  great  peculiarities,  for  both 
chaps  are  moveable.  In'hioft  otlier  birds,  the  upper  chap  unites 
with  the  fkull ;  but  in  thefe  (and  in  one  or  two  fpecies  of  the 
feathered  tribe  more)  the  upper  chap  is  connc<Sed  to  the. bone 
^  of  the  head  by  a  ftrong  membrane,  placed  on  each  fide,  that  lifts 
and  deprefles  it  at  plcaflire.  By  this  contrivance,  they  can 
opeti  their  bills  the  wider,  to  great;  advantage^  as  the  uppqr  chap 
is  fo  hooked  and  over  hanging,  that  if  the  lower  only  had  mo- 
tion, they  could  fcarce  gape  fufficiently  to  take  in  their  nourifh- 
ment. 

Thefe  birds  cannot  readily  hop  from  bough  to  bough  (their 
legs  not  bciiifr  adapted)  but  they  ufe  both  the  beak  and  feet;  firft 
catching  hold  with  tlie  beak,  then  drawing  up  the  legs  and 
faftcning  them,  then  projefling  the  beak  again,  and  then  the 
feet,  till  they  have  completed  their  progrcfs. 

The  tongue  foiricwhat  rcfcmbles  that  of  man ;  but  the 
organs  by  which  founds  are  articulated  lie  farther  down  in  thq 
throat,  to  which  contributes  the  great  motien  which  -the  os 
hyoides  has  in  thefe  birds. 

The  parrot,  though  common  in  Europe,  rarely  breeds  here ; 
and  though  it  bears  our  winter,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  yet 
lofcs  both  its  fpirit  mid  appetite  during  the  colder  part  of  the 
jeafon,  and  fecms  quite  changed  from  tliat  buttling  loquacious 
animal  which  it  appeared  in  its  native  forcfts. 

A  parrot,  at  firfl",  obftlnatcly  refifts  inftruftion ;  but  is  won 
by  perfcverancc  ;  attempts  to  imitate  the  firft  founds,  and  when 
it  has  got  Oiic  word  diftincSly,  the  fucceeding  come  with  greater 
facility. 

The  parrot  called  Aicurous  (an  Amazon)  the  head  of 
which  is  yeJlow,  red,  and  violetj  the  body  green,  the  end  of  the 
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Wings  red,  the  tail  long  and  yellow,  is  aflcrted,  by  Clufius,  to  bs 
^  prodigy  of  underftanding  :  "  A  Brafilian  woman  had  a  par- 
rot of  this  kind,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  phce.  Afe  we 
pafled  by  her  houfe,  flie  ufed  to  call  us  to  flop,  promifing,  if  we 
gave  her  a  comb,  or  a  loolcing-glafs,  (he  would  make  her  parrot 
ling  and  dsnc?,  to  enterjtain  us.  If  we  agreed,  as  foon  as  fhe  had 
pronounced  fome  words  to  the  bird,  it  began  not  only  to  l€;ap  and 
fkip  on  the  perch  on  which  it  flood,  but  alfo  to  talk  and  whjftle, 
and  imitate  the  flioutings  and  exclamations  of  the  Brafilians 
when  they  prepare  for  battle  ;'  if  the  woman  bid  it  to  fing,  it 
fang  ;  if  to> dance,  it  danced.  But  if,  contrary  to  our  promife, 
"we  refufed  payment,  the  parrot  feemed  to  fympathize  in  her 
refentment,  was  filent  and  immoveable :  neither  couW  we,  by 
any  means,  provoke  it  to  move  either  foot  or  tongue.'* 

As  thofe  birds  have  the  greateft  docility  that  are  taken  young, 
a  neft  Is  confidcred  as  worth  taking  fome  trouble  to  obtain ;  the 
ufual  method  is,  by -cutting  down  the  tree  on  which  it  is.  The 
old  birds  are  fhot  in  the  woods  with  heavy  arrows,  headed  with 
cotton,  which  knock  down  a  "bird  without  killing  it:  fome  die 
but  others  recover,  and,  by  kind  ufage  and  plentiful  food, 
become  talkative  and  noify. 

Some  of  them  are,  particularly  the  fmall  parroquet  tribe,  de- 
licate food.  In  general,  whatever  fruit  or  grain  they  moftly 
feed  on,  their  flefli  partakes  of  that  flavour.  When  the  guava 
is  ripe,  they  are  fat  and  tender ;  if  they  feed  on  the  feed  of  the 
acajou,  their  flefh  contraSs  an  agreeable  flavour  of  garlic ;  if 
they  feed  on  the  feed  of  the  fpice  trees,  it  taftes  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon. 

The  parroquet  kind  in  Brafil,  Labat  aflures  us,  are  beautiful 
and  talkative,  very  tame,  and  appear  fond  of  mankind;  pleafed 
with  holding  parley  with  a  man ;  they  never  have  done ;  but 
while  he  continues  to  talk,  anfwer  him,  as  if  refolved  to  have 
the  laft  word. 

When  a  fowler  in  purfuit  of  them  walks  into  the  woods,  as 
they  are  greeu,  and  exaftly  the  colour  of  the  leaves  among 
which  they  fit,  he  only  hears  them,  without  feeing  a  finglc  bird  ; 
fenlible  that  his  game  is  within  gun-fliot  in  abundance,  he  is 
mortified  to  the  laft  degree  that  it  is  invifible.  Unfortunately 
for  themielves,  they  are  ever  on  the  wing  ;  for  as  foon  as  they 
have  ftripped  the  tree  on  which  they  fit  of  its  berries,  fome  ©ne 
of  them  flies  to  another ;  if  fit  for  their  purpofe,  it  gives  a 
loud  call,  to  which  the  reft  refort.  At  this  ppportunity  the 
fowler  fires  among  the  flock  while  on  the  wing,  and  feldom  fails 
of  bringing  down  fome.   . 

Hh2  On 
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On  thecoaft  of  Guinea,  parrots  are  confidered  by  the  Ne- 
groes as  their  greateft  tormentors.  T^he  parrots  peffecute  theiA' 
with  unceafing  fcreaming;  and  devour  whatever  fruits  ih^  it- 
tempt  to  produce  in  their  little  gardens. 

The  green  par  roquet,  with  a  red  neck,  was  the  firft  brought 
into  Europe,  and  the  only  one  known  to  the  ancients  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  age  of  Nero*  This  was 
brought  from  India;  afterwards  th^  Romans  found  others  iH. 
Gaganda,  an'  Ifland  of  Ethiopia. 


The  pigeon  akd  its  VARIETIES. 

The  tame  pigeon,  and  its  varieties,  dsU*  e  their  origin  from 
the  ftqck-dove,  fiie  Englifh  name,  implying  it's  being  the^^i 
of  the  other  domeftic  kinds,  l^his  bird,  in  its  natural  flate,  is 
•fadeei3  blueifh  aOi-colour;  the  breaft  enlivened  with  fine 
changeable  green  and  purple  ;  the  Vv^'ngs  marked  with  two  black 
bars  ;  the  back  white,  the  tail  near  the  end  barred  with  black. 
Thefe  fimple  tints  have  deviated  into  unlimited  variety.    ' 

The  Stock-dove,  in  its  native  woods,  breeds  in  the  holes 
of  rocks  and  the  hollows  of  trees.  All  other  of  the  pigeon- 
kind  build  in  the  top-moft  branches  of  the  forefl:.  But  this  foon 
,  takes  to  build  inartificial  cavities;  and,  excited  by  ready  pro* 
vifion  and  numerous  fociety,  cafily  becomes  domcftic.  It  pre- 
fervcs  its  native  colour  for  leveral  generations. 

The  dove-hciifc  pigkon  breeds  every  month  ;  but  muft  be 
fupplicd  v/iih  toed  wh^i?-  the  weather  is  fcvcrc,  or  the  fields  ar^ 
covered  with  ihow-  liays  two  white  eggs,  which  ufually  pro- 
duce young  Of  difTcrent  fcxcs.  'I  he  female  fits  fifteen  daj'S,  in 
cold  Vv'cr.ihoT  rnore,  b'.iiig  rdicvcd  ac  intervals  by  the  male.  I'he 
iiitervalG  r.ra  ii!i!;;]Ivicc^i:iiitfLUwith  trieat  exad^ncis.  From  three 
or  four  o'clock  iii  the  even intr  ti)!  nine  the  next  day,  the  female 
iitc;  then  the  n>ale  taius  his  place  t'lom  ten  till  three,  while  his 
mate  is  f^edij.g-  abr(;ad.  If  the  Jemale  delays  her  return,  the 
mrjc  fc'liovv'S,  and  drives  he  r  to  the  neft  j  {hould  he  in  his  turn 
be  dil.ito;},  the  rctt.iiaici:  upon  him* 

Thti  young  require  no  fotid  the  three  firfl  days,  only  warmth, 
which  thvi  fv.'ivu-ie  lupplics  entirely,  nor  ever  iHrsour,  except  for  a 
tninute's  food.  The  old  0j7.es  gaihcr  corn  or  grain  in  the  fields, 
an-^  keep  it  in  their  crop?,  from  whence  they  throw  it  up  int# 
th  •  mouths  of  th'jir  vou;i:^  v.  ho  .'.^recciilv  demand  it. 

Gf  ail   birds,  for  lis  axe,   tlie 'pi^^;-on  has  the  largeft   crop, 
4  which 
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^tdi  1m8  alib-peoiliar  properties.  Air,  blown  into  t)ie  wind- 
pipe)  diflcnds  the  crop  or  gullet  prodigioufly.  By  wbzt  aper- 
ture the  air  thus  blown  enters  the  crop,  is  unknown ;  but  (bmc 
pige6ns  (ii^ich  are  called  croppers)  can  fo  much  diftend  it, 
^at  the  bird's  breaft  feems  bigger  than  its  body.  The  ufe  of 
the  air,  thus  introduced,  is  to  contribute  to  the  ejet^ion  of  the 
half-macerated  grain  contained  in  the  crop,  with  which  the 
fHgeon  feeds  its  young.  ITie  expanfive  and  contraftive  powers 
of  the  crop  enable  it  to  hold  a  greater  quantity  than  odierwife 
it  would,  and  to  ejeft  it  at  pleafure.  This  the  young  receive 
open-mouthed ;  being  thus  fed  three  times  a  day.  In  feeding, 
the  male  ufually  fuppHes  the  young  female ;  and  the  old  female 
fupplies  the  young  male.  When  well  fed,  the  old  ones  do  not 
wait  the  total  difmiffion  of  their  young ;  but  in  the  fame  neft 
fi^re  found  young  ones  almofl:  fit  for  flight,  and  eggs  hatching. 

The  fidelity  of  the  turtle-dove  is  proverbial ;  but  the  pigeon 
of  the  dove-houfe  iy  not  faithful.  Two  males  often  quarrd  for 
the  fame'miflrefs ;  if  the  female  admit  the  addrefles  of  a  licw 
gallant,  her  old  companion  is  difpleafed,  abftains  from  her  com- 
pamy,  or  approaches  only  to  chaftife  her.  There  have  been  in- 
itances  when  two  males,  difpleafed  with  their  refpedlive  n:ates, 
have  exchanged  them,  and  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with 
their  new  companions. 

•  So  prolific  is  this  bird,  that  near  fifteen  thoufand  may  in  the 
.ipace  of  fcKir  years  be  produced  from  a  flngle  pair,  fiut  the 
itbck-dove  feldom  breeds  above  twice  a  year;  ceafing  in  winter. 
They  feem  tb  have  a  flronger  attachment  to  their  young  than 
thofe  who  breed  fo  often.  From  a  fpecies  of  thefe,  thofe  pigeons 
called  carriers,  are  produced.  Thefe  are  eafily  diftinguilhed  by 
a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  (kin  round  their  eyes,  and  by 
being  of  a  dark^blue  or  blackifh  colour.  From  their  attachment 
to  their  young,  thefe  birds  are  employed  as  carriers.  They  are 
firft  brought  from  home,  the  letter  is  tied  under  the  bird's  wing, 
arid  it  is  let  lo«fe.  It  afcends  direftly  into  the  clouds  to  an 
amazing  height ;  then,  directing  itfelf  by  fome  furprifmg  in- 
ftinicl  towards  home,  fometimes  at  many  miles'  diflance.,  brings 
Its  mefTage ;  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  performing  p 
journey  of  forty  miles. 

The  varieties  of  the  pigeon  are  beyond  mention.  Hence  we 
have  croppers,  carriers,  jacobines,  powters,  runts,  turbits,  and  a 
thoufand  other  varieties,  heightened  iy  food,  climate,  and  pair- 
ing, producing  different  fpecies. 

Ihe  Ring-dove  is  larger  than  the  former;  builds  its  nefl 
with  a  few  dry  flicks,  in  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  maintains  its 
native  freedom,  notwithilanding  attempts  to  render  it  domeflic; 

for 
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for  though  their  eggs  have  been  hatched  by  the  tame  pigeon  in 
a  dovc-houfe,  yet,  as  foon  as  they  could  fly,  iJiey  always  betook 
theipfelvcs  to  the  v/oods.  In  winter  auemble  in  great  flocks 
in  the  woods,  and'  leave  off  cooing  till  March  ;  neither  do  they 
coo  invvet  weather.    Is,  in  fome  places,  a  bird  of  feafon. 

The  Turtle-dove  is  fmaller,  and  fb}'er,  than  the  former; 
is  diftinguiftied  by  the  iris,  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  by  a  beautiful 
critnfon  circle  that  enconipafies  the  eye-lids.  The  fidelity  of 
thefe  birds  is  noted ;  and  a  pair  beino;  caged,  if  6ne  dies,  the 
other  will  not  furvive.it.  Is  a  bird  of  pafiagc;  few  or  none  re- 
main in  winter  ;  they  come  late,  and  depart  early.  They  Ry  in 
flocks  when  they  come  to  breed  here  in  fummer,  and  delight  in 
open  mountainous  liuidy  countries:  But  they  build  in  woods, 
and  choofe  the  moft  retired  fitualions.  Feed  on  grain ;  are 
fond  of  ir.Iilet. 

The  Peacock-figeon  that  (fomale  as  well  as  male)  fpreads  the 
tail,  is  a  curioi:f.  variety,  has  thirty  feathers  in  the  tail  (others 
have  but  twelve)  ;  ihcy  advance  their  tail  when  they  fpread  \ty 
and  throv/back  the  head  till  it  almoft  touches  the  tail,  tremblijig 
all  the  time,  and  agitating  the  head  and  neck.  The  wind  ofeen 
acts  fo  powcrfMHy  on  thvs  large  tail  as  to  dafh   them  to  the 


grou!id. 


i  o  this  lift  might  be  added,  a  long  catalogue  of  foreign  pigeons, 
of  wliich  v.c  know  little  more  than  the  plumage  and  thenameSi 
•  Tlie  C  R o  \\  N - 1  o  w  L,  wh  ich  belongs  to  the  family  of  pigeons^ 
:Is  in  iize  equal  to  a  turkey;  native  of  the  ifle  of  Banda:  in 
llndia  they  bi  ted  ihem  as  poultry.  In  America,  a  fpecies  the 
liz;e  of  a  u.rk. 
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The  sparrow  KIND. 


ThesE'  chiefly  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  among 
them  are  thofe  endbwed  with  muiical  notps.  Their  living  near  man 
is  not  the  refult  of  afFeftion,  but  of  neceffity,  and  becaufe  inhabited 
grounds  furnifh  their  chief  provifion ;  thedefert  yields  neither 
gfain  nor  tender  buds,  nor  infefts ;  the  recefles  of  tjie  foreft 
abound  in  enemies,  ne»t  in  advantages.     All  birds,  even  thofe  of 
paflage,  feem  content  with  a  certain  diftriffc  to  provide  food  and 
ihelter  in.     The  red-breaft  or  the  wren  feldom  leaves!  the  field 
to'vi^ich  it  is  accuftomed  ;  they  mark  out  a  territory  to  them- 
felves,  on  which  they  will  permit  none  of  their'  own  fpecies  to 
encroach  ;  but  guard  their  dominions  with  the  utmOft  vigilance. 
When  food  is  in  plenty,  they  never  wander.     Some  are  called 
birds  of  paffage,  becaufe  obliged  to  take  long  journeys  for  this 
neceflory  article ;  but,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  moft  others  are  birds  of 
paffage,  though  their  migration  is  lefs  extenfive,  either  from  one 
country  to  another,  or  from  the  more  inland  provinces  toward 
the  {horc.     Refpe£ling  thefe,   autumn  is  the  principal  feafon 
when  the  bird-catcher  employs  his  art  to  entfap  the  wanderers, 
Vi^hich   is   chiefly  efFedled  by  the  aid  of  his  call -birds  ;   thefe 
Saving  moulted  prematurely  in  a  warm  cage,  call   louder  and 
aind  better  than  thofe  that  are  wild ;  there  even  appears  a  mali* 
cious  joy  in  thefe  call -birds,  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  capti- 
vity.    Their  fight  or  hearing  is  exquifite ;  the  inftant  the  wild 
birds  are  perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  of  the  calkbirds,  who 
all  unite  in  the  fame  tumultuous  ecftafy  of  pleafure,  inciting  the   > 
ivild  ones  by  (hort  jerks.     The  allurement  of  this   call  is   fo 
great,  that  the  wild  bird,  on  hearing  it,  is  flopped  in  its  mofl: 
rapid  flight.     It  frequently  happens  that  if  half  a  flock  only  are 
caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately  afterwards  alight 
between  the  nets,   and  Jharc  the  fate  of  their  companions ;  or 
ihould  gnly  one  bird  efcape,  this  unhappy  furvivor  will  alfo  venture 
into  danger  till  it  is  caught ;  fuch  a  fafcinating  power  have  the 
call-birds. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  nature  of  this  call,  whether 
it  be  a  challenge  to  combat,  an  invitation  to  food,  or  to  court- 
fliip  5  whether  the  motive  be  gallantry  or  war>  the  fmall  birds 
are  equally  remarkable  for  both. 
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For  however  contemptible  thefe  little  warriors  are  to  larger 
creatures,  they  are  often  formidable  to  each  odier ;  and  fbme- 
times  fight  till  one  of  them  yields  up  his  life  with  the  vi&orj. 
Sometimes  two  male  birds  fhall  ftrive  in  fong  till,  after  a  long 
ftruggle,  the  loudeft  (hall  entirely  filence  the  other.  During 
thefe  contentions,  the  female  fits  a  (ilent  auditor,  and  often  re- 
wards the  loudeft  fongfter  with  her  company  during  the  feafon. 
Singing  among  birds  is  almoft  univerfally  the  prerogative  of 
&e  male  ;  it  ferves  as  blandifhment  at  firft ;  as  delight  to  her 
during  the  time  of  incubation ,  as  fecurity,  to  aiTure  her  that  no 
danger  threatens ;  ft>r  if  danger  offers,  the  male  ftops  fudden]y> 
as  a  fignal  to  his  mate  to  provide  for  her  fecurity. 

Willoughby  has  divided  the  fmaller  birds  into  (i)  thofe  that 
have  flender  bills,  and  (2)  thofe  thai  have  jQiort  and  thick  bills- 
Thofe  with  (lender  bills  chiefly  live  on  infefls ;  thofe  with  ihort 
frrong  bills,  live  moftly  on  fruits  and  grain.  Among  flender* 
billed  birds,  he  enumerates  the  thrufli,  the  blackbird,  the  field- 
fare, the  ftarling,  the  lark,  the  titmoufj,  the  water-wagtail,  the 
nightingale,  the  red-ftart,  the  robin  red-breaft,  the  beccafigo^ 
the  ftonechatter,  the  winchat,  the  goldfinch,  the  whitethroat, 
the  hedge- fparrow,  the  pcttichaps,  the  golden-crowned  wren, 
the  wren,  the  humming  bird,  and  feveral  others  of  the  (parrow 
kind,  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Thefe  feek  and  deftroy  the  eggs  of  infefts  that  would  other- 
wife  propagate  in  numbers  beyond  the  arts  of  man  to  extirpate; 
they  know  Detter  than  man  where  to  feck  for  them  j  and  thus  at 
once  fatisfy  their  own  appetites,  and  render  him  the  mod  cf« 
fcntial  fervices.-  In  this  tribe,  we  have  the  fweeteft  fongfters  of 
the  grove,  the  ni^litingrile,  the  thruih,  the  blackbird,  the  lark, 
th3  red  bfeaH,  the  black -cap,  and  th2  wren. 

B" ids -of  the  fparrow  kind,  with  thick  and  {hort  bills,  are  tb^. 
grofvbeakj  the  croibbiil,  the  {greenfinch,  the  bullfinch,  the  houfe- 
fpa.Ttnv,  the  chaffinch,  thebranibliiie,  the  goldfinch,  the  linnet, 
.the  fifkin,  the  buntinp:,  the  ve]iOV/--har'inier,   the  -ortolan,   the 
wheat-ear,  ancl  fcveral  other  foreign  birds,  of  which  we  know 
rather   the   niiir.cs    thvm   the  liiliory.     Thcf:   chiefly  feed  on 
fruits,  grain,  luid  corn ;  the  hrvrveft  cfcen  fu'Jcrs  from  their  de- 
predations ;  but  they  alfo  have  their  ufe?,  and  are  frequently  the 
ditliibutors  of  feeds  into  different  diflricis;  and  fome  are  thou::,ht 
to  thrive  the  better,  for  havin;^  iindtrgone  a  kind  of  maceration' 
in  die  ilomach  of  thefe  birds  before  they  are   voided.     The 
foiigibers  of  this  clafs  are  the  canary-bird,  the  linnet,   the  chaf- 
finch, the  goldiinch,  the  greeniiucp.,  the  bullfinch,  the  brambling, 
the.  filkin,  and   the  yellow-hammer.     Their  notes  are  not  fa 
generally  pleufing  as  that  of  the  former  ch'is,  but  they  ufually 
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IboM  it  longer ;  and,  in  a  cage^  thefe  birds  art  more  eafily  fed^ 
amd  are  more  hardy.  ^ 


Of  the  thrush  and  its  AFFINITIES- 

.  With  the  thrufb)  we  may  rank  the  red-wing,  the  field^re, 
the  blackbird,  the  ring-ouzel,  and  the  water-ouzel- 

To  this  tribe  may  be  alfo  added  the  Stare  or  Starling,  which, 
though  with  a  flat  Dill,  too  much  refembles  thefe  birds  to  be 
placed  any  where  elfe. 

The  Missel-thrush  is  dUtinguifbed  by  its  fuperior  fize; 
it  differs  little  from  the  throftle ;  but  the  fpots  on  its  breaft  are 
larger.  It  builds  in  buflics,  or  on  the  fide  of  (bme  tree,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  (as  all  of  ^this  kind  do) ;  lays  four  or  five  eggs^ 
deep  blue,  black  fpots ;  its  fong  is  very  fine,  which  it  begins  in 
fpring,  fitting  on  the  fummit  of  a  high  tree ;  fings  more  than 
half  the  year ;  the  largeft  of  all  birds  that  have  mufical  voices ; 
all  greater  birds  either  fcreaming,  chattering,  or  croaking.  Feo<ls 
on  infedls,  holly  and  mifletoe-berries ;  when  frighted  or  difturbed, 
fends  forth  a  very  difagreeable  fcream ;  is  in  Burgundy  a  bird 
of  paflagej  pair  early;  breed  twice  a  year;  the  fexes  clofely  re- 
lemble^  both  aflift  in  bringing  up  their  young ;  live  in  woods ; 
fometimes  get  drunk  by  eating  ripe  grapes,  and  are  taken  by 
tbou(ands. 

There  is  a  white  thrufh,  which  yet  retains  the  breaft  fpots  ; 
alio  a  tufted  thrufh. 

The  Blackbird  whiftles  early  in  fpring,  and  all  fummer- 
tini^,  with  a  note  extremely  plealing  at  a  diftance  (being  the 
deepeft  toned  warbling  of  the  woods)  but  rather  unpleaiant  in 
a  cage,  being  too  loud ;  lays  four  or  five  blueifh  eggs,  in  a  neft 
ufually  built  at  the  ftump  of  fome  old  hawthorn,  well  plaftered 
(Ui.the  infide  with  clay,  ftraw,  and  hair.  Is  more  eafily  tamed 
than  thrufhes ;  readily  improves  its  fong,  and  will  counterfeit 
the  human  voice  ;  love  to  bathe  themfelves.  Birds  of  prey  are 
fond  of  their  flefh.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  fome  black  and 
white,  fome  white,  and  fome  rofc-coloured  ,  to  avoid,  therefore, 
the  ridicule  of  a  rofe-coloured  black-bird,  the  clafs  fhouldaiTiime 
its  old  Englilh  name  of  ouzel. 

Among  the  ouzels  muft  be  reckoneu  die  Blue-birp,  which 
i'eiembles  a  blackbird,  except  in  colour  y  it  lives  in  the  higheft 
Alps  (as  alfo  a  rock-ouzel>,  which  even  there  dioofes  the  moit 

Part  IIL  No.  !$•  I  i  craggy 
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Craggy  rocks,  and  the  moft  frmhtful  precipices  for  its  refidence)ss 
is  rarely  caupht,  but  highly  ^Iteemed  in  the  countries  where  !■« 
breed-.  It  not  only  whiflles  delightfully,  but  fpeaks  diftindSv'is 
is  docile,  and  though  waked  at  midnight  by  any  of  the  hmuy^^ 
with  a  light,  it  will  fpeak  and  whiftle.  Its  colour,  towar/ 
winter,  from  blue  becomes  blackifli,  which  rechanges  to  i 
original  hue  early  in  the  fpring.  It  makes  its  neft  in  deep  holcS; 
or  in  folitudvS,  inacceflible  not  only  by  man,  but  alfo  by 
chammois,  or  other  wild  animals  •,  produces  ufually  five  young  ^ 
feldom  defcends  into  the  plain ;  flies  fjviftcr  than  a  blackbircf  ^ 
and  ufes  the  fame  food  ;  defends  its  neft  by  ftriking  at  the  eye*^ 
pf.tlie  aflailants. 

The  Fieldfare  and  the  Redwing  make  but  a  fhortfta; 

in  this  country..     With  us  they  are  infipid  tunelefs  birds,  flyiiC 

in  flocks,  and  exceflively  watchful  to  preferve  the  general  (afe  — 
ty.     Their  feafon  of  mufic  and  pleafure  is  employed  in  thd  tDOtrc 
northern  climates,  where  they  fing  moft  delightfully,  perched 
among  the  forefts  of  maples,  with  which  thofe  countries  aboiincl. 
They  build  their  nefts  in  hedges,  atjd  lav  fix  blueifli-green  eggs, 
fpotted  ;vith  black.     Linnaeus  mentions  a  fieldfare  fo  tame,  as  to 
drink  wine  out  of  the  glaflfes  on  the  table  :  he  drank  fo  much  a^ 
to  render  him  bnld  ;  but  being  kept  a  whole  year  without  wine, 
his  feathers  returned.     Is  a  bird  of  pafliagc,  clofcly  allied  to  the 
thrufli. 

The  Stare,  or  Starling,  diftinguifliable  from  the  reft  of 
this  tribe  by  the  glofly  green  of  its  feathers,  in  feme  lights,  and 
the  purple  in  others,  and  its  fpots  ;  breeds  in  hollow  trees,  eaves 
of  houfes,  towers,  ruins,  clifKs,  and  often  in  high  rocks  over  the 
fea:  its  young  refemble  thofe  of  the  thrufli  very  clofely ;  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  pale  greenifli  alh-colour;  makes  its  neft  of 
ftraw>  fm '^ll  fibres  of  roots,  and  hrh  like ;  arid  often  ufes  tht 
nefts  of  other  birds.     ItP.  voice  is  rougher  than  the  reft  of  thifc 
kind;  but  what  it  v^ants  in  the  melody  of  its  note,  which  it  will 
learn,  it  compcnfates  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  taught  to 
fpv\  k.     It  fpeaks  equally  French,    German,    Englifli,    Latin, 
Greek,  not  words  only,  but  phrafes,  aiid  pronounces  diftinftlf 
that  difiicult  letter  R.     So  foon  as  their  young  are  able,  thefe 
birds  aflfemble  in  vaft  flocks,  and  feed  upon  worms  and  infe<3ss 
at  the  approach  of  fpring  they  aflfemble  in  fields ;  often  fly  in  2 
troop  fo  united,  yet  fo  agitated,  and  rolling  on  itfelf,  that  they 
cmbifrafs  a  bird  of  prey,  which,  unable  to  determine  on  ahy 
one  for  prey,  quits  the   whole.     They  afliemble  efpecially-  in 
evenings,  pafs  the  night  among  reeds,  chatter  much  while  to- 
gether, are  fond  of  cherries,  live  on  grain,  fruit,  and  inieds, 
drink  much  like  the  cock,  and  take  delight  in  bathing.     In.  fo- 

mgti 
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"^S*^     parts  fomc  are  white,  fome  black  and  white,  and  fomc 

*  o  this  tribe  n  ij:;ht  be  acJcd  above  r.  hundred  other  birds  of 
'T^rly  the  thrulh  iize,  and  living  like  them  upon  fruit  and  ber- 
nes  r  but  as  it  is  impoflible'to  ui.crib^  "he  fnlendid  tints  that 
**J^rn  the  foreign  birds  of  the  thrulh  kind,  palling  thefe  beauti- 
™i  l>ut  little  known  kinds,  we  advert  to  the  American  mock- 
"^Q^  the  fevourite  fongft  :r  of  a  region,  whcru  llie  birds  excel 
rather  in  the  beauty  of  their  ptuaia2:c  than  the  fweetntfs  of  their 
notes. 

T*he  American  Mock-bird  is  but  a  plain  bird  to  the  eve, 

^out  the  fize  of  a  thruih,  a  grey-brown  coioi^r,  ha?  a  L'w  (light 

oreaft  fpots,  and  a  reddifli  (in  fome  blackiih)  bni  :  blackifh  feet. 

^^  poffeffes  not  only  its    ov,n  naturrJ   la.  tcs,  which  vvc  muli- 

^^l  and  folemn,  but  can  affume  the  tone  of  every  oth^r  ;:fii  iial 

^  the  wood,  from  the  wolf  to  the  raven.     It  fjems  even  to  f]»ort 

itfelf  in  leading  themaftray ;  will  firft  allure  the  lelT?:  birds  with 

the  call  of  their  mates,  then  terrify  them  with  the  Jcreams  of  thvj 

eagle.     There  is  no  bird  in  the  foreft  but  it  can  mimic  ;  and 

there  is  none  that  it  has  not  at  times  deceived. 

The  Indians  have  named  it  cencontlatoUiy  which  means  four 
hundred  languages.  Not  only  he  fings  well,  but  with  energy, 
and  accompanies  his  voice  with  regular  motions ;  he  firft  rifcs 
on  his  wings,  then  falls  head  foremoft  feveral  times  ;  then  he 
begins' dancing,  and  accompanies  it  with  his  fong.  If  his  fong 
be  lively,  his  flight  defcribes  in  the  air  a  multitude  of*  croffing 
circles,  mountinjg,  defcending,  and  frilking  ;  if  his  fong  be  vigo- 
rous, he  beats  his  virings  in  cadence ;  if  his  fong  bccom^-s  fo- 
lemn, piano,  and  feemingly  loft  in  filence,  he  finks  gradually 
down,  gently  hovers  over  his  tree  with  imperceptible  undula- 
tion of  his  wings,  and  fettles  as  if  motionlcfs  while  fufpendcd  in 
tfap  air. 

The  French  Mock-bird  has  breaft-fpots  in  common  with 
the  thrufh,  and  is  about  the  fame  fize  ^  inhabits  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 


THE    MARTIN 

IS  allied  to  the  ouzel  kind  in  form;  inhabits  the  Philippine 
Iflands  ;  is  extremely  voracious :  like  our  pies  and  crov,-  il:,k.s 
among  the  hair  of  horfcs,  cows,  &c.  the  inlcti-ts  which  lj:^  .  rt 

1  i  2  chw'i'n; 
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ifllies.  The  wren  inhabits  walls,  ftacks  of  wood,  bams,  &c. 
enlivening  wintei;  with  his  notes;  his  tail  alwa}:s  ered;  he 
hardly  weighs  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  lays  eight  oi*  ten  eggs,  in 
in  a  round  neft,  which  looks  like  a  only  a  ball  of  mo^  and 
thereby  efcapcs  notice. 

The  Golden-crested  Wren  is  amongft  the  fmalleft  of 
birds ;  he  cfcapes  cafily  through  the  mcflies  of  a  net,  or  the 
wires  of  a  cage.  Nature  has  given  him  a  tuft,  and  crown; 
and  as  moft  languages  have  called  him  little  king^  king  let  him 
be ;  he  is  fo  fmall  that  if  he  now  appears  he  is  inftantly  in- 
vifible  j  the  fmalleft  leaf  conceals  him ;  and  thf  fmalleil  in- 
fers (or  their  larva)  are  his  food,  and  fmall  v.orms,  which 
he  devours  till  he  is  full ;  a£tive  and  livtrly;  weighs  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains. 


Of  the  canary-bird  and  FINCHES. 

Though  by  its  name,  it  appears,  that  this  bird  C^ame  origi- 
nally from  the .  Canary  Iflands,  yet  we  now  have  them  from 
Germany,  where  they  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  and  (qld  into 
difFeicnt  parts  of  Europe.  About  a  century  ago^  they  were 
fold  at  very  high  prices,  and  kept  only  by  the  great ;  they  have 
fince  multiplied  abundantly.  In  Italy  and  Provence,  are  Q)eci0S 
of  finches,  nearly  allied,  and  capable  of  breeding  together. . 

In  its  native  iflands,  the  cj nary -bird  is  of  a  dufky  grey- 
colour,  and  fo  different  from  thofe  ufually  feen  in  Europe,  that 
fome  have  even  doubted  whether  it  be  of  the  feme  fpecies ;  by 
their  domefticity  they  are  become  fome  white,  fome  mottled, 
fome  greenifh ;  but  are  more  efteemed  for  their  note  than  their 
beauty  ;  it  is  fhrill  and  piercing,  like  all  of  the  finch  tribe,  con- 
tinuing long  in  one  breath  without  intermiflion,  then  rifing 
higher  and  higher,  by  degrees,  with  great  variety.  The  night- 
ingale is  the  fongfter  cf  the  woods,  the  canary-bird  the  mufi- 
cian  of  the  chamber ;  of  retentive  memory  and  apt  imitation, 
he  exchanges  his  native  notes  for  the  compofitions  of  art. 

More  eafily  reared  than  any  of  the  foft-billed  birds  (but  fub- 
je<S  to  the  epilepfy)  ;  his  fong  continues  throughout  the  year. 
In  choofmg  the  canary-bird,  thofe  are  beft  that  appear  with  life 
and  boldnefe,  ftanding  upright  on  the  perch,  and  not  apt  to  be 
frighted. 

Canary- 
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Canary-bir^s  fometimes  breed  throughout  the  year,  but 
ufually  pair  in  April,  and  breed '  in  June  and  Auguft ;  they  are 
generally  two  or  three  days  in  building  their  nefts;  the  hen 
coriunonly  lays  five  eggs,  and  fits  fourteen  days ;  fometimes  the 
female  is  ready  to  hatch  a  fecond  brood  before  the  firft  quits  the 
lieft;  then  the  male  breeds  up  the  young  left  behind,  and  fits 
them  for  a  ftate  of  independence.  The  female  canary-bird 
pairs  With  the  linnet,  or  gold-finch,  and  produces  a  mixed  breed, 
like  the  canary-bird,  and  refembling  it  in  fong.  The  fpecie^ 
kas  increafed  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  fxifis  in  AbyfSnia. 


The    BULL-FINCH 

Is  remarkable  for  its  aptnefs  in  acquiring,  and  memory  irt 
retaining,  the  leffons  taught  him  ;  though  his  native  notes  are 
harfb,  yet  he  is  capable  of  the  moft  melodious,  and  this- capa- 
city is  not  reftrifted  to  the  male,  but  belongs  to  both  fexes ; 
not  only  he  learns  the  airs  which  are  taught  him,  but  he  often 
cmbelliflies  them  by  tafte  or  expreflion,  and  feems  to  fing  as  if 
prompted  by  fentiment.  Is  capable  of  attachment.  One  that 
had  cfcaped  from  its  cage,  after  a  year's  liberty,  returned  to  its 
owner,  'arid  recollefted  her  voice.  Others  have  died  when  fe- 
parated  from  their  matters.  In  (hort,  they  have  an  excellent 
memory.  One  which  had  been  thrown  down  in  its  cage  by 
fome  blackguards^  though  not  feemingly  injured  at  the  time, 
ever  after  fell  into  convulfions  at  the  approach  of  ill-looking 
people,  and  in  one  of  thcfe  fits  died,  eight  months  after  its  fall. 
The  young  begin  to  whittle  when  able  to  eat  alone ;  of  four 
young  ones,  the  three  eldeft,  which  were  able  to  ear,  fed  the 
fourth,  tl^at  was  unable.  They  are  conftant  to  their  conforts, 
the  year  round :  have  the  look  of  attention  and  thought,  yet  are 
eafily  entrapped ;  their  Ikin  is  very  fine ;  their  flefli  bitter  or 
eatable,  according  to  the  fruit  or  grain  on  which  they  h^ve  fed  ; 
fome  of  them  are  of  paflage;  come  in  April,  return  in  Oftober. 

The  GOLD- FINCH  learns  a  fine  fong  from  the  nightingale ;  the 

linnet  as  well  as  bull-finch  may  be  taught,  forgetting  the  wild 

notes  of  nature,  to  whittle  a  long  and  regular  tune ;  but  his  own 

natural  fong  is  pretty.     He  is  a  long-lived  and  healthy  bird. 

The  CHAFFIN  CH  olters  lefs  of  fong,  and  many  of  the  finches 

have  noije  at  all ;  indeed,  fome  have  neither  good  melody  nor 

£Ood  manoers;  witnefs  the  following. 

The 
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The    gross- beak 

1 

Is  fo  named  from  the  fize,  thicknefs,  and  ftrength  Qf  his  bil! : 
it  were  dcfirable  that  his  charafter  could  be  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  ill-nature  -,  or  elfe^  it  is  Well  that  his  numbers  are  but 
few :  filent,  folitary,  but  courageous,  and  boldly  defending  their 
Aefts ;  their  ftrength  of  bill  enables  them  to  crack  nuts  and 
otlier  hard  fubilances,  but  alf<!>  to  deftroy  birds  fmaller  than 
themfelves ;  for  without  a  quarrel^  or  a  word  fpeaking,  they  at- 
tack them  by  biting  pieces  out  of  them,  not  by  ftriking  with 
their  bill.    Nearly  allied  in  figure  and  manners  is 

The    cross. bill, 

Which  alone  is  diftinguifhed  hy  this  conformitjr  (fomeiay 
deformity)  of  bill ;  the  bill  is  croffed  (ometimes  to  the  right,  f6tnc- 
times  to  the  left ;  whether  this  arifes  from  die  habit  of  the  bird 
to  take  its  food  on  the  right  or  left  fide,  is  uncertain ;  the  man- 
dibles of  the  bill  overgrowing,  the  points  will  dot  meet,  fo  that 
he  cannot  ftrike  forward  to  any  advantage.  He  feeds  on  the 
grains  found  in  pinc-apples,  and  is  extremely  dextrous  in  pro* 
curing  them,  by  detaching  the  (bales  of  the  pine-apple,  under 
which  they  lie.  His  crofs-bill  alfo  fervcs  him  in  climbulg,  like 
a  parrot's,  and  hence  fome  have  Called  him  the  German  parte - 
quet;  they  arc  but  dull  birds. 


I 


The  swallow  and  its  -AFFINITIES. 
The    GOAT-SUCKER. 

There  is  nothing  more  unfortunate  in  natural  hiftory,  than 
when  a  creature  has  obtsuned  a  name,  which  expreffes  falie  man- 
ners as  if  appropriate  to  it ;  this  is  inftanced  in  the  prefcnt  ar- 
ticle, wliich,  if  properly  named,  fhould.be  entitled 

The    NIGHT-SWALL0W» 

As  ccming  neareft  to  its  true  chara&er ;  yet  it  differs  firdni  the 

fwallowby  being  a  bird  of  night,  by  being  folitary,  by  it  voice, 

3       ^  by 
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by  the  nurabei*  of  its.  eggs,  by  its  laying  them  bare  on  the  groiinx?^ 
and  by  its  time  of  appearing  and  cTifappcaring,  It  }(^ees  in  ex- 
terior form,  and  much  of  its  manners,  its  {hoft  feet,  Rnall  bili 
and  large  throat,  its  food  and  method  of  taking  it.  Lives  upom 
iYif,^£b,  efpecially  thofe  Wiat  fly  by  night ;  he  chafes  in  the  even- 
ing twilight^  for  li^ht  dazzles  him;  hfe  has  no  need  to  fhut 
his  mouth  to  fecure  his  prey,  for  the  infide  of  his  bill  is  replete 
^ith  a  kind  of  glue,  adhefive  enough  to  retain  as  well  modis  as 
beetles,  and  to  hold  them  by  their  yyings.  They  are  fpread  ia 
various  parts  of  the  world  5  many  in  >Vmerica ;  any  hole  ferves 
for  a  neft;  lay*  two  or  thr^e  brownifh  eggs ;  is  very  jealous  9^ 
her  neft  being  dilbovered.  Their  open  mouth  caufes  a  founds 
which  in  fome  parts  of  England  procures  them  the  name  of 
wheel-bird,  becaufe  their  humming  noife  refembles  that  of  a 
fpinning-wheel. 

The  Night-Swallov^,  then,  is  the  largeft  of  this  kind;  but  itJ 
tail  is  not  forked.  To  this  tribe  belong  the  Houfe-S wallow, 
which  is  too  well  known  to  noed  a  defcription  ;  the  Martin,  in- 
fmor  in  fize  to  the  former,  and  the  tail  much  l.-fs  forked;  its 
neft  is  covered  at  top,  whereas  that  of  the  houfe-fwallow  is  open  ; 
find  the  Swift,  rather  larger  than  the  hcufe-fwallow,  with  all  the 
toes  ftanding  forward,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  reft  of  its 
kind :  it  comes  later  and  goes  fooner;  lays  in  old  waHs,  a^  hi^ 
as  it  can ;  makes  no  neft,  biit  lines  the  hole  with  litter :  thde 
^efemble  each  other  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  is  not  without  difScuhy 
the  fmaller  kinds  are  known  aiunder ;  they  ate  confidered  ?^ 
friendly  to  man  by  their  deftruftion  of  infefts;  in  fome  places 
perch. in  multitudes  on  trees  during  night,  choofing  the  branches 
flieltered  from  the  wind,  which  afterwards  die- 

They  have  all  very  large  mouths,  when  flying  always 
kept  open  ;  fhort  flender  feet,  fcarce  able  to  fupport  the  weight 
of  their  bodies ;  and  wings  of  immoderate  length  for  their  bulk^ 
their  plumage  is  glofled  with  a  rich  purple ;  their  note  is  a  flight 
twittering,  which  they  feldom  exert  but  upon  the  wing. 

Their  food  is  in(e£ts,  which  they  always  purfue  flying; 
during  fine  weather,  when  the  infefts  are  abroad,  the  fwallows 
arc  ever  on  the  wing,  purfuing  their  prey  with  amazing  fwift- 
ncfs  and  ability,  through  their  (horteft  turQings,  their  long  tail, 
like  a  rudder,  turning  their  moft  rapid  motions. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  when  the  re- warming  fun  begins  to  rouze 
the  infra:  tribes,  the  (Wallow  is  {fi&\  returning  from  its  diftatit 
migration,,  and  makii^g  its  way  feebly  from  other  fhores ;  as 
the  wither  grows  warmer,  and  its'  infe£l  fupply  increafes,  k 
firalhers  greater  flrength  and  adivity;  but  fometimes  a  rainy 
^    Partfll.  No.  18.  •  Kk  fcafon. 
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feafon,  fey  repelling  the  infecls,  ftints  the  fwallovv  m  its  food » 
when  the  j^^ather  is  fair,  the  inCcA  tribes  make  bolder  fli^hts^ 
and  the  fwaliow  follows  their  aerial  journeys,  often  (6  high  as 
to  be  imperceptible.  When  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  foul,  the 
iniedis  fly  lorw ;  and  from  the  ftvallows'  following,  we  are  ofcen 
foretold  the  approaching  change ;  often  they  dip  in  the  water, 
in  purfuit  of  their  prey,  or  aquatic  infe£ts;  and  in  times 
of  fcarcity  they  difpute  with  the  fpiders,  and  even  iwallow 
them  alfo. 

The  fwallow's  neft  is  built  with  great  induftry  and  art ;  par- 
ticularly by  the  common  fwallow,  which  builds  on  the  tops  of 
chimneys ;  the  martin  fticks  it  to  the  caves  of  houfes  ;  the 
night-fwallow  on  the  bare  ground^ as  do  th«  bank-martins;  this 
neft  is  built  with  mud  from  fome  neighbouring  brook,  or  fucb 
as  has-been  caft  up  by  worms,  well  tempere4  with  the  bill* 
jnoiftened  with  water  for  better  adhefion,  and  farther  kept 
firm  by  long  grafs  and  fibres;  within  it  is  lined  with  goofc- 
feathers. 

^  On  the  coafts  of  China  and  Coromandcl,"  lays  Willoughby, 
"  are  a  fort  of  party-coloured  birds,  of  the  (hape  of  fwallows^ 
thefe  at  their  breeding  time  come  (fome  out  of  the  country)  to 
the  rocks,  and  from  the  foam  or  froth  of*  the  fea^ water  daihtng 
againft  the  rocks,  ^ther  a  certain  glutinous  matter  (the  ipewa 
of  fi(befi]  of  which  they  build  their  ncfts ;  thcfe  the  Ckin^fe 
pluck  from  their  ftationf,  and  bring  in  great  numbers  to  IcU ; 
jhey  are  efteemed  great  delicacies  when  diflblved  in  chicken  or 
mutton  broth,  far  before  oyfters,  muibrooms,  or  otlier  dainty 
or  liquorifh  morfels."  This  kind  of  fperm  of  fiflies  often  flqats 
on  the  fea  for  leagues  together,  in  thofe  climates. 

Ufually  lays  fiom  five  to  fix  eggs,  white,  fpecklcd  with  red , 
fometimes  breeds  twice  a  year.  The  fwallow  fupplics  her 
broods  very  plentifully,  the  firft  particularly;  always  keeps  hes 
neft  clean. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  in  O6bober,  they  leave 
us;  a  tew  days  previous  to  their  departure,  vaft  flocks  alVemble 
on  houfe  tops,  as  if  deliberating  on  their  fatiguing  j<3iwriey!, 
which  is  thought  to  be  ufually  to  Senegal,  and  "along  the  Mo- 
rocco (bore:  they  fet  out  at  night,  to  avoid  birds  of  prey; 
always  choofc  a  favourable  wind;  the  latter  weakly  bxooLS, 
which  aie  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  fet  out,  delay,  ^d  are  fome- 
times too  tceble  to  venture;  tbcfc  wretched  little  families,  being 
compelled  to  flay,  perilh  in  cold  weather;  while  the  tender  pa- 
.  rents  ihare  the  fate  of  their  oftspring,  and  die  with  their  new* 
fledged  brood.     They  are  though^  to  perform  their  fatiguing 

0  '      journey 
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journey  in  about  feven  days ;  whcft  interrupted  by  contrary 
wiftds,  in  their  courfe  far  off  at  fea,  they  alight  on  wiiatcver  (hip 
they  find  in  their  paffage,  fpent  with  famine  aod  fatigue,  yet 
ffill  they  boldly  venture,  when  refreflied  by  a  few  hours'  reft, 
to  renew  their  flight,  and  continue  their  courfe.  They  do  not 
breed  in  Senegal,  nor  ever  bring  with  them  into  Europe  youn^ 
of  the  fame  year. 

Yet  it  remains  doubtful  whether  all  fwallows  migrate,  or 
whether  there  may  not  be  fome  fpecies,  that  though  externally 
alike,  are  (o  internally  diftin£t  asto  be  very  differently  affefted  by 
the  approach  of  winter.  Many  witnefTes  affirm,  that  fwallows  hide 
in  holes  under  ground,  or  in  rocks  or  crevices,  or  in  caverns  in 
mountains ;  fome  inform  us  that  they  have  feen  them  taken  out 
of  the  water,  and  even  from  under  the  ice,  in  bunches.  Reau- 
mur, who  particularly  interefted  hiqifclf  in  this  enquiry,  receiv- 
ed feveral  fuch  accounts. 

That  fome  may  hide  in  warm  caverns  is  poffible,  but  that  they 
do  not  hide  under  water  has  been  pretty  well  proved,  by  the 
noted  experiment  of  Frifch,  who  tied  feveral  threads  dyed  in 
water-<olour89  round  the  legs  of  fwallows,  that  were  preparing 
for  departure :  thefc,  the  enfuing  fummer,  brought  their  threads 
back  with  them,  no  way  damaged  in  colour  ^  which  moft  cer- 
tainly they  would  have  been,  if  during  the  winter,  they  had 
been  fteeped  in  water. 

Kolben  (ays,  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  they  are  feen  all 
the  year ;  but  in  greateft  numbers  in  winter.  There  are  many 
kinds,  as  well  in  America  as  elfe where;  in  general,  pretty  clofe^ 
y  related  by  form  and  manners. 


•  *  •  •  •  •  • 


The  HUMiMING-BIRD  and  its  VARIETIES. 

Of  all  that  flutter  in  the  garden,  or  enliven  the  landfc^pe,  the 
humming-bird  is  the  moft  delightful.  Of  this  charming  little 
fpecies  there  are  varieties,  from  the  fize  of  a  fmall  wren,  to  that 
of  an  humble-bee,  fporting  in  the  fields  of  America,  from  flov^er 
to  flower,  and  extrafting  their  fweets  with  their  litde  bills.  They 
fcem  confined  between  the  tropics;  follow  the  fun  to  diefblftices» 
and  retire  with  him.  The  Indians  called  them  rays,  or  hair  of 
the  fun. 

K  k  a  The 
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The  finallcft  humming-bird  is  about  the  flze  of' a  hazel-nuti*. 
the  feadiers  on  its  wings  and  tail  are  grey-black;  thofe  on  its 
body,  and  under  its  wings,  golden-greeniih  brown,  with  an  in* 
imitable  red  glofs ;  a  final!  creft  on  its  head,  green  at  bottom, 
gilded  at  top,  which  fparkles  in  the  fun;  die  bill  is  black, 
straight,  flender,  like  a  fine  needle.  Found  in  Brafil  and  the 
Windward  Iflands.  The  larger  humming-bird  is  near  half  ^s- 
big  as  the  common  wren,  and  without  a  creft ;  is  covered  firon^ 
the  throat  halfway  down  the  belly,  with  crimfon-coloured  fea- 
rers, that,  in  different  lights,  exhibit  a  variety  of  beautiful  co- 
lours; head  finall,  with  very  litde  round  eyes,  as  black  as,  jet; 
legs  and  kct  very  fmall,  often  black ;  ten  feathers  in  the  tail. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  kinds  of  humming-birds,  befide 
the  CoLiBRis,  which  differ  only  in  having  the  bill  a  little  cur* 
vated,  and  bending  throughout;  uf  thefe  are  above  twenty  forts { 
iomc  are  alfo  rather  larger;  their  manners  are  precifdy  the  (kme; 
and  knowing  one  is  knowing  both. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifcn,  the  humming-birds,  of  different  ■ 
kinds,  are  feen  fluttering  about  the  flowers,  without  ever  alight- 
ing on  them.  Their  wings  vibrate  fo  rapidly,  that  it  is  inipof- 
fible  to  difcern  their  colours,  except  by  their  glittcting.  TTiey 
fecm  aftionlels  by  force  of  their  activity,  cpntinually  in  n^otioh, 
vifiting  flower  after  flower,  and  c:ctrafting  its  honey.  Fpr  this 
purpofe  they  polTcfs  a  tongue,  compoied  of  two  hollow  groovesj 
forming  a  little  canal,  divided  at  the  ejid ;  this  is  thrufl  into  the  cup- 
of  the  flower ;  upon  this  neftar  they  fubfift.  The  rapid  motion  of 
th?ir  wings  occafioris  a  humming  found,  from  whence  they  are 
denominated.  1  hey  cliafe  and  drive  oft*  birds  twenty  times  their 
fize.  Impatience  is  their  general  <Jharadler  ;  they  even  tear,  in  a 
pet,  a  flower  whole  fweet  i«  exhaufted.     '1  hey  are  folitary. 

Their  ncfts  are.  fufpended  at  the  point  of  a  twig  of  an  orange, 
a  pomegranate,  or  a  citron  tree  (fomctlmes  even  in  houfes,  if 
they  find  a  fmall  and  convenient  twig  for  the  purpofe);  the  fe- 
male is  the  archited):,  while  the  male  furnifh^s  materials,  Gotton« 
fine  mofs,  and  vegetable  fibres;  of  thefe  a  neft  is  compofed 
(about  the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg' cut  in  two)  warmly  lined  witl^ 
cotton.  They  lay  tv/o  eggs,  the  llze  of  imall  peas,  white  as 
fnow,  with  here  and  the^e  u  yellow  fp2ck:  the  male  and  female 
fit  by  turns,  but  the  female  moft ;  {he  ftildom  quits  the  nefl,  ex- 
cept a  few  minutes  morning  and  evening,  when  the  dew  is  upon 
tlic  flowers,  and  their  honey  in  perfeftion.  During  this.ihort 
interval,  the  male  takes  her  place ;  for  the  egg  is  fo  fmall,  that 
expoilng  it  ever  fo  fhort  a  time  to  the  weather,'  might  injure  it: 
ihe  fits  twelve  days,  when  the  young  appear,  the  fizc  of  a  fly;  at 

firft 
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firft  bare,  by  degrees  they  are  covered  with  down ;  and  at  laft 
with  feathers ;  but  lefs  beautiful  than  thofe  of  their  parents. 

Father  Mondidier,  in  the  miiSon  to  America,  found  the  neft 
pf  a.collbH  in  a  flied,  and  took  it  in,,  when  the  young  were 
about  fifteen  days  old:  he  placed  them  in  a  cage  at  his  chamber 
window,  to  be  amufjd  by  their  fportive  flutterings  ;  but  he  was 
foon  furprifed  to  fee  th^  old  ones,  that  came  and  fed  their  brood 
l^ularly  every  hour  in  the  day.  By  thefe  means  they  them^ 
felves  foon  grew  fo  tame  that  they  feldom  quitted  die  chamber ; 
hut  without  any  conftraint,  came  to  live  with  their  young  ones. 
All  four  have  frequently  come  to  perch  upon  their  mailer's  hand, 
chirrupping  as  if  at  liberty.  He  fed  them  with  a  very  fine  clear, 
paftd,  made  of  wine,  bifcuit,  and  fugar;  th^y  thruil  their  tongues  in* 
todiis  pafle,  till  they  were.fatisfied,  and  dien  fluttered  ancl  chir-. 
ruped  about  the  toom ;  ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  maf- 
ter,  when  he  called  them.  In  this  manner  they  lived  with  him 
fix  months,  when  he  unfortunately  forgot  to  tie  up  their  cage  to 
|he  ceiling  at  night,  to  preferve  them  irom  the  rats,  and  he  found 
they  were  devoured  in  the  morning. 

Thefe  bink  on  the  continent  of  America,  at  Surjnam,  and 
at  Jamaica,  continue  the  whole  year;  as  the  honey  of  flowers 
never  &ils  them  in  thofe  warm  latitudes:  but  in  the  Antilles, 
when  the  vvinter  approaches,  they  retire,  and  (ivne  iay,  continue 
torpid. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  thefe  birds  fin^:  Labat  aflerts, 
that  they  have  a  moft  pleafing  melancholy  melody  in  their 
voices,  though  fmall,  and  proportioned  to  their  organs.  3ome 
may  po^efs  agreeable  voices,  diough  the  refl  may  in  general  be 
filpnt.         ,. 

The  Indians  formerly  made  great  ufe  of  this  pretty  bird's 
plumage,  an  adorning  their  belts  and  head--dr^ls.  The  chil- 
dren take  them  in  the  fields  upon  rings  fmeared  with  bird- 
lime:   they  are  inftantly  killed  and  gutted,    and  hung  up  to 

ifry. 

Not  very  diflant  in  nature  are  tfiofe  birds  which  live  only  on 
the  fwreets  of  the  fugar-cane ;  nqr  very  diflant  in  plum;^e,  fiiice 
(he  Creoles  often  confound  thei^. 


WATER. 
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WATER-BIRDS. 

Water-Birds  enjoy  at  once  the  land,  the  air,  and  tlrxc 
waters  ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  feek  the  land  but  at  a  time  whe^/7 
ncceffity  impels  them ;  nor  that  they  wing  the  air  but  to  attain 
fomc  fituation  othcrwifL*  imp: vifticable.      The  water  is  thci/ 
abode ;  here  they  feed,  they  reft,  and  often  flecp ;  and  to  th/> 
thqy  train  their  offspring  in  their  earliert  powers.     Tempefts 
ana  ftornns  are  familiar  to  them  ;  with  the'rifmo:  and  the  falling 
billows  they  rife  and  fall ;  fport  in  the  daihing  ipray,  and  view, 
without  alarm,  the  rolling  gulph.     Many  of  them  travcrfe  Ae 
vaft  ocean,  and  are  found  hundreds  of  leagues  from  fhore  j  others 
inhabit  Tocks,  and  are  attatchcd  to  the  furroundjng  fjas.     Smrtc 
prefer  temperate  climates ;  others  (and  thofe  the  greater  num- 
ber) choofc  froziMi  dv/ellings,  floats  of  ice,  br  fhores  benumbed' 
with  froft:  where  not  the  Greenland  bear,   nor  the  morfe,  lior 
the  whale  inhabits^  thither  retreat  manv  kinds  of  birds;  only" 
difturbed   by  the  apprehenfion  of  too  fong  a  night,   and  only 
quitting  the  extremes  of  the  giobc,  as    darkncfs  fpreads  itfelf  * 
around  their  dwellings.     To  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  light,  they 
follow  the  fun  with  reluftance,  and  with  joy  precede  his  ailnual 
viiits  to  their  polar  abodes. 

Water-fowl  arc  peaceable  amons:  themfelves,  and  Jiavc  no 
tvrants  of  th^ir  own  kind  to  dread  ;  but  often  their  chace  proves 
dangerous,  and,  inftcad  of  taking  their  prey,  they  become  vic- 
tims ;  large  fifh  draw  them  underwater;  whales,  and  cacha- 
lots, open  the  gulphs  of  their  enormous  throats,  not  only  for 
Ihoals  of  herrin:*^,  or  mackarel,  but  for  flights  of  birds  that 
follow  them.  Wiiter-fowl  have  among  them  no  birds  of  fong  ; 
for  what  is  mcloily  among  the  waves  ?  v/hat  the  modulatidiis 
of  Philf^mel  hcrfeif  amcng  the  boiftrous  roar  of  tbe  agitated 
deep  ?  Loudnefs  and  ftrength  of  voice,  tliat  may  be  audjble  from 
afar,  though  Icfs  brilliant:,  are  more  ufeful. 

Water- fov/1  are  always  moft  plenty  where  fifh  abound ;  and 
often  two  fid:;s  of  an  ifland  fhall  be  remarkable,  one  for  the 
abundance,  the  other  for  the  fcarcity  of  birds,  from  this  caufe. 

Few  water- fowl,  in  proportion  to  other  kinds,  are  tamed  j  and 
thofe  which  man  has  adopted,  are  rather  captives  than  doinelHcs  j 
fi)r  being  incapable  of  bearing  confinement,  they  enjoy  a  partial 
liberty,  if  no  n:ore,  and  by  means  of  it  retain  mofl:  of  the  marks 
which  belong  to  their  native  flatc;   nor  do  they  form  by  any 
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?ans  the  varieties  andcrofs  breeds  that  land-birds  do;  but  arc 
^^.^able  of  returning  fooner  to  their  wild  Hate,  as  being  IcrCs 
^ilVant  from  it. 

-Between  land-birds  that  fhun  the  water,  and  water-fowl  that 

'^^Viab'tt  it,  nature  has  placed  a  numerous  tribe  of  a  rniddle  nature, 

'^•^Viofc  divided  toes  indicate  a  refidence  on  land,  but  whofe  ajy- 

P^^^^es  attach  them  to  the.ftreams;  living  among  waters,  yet 

^^^capable  of  fwimming,  their  long  Icrgs  fit  them  for  wadiiij? 

^*xd  tbcir  long  bills  for  groping,  in  (hallows* 

,  Birds   habituated  to  marfliy  places,  may  be  known  by  tho 

fcaly  furface  of  their  legs ;  moft  aifo  are  bare  of  feathers  half 

'Way  up  the  thigh  ;  all  of  them  above  the  knee ;  their  habits  of 

"^^ing  continually  in  molfture  preventing  the  growth  of  feathers 

on  thofe  parts. 

The  bill  of  this  clafs  is,  in  general,  long,  and  in  fonie  finely 
fl^ted  on  every  fide ;  its  point  pofielTes  extreme  fsnfibility,  be- 
ing fumiihed  with  nerves  for  the  better  feeling  their  food. 
Some  have  long  legs,  for  wading;  long  nscks,  for  ftoooi ng ; 
long  bills  for  fearching ;  and  nervous  points  for  feeling.  Others 
have  Ions:  bills^  but  moderate  legs  j  others  long  necks,  but  (hort 
legs.  Where  a'bird*s  legs  are  long,  the  neck  is  alfo  long ;  no 
bird  is  fo  defeflive  in  conformation,  as  to  ftand  upon  ftilts  above 
its  food,  without  poffeiEng  an  ijiftrumcnt  to  i:each  it.  Yhty  live 
on  fiih,  or  inieds,  a  few  excepted ;  «v^n  thofe  called  mudfuckers 
probably  feed  on  worms. 

Such  are  the  general  habits  of  amphibious  birds*  Qj^iittinj 
thefe  for  water-birds,  of  manners  truly  aquatic,  we  comc"  to  thof^ 
whofe  firft  great  diftiuftion  appears  in  the  foes,  which  are 
webbed  together  by  broad  fkins,  fo  that  they  expand  two  broad 
oars  in  the  water;  and,  moving  them  alternately,  fwini  with  the 
greatel  facility;  the  toes,'  by  llr  I  king  backward,  beat  the  water 
with  their  broadeft  hollow  furface;  but  when  advancing  for  a. 
lecond  blow,  tlieir  front  furface  contracts,  and  offers  no  refift- 
ance  againft  the  fluid  to  impede  the  bird's  progrefe, 

Web-fixyted  birds  have  very  fhort  legs ;  were  the  leg  lonij; 
its  motions  would  be  flow  and  laborious.  They  have  a  clofer 
^warmer  plumage,  than  birds  of  any  other  clafs;  are  alfo  furnilhed 
with  an  animal-oil,  that  glazes  their  furface,  and  keeps  each  fea- 
ther fqparate.  This  oil  contributes  alfo  to  their  warmth  io  the 
watry  element.  They  abound  with  fat,  fo  that,  by  the  warmth 
of  their  feathers  externally,  and  this  natural  lining  internally,  rhey 
are  better  defended  againtt  the  weather,  than  other  clafles  are. 

Some  w^ter-fowl  prey  by  fudden  floops  from  above,  to  feize 
what  fifh  comes  near  the  furfece ;   others,  not  furnifhed  with 
.wings  Ipng  enough  for  flight,  take  jhcir  prey  by  diving. 

Afcei 
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After  thefe  hints,  wc  divide  aquatic  birds  into  (i)  thofe  of 
the  Crake  kind,  or  fuch  as  are  amphibious,  and  frequent  banks 
and  fVreams,  rather  than  extenfive  waters;  (2)  tnofe  of  the 
Gull  kind,  with  long  legs  and  round  bills,  that  fly  along  the 
furface  to  feize  their  prey;  (3)  thofe  of  the  Penguin  kind, 
that,  with  round  billS)  (hort  l^gs  and  wings,  dive  after  dieir 
prey;  (4)  thofe  of  the  G(X)S£  kind,  with  flat  brood  bills,  that 
chiefly  fubfift  on  infe£b  and  vegetables. 

The  gull  kind  arc  sifk'ive  and  rapacious^  conflandy  on  the 
wing ;  with  (harp  (Iraieht  bills  for  piercing,  or  hooked  at  the 
^nd  for  holding  their  nihey  prey.  In  this  cla(s  we  include  the 
albatrofs,  the  cormorant,  the  gannet  or  folan  gooTe,  the  flug, 
the  frigate  bird,  the  great  brown  gulU  and  all  the  lefler  tribe  of 
gulls,  and  fea-fwallows. 

The  penguin  kind,  with  wings  fhort,  and  bodies  large,  can 
neither  run  nor  fly,  but  are  made  for  diving;  their  feet  are  placed 
fo  fiar  backward,  and  their  legs  to  hid  in  the  abdomen,  dut  die 
flightefl  flroke  impels  them  head  foremoft  in  the  watser.  To 
this  clafs  we  may  refer  the  penguin,  the  auk,  the  fkout,  the  fea« 
turtle,  the  bottle^nofe,  and  the  loon. 

The  goofe-kind  are  diftinguifhable  by  their  flat  broad  bilis» 
covered  with  a  (kin ;  and  by  their  manner  of  feeding,  which  is 
modlyon  vegetables.  In  tnis  clafs  we  comprife  the  fwan,  the 
goofe,  the  duck,  the  teal,  the  widgeon,  and  dieir  numerous 
varieties. 


The    crane 

Is  a  tall,  flender  bird,  with  a  long  neck  and  long  legs;  the 
top  of  the  head  covered  with  black  briflles,  thinly  fcattered, 
efpecially  on  the  back,  which  thereby  feems  bald,  and  is  red  in 
the  male,  which  fufficientjy  diftinguifhes  this  bird,  from  the 
ilork,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied  in  fize  and  figure.  The  plu- 
mage in  general  is  clear  am- coloured ;  except  the  tip  of  the  wings- 
andthe  head;  there  are  two  large  tufts  "of  feathers,  that  fprin^ 
fi?om  the  pinion  of  each  wing.  Thcfe  bear  a  refemblaoce  to 
thofe  in  the  (ides  of  the  oftrich  ;  the  ouill  feathers  arc  failack,  and 
are  finely  curled  at  the  ends ;  the  bira  has  a  power  of  eretting 
and  depreffing  them  at  pleafure.  The  crane  varies  in  fiac,Trcm 
diree  feet  high,  to  four  and  even  five  feet,  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  toes.  The  naked  part  of  the  leg  is  about  four  inches 

the 
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the  feet,  are  black,  ten  gr  eleven  inches  long;  bill'  four  inchest 
ftraight,  pointed,  compreffed  on  the  fides;  blackifli-grcen  in 
colour. 

The  crane  is  a  very  focial  bird, and. feldoni  feeri  finely;  they 
afleinble  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  fixty ;  while  part  feed^  others  ft^m 
like  ientinels  i  ever  wandering,  and  greatly  fubUfting  on  com 
and  vej^etables,  but  partly  alfa  on  reptiles;  ^nd  kiiown  in 
cVery  country  of  Europe  (except  our  own)  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
and  even  to  Ethiopia.  I'hey  generally  leave  Europe  aboiit  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  and  return  in  the  beginning  of  fummer  ; 
croffing  the  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred^  flying  chiefly  in  the  night. 

In  thefe  journeys  they  afcend  amazing  heights ;  their  note  is 
the  loudeft  among  birds,  and  is  often  heard  in  the  clouds,  when 
they  are  unfeen.  .  Light  for  their  fize,  and  fpreading  a  large 
expanfe  of  win^,  they  can  float  where  the  air  is  lighted, 
in  tracks  too  fadguing  for  other  birds.  Though  unfeen  them- 
fclv.es,  they  have  adiftinft  vifion  of  objedls  fcelow;  theydirefl: 
dieir  flight  by  their  cries. 

The  cold  ar<9:ic  regions  feem  to  be  this  bird's  favourite  abodes 
in  the  fouthern  parts  they  are  rather  vifitants  than  inhabitants. 

The  peculiar  clangor  of  their  voice  arifes  from  the  extrapr-. 
4]nary  length  and  contortion  of  the  windpipe ;  from  the  throat  it 
enters  thiou^h  the  flcCh  into  the  brcafl:-bone,  which  has  a  great 
cavity  witnin  to  receive  it ;  there  being  thrice  reflected,  it  goes 
out  again  at  the  fame  hole,  turns  down  to  the  lungs,  and  entecl 
the  body  a  (epond  time. 

They  rife  heavily,  are  very  fhy,  and  feidom  let  the  fowler  ap- 
proach them.  Their  depredations  are  ufually  made  in  the  dark* 
eft  flights,  when  they  enter  a  field  of  corn,  and  trample  it  down. 
They  choofe  fome  fblitary  marfli,  where  to  range  themfelves  by 
day,  as  if  in  deliberation;  and  not  having  grain,  wade  the 
marfhes,  for  infe<Ss  and  other  food. 

Jn  general  is  a  peaceful  bird,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  is 
eafily  tamed,  and  taught  poftures  and  ^dances. 

Tbe  female  is  dii^inguiihed  from  the  male,  by  not  being  bald 
behind ;  lavs  two  eggs  at  a  time,  like  thofe  of  a  goofe,  but 
blueifli.  The  young  ones  are  foon  fit  to  fly,  and  then  their 
parents  forfake  them;  previoufly  leading  them  to  where  their 
food  is  moft  cafily  found.  Though  unfledged,  they  run  (q 
fwifdy  that  a  man  cannot  eafily  overtake  them.  As  they  grow 
old,  their  plumage  becomes  darker ;  they  are  very  long  lived  ;  that 
of  Leonicus  Thomeus  lived  with  him  forty  years. 

Their  v^ipus  manners  of  flying  indicate  changes  in  the  wea^ 

thcr ;  always  fet  a  fentinel,  when  on  the  earth,  during  night, 

'Part  III.  No.  1 8.  LJ  vigilant 
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vigilanti  even  to  a  fymbol ;  all,  except  the  fentinel^  fleep,  the  fiettd 
under  the  wing. 

White  cranes  are  fometimes  foand,  but  rarely. 

South  of  the  tropics,  are  cranes,  as  in  thefe  northern  partSy  of 
the  fame  appearance,  and  probably  (rf*  the' lame  manners* 

In  America,  a  white  crane  (a  conftant  race)  but  the  great 
quill  feathers  of  its  wingis  black,  is  ftronger  made)  larger  headed, 
and  longer  billed,  than  the  European  cranes. 


THESTORK 

•  Resembles  the  crane  in  bill,  neck,  legs,  and  body,  but  is 
fomething  fmaller,  and  fomething  more  corpulent ;  in  colour  die 
ftork  is  glide  ring  white  and  brown,  or  black  on  its  wings  ;  the 
nails  of  its  toes  are  peculiar,  not  clawed  like  thofe  of  other  birds, 
but  flat  like  the  human.  Feet  and -bill  red ;  its  long  neck  beat ; 
around  the  eyes  a  naked  wrinkled  fkin,  blackilh  red.  Rudi« 
ments  of  a  membrane  between  its  toes. 

The  ftork  is  filent,  except  'a  noife  caufed  by  clacking  its  un- 
der chap  againft  the  upper :  its  windpipe  has  no  convolution 
through  the  breaft-bone,  but  is  formed  as  ufual :  preys  entirely 
on  frogs,  fifties,  birds,  and  ferpents.  When  flying,  holds  for- 
ward its  head  ftifF;  while  its  legs,  extended  backvvard,  are  alfo 
ftifF,  as  if  ferving  for  a  rudder.  When  refting,  ftands  on  one 
leg,  its  neck  bent  backward,  and  its  head  refting  on  its  fhoulder ; 
is  eafily  familiarifed,  is  cleanly,  has  a  dejedled  a(pe6t,  yet  is  often 
lively,  and  frolics  witJi  children,  leaping  and  playing ;  is  long- 
lived  ;  lives  always  in  or  near  towns :  lays  generally  four  eggs, 
dirty  white  and  yellow. 

Are  birds  of  pafllige;  quit  Europe  in  Auguft ;  travel  to 
Egypt,  Belon  fays,  in  troops  of  four  or  five  thoufand.  Kemp- 
fcr  fays,  they  are  ftationary  in  Japan.  All  afiemble  on  a  parti- 
cular day,  and  leave  nofic  of  their  company  behind.  Take 
their  flight  generally  in  the  night;  generally  return  in  the  mid- 
dle of  March :  neftle  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  and  houfes,  as  well 
as  of  high  trees:  always  return  to  the  fame  nefts:  if  the  neft  is 
deftroyed,  build  another  in  the  fame  place.  Male  and  female  fit 
upon  their  eggs  by  turns  ;  are  a  month  in  hatching; ;  are  particu- 
larly folicitous  for  the  fafety  of  their  young ;  thefe,  unable  to 
ftaid  on  their  thin  and  feeble  fupports,  draw  themfelves  along  in 

the 
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.  die  neft^on  their  knees.    Belon  afTerts,  that  they  1}reed  aUb  while 
in  Egypt.       '  ^       ' 

The  Dutch  are  very  follicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
ftork  in  their  republic.  This  bird  builds  on  the  tops  of  their 
houfes  without  moleftation,  and  is  familiar  in  their  ftreets. 
There  are  few  towns  on  the  continent,  in  low  marfhy  fituations, 
but  have  the  ftork  among  them. 

Is  faid  to  maintain  its  parents,  when  infirm  by  accident  or  age; 
and  to  give  a  kind  of  token  at  parting,  and  at  returning  to  its 
neft. 

The  Black  Stork  is  rather  brown  than  black;  changing 
by  refleftion  to  violet  and  golden  green ;  a  lively  red  fkin  round 
the  eyes ;  red  bill ;  wild  and  folitary  ;  flies  from  habitations,  and 
frequents  marfhes  and  dcferts,  or  the  deep  recefTes  of  the  woods. 
•Neftles  on  old  trees,  high  pines,  by  the  fides  of  lakes ;  befides 
fifli,  feeds  on  infefts  ;  found  in  the  Alps,  and  Germany;  isfup- 
pofed  to  migrate :  the  fpecies  is  rare :  feems  to  avoid  where  the 
white  ftork  prefers. 

The  Maguari  inhabits  the  hot  climates  of  America  ;  and 
ieems  to  be  the  rcprefentative  of  the  fpecies  in  the  new  world.    " 

The  CouRiCACA,  ill  denoted  by  the  title  wood-pelican  (fince 
it  has  little  in  common  with  the  pelican)  inhabits  Guyana,  Bra- 
€1,  and  South  America.  In  fize  equals  the  ftork,  but  is  higher 
mounted  on  its  legs,  and  has  a  longer  neck;  has  ahard,  ftrong, 
^thick,  and  large  bill :  plumage  brown,  black,  and  white  :  his 
throat  capable  of  extenfion,  but  nothing  like  the  bag  of  tKfe  pe- 
lican. Is  a  bird  of  paflage ;  frequents  Carolina  at  the  clofe  qf 
fummer ;  haunts  madfhes, 


THE    IBIS. 


The  ancient  Egyptians  worfliipped  the  Ibis^,  a  bird  in  ap- 
pearance between  the  crane  and  curlew ;  the  moderns  referring 
it  to  the  latter  kind,  the  ancients  to  the  former.  That  man 
fhould,  at  any  time,  or  on  any  occafion,  worfliip  brutes,  is  on)^ 
to  be  accounted  for  on  principles  heretofore  hinted ;  and  by  re- 
marking, that  while  fecond  caufes  were  elevated  to  the  ftation 
of  the  great  Firft  Caufe,  there  were  no  limits  whereby  the  in- 
fluence of  fo  dilhonourable  and  detrimental  a  principle  could  be 
confined. 

X  L 1  2  Th« 
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The  ibis  was  fjrviceable  to  the  Egyptians,  by  ridding  dieir 
country  of  ferpents;  and  ftill  continues  the  ferWce,  having  par- 
ticular delight  in  killing  repti-les  of  all  forts,  even  when  fatiated 
with  food.  There  are  two  kinds ;  the  black,  which  is  very 
{parce »  and  the  wr.ite,  which  is  common.  The  white  is  rather 
lefs  than  the  ftork,  about  three  feet  and  a  h..If  in  length,  legs 
long  and  naked,  face  and  forehead  without  feathers,  bill  arched, 
the  tips  of  the  wings  and  tail  black ;  the  reft  of  the  plumage ' 
white  :  the  bill  is  yellowiih,  roundifh,  and  terminates  bluntly ; 
the  head,  eyes,  and  throat,  are  covered  with  a  wrinkled  ftin ; 
the  fides  of  the  bill  are  fharp,  cutting,  and  hard  enough  to  cut 
.  ferp.ents ;  which  probably  is  the  manner  in  which  the  bird  de* 
ftroys  them.  The  legs  are  red,  fcaly ;  the  nails  pointed,  nar- 
row^ blacki{h>  rudiments  of  membranes;  tongue  very  Ihort; 
globe  of  the  eye  fmall. 

Known  to  be  the  ancient  ibis  by  the  bills  remaining  in  fixne 
pots  of  mummies,  and  by  the  bones  of  the  leg.  Being  held  in 
efteeni  in  Egypt,  frequents  towns,  and  lives  freely,  wandering 
at  pleafure  in  the  ftreets.  Neftles  on  palm-trees,  and  amor^ 
tufts  of  prickly  leaves,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  cats  :  lays  four 
eggs ;  fits  four  weeks  :  this  relation  to  the  four  {rfiafos  of  the 
moon,  and  the  black  and  white  plumage  of  the  bird,  occafioned 
it  to  be  confecrated  to  Ifis  (i.e.  the  moon).  Is  long  lived  :  the 
Egyptian  priefts  fiiowedto  Herodotus  one  which  was  fi  oli^ 
as  they  faid,  it  could  not  die. 

The  Blisck  ibis  is  fmaller  than  the  white,  and  not  fo  long 
ed ;  in  the  reft  refcmblng  the  former. 

fn  Egypt,  &c.  are  cranes,  ftorks,  hawks,  kites,  and  falcons, 
all  equal  enemies  to  ferpents,  and  that  devour  a  vaft  numbert 
The  modern  ibis  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt ;  and  fome  perfons 
have  even  thought  that  the  true  ibis  is  a  bird  of  the  vulture  kind, 
called  the  capon  of  Pharaoh,  which  not  only  is  a  devourer  of  fer- 
pents, but  will  follow  the  caravans  that  go  to  Mecca,  to  feed 
upon  the  offal  of  the  animals  that  are  killed  on  the  journey;  of 
fomewhat  like  which  we  have  a  hint  inJosEPHUs,  though  much 
fllfguifed,  relating  to  the  ibis :  but  th«ie  birds  have  not  the  fame 
relation  to  Ifis,  as  the  true  ibis  has,  and  which  feems  to  fix  it  tb 
thp  bird  we  have  defcribed. 


legg( 


THE    JABiRU. 

The  Jabiru  is  the  largeft  bird  of  the  crane  kind ;  much 
high:jr  than  the  crane  itfelf,  and  double  its  fia^e  j  in  body  exceed- 
ing 
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iiig  the  fwan.  Inhabits  the  borders  ef  the  rivers  Amazon  and 
Orocmoko,  where  reptiles  abound  in  prodigious  numbers.  Here 
flie  ftrength  of  the  jabiru  is  but  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the 
ferpents  which  it  has  to  deftroy  s  and  its  height  to  the  depth  in 
which  it  has  occafion  to  wade.  Its  bill  is  tnirteen  inches  long^ 
three  bread  at  the  bale,  black,  {harp,  cutting,  flat  on  the  fides. 
Bard  as  horn,  flightly  incurvated  upward ;  the  neck  ftrong^ 
thick  as  a  nvan's  arm  y  the  head,  and  two-thirds  of  the  neck,  co^ 
vered  with  a  naked  black  fkin ;  on  the  fummit  a  few  grey  hairsi 
The  ftin  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  four  or  five  inches  high,  is 
ef  a  bright  red,  and  forms  a  large  and  handfome  collar  to  the 
bird^  whofe  plumage  is  white.  Legs  ftrong,  covered  with  black 
fcales,  and  partly  without  feathers ;  a  fmal I  membrane  between 
fhe  toes :  the  tail  is  large,  extends  not  beyond  the  wings  when 
clofed :  inhabits  marfhes  and  lakes  \  its  flefli  dry,  but  not  bad,i 
is  very  ht  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

The  Nandapoa  is  a  fmaller  jabiru  ;  refembling  the  former 
in  its  head  and  neck,  but  differing  by  its  bill  being  arched  down- 
ward, and  being  only  feven  inches  long.  The  bird  is  about 
equal  to  the  ftork  in  fize :  fummit  of  its  head  grey  and  bare, 
even  bony :  eyes  black  ^  ears  large,  and  very  open :  wings  and 
tail  black ;  plamage  white  ;  flefh  good  eating,  after  taking  off 
(he  (kin.  Called  the  jabiru  ^»^2^  or  large ^  Jabiru,  where  the 
fQraier  is  not  known* 


THE   KAMiCHL 

The  Kamicjhi,  fo  called  in  Guiana;  in  Brazil,  the  j/nbi- 
ma  \  in  Amazonia,  Cahnitahu^  from  his  cry  f  which  is  fo  load 
as  to  terrify  into  filence  all  birds  and  reptiles,  its  neighbours,  as 
it  echoes  along  the  w|fers ! ;  others  exprefs  it  ifyboe  vyhoo ;  is  a 
\vater-fowl,   feeding  on  ferpents  and  reptiles ;    bigger  than   a 
fwan.     The  bead,  which  is  finall  for  the  fize  of  the  Dody,  bears 
a  black  bill,  which  is  not  above  two  inches  long ;  the  upper 
mandible  longeft,  and  a  little  pointed ;  a  horn  growing  from  th6 
forehead,  three  or  four  inches  long,  ending  in  a  {harp  point, 
bending  forward,  fheathed  at  its  bafe,  thicker  than  a  crow-quill* 
as  round  as  if  it  were  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  of  an  ivory  colour : 
the  head  and  neck  frizzled  with  very  little  feathers.     At  the  fore 
{part  of  each  wing,  and  at  the  fecond  joint,  fpring  two  ftraight 
iriangular  fpurs,  about  as  thick  as  one^s  little  finger;  the  upper - 

moft 
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Qioft  of  thefe  fpurs  is  the  lafgeft,  t^¥o  inches  Jong,  a  Iittle.be. 
at  the  end,  and  is  (heathed  at  its  bafe ;    the  hinder  is  (ho 
iheathed  alfo ;  and  both  of  a  dufky  colour.     The  claws  alfo 
long  and  (harp ;  general  colour  brown,  black,  and  white.    N 
wi,thftanding  thefe  arms,  never  attacks  birds,  but  reptiles  on 
Wings  iuid  tail  very  long ;  the  feet  covered  with  very  ftro 
icales ;  toes  very  long ;  the  middle  toe,  including  the  nail,  fi 
inches  ;  the  nail  hooked,  hollow  beneath ;  toe  behind  refembli 
that  of  a  lark  :  he  walks  with  his  head  high,  and  his  neck  -ere 
They  are  ntjver  found  alone,  but  in  pair?,  prowling  togeth 
and  their  fidelity  is  fiiid  to  be  fuch,  that,  when  one  dies,  the  otl 
never  departs  far  from  the  carcafe,  but  wanders  groaning  aroq- 
the  place,  and  dies  with  its  copipanion.     It  makes  its  neft 
clay,  at  the  foot  of  trees,  on  the  ground,  in  ftiape  like  an  ove 
kauiits  the  forefts,  but  efpecially  marfhes  and  favannahs,  wh^ 
the  reptiles  grow  to  enormous  nzes. 


The  secretary,  or  MESSENGER, 

Is  among  the  moft  remarkable  of  birds,  as  well  in  form  ^^ 
manners ;  has  long  legs,  like  waders  in  general,'  yet  a  hook^*^ 
bill  like  birds  of  prey.     He  feems  to  exhibit  an  eagle's  head,  o/* 
the  figure  of  a  crane.     Full  the  height  of  a  crane,  and  the  fiXC 
of  a  turkey-cock.     On  the  head,  neCk,  back,  and  covert  of  the 
wings,  grey,  inclining  to  brown,   becoming  lighter  in  front; 
wings  and  tail  black,  black  waved  with  grey  on  the  legs;  a 
pacquet  of  long  feathers,  like  wing  feathers,  haog  behind  his 
neck;  moft. of  them  fix  inches  long,  black,  fome  flxorter,  and 
fomc  grey;  all  are  flcnder  near  the  quill,  broad  at  their  ends. 
The  leg  is  almoft  bare  of  feathers ;  the  toes  (hort  and  thick, 
that  behind  very  ftrong ;  nails  crooked ;  the  neck  is  thick,  bill 
ftrong,  and  divided  beyond  the  eyes;  the%ppcr  mandible  hooked 
like  the  eagle,  pointed  and  cutting;  the  eyes  are  placed  in  a 
naked  orange-coloured  fkin,  extending  beyond  the  exterior  an- 
gle of  the  eye,  and  originating  from  the  bafe  of  the  bill :  has  * 
alfo  eye-laflies,  of  one  row  of  black  hairs,  three  qu^irters  of  an 
inch  long,  which  being  a  peculiarity  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
contributes  much  to  the  Angularity  of  the  bird  itfelf.     Though 
armed  by  a  bill  proper  to  birds  of  prey,  yet  he  is'  timid ;  and 
often,  to  elude  the  attacks  of  even  a  weak  enemy,  leaps  eight  or 
nine  feet  high:    gentle  and  lively,  he  becomes  eafily  femiliar»  . 
2  and, 
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''wrhen  brought  up.  youn^  from  the  neft,  is  domefticated ; 
%<SuaI]^  at  iSic  Cape  of  Good- Hope  is  ferviceable  in  de- 
''ing  rats,  lizards,  ferpent?,  &c.     When  the  bird  finds  a  fer- 
^'   he  attacks  him  by  blows  with  his  wings,  to  weaken  him; 
feizes  him  by  his  tail,  raifes  him  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
fey  repeated  falls  beats  him  to  death.     When  running ,  he 
s  his  wings,  and  is  often  feen  thus  running  and  flying  at 
^-       Neftles  in  bufhes,  fom6  feet  from  the  ground ;  lays  two 
^^   ^SS^'  ^^^^  rufty  fpots ;  when  difturbed,  croaks ;  is  not 
5^ro\is,  but  mild.     He  eats  meat  greedily,  does  not  refufe, 
When  repofing  or  fleeping,  crouches  on  his  belly  :   fome 
^is  cries  refemble  Tome  of  thofe  of  the  eagle.     His  ordinary  * 
:"x:^ife  is  to  walk  fwiftly,  backward  and  forward,  a  long  time 
>out  flopping ;  whence  his  name  of  Mejfenger :  as  that  of 
'^^tary^   from  his  feathers,  as  it  were  fluck  like*  a  clerk's  pea 
^»^d  his  ears.     Diverts  himfelf  by  throwing  up  a  flraw  fre- 
t^tJy :  when  approached,  he  is  fearful ;  but  ipon  recovers  his 
-t:j^,  and  becomes  curious.     While  the  defigner  was  drawing 
'^    he  eame  feveral  times  to  infpedl  the  portrait,  ftr?tching  out 
>^cck  and  ere<Sing  his  neck  feathers ;   often  alfo  fpreading  his 
^Ss:  \yhen  prompted  by  great  curiofity,  eredls  his  neck  tea- 
f"s  very  high ;  was  never  feen  to  drink  5  to  eat  at  hi^  eafe^  he 
ET  lies  down  ;   his  grciateft  ftrength  feems  to  be  in^his  feet,  by 
>Xow  of  which  he  will  kill    a  chick,  or  a  raf,  for  which  he 
I   watch  affiduoufly  before  its  hole  ;  prefeics  living  animals  to 
-^3  and  flefh  to  fim.     Is  but  lately  known  at  the  Cape  of 
^od-Hope:  inhabits  the  interior  of  Africa;  alfo  the  Philippine 
^nds.     In  fome,  the  neck  feathers  are  frizzled ;  fome  hav^  tw« 
^g  feathers  in  the  tail,  probably  the  male. 


THE    CARIAMA 

Surpasses  the  heron  in  fize;  lives  on  the  banks  of  waters, 
md  marfhes;  has  long  feet  ^nd  naked  legs,  but  a  bill  fliort  and 
looked,  like  birds  of  prey  : '  carries  his  head  high  j  his  neck  is 
ong  :  at  the  bafe  of  his  bill,  which  is  yellowifh,  is  a  feather  re- 
embling  an  aigrette  ;  his  plumage  refcmbles  that  of  a  hawk, 
jeing  greyifh,  waved  with  brown.  His  eyes  are  bright  gold- 
:olour,  having  lon^  black"  eye-lafhes ;  .his  feet  yellowifh  ;  toes 
mited  at  their  origin  •  by  a  partial  membrane;  the  middle  toe 
oBgefl  (nail  fhort  and  rounded)  ;  the  hind  toe  placed  fo  high, 

as 
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as  not  to  reach  the  grouod  9  beel  thick  and  rouqid,  like  that  of 
the  oftricb.  The  voice  of  thic  bird  rdemUes  that  of  the  turkey- 
cock)  is  Iou4  and  audible  from  afar  :  his  0e(h  is  tender  and  die- 
licate :  is  thought  not  inqapable  of  4Qpaieftication«  Inhabits 
South  Amejrica* 


THE  CROWNED  AFRICAN  CRANE 

Is  pretty  nearly  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  ordinary  cranes  widi 
lone  legs  and  neck,  but  the  bill  (horter;  colour  of  the  plun^age 
dark  greenifh  greys  the  bill,  feet,  and  legs  black.  The  head 
and  throat  forrh  the  moft  ftriking  part  of  this  bird's  figure.  Oa 
the  head  (lands  up  a  coaipa(^  round  creft  of  filken  briftles,  flat) 
and  fpiralled,  fpreading  every  way,  like  diverging  rays,  the  ioQg- 
eft  ray  about  three  inches  and  a  half>  on  each  grow,  ftanding 
vip>  very  fmall  hairy  feathers,  bl^ck,  pointed,  ana  topped  with  a 
kind  of  black  tafTels,  which  give  them  a  beautiful  appearance. 
A  large  wattle  of  a  membrano]iis  fkin,  white  on  the  temples^ 
bright  fcarlet  on  the  cheeks,  furround^  his  face,  and  defcends 
under  bis  bill ;  on  his  hc^d  a  fine  down ;  the  eyes  large  and  flar- 
ing y  the  iris  white,  the  pupil  black  and  big,  lurrounded  with  a 
gold-coloured  iris,  that  completes  the  bird's  very  lingular  ap^ 
pearance.  Beautiful  feathers,  of  a  deep  leaden  black  colourt 
liang  down  hiii  neck,  and  fpread  on  the  Ihoulders  and  back  ;  the 
firft  feathers  cf  the  v/ing  are  black,  the  others  reddifh  -brown; 
its  voice  refenibies  the  crane. 

When  runiiing,  ilretches  out  its  wings,  and  goes  very  fwift- 
ly,  but  its  ufual  motion  is  flow  :  when  domefticated,  walks  very 
deliberately  among  poultry,  and  is  gentle  and  peaceful.  At  Cape 
Verd  is  half  domefticated,  and  comes  freely  to  eat  grain  among 
the  poultry  ;  is  even  difpleafed  when  folitary  too  long  ;  loves  to 
be  V  ill  ted  and  fpoken  to.  They  feldom  rooft  in  houfes,  but, 
tvhen  difpofed  to  go  to  reft,  perch  on  fome  high  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  a  peacock,  which  bird  they  fo  much  refemble  in  feme 
of  its  manners,  and  its  difpofitions,  that  feveral  authors  have  called 
them  the  fea-pcacock.  Has  been  fuppofed,  erronooufly,  to  be 
the  Balearic  crane  of  Pliny :  neither  correfponds  to  his  hints,  nor 
is  found  in  the  Balearic  iflands,  but  inhabits  the  Gold  Coaft, 
Cape  Verd,  &c.  its  habits  and  food  refemble  the  crane  kind  : 
)pves  to  bathe  itfclf  j  loves  fifh,  infeds,  &c. 
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THE  NUMIDIAN  CRANE 

IS  vulgarly  called,  by  our  failors,  the  Buffoon-3itd ;  by  the 
French,  die  DemoifeUe.  Very  clofdy  refembles  the  crane  in  fi- 
gure and  colours.  When  performing  its  gefticulations,  after 
taking  fundry  reverences,  rifes,  lifts  one  wing,  then  anotfaer, 
turns  round,  fails  forward,  then  back  again;  walks  with  a  good 
air  and  oftentatlon,  often  bounds  and  leaps  gaily,  as  if  It  would 
dance  :  has  been  called  the  aftor,  the  mimic  ;  has  great  vanity  | 
loves  to  fhow  its  feats ;  prefers  applaufe  to  its  food,  and  follows 
fpedators  in  hopes  of  farther  infpe<^ion.  Has  two  tufts  of  fine 
white  feathers,  confifting  of  long,  delicate,'  almoft  hairy  fibres, 
which  fell  from  the  fides  of  the  head,  forming  a  kind  of  heid- 
drefs,  about  four  inches  long ;  the  fummit  of  the  head  covered 
with  long  and  foft  black  feathers,  reclining,  while  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck  is  adorned  with  black  feathers,  cpmpofed  of  very  fine 
long  and  filky  fibres,  that  hang  down  upon  the  ftomach,  and  give 
the  bird  a  very  graceful  appearance :  under  the  wings  alfo-  de- 
pend long  and  flexible  tufts  of  feathers.  Might  perhaps  be  na- 
turalized in  Europe,  as  it  has  lived  and  bred  here,  though  a  na- 
tive of  the  Tropics. 


THE  SPATULA  or  SPOONBILL. 

The  iipoonbill  diffvsrs  much  from  the  crane,  yet  approaches 
this  clafs  more  than  any  other.  The  European  fpoonbill  is  about 
the  bulk  of  a  heron,  but  (horter  in  the  legs.  The  neck  furnifhed 
with  fmall  feathcft-s  5  thofe  of  the  back  of  the  head  fall  down  the 
neck ;  its  eyes  are  furrounded  with  a  naked  fkin  ;  the  feet,  and 
naked  part  of  the  legs,  are  covered  with  a  black  (kin ;  a  parr 
tial  membrane  unites  the  toes. 

Its  common  cojour  is  a  dirty  white ;  thofe  of  America  are  of 
a  beautiful  role  colour,  or  crimfon,  and  larger  than  the  Euro- 
pean -y  its  bill,  which  is  very  particular,  is  about  feven  inches 
long,  and  fpreading  at  the  end  to  three  times  the  width  of  the 
bfH,  terminates  in  a  hooked  point,  as  its  name   denotes  y  ^t  is 
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there  upwards  of  two  inches  wide ;  the  upper  mandible  feems  to 
comprize  the  whole  forehead,  it  is  To  large.  This  inftnunent  ia 
fome  is  black,  in  others  of  a  light  I5:rey,  or  yellowifli,  barred 
black ;  In  thofe  of  America,  is  red,  like  the  tfody.  Round  the 
upper  chap  runs  A  kind  of  ritti,  With  which  it  covers ^that  be* 
neath  ;  within  it  has  a  long  gutter  in  the  upper  mandible ;  the 
fubft^ce  of  this  bill  is  not  hard,  but  flexible  like  leather  :  its 
tongue  is  iiot  hdf  an  inch  long,  is  triangular :  die  windpipe  has 
a  double  inflection. 

Inhabits  the  fides  of  the  fea^  lakes,  and  marfhes  ;  feeds  on 
frogs,  foad^,  iiib,  (hell-fiih,  aquatic  infers,  and  v^orms,  and 
throws  up  the  ihells  after  digcfting  the  flefli ;  alfo  on  ferpents, 
of  which,  particularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  dcftroy 
great  numbers.  The  inhabitants  efteem  him  as  formerly  the 
ancient  Egyptians  did  their  Ibis :  he  runs  tamely  about  their 
houfes ;  an  ufeful,  if  not  a  beautiful  companion. 

This  bird  breeds  in  Europe,  in  company  with  the  heroni  in 
high  tfees  ;  and  in  a  neft  formed  of  (Imilar  materials.  Wil- 
lougfaby  mentions  a  certain  '^  grove,  at  ^  village  called  Seven 
Huys,  near  Leyden,  where  they  build  and  bred!  yearly  in  great 
numbers.  Here;,  alfo,  the  heron^  the  bittern,  the  cormorant,  and 
the  (hag  refide,  atid  annually  bring  forth  together*  Here  the 
the  cf ane  kiiid  fe^tn  to  have  formed  their  general  rendezvous ; 
and)  as  the  inhabitants  fay,  every  fort  of  bird  has  its  feveral  qaar- 
ter^  where  none  but  their  own  tribe  are  permitted  to  rcAde.  Of 
this  grove  the  peafants  make  good  profit."  It  is  now  de* 
ftroyed. 

The  fpoonbill  is  very  noify  in  hatching-time ;  lays  diree  to 
five  eggs,  white,  powdered  with  a  few  pale  fpots.  The  fpecies 
is  fpread  throughout  the  world,  but  is  no  where  numerous*. ' 


THE    FLAMINGO. 

The  Flamingo  is  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  birds  refembling 
the  crane ;  the  talleft,  flendereft,  and  moft  beautiful.  The  body 
fcarce  equals  that  of  the  fwan  ;  but  its  legs  and  neck  are  fo  long, 
that  when  eredt  it  exceeds  fix  feet  high.  Its  wings,  extended, 
are  five  feet  fix  inches  from  tip  to  tip  ;  and  it  is  four  feet  eight 
inches  frorti  tip  to  tail. 

Its  plumage  is  bright  fcarkt,  or  flame-coloured  (Whence  its 
name)   fome  fpots  deeper>  fome  lighter;  the  tips  of  the  wjne;s 
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cpnftantly  td^ck,  their  upper  pa^s  remarkably  vivid  fcarlet ;  this 
colour  gradually  extends  to  me  back,  the  rump,  che  breaft%  witf 
on  to  the  neck  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  head,  are 
covered  with  down;  only  the  top  of  the  hsad  is  bare  of  fea- 
thers. 

Its  bill  is  of  a  very  extraordinary  form,  feven  inches  lon^,  £aat, 
and  very  ftrpngly  turned  downwards  at  half  its^ length  ;  his  head 
and  throat  feem  fwelled  to  fupport  this  bill,  efpccially  the  infc- 
j-ior  mandibte  j  the  fuperior  mandible  is  rafter  longer  than  the 
inferior,  to  include  it ;  the  edges  of  both  are  furoiflied  with  a 
4COW  of  fharp  fmall  teeth,  turning  backwards  ;  ^s  bill  ig  in  its 
•^(l  part  black,  in  its  bent  part  red,  but  this  vanes ;  it$  upffcr 
•chip  is  fuppQfed  to  be  moveable.  I'he  legs  and  thighs  ajf€  vpt 
irilich  thicker  than  a  man's  finger ;  about  two  feet  ei^t  inches 
high  ;  its  neck  near  three  feet  long.  The  feet  are  npjt  lurniihed 
with  {harp  claws,  but  feeble,  and  partly  united  by  fomi-mefn» 
]branes  :  die  bird  is  never  teen  fwimming,  its  legs  and  thighs 
being  fufficient  fof  bearing  it  intothofc  depths  where  it  feeks'for 
prey. 

This  ej^traordimay  bird  is  found  in  Italy,  Spain,  all  over 
Afiriqa,  and  in  America ;  wanders,  but  confines  its  wanderii^s 
to  waxor  climates.  In  America,  or  -vriiere  piolefted,  they  ehiefiy 
l^eep  near  deferted  fhore^^  near  £ilt -water  lakes  an<l  fvt^ampy 
ifland$.  They  come  down  to  the  banks  of  rivers  by  day,  and 
often  retire  to"  the  mountainous  parts  at  night ;  in  the  day  they 
appear  dr^wn  up  in  a  long  clofe  Un.e,  of  two  or  three  hundred 
together ;  and,  as  Danipier  tells  us>  ^xhibit^  at  die  diftance  of 
imi  a  mile,  the  exa^  reprefentation  of  a  regiment  of  foldiers,  or 
a  long  brick  wall.  Their  rank  is  broken  when  they  feek  for 
food  y  but  they  appoint  a  fentinel,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  give  notice 
of  danger,  while  die  reft  feed.  As  fpon  as  tjiis  trufty  fentinel 
perceives  the  remotefl  appearance  of  danger,  he  fcreams,  with  a 
voice  loud  and  fhrill  as  a  trumpet,  and  inftantly  the  whole  co- 
hort are  on  the  wing :  they  feed  in  filence ;  but  now  all  the 
flock  are  in  chorus,  and  fill  the  air  jvijth  intolerable  fcreamings. 

In  Africa  they  afTemble  by  thoufands,  perch  on  the  tree^  with- 
in and  about  villages  and  dwellings,  and  are  very  clamorous  ; 
the  found  is  heard  at  near  a  mile  diftance.  The  negroes  confi- 
der  their  fbciety  as  a  gift  of  Heaven.  Ijri  fome  places  they  are 
ihot  by  mariners.  Their  young,  which  run  exceffivdy  faft,  are 
of^en  taken  with  nets.  When  their  long  legs  are  enta^iglcd  in 
the  meflies,  they  camjot  efcape ;  but  the]^  continue  to  combat ; 
^nd  the  old  ones,  though  feized  by  the  head,  will  fcratch  with 
t^eir  cl^ws,  and  often  do  mifchief.  Of  all  delicacies,  the  fla- 
oiirigo'^  tongue  is  the  moft  celebrated ;  a  feafi,  fays  Dampier, 
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for  an  empefor  !  In  fa£l,  the  Roman  emperors  thus  confidered 
it ;  and  we  have  an  account  of  one,  who  procured  fix  hundred 
flamingo  tongues  to  compofe  a  fmgle  difh.  This  tongue  is 
larger  than  that  of  other  birdf ,  is  black  and  griftly ;  a  lump  of 
ht  at  its  root  is  much  admired. 

Their  cry  founds  like  the  word  Tococoj  from  whence  the  Ca* 
nadian  Indians  have  n^med  them.  In  their  flight  they  appear 
of  as  bright  a  red  af  a  burning  coal.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is 
Angular  ;  the  bird  thrufts  down  its  head,  fo  that  the  upper  con- 
vex fide  of  the  bill  {hall  only  touch  the  ground  ;  in  this  pofition 
Jie  appears,  as  it  werc»  Aanding  on  its  head.  In  this  manner  it 
paddles  its  feet,  to  attra£i  the  water,  mud,  &c.  and  their  inha- 
bitants ;  and  moves  the  bill  about,  and  felzes  whatever  fifli  or 
infe^l  happens  to  offer.  They  eat  fmall  fifhes,  fhell-fifh,  fifli* 
fpawn,  and  water  infe<Sls,  where  there  are  plenty.  When  tairic, 
fsat  bread,  &c.  which  they  foak  in  water ;  fear  cold,  and  come 
fo  clofe  to  a  fire  as  to  fcorch  their  legs :  fleep  ftanding  on  one 
leg,  the  other  drawn  up  under  the  belly,  the  head  turned  back 
'  under  the  oppofite  wing. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate ;  in  North 
America,  they  breed  in  our  fummcr ;  on  the  other  fide  the  line, 
they  take  the  moft  favourable  feafon.of  the  year.  They  build 
their  nefls  in  extenfive  marfhes,  and  where  fecure  from  furprize. 
The  nefl:  is  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  pool  about  a  foot  and  a 
half,  formed  of  mud  fcraped  up  together,  and  hardened  by  the 
fun,  or  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body :  it  refembles  a  truncated  cone, 
or  one  of  the  pots  which  we  fee  placed  on  cliimneys  ;  on  the  top 
it  is  hollowed  out ;  in  this  cavity  the  female  lays  her  eggs^  with- 
out any  lining  but  the  well-ceincnttd  mud  that  forais  the  fides 
of  the  building.  She  lays  two  eggs  •,  and  as  her  legs  are  immo- 
derately long,  fhe  flraddles  on  ihe  neft,  while  her  legs  hang 
down,  one  on  each  fide,  into  the  water :  her  body,  properly 
fpeaking,  does  not  enter  the  neft,  but  rather  her. rump,  while 
her  tail  covers  it. 

The  young  are  lon^  before  they  fly,  but  they  run  with  amaz- 
ing fwiftnefs  :  they  fuffcr  themfclves  to  be  carried  home,  and  are 
tamed  very  eafily  j  in  five  or  fix  days  they  become  familiar,  eat 
out  of  the  hand,  and  drink  a  furprifing  quantity  of  fea-water, 
which  is  indifpenfable  to  them;  but  are  not  reared  without 
great  difHcuIty ;  generally  pine  away  for  want  of  their  natural 
fupplies,  and  die  in  a  Ihort  time.  While  young,  their  colours 
•-  are  very  difFercnt  from  the  lively  tints  of  their  kind.  In  the  firfl 
year  their  plumage  is  white,  mixed  with  giey ;  in  the  fecond 
year  the  whole  body  is  white,  with  here  and  there  a  flight  tint  of 
5  fcarfet ; 
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Scarlet ;  and  the  great  covert  feathers  erf"  the  wings  are  black : 
jthe  third  year  the  bird  acquires  all  its  beauty. 


THE  HERON,  and  its  VARIETIES. 

The  Heron  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  crane  and  ftork, 
as  well  by  being  much  Icfs,  as  by  its  bill,  which  is  much  longer 
in  proportion  ;  but  efpecially  by  the  middle,  claw,  on  each  foot, 
l)eing  toothed  like  a  faw. 

Briflbn  has  enumerated  not  lefs  than  forty-feven  forts,  differ- 
ing in  fize,  figure,  or  plumage.  In  fadt,  the  kind  is  numerous, 
but  of  uniform  maianers  5  cowardly  and  rapacious,  indolent,  hun- 
gry, excellively  deftruftive  and  voracious,  yet  ever  of  lean  and 
(carrion  bodies. 

The  common  heron  is  remarkably  light  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  fcarcc  weighing  four  pounds  5  yet,  wings  expanded,  is  five 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.*  Its  bill  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from 
the  point  to  the  bafe  ;  its  claws  long,  Iharp,  and  the  middlemofl: 
toothed  :  thus  armed,  yet  indolent  and  cowardly,  it  flies  at  the 
appr<  uch  of  a  fparrow  hawk.  Is  very  melanchply  when  taken 
old,  and  even  refufes  food ;  byt,  if  taken  young,  may  be  do- 
mefticated. 

Of  all  birds^  commits  the  greateft  devaftation  in  frefh  wa- 
ters J  fcarce  a  fifh,  though  ever  fo  large,  that  he  will  not  ftrike 
at  and  wound,  if  unable  to  carry  it  away.  But  the  fmaller  fry 
^re  his  chief  fubfiilence  y  thefe,  purfued  by  the  larger  fiflies,  take 
refuge  in  (hallow  waters,  where  they  find  the  heron. a  ftill  more 
formidable,  enemy.  He  wades  as  far  as  he  can  into  the  water, 
and  there  patiently  waits  the  approach  df  his  prey.  "  I  have 
teen  a  heron  /hot,*'  fays  Willoughby,  "  that  had  fevent«en  carps 
in  his  belly ;  thefe  he  will  digeft  in  fix  or  feven  hours,  and  then 
to  filhing  again.  1  have  feen  a  carp  taken  out  of  a  heron's  belly 
nine  inches  and  a  half  long."  Several  gentlemen  who  kept  tame 
neixms,  to  try  what  quantity  one  of  them  would  eat  in  a  day, 
have  put  feveral  fmall  roach  and  dace  in  a  tub,  and  they  have 
fbuna  hini  eat  fifty  in  a  day,  one  day  with  another.  In  this  man- 
ner, a  fjngle  heron  will  deftroy  fifteen  thoufand  carp  in  a  fingle 
year. 

In  general,  h^  is  feen  through  a  telefcope,  for  he  fufFers  no 
approach,  but  is  very  fhy ;  fixed  in  his  gloomy  folitary  ftand  by 
tht  lakf  fide,  motionlefs  j  his  long  neck  ufually  funk  between 
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his  flioulders,  his  head  turned  on  one  fide,  as  if  eyeing  the  pool 
intently.  Thus  he  ftands  early  and  late,  and  often  (o  fteady, 
that  it  feems  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  animated  beings  though 
fometimes  half  frozen,  and  covered  with  icicles :  flies  in  £e 
night,  and  is  heard  at  dl  feafons.  When  flying,  ftifFens  his 
legs,  lays  his  neck  on  his  back,  folded  fo  that  from  oelow  the  bill 
feems  to  grow  out  of  the  breaft :  rifes  very  high,  and  flies  hr. 
In  cold  or  ftormy  feafons,  his  prey  is  00  longer  wkbin  reach : 
the  fifh  now  keep  in  the  deep,  as  the  warmeft  fituation :  frogs 
and  lizards  alfo,  of  which  he  dievours  many,  abide  clofely  in  their 
lurking  places ;  and  the  heron  is  obliged  to  have  recoune  to  pa- 
tience, and  to  take  up  with  water-weeids. 

Often  he  hovers  over  (hallow  places,  where  he  dgrts  on  his 
pney  widi  certainty  ;  for  though  the  fiih,  at  fight  of  its  eiiemy, 
ijaftaody  defcends,  yet  the  heron,  with  hts  long  bill  and  Iqg^ 
pins  it  fecurely  to  the  bottom,  dieit  rifes  on  the  wing,  wito  a 
trout  or  an  eel  flruggling  in  his  bill :  the  greedy  bird,  nowever, 
flies  to  the  fhore,  fcarce  gives  it  time  to  expire,  but  fwallows  it 
ivbole,  and  then  returns  to  fifhing  as  before* 

Neilles  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees  in  the  foreft  or  the 
grove,  fometimes  on  cYifts  hanging  over  the  fea,  where  they  love 
each  other's  fociet^,  and  build  in  company.  The  female  lays 
four  large  eggs,  of'^a  pale  green :  their  nefts  are  made  of  fticicSf 
,and  lin^  with  wool :  often  feize  one  from  the  rook,  the  crow, 
er  the  owl,  which  they  enlarge.  Heronries  are  not  unfrequent 
in  France,  where  the  flefh  o/the  young  is  in  eflimation.  Itw^s 
formerly  much  efteemed  in  England,  and  a  favourite  diih  at 
great  tables.  It  was  even  faid  the  fiefii  of  a  heron  was  a  difh 
for  a  king ;  at  prcfent,  nothing  about  the  houfe  will  touch  it 
but  a  cat. 

The  young  are  numerous,  voracious,  and  importunate ;  the 
old  ones  ever  on  the  wing  to  provide  for  them.  Is  very  long- 
lived,  exceeding  fixty  years,  but  by  how  much  is  not  kaown. 

There  is  a  ivhite  heron,  the  fizeof  the  former;  his  bill  yd- 
low,  feet  black.  Alfb  a  black  heron,  a  blue  heron,  and  fevend 
of  other  colours. 

l^he  Aigrette  is  of  the  heron  family,  and  diftinguifhed  by  long 
filky  feathers  on  his  back,  ufed  to  form  ornaments  for  the  head- 
dreiies  of  ladies,  knights,  and  fultans.  They  rife  from  each 
ftoulder  in  a  tuft,  which  extends  bevond  the  tail ;  are  fnpw 
white ;  hill  and  feet  black ;  the  bird  aoout  two  feet  high.  Is 
found  alfo  in  America ;  alfo  another,  of  double  the  fize ;  as  are 
fcvcral  varieties  of  the  heron  kind,  very  large  and  very  fmall. 

THE 
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TfTBRk  is  2  ftrange  binl  of  the  Won  family  (In  ihape  it  leait) 
wbofe  pectdxarity  is  denoted  by  his  name )  bis  bill  is,  in  fad^ 
.  9pirn  and  gaping  during  tWo-thirds  of  it9  length  ;  the  tipper  and 
lower  mandible,  equafly  bending  dUtWardg,  leaVe  between  them 
a  Very  large  vacancy,  and  etiiy  join  at  iiie  tip  of  the  bill :  thi» 
tnid  mhabits  India ;  has  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  heron ;  bis  wing-* 
feadiers  Mack ;  the  rdl  of  his  plurtiage  clear  aft-colour  ^  bis  bill 
Uackifh  at  the  rootj  the  reft  wbtie  or  yelbwifb,  thicker  and 
larger  than  the  heron's ;  flfee  of  the  bird  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches. 
His  ihanners  unknown. 


THE   BITTERN 

^    • 

Is  &mous  for  its  fonorous  voice,,  which  reiembks  the  bellow* 
ing  of  a  bull,  but  hollower  and  louder,  as  if  iflliing  from  a  ea.^ 
▼em,  or  from  fdme  formidable  enemy  refidei^t  at  tSc  bottom  of 
the  waters ;  the  females  run  to  this Cfy^  fometimes  a  dozen;  he 
ftnils  round  them,  and  drives  off  intruders^ 

Is  not  fo  big  as  a  heron,  with  a  weaker  bill,  of  the  fame  form*, 
very  deeply  divided  beyond  the  eyes,  and  four  inches  long ;  fhorter 
legs ;  its  neck  clofely  fet  with  feathers^  thereby  feeming  thicker ; 
throat  capable  of  great  extenfion  ;  bill  and  teet  greenifh  3  toes 
long:  differs  alfo  in^ colour,  which  is  generally  paliih  yellow,, 
ipotted  and  barred  with  black.  To  produce  the  found  for  which 
i%  is  remarkable,  the  lower  part  of  its  wind-pipe,  at  dividing  in- 
to the  lungs,  is  fupplied  With  a  thin  lode  membrane,  capable  of 
holding  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  exploding^  it  at  pleafure. 
Thefe  exploiions  ate  heard  fr(Vm  fpring  to  the  «nd  of  autumn. 

It  hides  in  the  fedges  by  day,  and  calls  in  the  evening,  boom- 
ing fix  or  eight  tiAies  hUrhoudj  then  difcontinuing  for  ten  or 
tw^ty  minutes,  then  renewlrtg  this  peculiar  found,  audible  at 
libovea  mile  diftam^  but  only  when  uAdiihirbed  and  at  liberty. 
When  its  retreats  are  invaded^  it  is  fiknt.  In  domcfHc  capti- 
Titjr,  under  the  control  of  miiH)  k  is  nuitC)  and  licver  utters  this 

call; 
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call :  is  incapable  of  attachment  or  in(lnj6UoiL  It  (creams  gie- 
ncrally  upon  feizing  its  prey,  and  fometimes  through  fear.  When 
attacked,  defends  hioifelf  by  ftriking  at  the  eyes ;  conquers  birds 
of  prey  by  oppofing  to  them  its  (harp  bill,  which  wounds  them : 
it  will  pierce  through  a  boot :  when  furprifed  by  a  dog,  lies  on 
his  back,  and  defends  himfelf  both  with  hi?  bill  and  claws* 

Solitar)',  retired,  and  timorous,  concealing  itfelf  among  reeds 
and  marfhes,  or  lakes  furrounded  with  woods,  remaining  whole 
days  in  one  fpot,  living  on  frogs,  infe(5ls,  and  vegetables  ;  fome- 
, times  eating  rats,  fwallowing  them  whole:  neftles  in  a  fedgy 
margin,  or  amid  a  tuft  of  ruDies,  combining  fedges,  water- 
plants,  and  rufhes ;  lays  generally  from  five  to  feven  or  eight 
^ggS)  of  an  a{h-green  colour  ;  fits  twenty-five  days ;  feeds  the 
young,  during  twenty  days,  on  infeAs,  frogs,  young  eels,  &c. 

Its  flefh  is  greatly  in  efteem  among  the  luxurious,  firft  taking 
off  its  ikin,  and  it  is  eagerly  fought  after  by  the  fowler.  At  the 
latter  end  of  autumn,  in  the  evening,  its  indolence  appears  to 
forfake  it.  It  is  then  feen  rifing,  in  a  fpiral  afcent^  till  it  is  quite 
loft  from  the  view,  making  at  the  fame  time  a  fingular  noiie, 
cob  cob^  very  different  from  its  former  boomings.  Thus  the 
fame  animal  is  feen  to  afTume  different  qualities ;  and  while  the 
Latins  have  given  the  bittern  the  name  of  the  flar-reaching  bird, 
or  the  Jiellarisy  the  Greeks,  t^ing  its  chara£):er  froni  its  more 
conftant  habits,  have  given  it  the  title  ,of  ochnos^  or  the  lazy ; 
all  his  a£tivity  being  reftrained  to  ftrike  a  fifh  or  frog  that  comes 
in  his  way. 

Is  watchful,  and  ftaiids  up  among  the  reeds  to  furvey  around 
him.  Is  confidered  as  quitting  thofe  countries  whofe  winters  are 
too  fevere  s  the  (landing  waters  and  marfhes  being  then  frozen. 


The    NIGHT. raven 

Resembles  the  bittern ;  and  in  nothing  is  conformable  to 
a  raven  y  but  has  a  Idtid  flrange  kind  of  croaking  noife,  v/hich 
he  utters  during  darknefs,  ^^  making  night  hideous/'  Is  under 
two  feet  long ;  colours  black,  refle^ing  green  on  the  head  and 
nape  of  the  neck ;  obfcurely  alfo  on  the  back  :  pearly  grey  on 
the  wings  and  tail ;  white  on  the  body.  The  male  (only)  has 
on  the  nape  of  his  neck  (generally)  three  long  feathers,  very 
thin,  fhow  white,  about  five  inches  long ;  die  mofl  beautiful 
and  valuable  of  all  aigrette  feathers ;  are  fhed  in  fpringyi^cnewed 

yearly ; 
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'*  yearly :  4be  female  differs  much  from  ithe  mole ;  is  reddHh  a||^» 
colour  on  the  j>acilci  fpots  pf  .^  ^&mp  Qp  tkc  jpeck  ^  the  bp^jr 
f  rejttfli*  :N^es  in  roqks,  or  pn  w\]}p,ws  in>(n^i^e^^  lajrs  JJUii^ 
or  four  wiiite  eggs ;  js  thought  to  .be  a  .bikdi^i"  p^ge/,  is  .rare'. 
Lives. oni  iafedis,  as  welL  as  frogs  and  iUhe$  >  hides  tsf^4\\vix^ 
dayt  flics  at  night)  croaking  i<iw  kaw\  has  long  toes ;  fe^t^ind 
]/sgs  yellojviAi  greqn  ^  bill  black,  fligbtly  arched  ;  ^es  .bright; 
tbi  iris  focq^  Si  xed  $:^  pr^ge-QQloured  Qircl|;  /pund  jKhe^uj^rl.' 


The    SAVACOV 

Inhaiits  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  has  much  the  (bape  ^qd  ji^^ 
qf  thp  night-raven ;  rcfemhles  him  alfo  in  manner  of  life,  whidi 
13  the  fame  as  the.herpn.family ;  but  is  fingujar  by  his  ^1)^1,  wh.kh 
jiS^jfembl^  two  ipQQns  meeting  each  Qtberpy;l\eir  concave  parts; 
,tbc  upper  mandiWe  has  on  Us  convex  pv.t  two  ^r^^i^j, 'whicji 
jTepamte  the  hq(lriU ;  diefe  are  prplonged  tp  the.niiddttie^,  and  ifocni 
.^  .rifinig,  which  terminates  by  a  cropked  ppint.  ;Xb^  inferior 
mandible  receives  the  fuperipr,  -«id>  as  it  were,  frames  it*  being 
.i^py^red  with  the  ikin  of  the  neck :  bpth  mandibles  are  pitting  at 
their  edges,  of  a  very  hard  horny  fubft^c^.;  the  bill  four  inches 
ilpng :  die  bird  never  ufi?s  this  powerftil  weapon  to  mpleft  others; 
,bi}t  in  watry   favannas,  perched  on  projedHns;  branches,  ,he 

lyaits  the  paffing  of  filb)  on  which  he  d^ts,  and  inland v  rifes : 
.he  jWalks  in  a  {trained  attitude,  his  neck  bent,  and  his  back 
.bumped:  is  wild,  and  keeps  aloof  from  habitations.    J^is  eyes 

being  near  .the  root  of  his  bill,  gives  him  a  favage  air.     When 

taken,  he  clatters  his  bill,  either  in  anger  or  fear,  and  ere(^  the 
•long  feathers  on  the  top  of  his  head.  Some  are  grey,  foine  brown  > 
..}M>di  have  naked  necks,  whpfe  (kin  feenjs  capable  pf  extenfion : 

ydlowiih  toes,  diin  and  long ;  tail  ibort,  and  does  npt  exceed  the 

wings  when  folded^ 


The  AVOCETTA,  or  SCOOPER^ 

The  avocetta  js  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  but  paffes  into  the 

Dorth,  and  moid  parts  pfXnrppe,  and  now  and  then  corner  over 

Pjurt.  III.  JNb.,19.  N  n  into 
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int«  England,  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  is  a  pretty  up* 
right  bird,  and  has  extremely  long  legs  for  its  iize,  feven  or  eight 
inches  long)  which  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  web-fo«ted  birds 
have  (hort  legs.  But  its  fingularity  of  figure  is  the  bill,  which 
turns  upward.  This  extraordinary  bill  is  thin,  weak,  black,  flat, 
fharp,  and  flexible,  tender  and  almod  membranous  at  the  end* 
and  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long ;  incapable  of  defence  of 
effort. 

From  being  bare  of  feathers  above  the  knee,  it  appears 
that  it  lives  and  vtrades  id  waters  of  a  few  inches  depth,  in  deeper 
it  fwims ;  is  very  lively  and  alert  5  is  very  wandering;,  often 
paffing  but  one  day  in  a  place :  when  ftartcd  from  its  nett,  (hams 
remarkably  lame:  is  very  diflicult  to  take;  is  fpread  over 
]^urope,  yet  is  rare.  It  has  a  chirping,  pert  note,  yr9  are  told ; 
it  is  v^eb-footed. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  bird  lives,  with  fo  feeble 
and  feemingly  fo  ill-adapted'a  bill ;  the  fofteft  mud  feems  toe 
troublefome,  if  not  too  hard,  for  fo  weak  an  inflrument  to  ftir. 
Jt  is  fuppofed,  therefore,  to  feed  on  worms,  and  on  the  fpawns 
of  fiflies  which  flo^  on  the  water.  Its  ftomach  contains  only 
a  gelatinous  matter,  and  fometimes  parts  of  infedts,  always 
mingled  with  fmall  t  ryftalline  pebbles. 

Its  plumage  is  fnow  white  in  front,  chequered  lyith  black  on 
the  back;  tail  white,  feet  blue. 

The  CoRRiRA  or  Runner,  of  Aldrovandus,  has  Ae 
longcft  legs  of  all  wcb-footed  fowl,  except  the  flamingo  and 
avocetta;  the  bill  is  ftraight,  yellov/,  black  at  the  end;  pupils 
of  the  eyes  furrounded  with  two  circles,  one  bay-coloured,  the 
other  white  ;  below,  near  the  beliy,  it  is  whitifli ;  the  tail,  with 
two  white  feathers,  black  at  the  extremities  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  rufl:- colour ;  runs  very  faft,  whence  its  name;  inha- 
bits Italy.  1  hus  we  fee  the  flamingo,  the  avocetta,  aftd  the 
runner,  have  the  long  legs  of  the  crane  kind,  yet  in  their 
almoft-webbed  feet,  approach  the  diredl  wa^er-  claflis. 


Of  small  piRDS  qf  the  CRANE  KIND, 

This  lift  comprifes  the  Curlew,  about  the  fize  of  a  capon, 
with  a  bill  uniformly  bending  downwards,  five  or  fix  inches? 
long;  the  Woodcock,  under  the  fize  of  a  pigeon;  bill  thlrec 
laches  long ;  the  Goot>  wiT,  of  the  fame  fize ;  bill  four  inches ; 

4  the 
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the  GuiBN-SHANK,  longer  hgged  5  bill  two  inches  and  a 
half;  the  Red-shank,  differing  in  colour  of  its  feet  from  the 
foriner;  the  Snipe,  lefs  by  half;  bill  thrqe  inches. 

With  (horter  bills — The  Ruff,  a  collar  of  feathers  round  the 
neck  of  the  male  ;  the  Knot,  the  Sand-piper,  the  Sander* 
Ling,  the  DunLin,  the  P^jRre,  and  the  Stint. 
.  With  bills  very  (hort — The  Lapwing,  the  GHeen  Plo- 
ver, the  Grey  Ploveti,  the  Dottrel,  the  Turnstone, 
and  the  Sea-lark.  Thefe,  with  their  affinities,  are  natives  or 
vifitants  of  this  country,  its  fhores,  rivers j  and  marflies.  The 
foreign  birds  of  this  kind  would  extend  the  lift  to  above  a  hun*. 
dred.  / 

All  thefe  birds  are  bare  of  feathers  above  the  knee  J  and  fbmc 
halfway  up  the  thigh.  This  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  pro- 
duced by  habitually  vradiiie  in  water.  The  older  the  bii-d,  the 
barer  its  thighs ;  yet  even  the  downy  covering  of  the  youne  ones 
does  not  reach  fo  low  as  in  birds  of  other  clafles*  They  run 
with  great  fwiftnefs  for  their  fize,  and  the  length  of  their  legs 
affifts  then-  velocity :  they  are  equally  fwift  of  wing,  and  travcrlc 
immenfe  tradts  of  country  without  much  fatigue* 

All  birds  of  this  clafs  live  on  animals  of  one  kind  or  anodien 

,  The  long-billed  birds  fuck  up  worms  and  infers  from  the  bottom  ; 

thofe  furniKhed  with  fhorter  biNs)  pick  up  fuch  infe6b  as  lie 

nearer  the  furface  of  the  meadow,  or  among  the  lands  on  the 

fea-fhore* 

Th;e  Curlew,  the  Woodcock,  the  Snipe,  ire  ever  fedn  in 
pla(hy  br5ikes,  under  covered  hedges,  feeking  infe(9:s  in  their 
worm  ftate;  Th'eir  bills  are  long,  for  fearching,  but  are  farther 
endowed  with  exquidte  fenfibility  at  the  point,  for  feeing  their 
proviJion.  They  are  furnifhed  with  three  pair  of  nerves,  equal 
almoft  to  the  optic  nerves  in  thicknefs;  which  pafs  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  run  along  the  upper  chap  to  the  point. 

The  Lapwing,  the  Sand-piper  and  the  Red-shank,  run 
with  furprifing  rapidity  along  the  furface  of  the  mar(h,  or  the 
fea-fhore,  quarter  their  ground  with  great  dexterity,  and  leave 
nothing  of  the  infe<Sl  kind  that  happens  to  lie  on  the  furface. 

Thrfe  birds  feem  ever  employed,  feldom  reft  by  day ;  and, 
during  night,  every  meadow  and  marfli  refounds  with  their  calls 
to  courtfliip  or  to  food.  They  feem  provided  by  nature  with  a 
warmth  of  conftitution  to  fit  them  for  the  cold  element.  They 
refide,  by  choice,  in  the  coldeft  climates ;  and,  as  other  birds 
migrate  here  in  fummer,  their  migrations  hither  are  moftly  in 
winter-  Thofe  that  refide  among  us  the  whole  feafon,  retire  in 
•,fummer  to  the  tops  of  our  bleakeft  mountains;  where  they 
l>reed,  and  bring  down  their  young,  when  the  cold  weather  fets 
in. 

Nna  The 
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Tfie  Curlew,  the  WoodcocR,  the  SkipA,  the  G(jriwiT» 
the  Grey  Plov£h>  the  Green  and  die  LoMO-tECGED  Pio- 
VER,  the  Knot,  and  die  Turnstone,  are  rather  die  jgiiefts 
than  the  natives  of  this  ifland.  TTjcy  vifif  us  in  the  begnming; 
of  winter,  and  forCikc  us  in  the  fpring.  Thej  then  redre  to 
tne  mountains  of  the  north.  Their  weak  and  deiicaidy-pointed 
bills  are  unfit  to  dig  into  a  refifting  foil ;  and  their  prey  h  db- 
parted,  were  they  able  to  reach  its  retreats.  Tlie  coldeft  mOUn« 
tains  of  the  north  are  then  a  preferable  habitation ;  the  niatlhe^ 
there  are  never  totally  dried  up  >  and  the  infeds  are  in  abun* 
dan'ee!,  both  above-ground  and  underneath. 

Tlw  Lapwing,  the  Ruff,  the  Redshan'k,  tWe  Sand- 
piper, the  Sea-pie,  the  Norfolk  Plover,  and  the  Sea- 
lark,  breed  in  this  country;  yet  wander,  oh  foihe  occafions, 
to  the  northern  climates,  cfpecially  when  our  fuftimers  are  pecu* 
liarly  dry. 

In  neftling  and  bringing  up  their  young,  one  method  takes 
place  univerfaUy.  As  all  run  and  feed  on  the  groundf,  2(11  neftle 
tfa^re.  Their  numhiErr  of  eggs  is  from  two  to  roiir :  .the  neft  is 
made  without  ftrt :  the  eggs  are  laid  in  .fome  little  deb^reffion  of 
die  eardi,  or  on  a  few  bents  and  long  grafs,  that  fcarceiv  pfeferve 
them  from!  the  moifture  below ;  yet  mch  is  the  heat  of  the  body 
of  thefe  birds,  that  their  time  of  incubation  is  tfiorter  dian  Wit|i 
any  others  of  the  fame  fize. 

Such  are  the  general  habits  of  this  clafs  of  birds:  as  feVeral  of 
them  have,  however,  peculiar  and  remarkable  manners.  We  tfiaSl 
notice  fomc  more  particularly. 
• 

The    woodcock 

Is  famous  as  excelk^nt  game :  is  rather  a  ftupid  Hrtl,  and 
caught  with  no  great  Uiificulty .:  comes  over  in  the"  beginning  of 
wiiitcr:  if  it  does  not  foi  fikc  a  country,  retires  to  •the  moun- 
tains, where*  it  rcfidcs and  b'ceds  during  fummcr  ;  returns  td  the 
moift  piains  in  winter.  The  firft  fevere  frofts  or  fnow  oblige  ic 
to  delccnd  :  commonly  arrives  in  the  night,  or  in  a  foggy  diy, 
few  together  ;  never  in  troops  :  alight  on  thick  hedged,  artd  pre- 
fer where  many  leaves  have  fallen ;  here  f hey  hide  by  dAv  j  in 
twilight  quit  their  retreat  to  feek  humid  fpots.  Wh^  fblklted 
by  the  fportfman,  flies  brilkly,  bufnotyar;  pluilges  behind 
bufhes,  and  drops  as  fuddenly  as  lead ;  inftantly  runs  a  litde 
way;  but  ftops,  holds  up  his  head,  and  looks  around  faitrl,  to'^ 
that  all  is  fafe,  before  he  thrufts  his  bill  into  the  ^arth.  It  is 
fufpciflcd,  that  though  this  bird's  eyes  be  large,  he  fees  b^ft  by 

twilight. 
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€w3ig^t,  his  movemerits  being  by  much  the  bridefl  morning  and 
eretimff :  eiren  thofe  kept  in  a  room,  though  quiet  daring  the 
day  and  night,  yet  regularly  took  flights  morning  and  evening.. 
At  f\Al  moon  is  very  vieilstrit }  feeds  on  worms ;  does  not  fcratch' 
the  earth  with  its  feet,  but  turns  ieave9«  earth,  &c.  with  its  bill^ 
brifldy  to  risht  and  left :  is  thought  tofeek  its  food  by  fmeliing. 
Ih  fisEe  eqti»s  the  partridge^.  Dogs  never  eat  woodcocks  9  pro^ 
feabljF  difliking  their  fceht.  The  young  run  very  foon :  tne  c^ 
^ttcsf  have  been  feen  to  carry  a  young  one  when  purfued :  the 
male  never  quits  the  female,  while  the  young  are  with  her ;  is 
fiietxtj  except  in  breeding  time.  Sits  with  the  female,  and  both 
feem  to  enjoy  laying  their  bills  on  each  other's  back.  The  fpe^ 
cies  is  greatly  fpreaa«     Ther^  is  a  white  woodcock. 


The    snipe 

Griatly  refemWes  the  woodcock  ki  appearance  ;  and  in- 
deed m^t  ;dmoft,  without  impropriety,  be  called  the  Liiiie 
fVoodc^k :  b«(  the  fnipe  does  not  frequent  woods,  but  is  00^ 
Inied  to  raarfbes  and  watry  plafbes :  flies  fahigii  as  to  be  inviCU 
~l>le,  yet  is  heard;  having  a  little  cry  like  a  kid,  mee^  met^  mM: 
never  refides  on  mountains ;  is  of  paffagc ;  comes  in  winter, 
goes  away  in  fpring.  The  fnipe  is  continually  piercing  the 
earth,  yet  nothing  is  found  in  his  ftomach  but  earthy  rtjiduum 
and  liquid :  probably  the  fubftance  of  the  worms  it  eats  is  thus 
tneltsd.  Tire  tip  of  its  tongue  is  fbarp,  to  pierce  Cich  prey« 
Hideaitfelf  carefully  among  reeds  by  day.  The  fpecies;  greatly 
llHisad  throughout  the  worW. 

The  jACK^SMtPE  is  but  half  the  fize  of  the  former:  is  called 
toy  Ibme  diaf\  for  it  hides  clofely  among  reeds,  and  never  ftirs 
tm  almod  trod  upon,  as  if  it  heard  notUng  of  its-  purfuer.  Is  1^ 
4if  pisEflSige  than  the  former. 

The  DuNLSir  differs  a  little  in  plumage,  but  nothing  in 
ittaiyners. 


-    •     The  COMBATANT,  or  FIGHTER, 

Called  alfo  (the  male)  the  Ruff^  and  (the  female)  the  ^uvt. 

Intkd  b^;inniilgof  fpriog,  when  thefe  birds  arrive  among  our 

'^aa9ut%  the  nudes  engage  each  other  with  deiperate  fury ;  not 

"^iity'fiftgly,  but  aUb  in  troops,  regulaited  and  orderly,  marcfiing 

''&ae  wdnft  dke  other.   The  males  are  faid  to  be  more  nuinerous 

4aui»e  females :  thefe  fpirit  up  the  warriors,  await  at  hand  the 

iiTue 
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ifltre  of  the  war,  ana  reward  tlic  viftors  with  Acir  company; 
and  the  conquered,  if  they  hear  the  cry  of  freih,  females,  again 
enter  the  lifts,  if  oppofcd.  They  are  thought  to  come  fromthe 
north»  \ 

This  hird  furnifhcs  a  remarkable  inftance  of  variation  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Their  rufF  begins  to  (how  itfelf  fbon  in  fpring, 
and  fubfifts  only  during  the  fcafon  of  courtfhip :  the  fame  is  ob- 
ferved  of  the  eruption  of  a  multitude  of  little  flefliy  pimples,  liill 
of  blood,  which  rife  on  the  forepii:  t  of  the  head,  and  round  die 
eyes ;  the  whole  together  forming  a  total  diifimilarity  m  the  bmt 
bird.  This  rufF  moults  off  at  the  end  of  June,  the  pimples  flat- 
ten and  difappear,  and  their  places  become  covered  with  feathers ; 
then  both  fexes  are  alike. 

In  Lincolnfhire  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  are  ht* 
tened  for  fale  with  bread  and  milk.  To  keep  them -quiet,  they 
muft  be  fhut  up  in  darknefs ;  for  if  light,  though  but  little,  ht 
admitted,  they  fight.  Among  other  birds  in  an  aviary,  they 
challenge  all  round :  if  there  be  a  green  turf  in  a  corner,  they 
iight  for  its  pofleflion ;  and,  as  if  Siey  were  ardent  for  glory, 
they  fight  with  cfpccial  fury  in  the  prelence  of  fpedators.  Their 
rufr  ferves  for  defence ;  they  ereft  it  when  fighting ;  it  is  of 
Various  colours  in  various  birds ;  rarely  white,  often  dark  co* 
knired. 


'     The    lapwing 

Sekms  to  have  taken  his  name  from  the  found  of  his  wings, 
which  fomewhat  refombles  the  found  of  falling  wheat,  in  fanning. 
Has  a  tuft,  confifting  of  live  or  fix  thin,  long,  black  (hafes,  fall- 
ing b:  hind,  on  his  neck.  Is  very  lively,  perpetually  in  motion« 
and  friflcing  as  well  in  the  air,  as  when  on  the  ground.  Comes 
in  the  fpring ;  vifits  the  fields  of  green  corn,  and  marfhes.  Hav- 
ing cleared  away  from  the  hole  where  a  worm  is  lodged,  the 
little  rolls  of  earth  which  the  worm  ejects,  and  thus  opened  the 
hole,  he  ftrikcs  with  his  feet,  and  rtands  flock  flill,  accurately 
watching:  this  fli^»^ht  commotion  alarms  the  worm,  and  prompts 
him  to  quit  his  retreat ;  but  the  moment  he  appears,  the  Lap- 
wing feizcs  him.  When  the  worms  come  out  in  the  evening, 
to  enjoy  the  frefh  dew,  the  I^apwing,  running  in  the  grafs^  feels 
them  with  his  feet,  and  thus  fecures  them. 

When  they  firfl  arrive,  they  are  in  flocks ;  but  they  fgon  fe- 
parate,  and  pair,  after  a  few  b-^ttles  among  the  males.  The  young 
females  expofe  their  nefts  more  than  the  older.  The  arts- of  the 
I^apwing,  to  divert  men  or  dogs  from  her  neft,  are  pcrfeftly 

amuiing' 
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amufing:  if  flie  perceives  the  enemy  approaching,  Ihe  boldly 
runs  to  nieet  them  ;  when  as  near  them  as  Ihe  dares  venture,  (he 
rifes  with  a  loud  fcreaming,  before  them,  feeming  as  if  juft  flu(hed 
from  hatching,  while  fhe  is  probably  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
jicft.  Thus  Ihe  flies,  with  great  clamour  and  anxiety,  whining 
andfcreaming,  round  the  invaders,  and  fluttering  as  if  wounded. 
To  add  to  the  deceit,  Ihe  appears  more  clamorous,  as  more  re- 
mote from  the  neft.  If  there  be  dogs,  (he  flies  heavily  at  a  lit- 
tle diftance  before  them,  as  if  maimed ;  vociferous  and  bold,  but 
never  offering  to  move  toward  the  quarter  where  her  treafure  is. 
The  dog  puriues,  in  hopes,  eveiy  moment,  pf  feizing  the  parent, 
and  by  £is  means  a£lually  lofes  the  young ;  for  the  cunninjg  bird, 
ivhen  fhe  has  thus  drawi)  him  off*  to  a  proper  diftance,  then  puts 
f6rth  her  powers,  and  leaves  her  aftonifhed  purfuer  to  gaze  in 
vain. 


The  OYSTER.CATCHER 

Frequents  the  fea-fide,  feeds  on  fea-worms,  oyfters,  lim- . 

pets,  and  other  ibell-filh,  which  he  gathers  on  the.  fands.     He 

is  alwa3rs  found  on  the  b^ch,  or  on  reefs  of  rocks,  dnr  at  low 

water ;  there  he  carefully  watches  the  flux  and  reflux  or  the  tide, 

never  ftraying  far  from  the  (bore.     He  has  alfo  been  called  the 

Sea  Pie,  as  well  becaufe  his  plumage  is  black  and  white,  as 

becaufe,  like  the  Pie,  he  is  in  continual  clamour,  efpecially  when 

in  a  troop ;  but  the  name  feems  mifapplied  :  the  ipecies  is  greatly 

fpread  throughout  the  world ;  is  the  (ize  of  a  crow ;  his  bill  four 

inches  long,  narrowed,  and  as  it  were  compreflTed,  above  the 

noftrils,  and  flat  on  the  fides*  having  fome  refeifiblance  to  an 

okl-&(hioned1iatchet;  which  ftrudure  adapts  his  bill  to  detach 

from  the  rocks,  or  to  raife  from  the  fands,  thofe  (helUfifh  which 

compofe  the  food  of  this  bird.     He  has  only  three  toes,  little  or 

no  membranes ;  yet  fometimes  fwims,  following  the  courfe  of 

the  water,  refling  pn  it,  or  quitting  it,  at  his  pleafure ;  probably 

eats  worms,  like  others  of  this  clafs ;  yet  in  his  ftomach  are 

iidually  found  oyfters,  or  their  parts.     She  lays  her  eggs  on  the 

iands,  above  high- water  mark,  without  any  preparation ;  lays 

five  or  fix  eggs :  quits  them  during  the  middle  of  the  day.     Of 

this  bird  the  bill  and  feet  are  coral  red ;  feet  and  toes  fcaly  and 

hard  ;  eye- lids  red  s  iris  yellow  i  tail  fhort 


The 
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The    T  U  R  N  S  T  O  N  E. 

His  manners  nrewtrH  cxpreiTcd  by  his  name  ;  Sot  bis  cuftom 
fS  to  turn  all  the  ftoncs  he  fees  on  the  water  edge,  ^i  hopes  to 
jJnd  under  tbem  worms  and  infeds,  on  which  he  feeds  :  he  turns 
them  "by  the  force  of  the  upper  part  of  his  bill,  very  quiofely,  even 
though  they  weigh  two  or  three  pounds,  vriiich,  in  a  Wd  the 
fize  of  a  thrufli,  cxprefFes  great  (Irength,  and  great  dexterity: 
his  bill  is  of  a  very  -hard  fuhftance,  is  very  thick  at  the  hafe,  tbo* 
ibarp  at  the  pointy  its  upper  part  is  a  little  compreifled>  and 
tf  ightly  turned  upwards ;  is  black,  about  an  indh  kng ;  fed 
orange-coloured;  plumage  black  and  white*  The  ^secies  is 
pretty  much  fpread. 


The    water. ouzel 

Should,  with  juftice,  be  detached  from  among  the  Ouzels; 
fer  though  his  iize  be  nearly  like  |heir%  this  ^plumage  dask,  add 
bis  brem  white  (as  are  fome  ouzels)  ^yet  b'e  i&  filent>.  flos^ in  his 
movements,  neither  bounding  nor  -bopping;  he  .freqqcnts  tbe 
cleariftreams  of  high  mountains,  prefiirring'tboie  wfaqfe  defcent 
is  rapid,  and  whofe  beds  are  rocky  and  ftony :  he  .is  ibutid  near 
torrents^  cafcades,  and  limpid -ftreams,  .which  run  over  ffravelly 
ftrata :  he  enters  the  water  wholly,  gradually,  without  puinging,  * 
•walking  in  it  at  the  bottom,  and  following' the  inclinations  of  its 
■bed  'y  ftroUing  at  his  caie,  as  if  on  land  ;  lemng  his  wina>«  drppt 
and  (hakinu;  them :  here  he  feeds  on  littje  bib  and  {Water«^inleds.  ^ 
iHis  feet  refembic  thofc  of  the  ou.&el  Jcind  >  .his.  nails  are,(hort  and 
hooked;  bill  fhort  and  thin;  his  pluniage.is:fbick,.oily^^owny» 
•and  impenetrable  by  the  water ;  tcil  ifaort ;  .ncftles.hv  ithc/futf 
of  a  Aream;  makes  his  ncit  of  mofs,  'Covered  attop  ilike  aa 
■  oven* 


Trk    .R   ails 

Ar-E  a  numerousfaniily,  inhabiting,  the  macfliy  fijdes.pf  Ij^es 
and  rivers,  efpecially  if  covered  witlv.watcr-.weeds.  fi.'bis  isjthe 
conftant  difpofition  of  Water  R^ls  ;  .the  Laudjlail  ii4iabits^fl[iea- 
dov/s  :  all  have  the  body  thin,  coniptcffed  on  the  ftdes,  little  or 
no  tail,  fmall  bead,  bill  iilnioft  like  that  of  a  cock,  but  longer. 

The 
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Thp  Water  Rail  runs  along  the  fides  of  ftanding  waters 
as  quick  a^the  Land  Rail  does  among  grafs;  he  is  always  hid 
among  rufhes,  and  only  quits  his  retreat  to  crofs  the  lake,  iwim- 
ming  or  running,  for  often  he  runs  lightly  over  the  large  leaves 
of  the  water-plants ;  he  makes  ps^ths  among  fuch  herbag;e,  and 
by  thejfe  goes  and  returns ;  he  keeps  very  clofe  in  his  hidrngSy 
and  is  not,without  great  difficulty,  made  to  qiiit  his  rufhes;  and 
he  flies  as  his  laft  refource.  About  the  fize  of  the  Land  Rail ;  bill 
longer ;  reddifh  near  the  head  ;  feet  obfcure  red,  fometimes  yel- 
lowy belly  and  fides  ftrlped  tranfverfely,  white  upon  black ;  un- 
der parts  grey  flate  colour ;  upper  parts  brownifli  red,  approach- ' 
ing  to  olive. 

The  Pearled  Rail  is  but  the  fize  of  a-lark;  his  plumage 
browa  olive,  fpotted  and  clouded  with  white ;  hides  and  neftles 
in  the  ruflies:  its  neft,  in  form,  refemblcs  :i  gondola ,  is  com- 
posed of  reeds  interwoven,  and  firmly  attached  to  fome  tuft  of 
Tufhes,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  with  the  It  ream  :  the  young,  the 
iXionient  they  are  difclofed,  run,  fwim,  and  dive,  ana  foon  fepa- 
rate;  for  this  bird  is  folitary  at  all  times.  Is,  like  all  Rails,  fo 
hard  to  ftart,  that  the  fportfman  may  fometimes  take  it  with  his 
hand,,  or  ftrike  it  with  a  ftick.  The  kind  is  fpread  generally> 
^d)  in  the  marihes  of  America,  exceeds  the  European. 


The    J  a  C  a  N  a 

Has  been  by  fonje  referred  to  the  kind  of  Water-heiis,  but 
though  refembling  in  manners,  yet  in  figure,  and  other  parti- 
culars, is  very  difiind,  having  fpurs  to  each  wing,  and  a 
membranous  kind  of  comb  on  his  head.  The  toes  and  nails  ex- 
cefiyely  long ;  that  behind  as  long  as  the  middle  one  before  ; 

,aill  th)5  nails  round,  fharp,  and  piercings  whence  fome  have 
called  him  Surgeon.  Inhabits  the  marflies  of  Brazil  and  Gi^y- 
ana^.  feeding  on  water-infects,  &c.  There  are  three  or  four 
fpecies  of  this  bird,  which  differ  in  colours,  not  In  fize. 

In  one  fpecies,  the  head,  neck,  and  front  are  black,  with  a 
tint  of  violet ;  the  great  wing-feathers  green ;  the  reft  of  his 
upper  part  cheftnut,  verging  on  purple ;  each  wing  is  anne4 
with  a  (harp  fpur  iiTuing  from  the  flioulder ;  from  the  bafe  of 
the  bill  rifes  a  membrane,  which  falls  over  the  forehead,  di- 
vides into  three  parts,  and  falls  on  each  fide  of  Ae  bill ;  the  blU 
is  ftraight,  a  little  fwelled  ai:  the  end,  of  a  bright  yellow,  as  are 

'  his  tpun ;  the  tail  is  fhort ;  his  legs  half  way  bare  of  feathers. 

In  fize  lefs  than  a  pigeon;  but  his  long  legs  and  neck  make 

faim  ieem  larger.     Go  ordinarily  in  pairs,  and,  when  acciden- 
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tall^  fc^arated,  clamour  after  each  other ;  are  Vtrf  wiMy  tndoldy 
to  he  approached  by  art.  VHk  St.  Dommgo,  not  ohfy  afier  the 
great  rams  in  May  and  November,  but  fome  are  feen  after  usf 
heavy  raiii)  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  their  refidciKe  is  not 
dtftant  Their  flight  is  low,  but  rapid;  tbeir  cry  is  aodibfe 
from  afar,  and  has  fome  affinity  to  an  owt's;  (b  diat  poultry  in 
the  yards  are  frightened  by  it  f  yet  is  not  known  to  be  of  prey. 
Some  are  greeniib  black  \  fome  Jiave  the  green  refiedions  of 
the  pigeon. 


The  PORPHYRION,  or  SULTANA  HEN, 

Was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  but,  till  late^,  loft  to  the 
moderns.  The  firft  of  the  kind  fubmitted  to  examination  came 
from  Madagafcar,  but  it  has  ftnce  been  found  to  breed  in  Sicily, 
in  the  lake  iLenfinL  This  bird  Is  gentle,  innocent,  timid^  fond, 
feeking  folrtude  and  bye-pkces,  hiding  itfelf  when  eatine,  whffi 
approached  has  a  (harp  cry,  ending  internally.  Prefers  wh,  but 
eats  fruits  and  roots ;  can  live  on  grain ;  often  foaks  its  foed^ 
repeatedly ;  if  the  piece  be  fomewhat  large,  he  grafps  it  in  one 
foot,  and,  holding  it  half  way  to  his  mouth,  eats  it  in  morC^i 
for  his  legs  are  longer  in  proportion  than  his  neck  is,  according 
to  the  gereral  make  of  birds.  His  plumage  Is  blue,  foft,  and 
fhining,  with  fplendld  reflc<5lions;  his  feet  long,  and  akinidof 
flat  piece  on  his  head,  bare  of  feathers,  as  it  were  a  large  (cafe;' 
the  bafe  of  his  bill  is  of  a  beautiful  red  ;  a  tuft  of  white  feaAttn 
at  the  tail  fets  off  his  blue  plumage.  The  female  refemUcs  the 
male,  but  is  rather  lefs ;  not  quite  et^ual  to  a  hen  in  fi«c.  Thif 
beautiful  bird  has  all  the  qualities  requifite  to  domeftication,  iild 
was  domcfticated  among  the  Romans,  but  for  fhow  only.  l^yE 
lix  white  eggs,  round;  dufts  itfelf  like  the  Cock;  its  mes'are 
very  long ;  no  membranes.  Male  and  female  affift  in  makiang 
thenc'ft. 


The    KING-FISHER 

Exhibits  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  peacock,  the  Aadti^ 
of  the  bumming  bird,  the  bill  of  the  crane,  and  the  fkort  hgn 

of  the  fwailow.  ' 

Not 
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.  Not  much  larger  than  a  fwailow;  fbape  qlumfy ;  le^s  dif- 
fMroportionably  finall ;  bill  diiproportionably  long ;  two  iiKhes  . 
-  irom  die  ba£b  to  the  tip  ;  the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower 
ydlow  >  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
of  a  deep  blackifh  green,  fpotted  with  bright  auzure;  the  back 
and  tail  are  of  the  moft  rcfplendent  azure  ;  the.  whole  under-fidc 
of  the  body  is  orange-coloured  j  a  broad  mark  of  the  fanne  paiTes 
from  the  bill  beyond  the  eyes ;  beyond  that  a  large  white  fpot ; 
•  the  tail  is  (hort,  and  confifts  of  twelve  featheis,  of  a  rich  deep 
blue ;  the  feet  are  of  a  reddilh  yellow,  and  the  three  joints  of 
the  outmoft  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,  while  the  inner  toe 
adheres  only  by  one ;  which  is  a  fiogular  conformation 

Is  for  ever  on  the  wing;  feeds  on  BQki  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers ;  and  takes  its  prey,  in  winter  especially,  by 
balancing  at  a  certain  diftancc  above  the  water  for  a  conf&deraUe 
litiie,  then  falling  like  lead  into  the  water,  and  feizing  tbe  &O1 
with  inevitable  certainty.  While  fuQ)ehcled  in  the  air,  in  a 
bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a^beautiful  variety  of  the  moft 
4a£zling  and  brilliant  colours  ;  bathe  aUb  often  iits  on  a  pro* 
je<%tnglxranch  or  dftone,  watching  the  water. 

The  King-£iher  wit^  which  we  are  acquaiotad-at  prefeat, 
"dunigh  moft  likdv  the  ancient  Alcyone,  has  none  of  thoie  pow- 
ers (n  all^iriiig  tne  ftorm,  or  building  upgn  the  waves,  witib 
vducb  £U»le  furnifhed  itajKiendy;  but  is  contented  to  make  its 
fisft  cm  the  banks  of.  rivers,  in  fiich  fituations  a»  not  to  be 
afib^d  by  Ae  ri£ng  of  the  ibream.  Wlien  it  has  fbuttd  a  place 
for  hs  purpoib,  lit  hisUaws  out  with  its  bill  a  bole,  about  a  jsard 
dficp ;  or  if  it  finds  the  deferted  hole;  of  a  rat,  or  one  caufed  by 
the  rooet  of  a. tr.ee  decaying,  it  takes  quiet  po&ffioQ.  This  hck 
St  enlarges  at  the  bottom  to  a  good  fize,  lining  it  with  the  iown 
of  the  lidllow,  and  partly  clo&ng  the  opening.  Hpreane  found 
gr«at  quantities  of  bones  and  tcdle^  of  iitbes,  the  remuas  of  the 
md's  food.  The  king-ikher,  as  Belon  fays,  feeds  upoa  ftfht 
fciKt  is  iocapable  of  digelling  tihe  bones  and  fcales,  which  Jhe 
throws  up  again,  as  eagles  And  owls  are  feen  to  do  a  part  gf  their 
prey ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  fome  late  obfervers,  though 
its  feems  probable.  In  thefe  holes,  which  from  fuch  remains  are 
very  foetid,  the  king-  fiftier  is  often  found  with  five  eggs  to  nine. 
There  the  female  continues  to  hatch,  even  though  difturbcd  ; 
and  though  the  neft  be  robbed,  {he  will  again  return  and  lay 
there.  She  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  feafon,  and  excludes  her 
firft  brood  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  male  brings  her 
large  provifions  of  fi(h  while  thus  employed ;  and,  contrary  to 
'  01CMR  other  birds,  (he  is  found  plump  and  fat  at  that  ieafon.  The 
maity  that  uied  to  twitter  before  ^is,  now  enters  the  neft  as 
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quicdy  and  as  privately  as  poffible.  The  young  ones  are  hatched 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days ;  but  are  fecn  to  differ  as  well 
in  their  lize  as  their  beau^.  Thefe  birds  are'  not  numerous ; 
there  are  twenty  fpecies  in  die  tropical  climates  of  the  old 
world,  and  feven  or  eight  in  the  new. 


The    water-hen. 

The  Water-hen  is  rather  compreffed  on  the  fides  of  her 
body  'i  the  bill  fomewhat  approaches  the  cock  kind,  but  ihorter ; 
the  forehead  bare  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a  thick  brick- 
coloured  membrane  (as  are  fome  fpecies  of  rails) ;  flies  widi  her 
feet  hanging ,  has  long  toes,  with  a  membranous  border  round 
them;  kgslong;  thighs  partly  bare ;  wings  fhort. 

Refides  entirely  where  her  food  lies ;  and  never  leavefs  the 
pond  or  river  in  which  (he  feeds,  along  the  grafly  banks,  and 
often  along  die  furface  of  die  water;  does  not  fwim  fiu*  or 
much ;  but  hides  among  the  water-weeds  and  roots  of , aquatic 
trees,  and  only  quits  them  in  the  evening,  firft  covering  her 
eggs,  when  hatching,  with  ruihcs  and  grafs ;  ibe  hides  her  neft 
venr  fuccefsfuUy,  as  alfoher  youi^,  which  are  rarely  taken.  She 
builds  her  neft  on  low  trees  and  mrubs,  of  fticks  and  fibres,  by 
the  water  edge.  Her  eggs  are  (harp  at  one  end,  white,  with  a 
tinAure  of  green,  fpottedwith  red.  She  lays  twice  or  thrice  in 
a  fummer ;  her  yoimg  fwim  the  moment  diey  leave  the  egg, 
purfue  their  parent,  and  imitate  all  her  manners.  She  rears, 
frequendy,  two  or  three  broods  in  a  feafon;  and  when  the 
young  are  grown  up,  (he  drives  them  off  to  (hift  for  themfelves. 

According  to  the  feafon,  forfakes  or  returns  to  neighbouring 
mountains,  dcfcending  in  hard  weather ;  the  fpecies  is  gready 
fpread.  There  are  three  races,  diftingui(hable  by  their  dii{erence 
in  fize*    Plumage  iron-grey  and  w^ite. 


The    coot. 


Though  not  entirely  web-footed,  is  as  good  a  fwinamer  as 
any  bird  whatever ;  and  perhaps  paiTes  as  much  of  its  time  on 
die  water  as  any,  except  the  Divers ;  is  rarely  feen  on  the  land, 
or>  if  feen  there,  is  fo  out  of  its  clement  that  it  may  be  taken 
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with  the  hand ;  flies  and  feeks  its  food  at  oight ;  and,  like  many 
'  water-birds,  fees  diftin<Syy  in  obfcurity ;  keeps  in  rivers,  and 
among  rufliy,  margined  lakes.  It  there  makes  a  neft  of  fiich 
weeds  as  the  ftream  fupplies,  and  lays  them  one  on  another, 
without  order,  among  the  reeds,  floating  on  the  furface,  and 
rtfing  and  falling  with  the  water*  The  reeds  keep  it  fail  ;fo 
that  it  is  feldom  waflied  into  the  ftream ;  but  if  this  happens, 
die  bird  fits  in  her  ne'i,  like  a  mariner  in  his  boat,  and  with  her 
legs  fteers  her  cargo  into  the  neareft  harbour ;  there  .fhe  con- 
tinues to  fit  in  great  tranquillity,  regardlefs  of  the  impctuofity  of 
the  current;  and  though  the  water  penetrates  her  neft,  fhe 
hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet  condition. 

When  difturbed  in  her  retreat,  hides  among  the  rufhes,  and 
even  in  the  mud,  rather  than  to  take  to  flight ;  the  young  are  play- 
ful, and  not  fo  circumfpeft,  which  expofes  them  to  the  deftruc- 
»  tive  pounces  of  the  buzzard ;  they  often  dive  fo  inftantly  as  to 
efcape  the  (hot  fired  at  them.  In  early  winter  they  aflemble  in 
lakes,  and  though  chafed  by  boats,  only  fly  from  fide  to  fide  of 
the  lake,  l)y  which  obftinacy  many  hundreds  are  killed.  Lays 
eighteen  or  nineteen  eggs,  hatches  in  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  days ;  the  young  diredWy  leap,  into  the  water,  and  never 
re-enter  the  neft ;  are  then  black  and  downy ;  the  w:hite  creft- 
like  furiface  on  the  head  fcarcely  difcernible.  This  fubftance  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  upper  layer,  which  compofes  the  upper 
mandible ;  this  is  foft  and  almoft  fle(hy  at  the  bafe.  Plumage 
black;  in  fize  equals  a  hen;  its  feet  have  a  large  membranous 
border,  fcolloped ;  lives  on  water-infe<fts,  fmall  fifli,  &c.  fome- 
times  eats  grain;  the  fleih  is  black. 


The    grebe 


Is  diftinguifhed  by  a  tippet,  and  a  plumage  which  unites  to 
the  foftnefs,  clofenefs,  and  thicknefs  of  down,  the  fpringinefs  of 
feadiers,  and  the  luftre  of  filk ;  efpecially,  the  plumage  of  the 
breaft  is  acompaft,  fmooth,  regular  layer,  forming  one  uniform, 
furface,  impenetrable  both  to  cold  and  wet ;  by  this  fubftantial 
dothing,  the  bird  is  enabled  to  fuftain  the  moft  rigorous  win- 
tcrs,  though  conftantly  on  the  water.  The  feet  of  this  bird 
have  a  membrane,  which  is  divided,  and  cut  into  fcoUops  round 
each  toe ;  his  legs  are  placed  very  much  backward,  and  he  takes 
|k3  flight  >yith  very  great  labour,  to  which  he  is  with  difficulty 
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excited ;  and  endeavours  to  avoid  it,  fwimoiiiig  always  9g|UAft 
the  wind.  On  land  is  eafily  caught,  yet  defends  bioifHt  wdl 
with  his  bill ;  in  the  water  is  as  ai^tive  and  aleit,  9s  heavy  on 
land ;  fwinis,  dives,  and  floats  admirably ;  purfues  Uh  to  great 
depths ;  and  is  often  taken  in  nets  ;  frequents  equally  ialt  wafief', 
and  frefli  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  fize  of  a  Coot  \  shout  one 
foot  fix  inches  from  bill  to  tail;  nearly  two  feet  from  hill  10 
toes ;  plumage  deep  Ihining  brown  on  the  back ;  the  front  of 
moft  tilvery  whine  ;  aeod  dxi^ll ;  bill  ftraight,  (harp;  a  litde  red 
fkin  round  the-  eye,  wings  iliort,  voice  ftroog;  foot  fyre^/i 
^nd  flatted,  covered  with  fcales ;  nails  large  und  flat;  ap  tfok 
but  a  rump  ;  is  generally  very  fat  \  eats  weeds  as  well  as  fifli ; 
neftles  on  rocks,  near  the  fca ,  but  around  lakes  m^ikes  a  neil: 
of  rufbcs  and  reeds,  flauing  oa  the  water,  and  f^fteiied  to 
fome  fee u  re  ftation. 

The  tufi/d  Grebe  is  ornamented  by  a  plume  from  the  back 
of  his  head,  falling  behind,  c^iprvble  of  clev^ition  rjul  depreffion  -, 
is  larger  than  the  common  Grebe.  l*he  Jittle  tufted  Gret»e 
differs,  in  that  his  tuft  divides^  as  does  that  of  the  ^^rJir^'Grebe; 
he  has  alfo  a  kind  of  mane,  or  llaring  hair,  red  at  the  r<^  black 
at  tlie  point,  furrounding  his  neck,  which  gives  \\\m  a  firainge 
wiidncfs  of  air ;  he  is  larger  than  ^e  common.  Ther^  is  a 
lefs  of  this  kind. 

The  cbefnut-cebured  Grebe,  is  not  only  diftiiiguiflied  by  hif 
colour,  but  by  being  among  the  fm^lleft  birds  that  navig^te^  thr 
ocean ;  he  frequents  alio  rivers,  efpecially  in  winter,  vdieo  he  is 
very  fat;  eats  fmall  fifh,  and  fmall  (bell-iiih. 

The  name  of  this  family,  in  many  parts  of. England,  is  DoB- 
CHICK  J  the  fpccies  inhabits  moft  parts  of  the  world. 


The    a  N  H  I  N  G  a 

Is  among  the  moft  remarkable  of  birds  by  its  fonn,  which 
fuggefts  the  idea  of  a  reptile  mounted  on.  the  body  of  a  bird ;  it» 
neck  exceilively  long  and  tliin ;  its  fmall  cylindric  he^d,  ^vp* 
ened  into  a  long  pointed  bill,  refcmbles  the  figure  aql 
alfo  the  motions  of  a  ferpent,  as  well  in  the  manner  of  dw 
bird's  fuddenly  thrufting  forward  his  neck  when  quitting 
a  tree,  as  in  his  mimner  of  ftriking  at  fi:ih,  when  in  die  w^ler; 
the  head  arid  neck  arc  covered  with  down,  clofe  iet,  attd  iblEt  a# 
velvet ;  the  eyes  are  brilliant  black,  the  iris  golden,  a  naij^ 
fkin  furrounds  them ;  the  point  of  the  bill  is  furiu&ed  wi^ 

finall 


(oM  J«gg*d  points  turning  backward  ;  the  body  is  aboit  fevon 
inches  long ;  the  tteck  alone  is  double  that  length  ;  the  tail  ia, 
large,  formed  of  twelve  fi>reading  feathers,  unlike  moft  water- 
birds  ;  yet  the  anhinga  fwims  and  dives,  holding'  its  head  above 
water  ;  but  this  it  withdraws  on  the  laft  aj^eanince  of  dsmgcn 
Is  very  wild  ;  never  taken  dn  fllore ;  is  always  on  the  water,  or 
parched  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees  dong  the  fide  of  rivers, 
»  or  drowned  fiivannas,  where  he  neftles ;  is  atnong  the  number 
of  birds  perfeS  palmipeds,  or  having  toes  completely  united  by 
a  memb-ane;  the  nail  of  tben>iddle  toe  dentelated  internally  like 
a  fow.  Its  Ikin  is  very  thick ;  its  flefh  not  eatable,  but  very 
fiit;  its  plumage  mingled  with  grey;  it  wings  are  Ung,  the  co- 
lours of  fome  rediih.  Found  principally  in  America,  but 
ibnic  in  AfncA. 


The     pelican. 

The  Pelican  is  amongft  the  largeft  of  water-birds ;  much 
larger  in  the  body  than  a  fwani  and  fomewhat  of  the  fame  £hape«: 
Its  four  toes  are  all  completely  webbed  together,  are  red  or 
yellow;  and  its  neck  in  fome  meafure  refembks  that  of  a  fwan| 
its  iingularity  is  its  bill,  and  the  great  pouch  underneath.     This 
enormous  bUl  is  fifteen  inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening, 
which  is  behind  the  eyes ;  at  the  hak  is  fomewhat  gre^nifh,  but 
varies  toward  the  middle  and  end^  being  reddifli.     It  is  flat  at 
top*  very  thick  in  the  beginning,  but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where; 
it  hooks  downwards.     I'he  under-chap  is  ftill  more  extraordi- 
nary;  it  oonfiAs  of  two  flexible  branches,  which  divide  to  ac- 
commodate the  fuse  of  the  pouch  which  bangs  to  it,  reaching 
the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  and  faid  to  be  capably 
of  containing  fifteen  or  twenfty  quarts  of  water ;  is  large  enough 
to  contain  a  mail's  arm  or  head.    This  bag  the  bird  has  a  power 
of  wrinkling  up  into  the  hollow  of  the  under  chap ;  but  by  ope n- 
ittg  the  bill,  and  putting  one's  hand  down  into  the  bag,  it  may 
•be  difiended  at  pleafure.     The  Ikin  of  which  it  is  formed,  is  a 
blueifh  aih^colour,  with  many  fibres  and  veins  running  over  its 
taxhct:  it  is  not  covered  with  feathers,  but  with  a  ihort  downy 
fubftance,  as  fiiiooth  and  as.  foft  as  fattin.     When  this  bag  is 
enopcy,  it  is  not  feen;  but  when  the  bird  has  fiihed  with  fuccefs, 
ft  is  often  incredibly  dilated.     The  firft  thing  the  pelican  does 
in  iifbing,  is  to  fill  this  bag ;  and  then  it  returns  tg  digcft  its 
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burden  at  leifure.  It  is  compofed  of  two  fkins;  one,  die  oiitfde 
ikin  of  the  neck;  the  internal,  that  of  the  gullet.  When  the  bird 
iwallo\%  s  his  prey,  this  bag  is  clofed  by  two  mufdes,  to  prevent 
the  water  pafllng  into  the  guUet  \  alfo,  to  prevent  fuffbcation,  die 
wind-pipe  quits  its  ufuai  place,  and  is  p'-ojedjd.  The  noftrils 
are  very  imall,  placed  at  the  root  of  thv.  bill. 

Its  legs  are  Ihort,  but  its  wings  extend  eleven  or  twelve  fee^ 
and  are  capable  of  railliig  it  to  great  heights  ;  at  thefe  elc^vations  ■ 
he  balances  nicely,  and  falls  plump  on  his  prey,  ibiking  the  wa- 
ter with  his  whole  extent  of  wing,  making  it  foam,  and  daflling 
i'o  as  to  con  Found  the  iifh  :  thus  one  proceeds  when  finglej  when 
in  troops  they  range  in  a  line,  or  fwim  in  a  circle,  cloung  on  the 
ii(h.  i  hey  hfh  morning  and  evening.  It  is  pleafant  to  fee 
them  rife  feveral  feet  above  the  water,  their  pouches  half  ftdl, 
then  dart  again  for  more.  To  digeft  their  food,  they  fly  to  fomc 
rock,  where  they  fit  with  their  heads  laid  on  their  moulders  :  at 
night  perch  upon  trees.  Are  very  unclean  and  filthy :  rheir  flefli 
fmclls  infufFerably.  Prey  in  freth  water  as  well  as  at  fea  ;  yet 
avoid  marflics,  but  frequent  dry  countries,  as  Arabia  and  Perlia, 
where  it  is  called  Water-carrier^  for  (he  carries  to  her  neft  her 
pouch  fi:ll  of  water.  The  Egyptians  call  it  River-iamel^  from 
the  fame  circumftance. 

The  bird  preys  upon  fifli  of  feveh  or  eight  pounds  weight,  and 
hides  them  by  dozens  in  its  pouch.     Du  Tertrc  affirms,  that  it 
.  will  hide  as  many  fifti  as  will  ferve  fixty  hungry  men  for  a  noeal. 
It  is  faid  it  will  eat  rats,  &c. 

This  bird  weighs  twenty- four  or  twenty- five  pounds,  yet  its 
fkeleton  not  one  pound  and  a  half:  his  bones  arefo  thin  they  are 
tranfparerit.  The  air  which  enters  this  bird,  is  conveyed  ^nani-^ 
feftly  and  evidently  even  into  the  quills  of  his  feathers,  filling  a 
cellular  membrane,  which  furrounds  the  whole  body,  under  the 
membrane  whence  the  feathers  grow,  infomuch  that,  by  the 
prefTure  of  the  parts,  the  efcape  of  the  air  is  remarkablef.  Pro- 
bably other  birds  have  the  fame  powers  in  various  degrees,  but 
not  fo  traceable. 

Its  amazing  pouch  may  be  confidered  as  analogous  to  the  crop 
in  other  birds,  with  this  difference,  that  as  their's  lies  at  the 
bottom  and  within  the  gullet,  fo  this  is  placed  on  the  outiide,  and 
under  the  bill :  it  has  no  digelHve  heat.  She  brings  the  fifh 
freft)  to  her  young  ;  to  difcharge  its  contents,  prefTes  the  pouch 
on  her  breaft,  whence  the  (lory  that  this  bird  feeds  her  young 
with  the  blood  drawn  from  her  breaft.  At  the  bottom  of  its 
bag  is  a  tongue,  but  fo  fmall  that  many  have  faid  it  has  none. 
When  tame,  is  very  thievifh  in  fifh-markets.  Eats  fidewaj^ 
and  catches  what  is  thrown  to  it. 

I  The 


WATElt  BIRDS'  l9g 

The  pelican,  fays  Labat,  has  ftrong  wings,  fiirtiifhed  with  a 
thick  plumage,  of  an  aifh  colour,  as  are  the  reft  of  the  feathers 
over  the  whole  body :  on  the  neck  a  fliort  down  ;  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck  longer,  forming  a  fmall  tuft.  Its  eyes  are  very  fmall, 
when  compared  to  the  fize  of  its  head^  which  is  flattifli  on  the 
fides :  its  cheeks  naked  :  its  countenance  and  its  air  melancholy. 
Torpid,  inaftive,  and  gluttonous. 

The  female  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  or  fix,  and  there  continues  to  hatch  them.  She  feeds 
her  young  with  fifli  from  her  bag  ;  and,  when  they  ci'y,  flie&  off 
for  a  new  fupply. 

The  Americans  kill  vaft  numbers,  to  convert  their  large  bags 
into  purfes  and  tobacco-pouches,  drefling  the  fkin  with  (alt  and 
alhes,  and  rubbing  it  wdl  with  oil.  It  thus  becomes  fo  foft  and 
pliant,  that  the  Spanifli  women  fometimes  adorn  it  with  gold^nd 
embroidery,  to  make  workr*^iags  of. 

Father  Raymond  aflures'Ss,  he  has  feen  one  that  would  go  ofF 
in  the  morning  at  the  word  of  command,  and  return  before  night 
to  its  mafter,  withdts  great  paunch  diftended  with  plunder ;  part 
of  which  it  was  made  to  difgorge,  and  part  it  referved. 

"  The  pelican,*'  as  Faber  relates,  "is  not  deftitute  of  other 

Jualifications.  One  of  thofe  which  was  brought  alive  to  the 
)uke  of  Bavaria's  court,  where  it  lived  forty  years,  feemed  to  be 
pofTefTed  of  very  uncommon  fenfations.  It  was  much  delighted 
in  the  company  and  converfation  of  men,  and  with  mufic,  both 
vocal  and  inft:rumental ;  for  it  would  willingly  (land,"  fays  he, 
**  by  thofe  that  fung  or  founded  the  trumpet,  and  ftretching  out 
its  head,  and  turning  its  ear  to  the  mufic,  liftcn  very  attentively 
to  the  harmony,  though  its  own  voice  was  little  plea(anter  than 
the  brayin?  of  an  afs,"  whence  the  Greeks  named  it  onocrotalos. 
6e(her  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  had  a  tame  pelican, 
which  lived  for  above  eighty  years,  and  that  it  always  attended 
his  armv  on  their  march,  it  was  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  kind, 
and  haa  a  daily  allowance  by  the  emperor's  orders. 


THE    CORMORANT. 

•  Th£  Connorant,  in  fize,  nearly  equals  a  goofe,  but  is  rather 
flenderer :  its  four  toes  are  completely uniteaby mem&ranes  to- 
gedier ;  the  middle  toe  being  toothed  or  notched  like  a  fdcwy  to 
affift  it  in  holding  its  fi(hy  prey.  The  bill  is  ftraight,  till  near 
Part  III.  No.  19.  Pp  the 
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the  end)  where  the  upper  chap  bends  into  a  hook :  plmntge    . 
black,  or  variegated  with  decphr^wn;  two  white  fpotsoutiide 
of  the  legs ;  front  of  the  neck  white ;  tufts  of  long  feathers  an 
the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  »  front  and  fides  of  the 
head  bald ;  a  -naked  (kin  accompanies  the  bill  beneath. 

This  unclean  bird  combines,  with  the  groffeft  appetites,  the 
mod  rank  and  difagreeable  fmell  \  more  foetid  than  carrion ;  its 
form  difagreeable  i  its  voice  hoarfe  and  croaking ;  all  its  qualities 
obfcene. — No  wonder  Milton  fhould  niake  Satan  perfonate  this 
bird,  when  furveying  the  beauties  of  Paradife,  on  the  baieft  of 
purpofes. 

It  is  (cen  as  well  by  land  as  by  (ea  ;  'fifhes'in  frelh- water  lakes, 
as  in  the  ocean ;  builds  in  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  as  well  as  oa 
trees;  and  pr-cys,  not  only  in  the  day-time,  but  by  night. 

The  cormorant  is  trained  up  in  China  for  the  purpofe  of  fifli- 
ing,  as  it  was  formerly  in  England.  ^7  he  fifher  carries  them  out 
into  Lhe  lake,  perched  on  the  gunn*)l  of  his  boat :  at  the  iirft 
f^gnal  given,  each  flies  a  different  way,  to  fuldl  the  tafk  aflignedr 
It  is  very  pleafant,  on  this  occafion,  to  behold  with  whatiaga- 
city  they  portion  out  tha  lake  or  the  canal.  They  hunt  aboutt 
they  plunge,  they  rife  a  hundred  times  to  the  furface,  until  they 
have  at  bft  found  their  prey.  They  then  feize  it  with  their  beak  . 
by  the  middle,  and  carry  it  without  fail  to  their  mailer*  When 
die  fiih  is  too  large,  they  give  each  other  mutual  ai&ftance :  one 
feizes  it  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in  this  manner 
carry  it  to  the  boat  togetlier.  There  the  boatman  ftretches  .out 
one  of  his  long  oars,  on  which  they  perch,  and,  hcxn<j;  delivered 
of  their  burthen,  they  fly  off  to  purfue  their  fport.  When  thqf 
are  wearied,  he  let^  them  reft  for  a  while ;  but  the]rare  never 
fed  till  iheir  work  is  over.  They  have  always,  while  they  fkfhy 
a  firing  fallcned  round  their  throats,  to  prevent  thenl  from  de- 
vouring their  prey,  as  otherwife  they  would  at  once  fatiate  them- 
f<.'lves,  and  difcontinuc  their  purfuit  the  moment  they  had  filled 
their  bellies. 

l^he  cormorant  is  the  beft  fifher  of  all  birds,  and,  though  fat 
and  heavy,  is  generally  on  the  wing.  The  great  activity  with 
which  it  purfues,  and  from  a  vaft  height  drops  down  to  dive 
after  its  prey,  affords  one  of  the  mofl:  amufing  fpeftacles  :  it  is 
often  feen  riling  heavily,  with  a  fifh  larger  than  it  can  readily 
devour.  It  fometimes  alfo  happens,  that  the  cormorant  has 
caught  the  fifh  by  the  tiiil ;  and  confequently  the  fins  prevent  its 
being  eafily  fwallowed  in  that  pofition.  In  this  cafe -the  bird  is 
feen  to  tofs  its  prey  above  its  head,  and  very  dextrouflytoOBtsh 
it,  when  defcendiog,-by  the  proper  end,  andfo  tofwaUow  it -with 
eafc. 

I  THE 
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THE   ALBATROSS. 

•  This  bird  is  thus  deferibed  by  Edwards :  — The  body  ra- 
ther larger  than  that  of  a  pelican,  and  its  wings  ten  feet  from  tip 
ta  tip ;  bill  fix  inches  long,  yellowiQi,  terminating  ki  a  crooked 
point :  top  of  the  head  bright  brown ;  bacic,  dirty  deep  fpotted 
ferovm;  the  belly  and  under  tbe> wings  white;  the  toes,  which 
are  webbed,  flcm  colour. 

Inhabits  the  tropical  climates,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in 
the  South  Seas.  Is  one  of  the  moft  fierce  and  formidable  of  the 
aquatic  tribes,  not  only  livmg  upon  fiih,  but  alfofuch  fmall  wa- 
tcr-lbwl  as  it  can  take  by  furprize.  It  preys,  as  all  the  guU- 
Jcind  do,  on  the  wing;  and  cbieAy  purAies  d^  flying-fiih,  that 
sre  ^rced  from  the  tea  by  the  dolphins ;  purfues  the  guUs,  and 
obliges  them  to  relinquifh  their  prey. 

few  birds  float  upon  the  air  wi^  more  eafe  than  the  albatrofs, 
,  or  fupport  themfelves  longer  in  that  element.  They  are,  night 
and  day,  on  the  wing ;  always  prowling,  yet  always  emaciated 
and  hungry.  Seem  to  have  a  peculiar  affec^on  for  the  penguin, 
and  a  pleamre  in  its  fociety :  choofe  the  feme  phces  of  breeding ; 
jbme  diftant  uninhabited  iiland,  where  the  ground  flants  to  the 
lea,  as  the  penguin  is  not  formed  either  for  flying  or  climbing. 
At  Falkland  Iflands  they  build  wttb  amazine  unirormity;  their 
nefts  covering  fields  by  dioufands,  and  refemblijig  a  regular  plan- 
tation. In  the  middle,  on  high,  the  atbatrofs  raifes  its  neft  on 
heath  fticks  and  long  grafs,  about  two  feet  above  the  furface : 
round  this  the  penguins  make  their  lower  fettkments,  rather  in 
holes  in  the  ground  3  and  moft  ufually  eight  penguins  to  one  al« 
ibiitrois. 


SMALLER  GULLS  and  PETRELS. 

Of  the  Gull,  properly  fo  called,  there  igre  above  twenty 
Itinds  ;  of  the  Petrel  three  >  and  of  the  Sea*fwallow  feveral.  The 
gulls  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  an  angular  knob  on  the  lower 
diap  ;.^e  petrels  by  their  viranting  this  knob ;  and  die  fea*fwal. 

.  ,  P  p  2     '  tow 
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low  by  their  bills,  which  are  ftraight,  Sender,  and  fluurp-pointed. 
They  all,  however,  agree  in  their  appetites  and  their  places  of 
abode.  '  .  .         . 

The  gull  is  well  known  in  this  kingdom ;  is  fometimes  feen 
flow-lailing,  hovering  over  rivers  to  prey  on  fiih  ;  fometimes  fcl- 
loiving  the  ploughman  in  fallow  fields  to  pick  up  infet^ ;  and> 
when  living  animal  food  was  abfent,  has  been  known  to  eat  car- 
rion, and  whatever  elfc  offered,  as  if  it  were  the  vulture  of  the 
aquatic  tribes.     Round  our  boldeil  rockieft  fhorcs  they  appear  in 
the  greatcll  abundance ;  there  the  gull  breeds  and  brings  up  its 
young  ;  and  there  millions  are  heard  fcreaming,  with  difcordant 
DOtes,  for  months  together.     The  rocks  afford  them  a  retreat  for 
their  young,. the  fca  a  fupply  of  food,  and  render  the  place  in« 
^ccefTiblc  from  below.      fhefe  are  the  fituations  to  which  fca- 
fowl  chiefly  refort,  and  bring  up  their  young.    Thtfe  birds, 
Ijke  all  of  the  rapacious  kind,  lay  but  kw  eggs  ;  and  hence,  in 
many  places,  their  number  .is  daily  feen  to  diminiih  :  lay  from 
one  egg  to  three,  in  a  neft  formed  of  long  grafs  and  fea-weed. 
Moft  are  fifhy-taffed,  with  black  ftringy  ffefh ;  yet  the  young 
ones  are  better  food ;  and  thefe,  with  feveral  other  birds  of  the 
penguin  kind,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  northern  iilands  make 
their  foodt 


The   FRIGATE-BIRD     . 

Receives  his  name  from  the  fwiftnefs  and  manner  of  his 
flight.  In  fzAj  of  all  fea-birds,  he  has  the  mofl  powerful  and 
durable  flight,  and  extends  his  courfe  to  greater  diftances  than 
any  other  bird.  His  wings  are  prodigioufly  long,  and  his  mo- 
tion fmooth  i  he  feems  to  fwim  in  the  air,  till  the  inftant  his 
prey  appears,  when  he  darts  like  lightening  upon  it.  When  the 
iky  is  tempcfluous,  he  rifes  above  the  clouds,  and  feeks  ferener 
jfkics,  at  elevations. where  he  is  beyond  our  fight.  Ever  on  the 
wing,  he  flics  night  and  day.  Thofe  fifh  that  go  in  fhoals  (as 
the  flying-fifh,  &c. )  are  purfued  by  dolphins,  bonitos,  &c.  thefe 
he  difcerns  from  amazing  heights,  and  notices  the  track  of  a  co- 
lumn with  the  greatefl  accuracy  :  often  the  fhoal  is  fo  large  as 
to  agitate  the  water,  and  fo  clofed  together  as  to  whiten  it ;  then 
the  frigate«bird,  fkimming  along  the  furface,  feizes  with  his  bill, 
or  his  claws,  or  both,  thofe  fifh  which  offer.  Is  principally 
found  between  the  tropics  in  both  hemifpheres  :  tyrannizes  over 
the  Boobies,  and  makes  them  yield  their  prey :  is  a  v:ery  bold 
bird ;  has  fharp  claws,  long  hooked  (harp  bill,  fhort  ftrong  feet, 
covered  with  feathers  like  a  birdof  prey ;  rarely  is  feen  to  fwim. 
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yet  his  fiset  are  niembrancd.  Like  the  boobies,  has'  no  apparent 
noftnls,  but  has  futures  on  his  bill.  About  the  fize  of  a  hen  in 
body ;  but  his  wings  eight,  ten,  or  fourteen  feet,  from  tip  to  tip. 
This  exceffive  length  of  wing  embarraffes  the  bird  when, about 
to  rife  from  the  ground,  and  obliges  him  to  f^ek  fome  fmall  ele- 
vation, for  on  level  ground  he  may  be  killed  ere  he  can  fly. 
Neftle  on  rocks,  numbers  together;  fomctimes  on  trees:  lays 
one  or  two  eggs,  white,  ftained  with  flefti-colour,  with  dots  of 
crimfon.  The  young  have  a  grey  white  down  :  their  feet  and 
bilk  white,  but,  when  aiiult,  their  colours  change,  becoming 
.reddif&or  black,  andblueiflh  in  the  middle.  The  head  is  fmall, 
and  flat  at  top  ;  the  male  has,  under  his  throat,  a  membrane  of  a 
lively  red,  qf  the  nature  of  wattles :  tail  extremely  forked  ;  Ihis- 
and  their  long  wings  diftinguifti  them.  Plumage  ordinarily  black, 
with  blueifli  reflexions  :  belly  white,  efpccially  the  females.  Re- 
fcmbles  the  boobies  in  the  naked  fldn  around  the  eyes,  and  the 
dentatcd  nail  of  the  middle  toe. 


The    boobies. 

These  birds  feem  to  have  received  from  nature  but  a  partial 
fhare  of  that  inftinft,  by  which  creatures  in  general  are  prompted 
to  felf-prefervation :  large  and  ftrong,  armed  with  a  bill  fuffi- 
ciently,  powerful,  with  long  wings,  and  well-membraned  feet ; 
they  have  all  the  neceiTary  abilities  to  exercife  their  faculties,  as 
well  in  air  as  in  water,  yet  they  feem  ignorant  of  what  (hould  be 
done,  or  (hould  not  be  done,  for  fclf-defence.     Spread  generally 
in  moft  climates ;  yet  in  none  have  thev  learned  to  know  their 
chief  enemy ;  but  fufFer  themfelvcs  to  oe  taken,  not  only  when 
at  fea,  retting  on  parts  of  {hips,  but  on  land,  where  they  are 
lulled  in  great  numbers  by  blows  with  a  ftick ;  no  one  taking 
warnine  by  obfervation  of  what  happens  to  others,  nor  turning 
away  from  thofe  who  thus  flaughter  their  companions.     To 
what  caufe  this  muft  be  attributed  is  unknown:  the  difficulty  of 
putting  in  motion  their  wings,  in  order  to  rife,  which  fome  lug- 
gefl-,  feems  inadequate  to  this  purpofe.     Not  only  man  is  their 
enemy^  they  are  fcarcely  lefs  perfecuted  by  the  frigate-bird,  who, 
darting  upon  them  when  flying,  purfuing  them  without  remif- 
fion,  anft  beating  them  with  bill  and  wings,  forces  them  to  yield 
their  prey,  whjch  is  fwallowed  by  their  conqueror;  for  whom, 
perhaps,  they  labour  a  fecond  time  for  other  prey,  in  like  manner 
^ken  from  them. 

The  booby  iiihes  by  flying  fteadily  over  the  water,  and  falling 
pn  the  iitti  the  moment  he  perceives  it  near  the  furface.     They 

inhabit' 
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inhabit  ifiands  even  the  moft  diftant  from  other  bind.  I0  fbroi 
they  pretty  much  refemble  the  cormorant :  their  bill  is  tsrauksL^ 
ble,  in  that  the  fuperior  mandible  is,  as  it  were^  arttcalated>  and 
compofed  of  three  pieces  joined  by  two  futures;  that  next  the 
point  giving  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  nui  to  the  tip  of  die 
bill  ^  that  next  th^  head  is  fo  loofe  a»  to  permit  the  former  part 
of  the  bill  to  open  two  inches,  without  any  motion  in  the  under 
chap.  Their  cry  is  ftrong,  between  th^  crow  and  the  gpofe ;  it 
is  generally  excited  by  fear.  When  fiying,  they  firetch  out  the 
neck,  and  fpread  the  tail :  muft  have  fome  little  riiing>  froai 
"whence  to  take  flight :  they  perch  on  trees :  Dampier  even  fays, 
they  neftle  on  trees  in  the  ille  of  Jves  i  elfewhere  they  neftle  on 
ttie  ground,  multitudes  together.  Lay  one  or  two  eggs.  The 
young  are  long  covered  with  a  very  foft  white  down. 

The  booby  of  the  Antilles  is  le(s  than  a  goofe^  about  two  feet 
five  inches  long;  bill  four  inches  and  a  half ;  the  naked.ikin 
round  the  eye  yellow,  as  alfo  the  bafe  of  the  biQ ;.  its  point 
brown ;  the  feet  pale  yellov/ ;  the  belly  white ;  the  reft  of  the 
plumage  afhr-coloured  brown.  One  kind  is  white.  The  greater 
booby  in  fizc  equals,  a  goofe;  is  fix  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its 
wings  ;  plumage  deep  brown,  fprinkled  with  white  fpots  on  the 
head ;  larger  fpots  on  the  breaft  and  back«  Inhabits  the  coail  of 
Florida.  Dives  deeply,  and  is  thought  to  be  often  attacked  an^L 
devoured  by  (harks  and  other  voracious  fifhes. 


The  GANNET,  or  SOLAN  GOOSE, 

Is  reckoned  among  the  boobte^,  and  is  the  fize  of  a  goofe, 
but  its  wings  fix  feet  over ;  bill  fix  inches  long,  Araight  almc^ 
to  the  point;  the  fides  irregularly  jagged,  the  better  to  hold  its 
prey.  Its  colour  is  chiefly  White  ;  inilead  of  noflrils  it  has  a 
long  furro^v,  reaching  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  bill.  From  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  a  narrow  flip  of  black  bare  fkin  extends  ta 
the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  beneath  is  another  that  is  dilatable, 
'and  of  fize  fufEcient  to  contain  five  or  fix  entire  herrings^ 
which,  in  the  breeding  feafon,  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mates  or 
its  young:  is  (bmetimes  choaked  in  fwallowing  too  large  a 
fifb. 

The  fkin  of  thefe  birds  does  not  clofely  adhere  to  the  flefh, 
but  is  conne£led  to  it  by  little  bunches  of  fibres,  placed  at  un- 
equal diflances,  as  from  one  to  two  inches,  and  capable  of  ex* 
tenfion,  fo  that  by  blowing  air  into  the  fl^in,  it  fwells  like  ablad^ 
der  ;  no  communication  between  this  interval  and  the  thorax  is 

difcoverable : 
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difcoverable ;  yet,  doubtlefs,  the  air  has  paffage,  probably  through 
the  cellular  membrane. 

The  iflands  to  the  jiorth  of  Scotland,  the  Skdig  iflands,  off 
the  coafts  o(  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  and  thofe  in  the  north  fea,  off 
Norway,  abound  whh  them;  but  on  the  Bst£&  ifland,  in  fhe 
Frith  of  Edinburgh,  they  are  feen  in  the  greateft  skbundance.  In 
St.  Kilda,  Martin  affures  us,  the  inhabitmts  confume  annually  - 
twenty-three  thoufand  3roung  birds,  befides  amazing  quantities 
«f  their  eggs :  on  tliefe  they  principally  fubfift. 

The  gannct  is  a  bird  of  pafiage.  In  winter  it  feeks  the  more 
fouthern  coafts  cf  Cornwall,  fiavering  over  the  ftioals  of  her- 
rings and  pilchards  that  then  come  down  from  the  northern  Teas. 
Its  iirft  appearance  in  the  northern  tilands  is  in  die  beginning  of 
^ring,  and  it  continues  to  breed  till  the  end  of  fummer.  But^ 
in  general,  its  moticms  are  determined  l^  the  migrations  of  the 
flioals  of  herrings,  which  it'affiduoufly  attends  in  their  pai&ge| 
and  keeps  with  them  their  whole  circuit  round  our  ifland. 

Is  pofleiled  of  atranfparent  membrane  under  the  eye-lid,  with 
which  it  covers  the  whole  eye  at  pleafure,  without  obfcuring^  the 
fighl:  in  the  fmallefi;  degree :  ^is  feems  neceflary  to  fecure  the 
eyes  of  fo  weigh^  a  creature,  whofe  medtod  of  prey  is  by  dart- 
ing headlong  from  an  height  of  a  hundred  feet  into  the  waters 
B^ed  yearly,  :md  lay  but  one  egg,  whidi  being  taken  away, 
they  lay  another ;  if  diat  is  afib  taken,  dien  a  third ;  but  never 
more  for  that  fieafon.  The  young  bh'ds,  during  the  firft  year, 
are  of  a  duflcy  hue,  Qisckled  widt  numerous  triangular  white 
fpots. 


The    noddy 

Ib  in  manners  clofibiy  related  to  the  boobies  ;  bift  in  fize  re- 
fembles  the  greater  fea-fwallow,  to  which  dafs  His  bill  is  con-^ 
formable  s  but  hefaas  the  feet  of  the  fea-maw.  All  his  pluma^ 
is  deep  brown^  esccept  a  kind  of  white  cap  on  his  head  :  like-^e 
boobies  he  isdights  on  vefiels,  and  even.on  the  fift,  if  heU  out  to 
him :  is  found  near  the  tropics,  and  between  them.  Are  very 
numerous.  During  hatching- time  they  prey  together  in  great 
flocks ;  when  that  is  paft,  each  becomes  folitary,  and  wanders-at 
lacge. over  idle  ¥aft. ocean.  Their  eggsare  goodfood;  butmuft 
be  fought  in  rocks,  at  no  little  rifk. 


Thk 
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The  SEA-SWALLOWS,  or  TERNS, 

Compose  a  fmall  family  of  birds, , which,  in  many  refpqifts, 
referable  the  land  birds  of  the  fafnc  name.  Their  plumage  ia 
black  and  white ;  their  wings  very  long  and  diin ;.  their  tails 
forked ;  their  flight  alfo  is  fimilar  ;  agile,  fwift,  and,  as  it  were, 
wanton.  They  fkim  the  furface  of  th(^  M'atcr  for  their  prejr,  and 
feize  flying  fiich  little  fifh  as  they  there  catch:  in  other  refpefls 
they  differ :  iheir  feet  have  fmall  membranes  attached  to  the  toes, 
ana  their  bills  are  very  diftinft.  Though  feemingly  capable  of 
fwimming,  they  are  not  fond  of  it,  but  dart  down  on  the  water, 
and  inftantly  dart  up  from  it.  They  live  ordinarily  on  the  banks 
of  the  fea,  or  rivers,  or  lakes.  They  arc  alwajts  chattering  or 
fcreaming,  and  are  extremely  noify  in  nefting-time.  They  fiie- 
quent  our  coafts  in  fpring,  return  in  autumn.  Some  of  them 
partly  feed  on  infeSs  ;  are  bold  birds  ;  not  frightened  at  fire- 
arms. Their  legs  arc  (hort,  little  adapted  for  walking,  bare  of 
feathers  partly  up  the  thigh;  bill  ftraight,  narrow,  pointed, 
fmooth,  and  flatted  on  the  fides.  The  kind  is  very  greatly 
fpread. 

'  The  great  fea-fwallow  is  thirteen  inches  frorti  the  bill  to  the 
toes  ;  fixteen  to  the  end  of  die  tail ;  wings,  extended,  two  feet; 
his  (hape  elegant ;  his  head  black ;  his  upper  parts  grey ;  bis 
front  white.  They  digeft  their  food  alnioft  as  foon  as  taken, 
for  it  melts  in  their  gullet ;  the  lower  part  next  the  ftomach  firft, 
even  while  perhaps  the  tail  flicks  out  of  the  mouth.  The  female 
lays  two  or  three  eggs  on  the  bare  faiids ;  and  it  is  remarked, 
that  when  the  weather  is  warm,  the  egg  firft  laid  comes  to  ma- 
turity one  day  fooner  than  that  laid  fecond,  as  the  fecond  does 
one  day  fooner  than  the  third ;  fuch  efFedl  has  the  warmth  of  the 
fand  on  thofe  firft  laid ;  but  if  the  weather  be  gloomy  and  chilly, 
no  fuch  eftedt  occurs,  but  all  three  are  hatched  together.  The 
young  are  covered  with  a  thick  down,  and  are  perpetually  crjnng 
for  food,  which  the  parents  fhower  on  them  from  on  high :  arc 
fix  weeks  before  they  fly. 

The  little  fea-fwallow  is  but  the  fize  of  a  lark  ;  which  is  its 
conftant  and  almoft  only  diftindtion  from  the  former*  /There 
are  feveral  other  kinds  in  foreign  parts  ;  but  dofely  allied  in  plu- 
mage and  manners. 


The 
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The    tropic    BIRDS 

Arb  of  natures  very  different  from  thofe  which  Inhabit  the 
extremes  of  the  globe,  and  to  which  eternal  &iow«  are  not  only 
familiar,  but  friendly ;  thefe,  on  the  contrary,  inhabit  only  the 
central  divifion  of  the  earth,  nor  ever  quit  the  torrid  zone,  where 
the  orb  of  day  fhines  in  full  fplendor :  hence  their  appearance  is 
to  navigators  a  certain  indication  of  their  approach  to  the  line* 
and  the  name  of  Tropic  Birds  is  impofed  on  them  by  general 
confent.  They  are  found  on  the  fea  at  vaft  difiances  from  landj 
And  on  iflands,  remote  from  either  continent,  as  well  in  the  At* 
iantic  Ocean  as  in  the  South  ^eas. 

Befides  a  powerful  and  rapid  flight,  thefe  birds  have  the  facul- 
ty-of  repofmg  on  the  water;  and  perhaps  of  deeping  on  it.  Their 
ieet  are  entirely  united  by  a  membrane :  they  can  perch  on  trees ; 
they  refemble  lea^fwallows  in  their  length  of  wings,  which  crofs 
each  other  over  the  tail  when  folded :  are  about  the  Hze  of  a  pi* 
geon :  plumage  ftrikingly  white ;  but  are  at  once  diftinguithable 
hy  a  loi^  double  (baft  ot  feathers,  as  if  a  ftraw  was  ftuck  in  th^ 
tail ;  andfrom  this  fome  have  given  them  the  oame  of^ratu^iails. 
This  double  ihaft  is  compoifed  of  two  thin  Aems,  each  alrnolt 
bare  of  feathers,  and  only  having  Tome  (hort  feathery  beards : 
they  are  prolongations  of  the  two  middle  feathers  or  the  tail, 
which  is,  eio^ept  thefe,  very  £hort,  and  Icarce  perceptible :  thefe 
fiiaft«  are  ibmetimes  two  feet  long ;  they  are  moulted ;  and  the 
inhabitanis  tf  Otabeite,  &c*  form  ornaments  ot  them  for  the 
caiques  of  their  warriors  ^  while  the  Caribbee^  pafs  them  through 
^e  feftvm  of  the  nofe,  either  to  Increafe  their  beauty,  or  their 
terror. 

.  This  bird  can  fcarcely  mxpit  on  land.  There  are  various  fizes.i 
ibme  left  than  a.pigeoO)  fpotted  widi  black  on  the  wing-featbers 
Acxfi  the  body :  a  kind  of  horfe-Ihoe  mark  over  the  eye.  Som^ 
iiave  ned  fliafis »  fome  have  little  fireaks  of  black  acrofi  the 
Imck. 


THE  PENGUIN  KIND 

Are. Ill  fitted  for  flight,  and  worfe  for  walking.  Their  wings 
arfl  Ihort,  fcantUy  furniihed  with  quills,  and  the  pinion  placed 
too  forward  to  be  ufefully  cmploye4:  for  this  r^on,  the  largefl: 
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i)f  the  penguia  krnd,  with  thick  heavy  bodies,  cannot  fly  at  all. 
Their  wings  fcrvc  them  rather  as  paddles,  when  they  attempt  to 
move  fwiftly  ;  and,  in  a  manner,  walk  along  the  furface  of  the 
water :  even  the  fmaller  kinds  Jeldom  ily  by  choice.    Their  legs 
are  ft  ill  more  aukwardly  adapted  for  walking,  all  above  thi  &nee 
being  hid  within  the  belly,  and  nothing  appearing  but  two  Ihort' 
legs,  ftuck  under  the  rump,  upon  which  the  animal  is  very  auk- 
wardly fupported,     l^heir  (hort  lcf!;s  drive  the  body  in  progref- 
fion  from  fide  to  fide  ;  and  were  ihey  not  aflifted  by  their  wings, 
they  could  fcarcely  move  fafter  than  a  tortoife ;  but  this  pofition 
of  the  legs  adapts  them  admirably  for  a  refidcnce  in  water  ;  and 
thefe  birds,  like  Indian  canoes,  are  the  fwifter  in  the  water  by 
having  their  paddles  in  the  rear.     Nor  are  they  \c(^  qualified  for 
diving ;  for  by  ever  fo  little  inclining  their  bodies  forward,  they 
lofe  their  centre  of  gravity,  and  every  ftroke  from  their  feet  tends 
to  fink  them  the  fafter :  in  this  manner  they  dive  at  once  to  the 
bottom,  or  fwim  between  two  waters,  where  they  continue  iSfli- 
ing  for  fome  minutes,  and  then  afcending,  catch  an  inftantaneous 
breath,  to  defcend  again  to  their  operations.     If  they  perceive 
themfelves  purfued,  diey  inftandy  fink,  and  fliow  notiiing  more 
than  their  bills.     Their  lungs  are  fitted  with  numerous  vacui- 
ties, by  which  they  can  take  in  a  very  large  infpiration ;  and  this 
probably  ferves  them  for  a  length  of  time. 

Of  this  tribe,  the  Magellanic  penguin  is  the  largeft,  and  the 
moft  remarkable.     In  fize  it  is  near  a  goofe.     It  never  fties,  its 
wings  being  very  (hort,  covered  with  flifFhard  feathers,  and  al- 
ways hanging  ufelefsly  down  by  the  bird's  fides.   The  upper  part 
of  the  head,  back,  and  rump,  are  covered  with  11  iff  black  fea- 
thers y  v/hile  the  belly  and  breaft  are  of  a  fnowy  whitenefe,  ex- 
cept a  line  of  black  crofling  the  crop.     7*he  bill,  which,  from 
the  bafe  to  about  half  way,  is  covered  with  wrinkli;»s,  is  -black, 
but  marked  croflwife  with  a  ftripe  of  yellow.      1  hey  walk  ered, 
their  heads  high,  their  fin-like  wings  hanging  down  like-arms: 
fo  that,  to  fee  them  at  a  diftance,  they  look  like  fo  many  children 
xvith  white  aprons  on:  from  hence  they  are  faid  to  unite  in  them- 
felves the  qualities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fifties  :  like  men,  they  are 
upright ;  like  fowls,  they  are  feathered ;  and,  like  fifties,  they 
have  fin-like  inftruments,  that  beat  the  water  before,  and  {erv^ 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  fwimming  rather  than  flying.     They  feed 
upon  fifti,  and  feldom  come  aihore,  except  in  the  breeding  fea- 
fon.     Of  fome  the  flefti  is  fo  tough,  and  the  feathers  are  fo  thick, 
that  they  ftand  the  blow  of  a  fcymetar  without  injury.     A  fmall 
depreifion  in  the  earth,  without  any  other  ncft,  ferves  for  tlieic. 
laying  :  by  the  warmth  of  their  feathers,  and  the  heat  of  their  bo- 
dies, incubation  is  carried  on  very  rapidly :  but  in  fome  places, 
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tile  penguin  burrows  two  or  three  yards  deep  9  in  others,  it 
dainbers  up  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  iprobably  in  .confequence  of" 
dear-bought  experience.  The  pgg  of  the  penguin  is  very  large 
for  the  fize  of  the  bird,  being  generally  bigger  than  that  of  a 
goofe.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  penguin,,  differing  in 
fize  from  that  of  a  Mufcovy  duck  to  a  fwan :  the  eggs  differ  in 
thefaine  proportion* 


Of  TrfE  AUK,    PUFFIN,    AND    OTHER  BiRlJS  Of   THE 

1 

Penguin  kind. 

.  Of  a  fize  far  inferior,  but  of  nearly  the  fame  form,  and  ex^' 
adily  the  fame  appetitq^  and  manners,  there  is  a  very  numerous 
tribe. 

.  The  great  Northern  Diver  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  goofe ;  beau* 
tifuUy  variegated  all  over  with  many  ftripes,  and  di&rs  from  the 
penguin  in  being  much  flenderer,  and  more  elegantly  formed. 
The  grey  fpeckled  Diver  does  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  Mufcovy 
duck ;  and,  except  in  fize,  greatly  refembles  the  former. 
•  The  Auk,  which  breeds  on  the  iflands  of  St.  Kilda,  chiefly 
differs  from  the  penguin  in  fize  and  colour. .  It  h  fmaller  than  a 
duck ;  and  the  whole  of  tlie  breaft  and  bell)',  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  throat,  is  white.  The  Guillemot  is  about  the  fame 
fize :  it  differs  from  the  auk  in  having  a  longer,  more  flender, 
aiid  ftraighter  bill.  The  Scarlet-throated  Diver  may  be  dif- 
tiilguifbed  by  its  name.  The  Puffin,  or  Coulterneb,  is, 
by  its  bill,  one  of  the  .moft  remarkable  birds  we  know :  the 
bill  is  flat,  its  edge  upwards,  of  a  triangular  figure,  ending  in  a 
(harp  point,  the. upper  chap  bent  a  little  downward,  wherejolned 
to  the  head;  a  certain  callous  fubflance  encompaffes  its  bafe,  as 
in  parrots.  It  is  of  two  colours ;  afh-coloured  near  the  bafe,  and 
red  towards  the  point :  it  has  three  furrows,  or  grooves,  im-. 
preffed  in.it;  one  in  the  livid  part,  two  in  tlie  red.  The  eyes 
arc  fenced  with  a  protuberant  fkin,  of  a  livid  colour ;  and  they 
are  grey  or  aih-coloured.  It  is  a  fmall  bird,  hot  much  bigger 
than  a  pigeon  :  when  it  once  rifes,  it  can  continue  its  flight  with 
great  celerity.  .  ' 

The  auk  and  the  guillemot,  when  they  have  laid  a  fing!e 
egg,  which  is  extremely  large  for  their  fize,  feldom  forfake  it 
until  excluded.  The  male,  who  is  beft  furnifhed  for  flight,  feeds 
the  female  during  this  interval ;  and  fo  bare  is  the  place  where 
flic  fits,  that  the  egg  would  often  roll  down  from  the  rock,  did 
not  the  body  of  the  bird  fupport  it.     The  pufiin,  relying  on  its 
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courage,  and  the  ftrengdi  of  its  bill,  with  which  it  bites  inoft 
terribly,  either  finds  or  niakes  a  hole  in  the  ground,  where  to  lay 
and  bring  forth  its  youn?. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Afarch,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  come 
over  a  troop  of  their  fpies  or  harbingers,  that  ftay  two  or  three 
days,  as  it  were  to  view  and  fearch  out  for  their  former  fitua<* 
tionsj  and  fee  whether  all  be  well :  this  done,  they  depart,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  May  return  again,  with  the  whole  army 
of  their  companions  ;  but  if  the  feafbn  be  tempeftuous,  they  un- 
dergo incredible  hardfbips,  and  are  found,  by  hundreds,  caft  away 
upon  the  {hores,  lean,  and  peri(bed  with  femine^ 

The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breeding,  which  always  hap- 
pens a  few  days  after  its  arrival,  begins  to  fcrape  up  a  hole  in  tfie 
ground,  not  rar  from  the  fhore ;  and  when  it  has  fome  way  pe- 
netrated the  earth,  it  then  throws  itfelf  upon  its  back,  and,  with 
bill  and  daws,  thus  burrows  inward,  till  it  has  dug  a  hole' with 
feveral  windings  and  turnings,  firom  eight  to  ten  reet  deep.  It 
particularly  feeks  to  dig  under  a  ftone,  where  it  expefls  the 
greateft  fecurity.  In  fome  places,  where  rabbits  breed,  the  puf- 
fin difpofiefles  the  rabbits,  and  not  unlikely  deft^oys  their  young. 
Here  young  puffins  are  found  in  great  nvmbers,  and  become  a 
very  valuable  acquifidon  to  the  natives.  The  old  ones,  at  break 
of  aay,  leave  their  nefts,  nor  do  they  return  till  night-fiill.  What- 
ever ftfh  or  other  food  they  have  procured  in  die  day,  by  night 
begins  to  fufFer  a  kind  of  half  digeftion,  and  is  reduced  to  aii  oQy 
matter,  which  is  ejected  from  the  ftomach  of  the  old  ones  into 
the  mouth  of  the  young :  by  this  they  are  nouriflied,  and  become 
fat  to  an  amazing  degree.  When  they  are  arrived  to  their  full 
growth,  they  are  dug  out,  or  drawn  out,  from  their  burrows, 
v/ith  a  hooked  ftick.  They  bite  extremely  hard,  and  keep  fitft 
hold  of  whatever  they  feize  upon. 

The  Goofander  is  a  bird,  with  the  body  and  wine  ihaped  like 
thofe  of  the  penguin  kind,  but  with  legs  not  hid  in  Ae  bdly : 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  its  bill,  which  is 
round,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  toothed,  both  upper  and  under 
chap,  like  a  faw.  Its  colours  are  various  and  beautiful:  its 
manners  and  appetites  entirely  refemble  thofe  of  the  Diver.  It 
feeds  upon  fifli,  for  which  it  dives  ;  and  is  faid  to  build  its  ncft 
upon  trees,  like  the  heron  and  the  cormorants. 


Or 
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Of  birds  OFJTHE  GOOSE   KINI>, 

PROPBELY  SO  CALLED. 

The  Swan>  the  Goofe,  and  the  Duck,  leaders  of  a  numerous^ 
ttfeful,  and  beautiful  tribe,  we  have  reclaimed  from  a  ftateof  iia* 
ture^  and  taught  to  live  in  dependence  about  u$»  The  duck* 
kind  approaches  the  goofe  fp  nearly*  tbat  it  may  be  proper  tx> 
mark  their  diftin^Uons. 

The  marks  of  die  goofe  are>  abtgger  body>  larger  wings»  ,a 
kmger  neck,  a  white  ring  about  the  rum^  a  bill  thicker  at.t^ 
bafe,  Hendcrer  towards  the  tip>  with  ihorter  1eg$»  plac^  more 
forward  on  the  body ;  both  have  a  waddling  walk;  butthe4uck» 
from  the  pofidon  of  its  legs»  is  moft  wadding*  The  duck  fgme* 
times  equals  a  goofe  in  fize,  yet  there  are  ftill  other  fufficient  iit^ 
tuaftioQS.  Their  having  been  tamed  has  produced  alter^ions  in 
€8cb,  by  which  they  differ  as  mu^h  from  the  wild  ones  of  their 
i^efpedive  kinds,  as  they  do  among  themtdives.  In  all  the  gooie 
kiod)  the  bill  is  flat  and  broad*  for  the  purpofeof  Oumming  ponds 
or  hikes  of  die  mantling  weeds  that  ftand  on  the  furiace ;  alio 
diey  are  iheathed  with  a  fkin  whiQh  covers  them  all  over.  Eat 
wk&Sf  J?'^^^  ^^^^"^  ^^^  Thefe  birds  do  not  reje^  animal  food 
vhen  omred,  yet  fubfift  on  vegetables*  and  ieldom  feek  any 
other.  They  breed  in  abundance,  and  lead  their  young  to  the 
pod  die  inflant  they  are  excluded.  The  fwan  was  confidered  as 
a  ht^  delicacy  among  the  ancients*  while  the  goofe  was  ab* 
flaiaed  from ;  but  the  goofe  is  now  the  favourite*  and  the  fwan 
fddonl  brought  to  taUe*  biit  for  oftentation.  At  all  times  the 
duck  was  highly  efteemed.  There  have  been  many  changes 
'wxDught  in  their  cok>urs*  dxeir  figures*  and  even  their  internal 
parts*  by  human  cultivatiotfi.  Thefe  birds,  in  a  wild  ftate*  ^e 
iimple  in  their  cdeurings*  but)  in  the.tame^  no  two  arc  exa<91y 
alike. 


Of  the  swan*  tame  and  wild. 

The  Swan  has  long  been  rendered  domeftic;  and  now  we 
dbubt  whedier  there  be  any  of  the  tame  kind  in  a  ftate  of  nature^. 

I  The 
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The  wild  fwan,  though  ftrongly  refembling  ii^  colour  andformy 
is  yet  different,  for  it  is  very  differently  formed,  within.  The 
wild  fwan  is  Ids  than  the  tame,  almoft  a  fourth  ;v  this  weighs 
twenty  pounds,  the  other  only  fixtcen :  the  tame  A^an  is  all 
white ;  the.  wild  bird  is,  alon!^  the  ba^k  and  the  tips  of  the  wings, 
aih-coloured.  In  the  tame  iwan,  the  wind-pipe  /inks  down  in-^ 
to  the  lungs  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  in  the  wild,  after  a  con- 
tortion, like  what  we  have  (ccn  in  the  crane,  it  enters  a  hole  in 
the  breaft-bone ;  being  reflefted  therein,  returns  by  the  fame 
aperture ;  and,  being  contraded  into  a  narrow  compafs  by  a 
broad  and  bony  cartilage,  is  divided  into  two  branches,  wbicfr^ 
before  they  entier  the  lungs,  are  dilated  into  two  cavities.  It  is 
not  -eafy  to  account  for  this  difference  of  conformation  ;  .but  it  i» 
more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  with  the 
dicperience  of  the  moderns,  concerning  the  vocal  powers  of  this 
bird.  The  tame  fwan  is  very  filent ;  the  wild  one  has  a  note 
extremely  loud  and  difagreeable ;  and  fuch  is  its  harihnefs,  that 
the  bird  from  thence  has  oeen  called  the  Hooper.  It  is  probabk^ 
die  ancients  had  fome  mythological  meaning  in  afcribing  melody 
toth&fwan. 

Its  chief  food  is  corn,  bread,  herbs  growing  in  the  water,  and 
toots  and  feeds  which  are  found  near  the  margin.  It  prepares  a 
neft  in  fome  retired  part  of  the  bank,  and  chiefly  where  there  is. 
an  iflet  in  the  dream :  it  is  compofed  of  water-plants,  long  grafe, 
and  flicks ;  and  the  male  and  female  aflift  in  forming  it  with  great 
affiduity.  The  fwan  lays  feven  or  eight  eggs,  white,  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  a  goofc,  with  a  hard,  and  fometimes  a  tuberous 
Aefl.  It  fits  near  two  months ;  its  young  are  afh-coloured  when 
they  firft  leave  the  (hell,  and  for  fome  months  after.  It.  is  not  a 
little  dangerous  to  approach  the  old  ones,  when  their  young  family 
is  feeding  round  them.  After  a  twelvemonth,  which  it  takes  to 
come  to  maturity,  the  young  fwan  changes  both  colour  and 
plumage.  Some  fay  it  lives  three  hundred  years  ;  Willoughby 
feems  to  believe  it.  A  goofe,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  has  been 
known  to  live  a  hundred ;  and  the  fwan,  from  its  fuperior  fize, 
and  from  its  harder,  firmer  flefh,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to 
live  flill  longer.  We  fee  multitudes  on  the  Thames  and  Trent  > 
but  no  where  greater  numbers  than  on  the  lalt-\^'ater  inlet  of  thp 
fea  near  Abbotfbury,  in  Dorfetftiire. 


Oil. 
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:-   Of  the  goose,  and  its  VARIETIES.     ,  .  , 

•'  i  ■  -    # ; 

;  The  Goofe,  in. its  domeftic  ft^te,  exhibits  a  variety  of  cot 
lours.  .  The  wild  goofe  always  ■  retains  the  fame  marks :  the 
whole  upper  part  is  afh-coloured;  the  breaft  arid  bell/  dirty 
white  ;  the  bill  narrow  at  the  bafe,  at  the  tip  black  ;  the  legs  of 
a  fafFron  colour ;  the  claws  black.  'I'hefe  marks  are  feldom  found 
in  the  tame,  whofe  bill  is  entirely  red,  and  whofe  legs  are  entirely 
brown.  The  wild  goofe  is  rather  left  than  the  tame  5  but  both 
invariably  retain  a  white  ring  round  their  tail,  which  fhows  that 
they  are  both  defcehded  from*  the  fame  origiiial,  . ; 

The  wild  goofe  is  fuppofed  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  winter^  to.defcend  into more 
temperate  regions.  They  fly,  at  very  great  heights,  in  flocks 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  feldom  reftmg  oy  day,.  Their  cry  is  fre- 
quently heard  when  they  are  imperceptible,  above  us  y  and  thi$ 
ieems  repeated  among  them,  as  among  hounds  in  purfuit  i  but 
this  they  feldom  exert  when  they  alight.  On  coming  to  the 
ground  by  day,  they  range .  diemfelves  in  a  line,  like  cranes. 
When  they  have  thus  fat  an  hour  or  or  two,  one  of  them,  with  a 
loud  Jong  note,,  founds  a  kind  of  charge,  to  which  the  refl:  attends 
and  they  purfue  their  journey  with  renewed  alacrity.  Their  flight 
is  very  regular ;  they'  either  gd  in  a  line  abreaft,  or.  in  two  lines, 
joining,  in  an  angle  in  the  middle.  .  It  is  thought  dieir  flight  is 
thus  arranged  ^o  cut  the  air  with  greater  eafe. 

The  Barnacle  differs  from  both  thefe,  being  lefs  than  either, 
with  a  black  bill,  much  fliorter  than  the  preceding. 
'  -The  Brent  Goofe  is  ftill  lefs :  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  breaft,  black :  about  the  middle  of  die  neck,  on  each  ud^ 
are  two  fmal)  fpots  or  lines  of  white,  which  together  appear  jike 
a  ling. 

1  hefe,  and  many  other  varieties,  are  found  in  this  kind.  The 
jtatne  goole  is  tbemoft  prolific,  having  lefs  to  fear,  leading  a 
more  fecure  and  plentiful  life :  the  wild  goofe  feldom  lays  above 
eight  eggs ;  the  tame  often  above  twenty.  The  female  hatches 
with  great  afliduity ;  the  gander  vilits  her  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
^hd  fometimes  dcives  her  pfF  tP  take  her  place,  where  he  iits  with 
great  ftate  and  compofure.  But  beyond  that  of  all  animals  Is  his 
f>ride  when  the  young  are  es^cluded  :  he  feems  then  to  copfider 
Jucnfelf  a$  n  champion,  not  wly  obliged  to  defend.bis  young,  but 

alfo 
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alio  to  keep  off  die  (ufpicion  (tf  danger :  he  purfues  dogs  and  men 
that  never  attempt  to  moleft  him  ;  and,  though  the  moft  harm^ 
lefs  thing  alive,  is  then  the  moft  petulant  and  provoking. 

Of  goofe- feathers  moft  of  Our  beds  in  Europe  are  compofed. 
Great  numbers  of  geefc  are  kept*  tame  in  the  fens  in  Lincoln- 
fliire,  and  arc  plucked  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  down  of  the 
fwan  is  brought  from  Dantzic :  the  feme  place  alfo  fends  us  great 

Juantities  ofthc  feathers  of  the  cock  and  hen ;  but  Greenland, 
ccland,  and  Norwav,  furnifh  the  beft  feathers  of  all ;  and  ki  thii 
number  wc  may  reckon  the  down  of  the  Eider  duck. 


Of  the  duck  akd  its  VARIETIES. 

The  tame  duck  is  the  moft  eafily  reared  of  all  our  domeftic 
intmals  :  the  inftinds  of  the  young  dire&  them  to  their  £ivourite 
element ;  and  though  conduced  by  a  hen,  diey  defpife  her  damo* 
rous  admonitions.  T*he  duck  feems  to  be  a  heedlefe  inattentive 
modier  ;  (he  frequently  leaves  her  eggs  till  they  fpoil ;  is  equally 
regardlefs  of  her  young :  ihe  leads  diem  to  the  pond,  and  thinks 
(he  has  fufSciently  provided  for  her  offspring  when  (he  has  fhowxi 
tiiem  the  water.  \ 

The  wild  duck  difTei's,  in  many  refpe&s,  from  the  tame ;  and 
in  them  there  is  ftill  greater  variety  than  among-  the  domeftic 
kinds.  Of  the  tame  duck,  there  are  not  lefs  than  ten  different 
forts ',  and,  of  the  wild,  Briflbn  reckons  above  twenty.  The 
moft  obvious  diftindion  between  wild  and  tame  ducks  is  in  the 
colour  of  their  feet ;  thofe  of  the  tame  duck  being  black,  thole  of 
the  vinld  duck  yellow. 

Sea^ducks,  which  feed  in  the  fait- water,  and  dive  much^  have 
a  broad  bill,  bending  upwards,  a  large  hind  toe,  and  a  long  blunt 
tail.  Pond^'ducks,  which  feed  in  plaihes,  have  a  ftraight  and 
narrpw  bill,  a  fmall  hind  toe,  and  a  (hort  pointed  train. 

In  this  tribe,  we  may  rank,  as  natives  of  our  own  European 
dominions,  the  Eider  Ditck,  which  is  double  the  fize  of  i 
CCfmmon duck,  with  a  black  bill;  the  Velvet  Duck,  not  ^ 
large,  with  a  yellow  bill;  the  Scotbr,  with  a  knob  at  the  bafe 
of  a  yellow  bill;  the  Tufted  DuciC,  adorned  with  a  thick 
creft;  the  Scaup  Ducit,  lefs  than  the  common  duck,  bill 
greyifh  blue ;  the  Golden  En,  a  large  white  fpot  at  the  cor* 
nert  of  the  mouth,  refembling  an  eye;  the  Shbldrake,  the 
biU  It  bright  red,  fwelKng  mto  k  knOb  ^  the  Maxlard,  wbidi 
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h  the  ftock  from  whence  our  tame  breed  has  probably  been  pro- 
duced ;  the  Pintail,  thp  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  three 
inches  longer  than  the  reft  ;  the  Pochard,  the  head  and  neck 
bright  bay ;  the  Widgeon,  bill  lead-coloured,  plumage  oh^the 
back  marked  with  narrow  black  and  white  undulated  Imes,  but. 
fceft  known  by  its  whlftling  found ;  the  Teal,  the  fmafleft  bC 
this  kind,  bill  black,  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  bright 
bay. 

•  The  moft  noted  foreigners  of  the  tribe  are,  the  Mufcovy,  or^ 
more  properly,  the  Musk  Duck,  fo  called  from  a  fuppofed 
miilky  fmell  5  with  naked  Ikin  round  the  eyes  ;  native  of  Afri- 
can The  Brasilian  Duck,  the  fixe  of  a  goofe,  all  black  ex- 
cept the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  American  Wood  Duck,  with 
a  variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  a  plume  of  feathers  that  fiills 
fi*om  th^  back  of  the  head  like  a  friar's  cowl.  To  thefe  might 
be  added  many  others. 

All  thefe  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domeftic  ducks,  keeping 
in.  flocks  in  the  winter,  and  flying  in  pairs  in  fummer^  bringing 
up  their  young  by  the  water-iide,  and  leading  them  to  their  food 
as  foon  as  out  of  the  (hell.  Their  hefts  are  ufually  built  among 
heath  or  rufhes,  not  far  from  the  water ;  and  they  lay  twelve^ 
fourteen^  or  more  eggs  before  they  fit.  Their  nefts  are  fome- 
times  on  the  tops  of  trees ,  6;enerally  compofed  of  the  longcft 

frafs,  niixeJ  with  heath,  and  lined  with  the  bird'^s  own  feathers, 
n  proportion  as  the  climate  is  colder,  the  neft  is  more  artificially 
made,  and  more  warmly  lined  with  a  layer  of  long  grafs  and  clay ; 
within  diat  another  of  mofs,  and,  laftly,  a  warm  coat  of  feathers 
or  down.     The  eider  duck  is  particularly  remarkable  for  die 
warmth  df  its  neft  :  the  infide  lining,  on  which  the  eggs  are  de- 
pofited,  is  the  fofteft,  warmeft,  and  lighteft  fubftance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted :  this  is  the  infide  down  which  covers  the 
breaft  of  the  bird  in  the  breeding  feafon,  which  the  female  plucks 
off  with  her  bill.     The  natives  watch  the  place  where  (he  be- 
gins to  build,  and,  fufFering  her  to  lay,  take  away  both  eggs  and 
neft.*    Not  difcouraged  by  this  difappointment,  (he  butlas  and 
lays  in  the  fame  place  a  fecond  time ;   and  this  they  al^  take 
away :  (he  builds  a  third  time,  but  the  drake  muft  fupply  the 
down  from  his  breaft  to  line  the  neft  with ;  and,  if  this  be  rob- 
bed, they  forfake  the  place,  and  breed  there  no  more.     They  are 
in  general  birds  of  pafTage,  and  moft  probably  perform  their  jour*- 
neys  acrofs  the  ocean,  as  well  on  the  water  as  in  the  air. 

Ducks  flying  in  the  air  are  often  lured  down  by  the  loud  voice 

of  the  Aiallard  below.     Nature  feems  to  have  furnifhed  this  bird 

with  very  particular  faculties  for  calling :  the  wind-^pipe,  where 
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it  begins  to  enter  the  lungs,  opens  into  a  kind  of  bony  cavity, 
where  the  found  is  refleSed  as  in  a  mufical  ixiftrument,  and  i? 
heard  a  great  way  off:  to  this  call  aU  thcftragglers  refort.  Though 
1^  timorous  bird,  yet  they  are  cafily  deceived.  Above  thirty  tliou- 
&nd  have  been  fent  up,  in  one  (eafon>  from  ten  decoys  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet 


As  difcoveries  are  made  in  geographyi  n^tund  hiftory  rs  pro- 
portionately enriched  with  fubje£i:s  furnifhed  by  the  countries 
nswly  vifited ;  for  infbuice,  the  immenfe  ifland  of  New  Holland 
is  thought  to  furnifh  what  was  fo  long  proverbial  ani»>ng  the  an- 
cients, as  a  rare  bird  upon  earthy  a  black  fivan  j  'togedier  wich 
many  varieties,  and  fome  novelties,  of  the  feathered  tribes  i  and, 
no  doubt,  as  our  information  of  other  parts  becomes  more  com^ 
plete,*  we  (hall  receive  information  of  fubjefts  at  prefent  rniknown,^ 
efpecially  of  thofe  which  inhabit  far  in-land,  or  far  out  at  (ea. 
The  centre  of  Afia,  of  Africa,  .and  of  America,  are,  as  yet,  un^ 
difcovcred  countries  to  us :  but  when  they  arc  dHcovercd^  they 
will  probably  yield  rather  amufcmcnt  to  the  curious  naturaliff, 
than  advantage  to  general  readers,  whofe  fervice  requires  much 
greater  attention  to  birds,  which  are  native  or  frequent  among 
us,  than  to  foreigners,  which  we  feldom  or  never  fee. 


\  t.-  • 
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RECAPITULATORY    CONVERSATION. 

{To  he  completed  by  Memory  with  as  much  Accuracy  as  poJfiUe.) 

The  £une  general  prinoiples,    but  diiFerently ,  modifed  to 
produce  different  effe&9 ;  and  the  fame  general  conftrqSion, 
.hut  diverging  into  infinite  y^iety  of  forms ;  are  employed  ia 
.  many  of  the  works  of  Omnipotence,     We  noticed  formerly, 
.iMDong  beads,  beafts  of  prey,  beafts  of  chafe,  beafts  of  domefti- 
city  \  we  have  now  leen  birds  of  prey^  birds  of  chafe,  and  birds 
vhofe  manners  qualify  them,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  company 
and  iervice  of  man  :  hut  birds,  being  by  nature  formed  for  roam- 
ing, for  diftant  excuriion,  and  paflage,  are  hardly^  widK>ut  dexs- 
ierous  roanagemopt,  retained  around  human  refidencesj  and 
iCven,  notwithftanding  much  attention,  they  are  lefs  conftant  than 
ibme  beafts,  and  arc  rather  attached  to  the  place  of  their  dwell- 
.  4ng»  l>y  ^c  habitude  of  inmates;,  than  to  the  perfon  of  their  pro^ 
prietor  by  aife^'on.     By  giving  to  birds  die  power  'of  flight 
to  conitderable  diftances,  Provi4eQce  has  enable^  thiem  ajt  ocice 
to  provide  for  their  own  fufte^ance,  and  to  dear  the  ground  of 
accidental  carrion  :  if,  for  inftanjce,  an  aoimal  be  caft  by  death 
where  few  of  its  fellow  animals  would  ieek  it^  and  where  its  en  • 
4ire  difTolution  would  be  too  flow,  birds,  by  their  lofty  flight, 
.  are  enabled  to  fee  eve'ry  height  and  every  depth,  and,   by  tb^ir 
xapidity,  they  ;ire  fpeedily  brought  to  where  their  wifhes  tend  » 
their  aciite  fmell  prompts  them,  their  voracious  appetite  urges 
^hem :  no  fpot,  however  fequeftered,  is  left  unvifited ;  no  diftri6t» 
iiowever  remote,  ^emain^  unexplored ;  hence  d^e  ufefulnefs  of 
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birds  of  prey,  whofe  inftinft,   general  and  individual,  contri-r 
butes,  at  the  fame  time,  to  their  own  fupport,*and  to  the  general 

Quadrupeds  being  confined,  for  the  mod  part,  to  the  lancly  can 
neither  explore  the  ocean,  nor  vifit  its  iflands ;  if  they  feed  on 
the  few  fifli  which  the  fhores  or  rivers  afford^  or  which  ftraj 
from  the  main  body  of  their  company,  they  can  neither  follow 
the  ihoals  of  fifli  which  fwim  in  deeper  waters,  nor  fearch  for 
thofe  minuter  myriads  which  haunt  the  fandy  crevices  and  the 
rocky  cliffs ;  whereas  birds  can  venture  to  an  unlimited  extent  of 
wandering,  can  refide  on  a  barren  ibore,  or  inhabit  a  defolate 
rock ;  yet  wing  their  way,  and  find  their  maintenance,  far,  very 
far  from  their  inhofpi table  refidence  j  or  they  canr  make  their 
abodes  on  whatever  accidental  ihelter  Aey  may  difcdver,  how- 
ever remote  from  a  continent,  or  however  lonely  in  the  hoiind- 
lefs  ocean  ;  to  where  no  feal,  no  manati,  can  ^im,  the  gull  and 
the  petterel  can  fly ;  to  where  neither  lynx  or  bear  dare  ap- 
proach, the  penguin  and  the  albatrofs  float,  without  trepidation, 
as  without  danger. 

Quadrupeds  exceed  birds  in  fize,  becaufe  they  naturally,  refl 
on  the  earth,  which  is  a  more  folid  fupport  for  their  weight.  The 
eagle  is  large,  but  he  equals  neither  the  ox  nor  the  lion ;  and 
the  vulture  is  heavy,  but  heavier  ftill  is  the  elephant.  Hence,  if, 
fo  far  as  they  are  domeflicated,  they  may  be  regarded  as  objefls 
of  profit  to  mankind,  both  as  to  fize  and  as  to  fervices,  birds 
are  lefs  advantageous  than  beafts:  the  ox,  in  cultivating  the 
ground,  yields  important  afliftance,  independent  of  the  food  he 
affords  when  flain  ;  but  no  bird  either  draws  or  carries.  The 
horfe  alone,  under  the  guidance  of  his  mafter,  yields  to  that  maf- 
ter  advantages  which  no  bird  can  do ;  and  the  dog,  at  once  fe- 
cial, intelligent,  obedient,  and  interefting,  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air. 

When  we  were  arranging  beafl^,  we  put,  /r/?,  beafts  of  fer- 
vice,  and  afterwards  beafts  of  prey  •,  but  in  arranging  birds,  we 

put. 
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put,  firjl'^  birds  of  prey,  and  from  among  the  kinds  of  birds  we  fe-t 
left  fome  few  of  fervice.  The  numbers  of  quadrupeds  being 
not  very  great,  the  proportion  of  our  friends  to  the  whole  is  con- 
fiderable ;  but  the  number  of  birds  being  greater  by  much,  the 
proportion  of  thofe  we  control  is  but  fmall,  when  compared 
to  thofe  which  defy  or  elude  us.  The  largq;  races  are  powerful, 
cruel,  and  indocile ;  the  fmaller  are  minute,  frivolous,  and  inflg- 
nificant.  The  beak  and  the  talons  of  the  eagle  are  formidable  ; 
from  thefe  we  recoil :  the  fplendor  of  the  humming-bird,  no 
doubt,  we  admire,  but  the  infed-fized  wearer  is  too  diminutive 
for  our  profit ;  we  can  neither  rear  the  individual,  nor  multiply 
the  fpecies  to  advantage.  It  might  have  beep  added  formerly, 
that  quadrupeds  yield  us  clothing,  which  birds  do  not;  but  we 
now  find,  that,  among  the  iflanders  of  the  South-Seas,  the  fea- 
thers  of  birds  are  woven  into  garments,  and  very  fplendid  deco- 
rations  they  are  I 

B;  It  (hould  feem,  then,  that  the  advantages  derived  from  birds, 
are  lefs  dire£Uy  in  favour  of  mankind,  than  indiredtly  \  and 
gather,  as  birds,  by  their  habits,  fhare  in  contributing  to  the 
general  adyantage  of  nature,  than  as  being  of  much  utility  or 
importance  to  man. 

4^.  It  may  feem  fo  j.  but  if  it  were  not  for  birds,  the  labours  of 
man  would  be  devoured  by  infers  y  his  ox  and  himfelf  might 
cultivate  his  land  with  the  moft  a/Eduous  toil,  but  the  c^er- 
pillar  or  the  pifmire,  the  grub  or  the  grafshopper,  would  con- 
fume  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  blafl:  their  expectations  of 
enjoyment ;  this  they  might  do  while  the  feed  Was  fown,  or 
while  the  tender  plant  was  growing,  or  when  frugality  had 
ftored  up  the  produce  for  future  ufe. 

B.   You  fpeak  this  of  birds  which  confume  infeiis — 

A.  — ^and  which  are  very  prolific. 

B.  Birds  which  confume  grain,  yield  a  profit  in  return  for  the 
graia  beflowed  on  them. 

A.   So 
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A.  So  they  do;  auid  from  thefe  we  draw  our  chief  advsmtage; 
and  of  the(e>  too,  other  claile^of  birds  are  no  lefs  admirers  than 
ourielves.  Bi^ls  of  prey  are  fond  of  pluming  on  thcie  which 
wandef  in  the  woods,  or  parade  in  the  &rm-yards :  we  brecd^ 
and  they  plunder ;  we  fupport  the  hen,  but  die  chicken  are 
finxed  by  the  kite  or  the  puttock.    Birds  of  pirey  are  Jcnown 

8«  — their  large  heads,  ftrong  beaks,  powerful  wings,  mufcular 
thighs,  ihort  firm  legs,  and  (harp  crooked  talons:  but  we  did 
not  place  birds  of  prey  firft. 

A.  Becaufe,  as  we  ended  our  obfervations  on  beafts  by  fuch  in- 
ftanccs  as  rcfemfaled  birds  in  their  power  of  flight,  wherein 
diey  deviated  from  the  general  charai£ier  of  tlieir  kind,  fo  we 
began  our  hiftory  of  b:rds  by  fuch  as  refembled  beaftft  in  their 
incapacity  of  flight,  wherein  they  aUb  differ  from  the  general 
charader  of  their  kind.  The  firfl:,  we  faid,  was  called  the 
camel  of  birds,  the  oftrich,  v/hofe  peculiarity  of  haying  pnly 
two  toes  on  each  foot,  fufEclcnriy  diftinguiOies  him ;  not, 
however,  forgetting  his  admirable  fuit  of  feathers,  which  alfo 
area  diftinftion  in  his  favour,  fince  they  are  ufed  by  our  ladies 
as  ornaments.  7  he  ton  you  aiid  the  caflbwary  are  well  enough 
aflbciated  witli  the  oftrich  ;.  but  thefe  have  three  toes.  The 
dodo  is  equally  incapable  of  flight,  but  in  little  elfe  refembles 
thofe  with  whom,  from  that  circumftancc,  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  place  him. 

If  the  former  diftinSion  were  incapable  of  flight,  that  can 
by  no  means  be  faid  of  thofe  next  in  order :  the  eagle,  large  in 
fize,  acute  in  fight  and  fmcll,  rapid,  bold,  and  rapacious, 
fweeps  along  the  clouds,  or  ftoops  from  his  prodigious  height 
;to  feize  v/hatever  fortune  pref^*nts,  and  to  quench  his  thirft  in 
the  blood  of  his  prey.  Of  the  eagle  there  are  many  kinds. 
Remember  well  their  names  and  order. 

The  naked-necked  vulture,  of  heavy  flight,  but  exquilite  of 
fmell,  floating  from  a  diftance  where  we  Ihould  fcarcely  fuppofe 

tha 
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the  ^uvia  of  a  carcafe  could  have  readied,  is  at  onoe  the 
moft  ufeful  and  rtioft  ofFenfive  of  birds. 
B.    By  confuming  what  might  taint  the  air,  and  by  gorging  him- 
felf  on  that  carrion,  which  might  otherwife  communicate  con- 
'tagion. 

A.  The  hawks  are  either  generous  or  bafe. 

B.  The  long- winged  hawks  are  the  former,  the  fiiort-winged 
hawks  are  the  latter. 

A«  The  butcher-birds  follow  the  hawks  with  great  propriety, 
from  their  general  ccmformity  of  manners. 

The  manners  of  the  owl  are  ifo  lek  peculiar  than  his  form : 
to  infpe<Sl  him  by  day-light,  gravity  appears  ieated  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  every  motion  of  his  head,  every  wink  of  his  eye,  is 
tteliberate.  Does  he  lift  a  foot  ?  Sdemnity  itfelf  is  not  more 
folemn.  Does  he  nK)ve  a  wing  ?  Sedatenefs  itfelf  is  not  more 
fediate.  But  in  twilight,  at  night,  be  yidds  to  none  in  adivity ; 
and  he  preys,  amid  the  beams  of  moonlight,  widi  equal  viva- 
city and  perieveranice. 

B.  This  is  his  natural  inftin£l ;  but  a  iatyrifl  might  wiih,  that 
fiich  a  charader  were  reftrided  to  owls* 

A;  Amoftg  our  firiends  of  die  poultry  kind,  we  include  fome  not 
yet  domefticated,  though  bred  in  <mr  ifland^.  fome  are  called 
puhertzerSj  dufters,  fvom  their  habits  of  dtifting  tbemfelves 
often :  all  are  eaiily  fattened ;  eat  grain  or  vegetables  princi- 
pally ;  their  wings  are  fhort  and  weak ;  their  bills  fliort,  their 
daws  feeble.    Name  what  we  reckoned  to  this  kind. 

B.  The  buftard,  the  largeft  of  Britift  land  birds,  throftfich  of 
Britain;  haunts  plains,  downs,  and  heaths.  Tlie  tinamdus, 
or  partridge  of  die  South  American  orionifts ;  which  is  re- 
markably prompted  by  neceflity  to  rooft  on  trees  at  night. 
The  turkey,  famous  as  a  difh  for  the  table  at  Chriihnas  :  tAc 
turkey-cock  is  often  the  terror  of  children,  has  an  efpecisl  an- 
tipathy ix>  red,  has  two  tails,  one  of  which  is  cs^nble^of  eleva- 
tion, and  of  expanfion  like  a  fan. 

A.  The 
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A.  The  peacock  is  a  bird,  which,  when  feen,  can  hardly  hll  of 
being  noticed ;  the  fplendor  of  his  plumage,  the  elegance  of 
his  form,  the  fpread  of  his  tail,  efpecially. 

B.  But  then  his  voice — 

A.  All  perfeclions  fhould  not  centre  loMc ;  fo  much  beauty 
may  well  admit  of  being  alloyed  by  a  nltle  deficiency  in  har- 
mony or  melody. 

B.  The  hoccos  might  have  fucceeded  the  turkey*  and  the  phea- 
fant  the  peacock  ;  for  the  pheafant  would  be  thought  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  if  the  peacock  were  uiiknown- 

A.  And,  indeed,  fome  of  the  foreign  races  of  pheafants  vifc  with 
the  peacock^  if  they  do  not  exceed  him. 

The  cock  is  our  old  friend  ;  his  courage  and  gallantry  are- 
well  known  ;  the  game  cock,  efpecially,  is  unworthily  ufed  in 
fport  for  mankind  :  the  cuftom  is  ancient,  and  it  is  general . 
but  neither  of  thefe  reafons  can  juflify  it. 

B.  Of  the  cock  of  the  rocks,  we  know  little. 

A.  The  trumpeting  agami  (hould,  I  think,  be  naturalized  in 
England  :  to  fee  a  flock  of  iheep  guided  by  a  bird,  would  be 
plcafant ;  to  fee  him  do,  as  it  were,  the  honours  of  the  garden, 
and  to  hear  his  internal  falutation  of  his  mafter,  would  be  no 
lefs  pleaiant,  and  furely  no  lefs  furprifmg.  Perhaps  this  bird, 
under  proper  cultivation,  might  be  found  to  polFefs  qualities 
equally  Angular  and  eilimable. 

B.  The  grous  and  the  partridge  are  well  known  to  fportfmcn  ; 
and  the  quail  might  almoft  pafs  mufler  among  partridges  i  but 
that  the  quail  is  a  bird  of  paflage. 

A.  The  pie  kind  includes  the  raven  and  his  fellows. 

B.  For  what  reafon  could  the  raven  have  been  reckoned  a  bird 
of  augury  ? 

A.  We  know  no  rtf/z^«<7/  principles  of  augury,  in  the  ufual  fenfe 
of  that  word;  but  we  can  trace  the  ftfppofed  principles  of  that 
ftudy  very  anciently  among  mankind;  perhaps,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  even  to  Noah. 

5  B.  You 
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B.   You  diftinguiih  rational  principles  of  augUry. 

A.  Certainly :  birds  of  paffage  may  wdl  foretfel  feaforts:  when 
fea-bii-ds  come  far  inland,  we  expeft  rather  a- hard  winter  tharr 
a  mild  one :  when  birds  which  come  to  us  from  other  parts, 
are  either  earlier  or  later  in  coming,  or  when  our  own  birds 
are  earlier  or  later  in  breeding,  we  need  no  profound  (kill  in 
^vination,  to  foretel  the  general  charafter  of  the  approachihg 
weathers  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  primitive  augury,  as  it  is 
all  the  augury  I  Ihall  attempt  to  vindicate.  Name  the  princi^ 
pal  -of  the  pie  kind, 

B.  The  calaos  and  the  toucan,  foreigners-^ 

A.  —whom  you  may  know  at  once  by  their  beaks.  * 

fi.  The  magpie,  the  woodpedker,  the  creeper,  the  wryneck,  th^ 
hoopoe,  the  promerops— 

A.  ~and  then  the  bee-eaters,  the  fly-catchers,  and  the  idit- 
eaters,  to  whom  we  are  under  great  obligations. 

B.  We  have  few  in  Europe. 

A.  Becaufe  we  have  few  infefls^  ' 

B.  Yet  we  fwarm  with— 

A.  I  mean  few  in  comparifon — ^fo  few,  that  nature  has  liarcDy 
thought  it  worth  while  to  beftow  thefe  birds  upton  us :  we  have 
no  lands  wafted  by  infefts  ;  no  houfes,  whofe  inhabitanb  Have 
been  expelled  by  the  innumerable  fwarms  of  the  infed  tribes  : 
we  can  light  candles,  and  keep  them  burning  too;  whereas, 
in'  fome  countries,  infefts  are  too  powerful  for  human  patience, 
and  the  human  inhabitants  abandon  them  to  theinfedtvidtors.' 

S-   The  anis  and  the  ox-peclcer  follow  with  propriety. 

A.  You  will  remember  with  what  art  fome  birds  conftruft  their 
nefts :  (hall  we  fay  there  is  many  a  human  dwelling  not  more 
wifely  conftrufted  ?  at  leaft,  we  may  fay,  inftinft  hasfurprit 
ing  powers. 

S.  The  bird  of  Paradifc  is  furely  worthy  of  his  "name,  if  iplehdid 
decorations  may  plead  a  privilege  equal  to  that  diftinftion. 

A.    The  .cuckow,  who  lays  the  charge  of  her  young  on  the  ten- 

-     demefs  of  others,  who  performs  not  half  the  duties  of  a  pa- 

^-ent,  who  entrufts  what  (he  fliould  efteem  moft  precious  to 
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the  deputy  care  of  ftrangers : — ^I  fear  the  cuckow  ^has,  at  leaft^ 
as  much  right  to  figure  in  augury,  as  die  raven  has. 
B.  -  If  it  is  not  an  ill-omened — ^I  am  fure  it  is  an  ill-natured  bird. 

A.  But  may  not  nature  have  purpofes  to  anfwer,  by  means  of 
tfciis  bird's  feeming  mifconduS,  which  may  perfe(51y  juftify 
her  deviation  from  what  appears  more  confonant  to  parental 
duty  ?  The  idea  is,  at  leaft,  but  modeft ;  hereafter,  it  may  ap< 
pear  to  be  not  only  modeft  but  juft. 

B.  The  parrots  are  taught  to  fpeak — 

A*   But,  remember,  they  are  not  taught  to  reafon* 

The  pigeon  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  rccollcdion : 
the  varieties  of  this  bird  are  extremely  numerous. 
B'   I  fhally  neverthelefs,  endeavour  to  retain  in  mind  the  chief 
marks  of  each,  as  I  have  always  been  amufed  by  the  accoimts 
of  the  carriers  which  this  tribe  produces. 

The  iparrow  kind  are  birds  of  fong  ;  the  thrufh,  the  lark, 
the  nightingale,  the  goldfinch— 

A.  Pray  recolleft  them  in  their  order ;  at  leaft,  remember  to 
diftin^uilh  between  the  hard-billed  and  the  foft-billed  birds. 

B«   The  fwallows  I  fliall  watch ;  perhaps  I  may  fee  a  flight. 

Ar  I  have  feen  them  aiTembling  and  afTembled  for  flight,  though 
I  never  faw  them  flying ;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  do,  before  winter,  forfake  this  country  for  a  time,  after- 
wards to  return  to  it  in  milder  weather. 

B.  The  humming-bird  and  its  varieties  are  too  beautiful  to  be 
paflTed  over,  notwitbftanding  their  diminutivencfs. 

A.  A  group  of  them  looks  very  pretty,  inclofed  in  a  glafs  cafe, 
with  their  {hallow  ncfts  and  their  pea-like  eggs. 

B,  Water  birds  form  a  very  diftinft  clafs. 

A.  But  we  muft  not  pafs  fuddenly  from  birds  who  do  not  fwim, 
to  birds  who  only  fwim  :  nature  difapproves  of  fuddennefs :  an 
eafy  gradation  is  her  delight :  no  wonder,  then,  we  find  the 
clafs  of  waders,  fliore-birds,  amphibious,  inferted  between 
thofe  wholly  refident  on  land,  and  thofe  attached  to  the  waves. 

3.  Among  thefe,  the  crane  and  the  ftbrk  we  know ;  they  for- 
merly 
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merly  bred  in  our  own  country:  WfA  the  foreigners,  though 
more  confiderable  in  fize,  we  are  lefs  intimate.        ^    ' 

A.  That  is  but  natural  j  neverthelefs,  we  fhould  not  forget  the 
ftately  flamingo,  nor  the  ferpent-eaters,  the  ibis,  the  jabiru, 
the  kamichi,  the  fecretary  5  for  had  we,  in  our  country,  fuch 
envenomed  ferpents  as  they  deftroy,  we  ihould  wifli  for  flich 
powerful  deftroyers  to  fubdue  them. 

Remember  to  diftinguifli  the  African  crane  by  his  crowft^ 
the  fpoonbill  by  his  broad  bill,  the  flamingo  by  his  bill  turn- 
ing downwards,  the  avocetta  by  his  bill  turning  upwards^  the 
anhinga  by  his  Terpentine  neck,  the  pelican  by  the  poiich  un- 
der his  throat :  many  others  of  this  clafs  have  Angular  confor- 
mations, efpecially  of  their  bills. 

B.  I  am  pleafed  with  the  arts  of  the  lapwing  to  fecure  her  yoimg. 

A.  It  forms  a  fit  contraft  to  the  manners  of  the  cuckow. 

B.  Birds  in  general  feem  to  be  fond  of  their  young. 

A..  In  general  they  ^c ;  but  though  the  parent  will  pull  the 
down  from  her  own  breaft  to  make  a  neft  for  them,  it  does  not 
follow  that  (he  will  feed  them  with  her  own  blood,  as  has  been 
reported  of  the  pelican. 

B.    Why  fhould  fuch  ftories  have  been  raifed  of  the  pelican  ? 

A.  It  fhpws  the  neceflity  of  accurate  obfervations  in  natural  hif- 
tory :  fuperficial  infpeSion  may  notice  a  feft,  at  leaft  a  feem- 
ing  feft ;  and,  but  too  often,  it  t^kes  a  fingle  faft  for  a  general 
rule,  or  it  miftakes  appearances,  and  afliimes  its  miftakes  as 
truth :  many  fuch  errors  have  been  propagated,  and  much  ri- 
dicule has  been  attached  to  the  naturalifts  vi^o  have  been  mif- 
led  by  them,  when,  in  truth,  the  firfl:  reporter  Ihould  have 
been  blamed  ;  for  who  can  know  every  thing  by  perfonal  in- 
Ipe^on  ?  the  naturalift,  in  his  clofet,  muft  depend  on  the  re- 
ports of  travellers :  how  fliould  he  verify  all  they  aflirm  ? 

B.  The  cormorant,  iiihing  for  it$  matter,  ranks  with  theliawk» 
as  a  bird  of  chafe. 

A.  Juft  as  the  otter  ranks  with  the  dog :  mankind  has  contrived 
to  profit  by  the  fervices  of  creatures,  whofe  native  wildnefs 
ieemed  to  forbid  every  expeftation  of  fuch  benefit. 

S  s  2  p.  No 
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B*  No  doubty  the  bird  fifhes  for  himfelf,  though  he  brings  the 
filh  to  his  mafter. 

A»  What  he  cannot  himfelf  fwsdlow,  he  brings  to  his  mafter  ( 
awaiting  food  after  his  labours.  It  is  thus  fuperior  fagacity 
n&akes  inferior  abilities  fubfervient'to  its  purpofes :  many  can 

...execute  the  plan  which  is  well  laid,  but  few  can  combine  the 
principles  neceffary  to  harmonize,  perfect,  and  fecure  it. 

B.  At  leaft  it  is  fo  among  mankind.  Is  there  any  creature  be- 
fide  man  that  thus  employs  the  powers  of  others  ? 

A-  I  recollefl:  ncme:  the  jackall  has  been  called  the  lion's  pro- 
vider ;  but  I  rather  think  he  is  the  lion^s  follower :  and  fome 
birds  will  feize  from  others  after  they  have  fifhed,  but  they 
do  not  fend  them  out  to  fifh. 

Birds  wholly  attached  to  the  waters,  and  who  there  pa& 
their  lives,  have  many  manners  which  to  us  appear  ftrange: 
our  domeftic  fowl  ihrink  from  the  coming  ftorm,  and,  not 
without  terror,  feek  ihelter  from  it :  whereas  the  ar£tic  birds, 
as  it  were,  enjoy  the  billowing  furges,  rife  and  fall  with  them, 
and,  by  perfeverance^  outlaft  the  tempeft.^ 

Of  water-birds,  not  many  are  reclaimed  by  mankind :  the 
fwan,  the  goofe,  and  the  duck,  are  the  principal ;  thefe  breed 
in  their  captivity,  yet  retain  fomewhat  of  their  wildnefs ;  and 
thefe,  if  inclofed  in  too  fmall  a  fpace,  pine  and  die :  they  muft 
have  fome  liberty,  fome  extent  to  rove  in :  they  may  be  tamed, 
but  they  muft  not  be  confined. 

It  would  be  but  a  fmall  digreffion  to  pafs  from  water-birds 
to  fiflu :  many  of  thofe  we  have  feen,  had  their  clothing  of  fea- 
thers been  omitted,  might  almoft  have  ranked  with  the  finny 
tribes :  their  wings  are  their  peftoral  fins ;  and,  as  to  diving, 
they  dive  fo  deep  under  water,  in  purfuit  of  their  prey,  that 
fcarcely  the  fifties  themfelves  can  excel  them.  But  we  muft 
recoUeft,  that  the  point  from  whence  we  fet  out  was  that  of 
animals— quadrupeds — rather  than  that  c/birds ;  and  we  fhall 
now  return  to  infpeft  the  conneSing  links  of  that  clofdy- 
compared  order  which  nature  has  eftabliflied,  by  confidering 
the  clafles  of  creatures  more  nearly  allied  to  thofe  wkich  at  firft 
engaged  our  attention. 
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Oviparous  Quadrupeds  may  juftly  claim  a  flation  after 
the  fuperior  orders  of  viviparous  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  endowed 
with  lefs  powers  in  certain  refpecSb,  yet  exhibiting  much  divef'- 
iiiied  contrivance,  adaptation,  and  manners.  Many  perfons  have 
given  the  general  name  of  reptile  to  this  whole  divifion;  buit 
that  feems  more  properly  applied  to  ierpents,  or  fuch  as  ufe  their 
belly  to  affift  their  motion. 

Creatures  of  this  clafs  have  neither  breads  nor  bah*,  but  are 
clothed  with  a  bony  covering,  hard  or  (harp  fcales,  and  tubercles 
more  or  lefs  prominent,  or  with  a  naked  fkin,  bedewed  with  a 
vifcous  liquid:  they  have  ihorc  legs  ;  and,  inftead  of  Reading 
their  feet  wben  walking,  they  fold  them. 

The  moft  confiderable  are  natives  of  die  torrid  zone.;  yet  their 
blood  is  lefs  endued  with  heat  than  that  of  moft  other  animals : 
they  have  alfo  a  lefs  quantity  of  blood  ;  it  circulates  flowly,  and 
but  little  depends  on  the  lungs.  Many  of  them  have  no  ribs  ; 
many  have  only  four  vertebra  in  the  neck,  confequently  Htdc 
motion :  their  heart  has  only  one  ventricle ;  their  breathing  is 
with  intervals,  and  irregular,  often  fufjJended  for  a  long  time  ; 
they  are  fond  of  warmth  and  of  humidity ;  and  though  inhabi- 
tants of  various  foils,  rocky  and  dry,  or  fandy,  or  of  the  woods 
yet  all  are  amphibious,-  but  cannot  continue  altogether  deprived 
of  air,  or  remain  long  under  water,  like  fiflies.  In  general,  they 
can  furvivefevere  wounds,  and  even  a  fcparationof  fome  members, 

I  which| 
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which,  in  certain  cafes,  are  reproduced.  They  are  aUb  extreme- 
ly patient  of  hunger,  and  fome  live  months  without  food :  their 
particles  tranfpife  butflowly,  and  coniequently  require  only  flow 
renovation:  they  never  fwcat.  The  major  part  of  them  are  tor- 
pid, when  the  atmofphere  is  cool,  and  fleep  during  winter; 
diough  often,  if  the  feafon  be  mild,  and  the  cold  abated,  they  re- 
vive, and  are  found  aftive  and  vigorous,  even  in  winter.  Ex- 
treme cold  converts  their  torpidity  into  dea^h.  They  lofe  (carcely 
any  of  their  weight  during  their  torpid  ftate ;  on  their  recovery, 
their  external  covering  ufually  changes,  and,  till  their  new  attire 
is  fufficientljriiardened,  they  are  greatly  concealed,  and  foUicitous 
of  avoiding  the  rifk  of  accidents.  They  are  often  found  in  troops ; 
but  their  afTembling  is  not  the  refult  of  focial,  but  of  individuaT 
intereft.  Are  in  general  very  prolific,  and  breed  often,  the  targeft 
kinds  efpecially,  in  which  they  contradidb  the  rule  adopted  in  re- 
fycSt  to  viviparous  quadrupeds.  Their  eggs  are  never  hatched 
by  the  parent,  but,  though  not  left  open  to  accidents  (being  hid- 
den»&c»)  yet  are  negleSed ;  and  confequently  the  pofterity  never 
knows  its  parent,  nor  experiences  the  tender  cares  lieceflary  to 
avert  or  to  foften  the  accidents  of  life.  Moft  of  them  may  be 
tamed,  crocodiles  not  excepted.  In  general,  they  have  more  or 
Jefs  of  a  mufky  fcent.  They  may  be  confidered  as  ufually  very 
long-lived.    Few  of  them  are  venomous. 


THE 
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THE  TORTOISE. 

Tortoises  may  be  divided  into  thofc  that  live  upon  land, 
thofe  of  .frefh  waters,  and  thofe  of  the  fea ;  the  former  being 
called  Tortoifes,  the  laft  Turtles,  but  all  are  amphibimis.  The 
land-  tortoife  will  live  in  water,  and  water-tortoifes  on  land :  they 
are  therefore  ratjier  named  from  the  refidence  they  prefer,  than 
from  being  reftriifted  to  either.  * 

Tortoiies,  in  external  form,  pretty  nearly  refemble  each  other : 
their  covering  is  compofed  of  two  great  fliells,  a  fuperior  and  in- 
ferior, only  touching  at  the  fides  :  the  ribs,  and  the  fpine  of  the 
back,  form  part  of  the  upper ;  the  lower  unites  to  the  fternum. 
The  lower  is  the  leaft,  the  fofteft,  and  often  almoft  flat.     Thefe 
{hells  are- compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  bound  together  at  the  pdges 
by  very  ftrong  and  hard  ligaments,  with  a  fmall  Ihiare  of  motion 
in  fome  kinds.     At  each  end  of  thefe  united  (hells  is  an  aperture, 
one  for  a  fmall  head,  (boulders,  and  fore-legs,  to  pafs  through  $ 
the  other,  for  the  hind  feet  and  the  tail.     Thefe  (hells  the  ani- 
mal never  quits ;  but  they  ferve  for  his  defence,  and  are  a  very 
fubftantial  and  adequate  defence.   The  upper  (hell  has  commonly 
thirteen  or  fifteen  centre  pieces,  and  a  border  round  them  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-five  fmaller :  th6  under  (hell  has,  in  fome 
kinds,  twelve  or  fourteen  pieces,  in  others  twenty-two  or  twen- 
ty-four:   thefe  coverings  often  weigh  four  hundred  pounds  ia 
the  marine  kinds. 

The  tortoife  has  a  fmall  head,  a  little  rounded  at  the  muzzlei 
where  are  the  noftrils ;  the  mouth  is  beneath,  opens  to  beyond 
the  ears,  the  place  of  which  is  fcarce ly  diflingut&able ;  no  teeth^ 
but  two  bony  ferrated  ridges  in  their  place  5  thefe  gather  and 
grind  its  food.  Such  is  the  amazing  ftrength  of  the  jaws,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  open  them  where  they  once  have  faftened ;  even 
when  the  head  is  cut  oiF,  the  jaws  (iill  keep  their  hold)  and  the 
mufcles,  in  death,  preferve  a  tenacious  rigidity.  The  legs,  though 
(hort,  are  inconceivably  ftrong ;  and  a  tortoife  has  been  known 
to  carry  five  men,  (landing  on  its  back,  with  apparent  eafe. 

The  blood  circulates  in  this  animal,  as  in  fome  cartilaginous 
fi(hes,  by  a  very  (hort  paiTage  through  the  fyftem  of  veflels ;  and 
the  lungs  feem  to  lend  only  occafional  afiiftance.  From  this  con- 
formation, the  animal  can  fubfift  fome  time  without  breathing. 

The  land-tortoife,  from  the  ufe  of  its  feet  in  walking,  is  much 
more  nimble  on  land  than  the  fea-turtie :  if  thrown  on  its  back, 
by  rocking  and  balancing  its  body,  at  laft  it  turns  itfelf  on  its 
&ce  again ;  which  the  turae,  when  once  turned,  is  unable  to  do. 

The 
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The  nails  on  the  toes  of  thofe  long  ufed  to  fcratch  for  fubfiftence, 
or  to  burrow  on  land,  are  blunt  and  worn  i  while  thofe  employed 
in  fwimming  only,  are  (harp  and  long.  TTie  brain  of  the  land- 
tortolfe  is  but  fmall,  yet  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  turtle. 
They  difFer  in  the  (hape  of  their  egffs,  and  in  the  paffage  bv 
which  they  are  excluded  ;  in  the  land-tortoife,  the  paffage  is  fb 
narrow,  that  the  egg  conforms  to  its  (hape,  and,  though  round 
when  in  the  body^  yet  becomes  oblong  when  excluded :  this  paf- 
fege  is  wider  in  the  turtle,  and  therefore  its  eggs  are  round. 
Turtles  may  readily  be  diftinguiflicd  from  tortoifes,  by  their  very 
long  feet,  often  two  feet  long ;  their  toes  unequal  in  length,  and 
united  by  a  membrane,  being  rather  fins  than  feet.  The  tortoife 
hardly  exceeds  three  feet  long,  by  two  feet  broad  ;  fome  kinds 
not  many  inches  ;  the  turtle  is  fomctimes  from  five  to  feven  feet 
long.  •  Size,  however,  is  a  f?J -acious  diftinftion ;  fince  land- 
tortoifes,  in  fome  parts  of  India,  grow  to  a  very  great  magni- 
tude, five  feet  long  or  more ;  though  probably  not,  as  the  an- 
cients affirm,  big  enough  for  a  fingle  ihell  to  ferve  for  the  co- 
vering of  a  houfe ;  unlefs  as  a  tent  or  (hcd,  &c. 

Moft  tortoifes  can  put  out  or  withdraw^  at  pleafure,  their  head, 
feet,  and  tail,  under  the  great  pent-houfe  of  the  (hell ;  there,  fe- 
cure  from  all  attacks,  defended  on  every  fide,  it  fatigues  the  pa- 
tience, and  defies  the  cla^^^s  or  beak,  of  the  moft  formidable  ani- 
mal of  the  foreft :  this  the  turtle  cannot  do  fo  completely.  A$ 
Aefc  creatures  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  they  never  feek  en- 
counters ;  yet,  if  any  of  the  fmallcr  animals  attempt  to  invade 
their  repofe,  they  are  furc  to  fufFer  ;  for,  impregnably  defended, 
furni(hed  alfo  with  prodigious  fl^rength  of  jaw,  wherever  the  tor- 
toife fattens,  it  infallibly  keeps  its  hold,  till  it  has  taken  out  the 
piece. 

It  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life ;  the  lofs  of  a  member  is  but 
a  flight  injury  ;  it  will  live  long,  though  deprived  of  its  brain  or 
its  head.  Redi  cut  off  the  head  of  a  tortoife,  and  the  animal 
lived  twenty-three  days  after  its  feparation  from  the  body:  the 
fcead  alio  continued  to  rattle  the  jaxt^s,  like  a  pair  of  caftanets,  for 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tortoifes  commonly  exceed  eighty 
years:  there  was  one  kept  in  the  Archbifhop *of  Canterbury's 
garden,  at  Lambeth,  that  was  above  a  hundred  and  twenty.  It 
was  at  laft  killed  by  the  feverity  of  afrolt,  from  which  it  had  not 
Sufficiently  defended  itfelf  in  its  winter  retreat,  which  was  a  heap 
of  fand  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

The  tortoife  lives  on  vegetables,  fometimes  fnails  or  worms ; 
is  fond  of  fruits,  and,  when  the  foreft  affords  them,  is  generally 
found  not  far  from  where  they  grow.  As  it  moves  but  flowly, 
is  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  food,     l^hofe  kept-  in  do- 
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mefticity,  will  eat  any  thing;  leaves,  fruits,  com,  bran,  or 
grafs. 

Tortolfes  are  torpid  like  the  bat,  the  ierpent,  the  mole,  and 
the  lizard ;  and  when  food  is  no  longer  in  plenty,  happily  be- 
come infenfible  to  the  want  of  it  :'are  fometimcs  buried  two  or  three 
feet  in  the  ground,  their  holes  furniflied  with  mofs,  grafs,  and 
other  fubilances,  as  well  to  keep  the  retreat  warm,  as  to  fcrve  for 
food,  incafetheyfhould  prematurely  awake  :  from  this  dormant 
ftate  they  are  liberated  by  the  genial  return  of  fpring,  not  much 
wafted  by  their  long  confinement. 

The  eggs  of  tortoifes  are  furniflied  with  a  yolk  and  a  white  ; 
but  the  fliell  is  fomewhat  like  thofe  foft  eggs  that  hens  exclude 
before  their  time,  yet  much  thicker  and  ftronger.  The  tortoife 
lays  but  few  ;  the  turtle  depofits  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  in  a  feafon.  When  it  prepares  to  lay,  the  female  icratches 
a  hole  in  the  earth,  generally  in  a  warrn  fituation,  where  the 
beams  of  the  fun  have  their  feill  efFeft ;  there  depofitkig  her  eggs, 
and  covering  thein  with  grafs  and  herbage,  flie  leaves  them,  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  feafon.  The  young  are  generally 
excluded  in  about  twenty-fix  days  ;  but  this  varies,  as  heat  is 
more  or  iefs  abundant.  The  little  animals  no  fooner  leave  the 
egg,  than  they  feek  for  provilion:  their  (hell,  with  which  they 
are  covered  from  the  beginning,  expands,  and  grows  larger  with 
age. 


LAND   TORTOISES. 

The  moft  common  is  that  called  the  Grecian:  dwells  in 
woods  and  elevated  lands ;  is  among  the  floweft  of  oviparous  qua- 
drupeds ;  rcfembles,  in  many  refpeSs,  the  frefti- water  tortoifes  : 
thofe  on  the  mountains  larger  than  thofe  on  the  plains:  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  ten  broad  :  a  ni£fitating  membrane  to  the 
eye ;  the  undier  eye-lid  only  moveable ;  tail  fhort ;  membraned 
feet ;  puts  its  feet  very  flowly  to  the  ground,  one  toe  (or  rather 
nail)  only  at  a  time,  till  the  whole  touch  the  ground.  Thirteen 
fcalcs  compofe  the  centre  of  the  upper  flieH ;  the  border  has 
twenty- four,  larger  in  proportion  than  ufual  among  tortoifes : 
the  (hell  is  greatly  gUbated  in  form.  They  are  more  or  leftptor- 
pid,  according  to  the  feafon  ;  quit  their  retreats  in  fpring,  when 
the  fbxes  feek  each  other;  lay  in  June  four  or  five  eggs,  white, 
Hke  thofe  of  the  pigeon,  in  a  hole ;  the  heat  of  the  fiin  hatches 
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them  in  September.  Never  frequent  the  water.  Are  found  in 
moft  temperate  countries,  and  are  good  eating.  In  South-Ame- 
rica,  dogs  are  trained  to  hi^nt  them,  and  to  bay  them  till  the  hun- 
ters arrive. 

That  whofe  upper  fhell  is  very  convex,  and  its  fcales  alfo 
(each  of  its  fcales  being  in  a  tmnncr  JieH^ted  by  yellow  rays  from 
Its  centre,  where  is  a  fix-fided  fpot,  yellow  alfo)  is  a  curious 
kind.  There  are  feveral  other  kinds,  of  much  the  fame  manners. 
One  has  its  upper  (hell,  as  it  were,  Jhagreened  in  the  middle ; 
fome  are  reddifh,  feme  blackifh,  fome  have  a  protuberance  on  the 
head,  vermillion  colour  and  yellow.  Of  the  fmall  kinds,  the  eagles 
take  advantage,  by  carrying  them  great  heights  in  the  air,  dhen 
letting  them  fell  on  the  hard  rocks,  whereby  their  fhells  are 
broken,  and  the  bird  can  feed  on  them. 


FRESH- WATER  TORTOISES 

Differ. from  fea-turtles  in  having  fmaller  feet;  toes  more  ap- 
parent, but  membraned  ;  five  before,  four  behind;  a  tail  half  as 
long,  as  the  body,  and  always  extended  when  the  creature  \i 
walking  :  are  found  in  mofl  temperate  countries  in  Europe,  alfo 
in  Afia,  as  IndJtA)  J^p^n,  &c.  Cannot  fupport  rigorous  cold :  fleep 
even  in  temperate  expofures,  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  which  is  of- 
ten a  month's  work  to  make :  early  in  fpring  they  change  this 
dwelling  for  the  water,  where  they  are  fond  of  fun-fhine:  in 
fummer  are  moftly  on  land,  where  the  female  lays,  placing  her 
eggs  in  a  hole,  covered  with  fand.  The  young  fcarcely  exceed 
half  an  inch  in  length  ;  at  maturity,  are  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  but  are  a  long  time  before  they 
reach  this  length.  Feed  on  fnails,  and  infefts  without  wings  ; 
are  very  deflruftive  of  the  fmaller  fry  of  fi(h^  and  even  bite  the 
larger,  till,  weakened  with  lofs  of  blood,  they  become  their  prey. 
Often  reje<3:  the  air-bladder  of  fifh :  where  many  of  thefe  are 
k^Vi  fwimming,  a  tortoife  may  be  fufpedled  of  having  taken  op 
his  abode. 

There  are  feveral  kinds ;  among  them,  one  whofe  tail  has  a 
hooked  kind  of  nail,  refembling  the  fling  of  a  fcorpion,  which  has 
given  him  his  name. 

Amongfl  the  moil  remarkable  is  the  foft-fljelled  tortoife,  much 
the  largeil  of  thpfe  inhabiting  frefh-water ;  inhabits  Carolina ; 
the^pper  (hell  brown,  the  middle  of  it  hard,  flrong,  and  bony ; 
,bu^e  fides,  efpecially  the  hinder  part,  cartilaginous,  foft,  pliant 
like  tanned  leather,  eafily  yielding  to  any  form,  yet  thick  and 
ftrong  enough  tQ  proteft  the  wearer  :  little  rifings  fcattered  over 
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this  (hell.  The  under  {hell  is  projcfted,  in  front,  two  or  three 
inches  before  the  upper,  fo  that  the  animal  might  lay  his  head  on 
it :  foft  and  pliant  here,  but  hard  and  bony  behind.  Head  fmall ; 
a  niSiitating  membrane  to  the  eye  ;  the  noftrils  placed  in  a  kind 
of  projetfting  fnout,  foft,  tender,  and  fomewhat  tranfparent :  the 
feet  ftrong  and  thick ;  five  toes  before ;  the  three  firft  ftrong, 
fhort,  and  having  hooked  nails  :  beyond  the  fifth,  two  falfe  toes, 
ferving  to  extend  a  large  membrane,  which  unites  them  all :  the 
fame  conformation  in  the  hind  feet,  but  only  one  falfe  toe.  This 
creature  is  ftrong,  wild,  and,  when  attacked,  rifes  on  its  hind- 
feet,  and  throws  itfelf  furioufly  on  its  enemy,  biting  violently. 
Is  good  eating. 


SEA-TORTOISES,  or  TURTLE. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  kind,  the  green  turtle  is  the  moft 
noted,  and  the  moft  valuable :  the  delicacy,  the  falubrity,  the  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  its  flefh,  and  its  eafy  digeftion,  have  been  long 
known  to  6ur  feamen,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  where 
they  are  native ;  and  this  aliment  is  the  more  acceptibk,  as  being 
found  beneath  the  burning  zone.  Dampier,  that  rough  feaman, 
who  has  added  more  to  natural  hiftory  than  half  the  philofophers 
before  him,  appears  to  be  the  firft  who  informed  u&  of  their  dif- 
tinftions,  and  that  the  green  turtle  was  chiefly  prized  for  its 
flefh. 

This  animal  is  called  green,  from  the  colour  of  its  ihell,  and, 
i  n  fome,  of  the  flefti.  It  is  generally  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  three  or 
four  broad,  and  three  or  four  thick  in  the  middle,  weighing  two 
or  three  hundred  weight;  though  fome  are  from  five  to  eight 
hundred,  and  others  not  above  fifty.  Do  not  acquire  their  entire 
dimenfions  under  twenty  years.  The  upper  {hell  is  oval,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  border  of  feparate  pieces ;  the  largeft,  fartheft  from 
the  head ;  roundifti  in  part :  the  middle  of  the  fhell  is  compofed  of 
fifteen  pieces,  of  which  fome  or  other  are  often  falling  off  by  ac- 
cidents of  various  kinds ;  the  number  and  form  of  thefe  vary. 
The  under  fhell  is  fhorter  than  the  upper,  and  fofter ;  compofed 
commonly  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  pieces.  Its  feet  are 
very  long,  the  toes  united  by  a  membrane,  and  much  more  ufed 
for  fwimming  than  for  walking.  In  the  hind-feet,  the  firft  toe 
only  has  a  fharp  and  vifible  nail ;  that  of  the  fecond  is  lefsj  and 
round ;  the  three  others  very  flight.  In  the  front  feet,  the  two 
interior  toes  have  fharp  nails,  and  the  three  others  flight  ones. 
The  head,  feet,  and  tail,  have  fmall  fcales  like  fifh :  the  mouth 
opens  beyond  the  ears,  has  no  teeth,  but  jaws  very  hard  and 
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ftrong,  with  bony  afperities  ihftead  of  teeth  :  thefe  are  powerful 
enough  to  craunch  Ihell-fiih  of  any  kind,  which  they  eat  ftt^ 
quenuy. 

We  are  told  by  Laet,  that  on  the  Ifle  of  Cuba  they  grow  fb 
large,  that  five  men  can  ftarid  on  the  back  of  one  of  them  ;  and, 
what  is  more  furprifing,  that  the  animal  will  go  off  with  them 
upon  its  back,  with  a  flow  fteady  motion,  towards  the  fea.  Are 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  liland  of  Afceiifion. 

Their  chief  food  is  the  alga,  a  fubmarine  plswit,  that  covers 
the  bottom  of  feveral  parts  of  the  fea,  not  far  .from  the  fhorej 
Aere  they  are  feen,  when  the  weather  is  feir,  feeding  in  grea( 
numbers,  like  flocks  of  (hcep,  feveral  fiithoms  deep  upon  the  ver- 
dant carpet  below.  At  other  times,  they  go  to  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  they  feem  to  find  gratification  in  frefh  water  and  frefli 
air.  When  done  feeding,  dicy  generally  float  with  their  heads 
above  water,  unlefs  alarmed,  when  they  fuddenly  plunge  to  the 
bottom.  They  often  feek  provifion  among  the  rocks,  eating 
mofs  and  fea- weed,  and  probably  infe£ls  and  fmall  animals,  as 
ihey  are  very  fond  of  flefli  when  taken  and  fed  for  the  table* 

They  couple  in  March ;  are,  during  nine  days,  almoft  inca-^ 
pable  of  feparation.     At  breeding  time,  which  varies  on  each  fide 
he  line,  they  take  fometinies  a  voyage  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
•Jiiles,  to  depofit  their  eggs  on  fome  favourite  iborc :  the  coafts 
■hey  always  refort  to  are  low,  flat,  and  fandy ;  for  being  heavy 
animals,  they  cannot  climb  a  bold  fliore  ;  nor  is  any  bed  fo  pro- 
per as  fand  to  receive  their  eggs.     Here  the  female  is  feen,  toward 
fun-fet,  drawing  near  the  fliore,  and  looking  earneftly  about  her: 
if  flie  perceives  danger,  flie  (eeks  another  place ;  if  not,  fhe  lands  at 
dark,  and  furveys  the  fand,  where  fhe  deiigns  to  lay ;  then  retires 
without  laying  ;  but  the  next  night  returns  to  depofit  paitof  her 
burthen.     She  begins  by  working  and  digging  in  the  fand  with 
her  fore-feet,  till  {he  has  made  fometimes  (evcral  round  holes,  a 
foot  broad,  and  two  feet  deep,  jufl:  above  high- water  mark.     She 
lays  ninety  or  a  hundred  eggs  at  a  time,  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  round  as  a  ball :  flie  continues  laying  about  an  hour,  durmg 
which  time  nothing  can  difturb  her.    The  eggs  are  covered  with 
a  tough  white  (kin,  like  wetted  parchment  5  and  the  white  of 
them  is  faidnotto  harden  by  heat,  though  the  yolk  does.    When 
Ihe  has  done  layinn;,    fhe  covers  the  hole  very  lightly,  but  fo 
dexteroufly  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcovcr  it,  and  (he  leaves  her 
eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.     At  the  <md  of  fifteen 
days,  in  fome  places,  in  others  three  weeks,  flie  lays  about  the 
fame  number  of  eggs  again,  and  again  at  the  end  of  another  fif- 
teen days,  ufing  the  fame  precautions  every  time.     In  about 
twenty-four  or  twenty- five  days,  the  young  turtles,  being  about 
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two  or  three  inches  long,  burft  from  the  land,  as  if  earth-born, 
»nd  crawl  diredUy  to  the  fea,  inftincSively ;  but  often^  their 
ftrength  being  fmall,  the  furges  beat  them  back  on  the  (hore, 
leaving  them  expofcd  a  prey  to  birds,  crocodiles,  tigers,  &c.  that 
then  haunt  the  coafts.  Fiiliermen  alfo  feize  as  many  young  a$ 
they  can,  to  breed  up  in  inclofed  places,  free  to  Lit- water.  Of 
the  whole  brood,  fcarcel  i  one  in  thirty  lives  to  any  fize.  When 
the  turtles  have  done  laying,  they  return  to  their  accuftomed 
places>  weak,  leap,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

On  thofe  unirrfiabited  iflands,  to  which  the  green  turtle  chiefly 
refort,  the  men  that  go  to  take  them  land  about  night-fall,  and 
lilently  lie  clo(e  while  they  fee  the  female  turtle  coming  onfhorej 
for  thefe  animals,  though  without  any  external  opening  of  the. 
^ar,  hear  very  diftin£tly,  having  an  auditory  conduit  that* 
opens  into  the  mouth.  They  let  her  proceed  to  her  gfeateft  dif- 
tance  from  the  fea,  and,  when  (he  is  bufily  employed  in  fcratch-* 
inga  hole,  they  faily  out  and  furprif-  her,  Their  manner  is  to  . 
turn  her  upon  her  back,  which  utterly  incapacitates  her  frorxL 
moving  ;  an  J  yet,  as  the  creature  is  very  ftrong,  clafps  the  ground 
very  faft^  and  il.  uggles  very  hard,  two  men  or  more  find  it  ho 
eafy  matter :  ilvn  they  go  to  the  next ;  and  thus,  in  lefe  than 
three  hours,  they  hnve  been  known  to  turn  forty  or  fifty  turtles, 
each  weighin;:^  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds.  There, 
are  feveral  other  ways  of  taking  them ;  one  is,  to  feize  them 
when  coupled  together ;  another  is,  by  ftriking  them  by  the  har- 
poon, when  on  the  fuiface  .)f  the  water,  or  at  the  bottom;  an- 
other is,  by  diving,  coming  up  beneatli,  and  feizing  the  turtle 
by  the  tail ;  the  a^ii  nal  awaking,  ftruggles  to  get  free,  and,  by 
tnis,  both  irn  kept  afloat  till  a  boat  arrives  to  takQthem  in. 

The  Trunk  TuiiTLfv  is  commonly  larger  than  the  reft,  and 
its  back  higher  and  rounder.  The  flefh  of  this  is  ranic,  and  not 
wholefome. 

The  Loggerhead  is  fo  called  from  the  fize  of  its  head, 
which  is  iimch  bigger  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  fle<h  of  this  is  alfo  very  rank,  oily,  hard,  and  not  eaten  but. 
in  cafe  of  necefiity.  Yields  an  oil  ufeful  to  preferve  fliips  from 
worms :  its  hind  feet,  as  well  as  its  front  feet,  have  two  (harp 
nails  among  the  toes ;  is  bold,  and  even  voracious ;  is  faid  to 
fcize  young  crocodiles  by  the  tail,  when  in  narrow  pailiiges,  and 
bite  it  off.  Eats  fifh,  and  cracks  the  largeft  fliell-fiOi :  fights 
hard  when  attacked. 

The  Hawksbill  is  the  l^aft,  and  has  a  long  and  fmall  mouth. 
The  flerti  of  this  is  often  dangerous  eating ;  but  the  (hell  fup- 
pjics  the  tortoife-fliell,  of  which  fuch  variety  of  beautiful  trinkets 
f^  made  :  the  fhells  of  other  turtles  are  porous  j  but  this  is  firm, 

and 
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and,  when  polilhcd,  is  beaulifully  marbled :  they  generally  weigh 
three  or  four  pounds ;  fometimes  fix  or  eight  pounds.  The  (hell 
confifts  commonly  of  thirteen  leaves,  or  plates,  placed  like  flates 
on  the  roofs  of  houfes,  of  which  eight  are  flat,  and  five  hollow ; 
the  border  has  twenty-five.  They  are  raifed  and  taken  oflF  by 
means  of  fire  made  under  the  ftiell,  after  the  flefli  is  taken  out : 
as  foon  as  the  heat  afFeSs  the  leaves,  they  ftart'from  the  ribs, 
and  are  eafily  raifed  with  the  point  of  a  knife:  being  fcraped  and 
poliflied  on  both  fides,  they  become  beautifully  tranfparent ;  or 
eafily  take  any  fo**-m,  by  making  them  foft  and  pliant  in  warm 
water,  and  then  fc rowing  them  in  a  mould,  like  a  medal :  how- 
ever, the  fliell  is  moft  bcautifiil  before  it  undergoes  this  laft  ope- 
ration. 

Is  found  in  Afia  as  well  as  America ;  lays  its  eggs  rather  in 
gravel  than  fand :  when  turned  on  its  back,  can  recover  its 
feet. 

The  Great  Mi-diterranean  Turtle,  which  fhould 
rather  be  called  the  leather-coated  turtle^  from  its  covering,    is 
from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  and  from  fix  to  nine  hundred  pounds 
weight ',  but  is  unfit  for  food,  and  fometimes  poifoiious.     The 
feel),  which  is  a  tou;2,h  ftrong  integument,  refe:nbling  a  hide,  is 
unfit  for  fervice.     One  of  thcfe,  taken  in  1 729,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  was  of  enormous  iliv:-^*!  .  r:nd,  by  its  Struggles,  in- 
volved in  the  nets,  it  iippcarcd  ai  /:rit  terrible  to  the  fifhermen ; 
but,  finding  it  impotent,  they  dragged  ic  on  fbore,  where  it  made 
a  moft  horrible  bellowing,  which,  v^hen  they  began  to  kill  it  with 
their  ^afts,  was  to  be  heard  at  half  a  mile's  diftance.  They  were 
ftill  farther  intimidated  by  its  naufeous  and  peft:ilcntial  breach, 
which  fo  powerfully  affl^£lcd  them,  that  they  were  near  famtino-. 
This  turtle  wanted  but  four  inches  of  eight  feet  long,  two  feet 
broad  :  its  fliell  refembled  leather,  and,  it  is  faid,  it  had  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  one  rank  behind  another,  like  thofe  of  a  fhark  ;  its 
feet  alfo  wanted  claws  :  the  tail  was  quite  difcngfia:ed  from  the 
fhell,  fifteen  inch:s  long,  more  refeinbling  that  of  a  quadruped 
than  a  tortoife.     l"wo  or  three  have  been  takeri  on  the  coafts  of 
Cornwall,  in  the  year  1756,  the  largcft  of  which  weighed  ei2:ht 
hundred  pounds. 

One,  moft  pro'oably  of  this  kind,  was  caught  about  thirty 
years  ago  near  Scarborough,  an.i  a  good  df.al  of  company  was 
invited  to  feaft  un  .n  it ;  a  gentlcmaji,  who  was  oneof  theguefts, 
told  the  company  that  it  was  a  ivleditcrranean  turtle,  and  not 
wholefome  ;  but  a  \^c':\oi\  who  was  willing  to  fatisfy  his  appe-. 
tite  at  the  riik  of  his  life,  cat  of  it :  he  was  foized  with  a  violent 
vomiting  and  purging  ;  but  his  conftitutlon  overpowered  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  poifon. 

Of 


Of    LIZARDS; 

This  tribe  is  the  moft  numerous  of  thofe  which  form  the  or- 
der of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  exceeding  fifty  fpecies.  They  may 
eafily  be  diftinguiflied  from  others,  by  not  having  a  (hell,  as  tor- 
toifes,  yet  having  a  tail,  which  frogs  and  toads  have  not :  they 
are  clothed  with  fcales,  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  or  tubercles,  more  or 
lefs  prominent.  The  forms  and  dimenfions  of  their  tail  vary 
greatly;  infome  round,  in  others  flat)  in  fome  extremely  long, 
in  others  very  fliort  With  refpecft  to  fize,  no  clafs  has  its  ranks 
fo  bppolite,  from  the  fmall  camelion,  an  inch  long,  to  the  alliga- 
tor of  the  river  Amazons,  above  twenty-feven  feet.  They  arc 
found  of  a  hundred  different  hues,  green,  blue,  red,  chefnut,  yel- 
low, fpotted,  flreaked,  and  marbled.  The  lizard  would  often 
pleafe  by  its  colours ;  but  there  is  fomething  in  the  animal's  fi- 
gure, counterafting  the  brilliancy  of  its  fcales,  or  the  variety  of 
its  ipots,  giving  an  air  of  exquifite  venom,  or  great  malignity. 
The  figure  of  thefe  animals  is  not  lefs  various  ;"  fometimes  fwollen 
in  the  belly,  fometimes  at  the  throat,  fometimes  with  a  fet  of 
fpines  on  the  back,  fometimes  with  teeth,  fometimes  withoUt^ 
fome  venomous,  others  harmlefs,  or  philanthropic  ;  fome  are  vi- 
viparous, fome  oviparous ;  fome  bring  forth  fmall  fpawn,  like 
fifnes ;  the  larger  kinds  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun :  the  falamanders  come  forth  alive,  perfect 
and  aftive  ;  but  thofe  bred  in  water,  and,  as  we  fuppofe,  from 
fpawn,  fiifFer  a  very  confiderable  change  in  their  form :  they  are 
produced  with  an  external  Ikin  or  covering,  that  fometimes  in- 
clofes  their  feet,  and  gives  them  a  ferpentine  appearance  :  to  this 
falfe  ikin  fins  are  added,  above  and  below  the  tail,  that  ferve  the 
animal  for  fwimming ;  but  when  the  falfe  fkin  drops  off,  thefe 
drop  alfo;  and  then  the  Mzard,  with  its  four  feet,  is  completely 
formed,  and  forfakes  the  water. 

They  may  he  diftlnguiftied  into  the  larger  kind,  or  croco- 
diles, &c.  with  flatted  tails  ;  the  guanos,  which  have  fpines 
on  their  backs  ;  the  green  or  common  lizard  kind,  whole  tails  arc 
round,  and  their  bellies  fcaly ;  then  thofe  which  have  fcaly  feet, 
thofe  which  have  only  three  fingers,  and  thofe  with  wings  ;  after 
which,  thofe  properly  known  by  the  name  of  Salamanders, 

All  have  many  points  of  fimilitude,  in  figure  aid  colour ;  the 

whole  tribe  is  eafily  diflinguifhed,  and  flrongly  mai*ked.     All 

5  have 
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have  four  (hort  legs  ;  tails  almoft  a^thick  as  the  body  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  generally  tapering.  All  are  amphibious,  axid  formed 
mterndly  like  the  tortoife. 


THE    CROCODILE. 

True  crocodiles  have  five  fingers  to  their  front  feet,  four  to 
the  hind  feet,  which  are  membraned,  and  nails  only  to  the  three 
interior  toes  of  each  foot.  They  have  four  glands,  which  fur- 
nifli  a  ftrong  mulky  fmell. 

To  view  this  animal  in  all  its  terrors,  of  an  enormous  fize,  in 
furprifing  numbers,  and  committing  unceafing  devaftations,  we 
inuft  explore  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Africa  aiid  America,  die 
banks  of  thofe  immenfe  rivers  that  roll  through  extenfive  wv&eSp 
the  midft  of  marfliy  lakes,  and  drowned  favannahs,  and  -among 
the  banian  trees  of  their  fides,  where  arts  have  never  pefnetratec^ 
where  force  only  makes  diftinftion,  and  the  moft  poweffal  ^Ixert 
their  ftrength  with  moft  confidence  and  fecurity.  In  the  river 
Amazons,  or  the  river  Niger,  they  are  found  in  hundreds,  from 
eight^n  to  twenty-feven  feet  long,  lying  as  clofeas  a  raft  of  tim- 
ber upon  one  of  our  ftreams :  they  are  here  covered  with  mud  ; 
they  indolently  bafk  on  the  furface,  undifturbed  at  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  fi nee,  from  repeated  trials  of  their  ftrengdi,  they 
find  none  beyond  their  power  to  fubdue. 

Of  this  terrible  animal  there  are  three  kinds  ;  the  Green  Cro- 
codile, Cayman,  or  Alligator  (for  in  figure  and  nature  thefe  are 
the  fame)  the  Black  Crocodile,  and  that  of  the  Ganges. 

This  animal  is  fometimes  found  thirty  feet  long ;  its  moft 
tifual  length  is  eighteen  or  twenty.  In  one  of  this  length,  the 
tail  exceeds  five  feet,  the  head  and  neck  near  three  feet,  the  cir- 
cumference five  feet.  The  fore  legs  refemble  the  arms  of  a 
man,  both  within  and  without ;  have  five  fingers,  of  a  conical 
figure.  The  hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  and  paw,  two  fert 
two  inches  ;  the  paws,  from  the  joint  to  the  extremity  of  the 
longeft  claws,  ten  inches :  of  the  four  toes,  three  have  large 
claws,  the  longeft  two  inches  5  thefe  toes  are  united  by  a  mem- 
brane, like  thofe  of  a  duck,  but  much  thicker.  The  head  i^ 
long,  a  little  rifmg  at  the  top,  the  reft  flat,  efpecially  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  jaws,  covered  by  a  fkin,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
Ikull  and  jaws.  The  fkull  is  rough  and  unequal :  about  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  two  bony  crefl^,  two  inches  hish  ;  the 

fku^l 
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ikull  between  thefe  is  proof  againft  a  muiket  ball.  The  «ye  is 
very  fmalli  and  fo  placed  in  its  orbit,  that  the  out\yard  part,  when 
the  lid  is  clofed,  is  only  an  inch  long,  running  parallel  to  the 
opening  of  the  jaws  ;  has  a  double  lid,  one  within  and  one  with* 
out ;  tluit  within,  like  the  nicStitating  membrane  of  birds,  folds  in 
the  great  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  is  tranfparent:  the. iris  large,  in 
proportion  to  the  eyes ;  yellowifli  grey;  the  eyes  fparkling,  and 
near  each  other,  placed  obliquely.  Above  the  eye  is  the  ear,  not 
unlike  in  form  to  a  brow.  The  nofe  is  in  the  middle  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  hear  its  extremity,  perfe£Uy  round  and  flat>  two  inches 
in  diameter^  of  a  black,  (oft,  fpongy  fubftance,  not  unlike  the 
nofe  of  a  dog.  The  jaws  feem  to  (hut  one  within  the  other ;  the 
under  jaw  only  moves,  and  only  with  a  ftraight  down  motion  ; 
twenty-feven  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  fometimes  thirty- 
fix  ;  fifteen  in  the  lower,  fometimes  thirty^  with  feveral  void 
fpaces  between  them  ;  thick  at  the  bottom,  fharp  at  the  pointy 
of  different  fizes,  except  ten  large  hooked  ones,  fix  of  which  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  four  in  the  upper :  the  mouth  fifteen  inches- 
long,  nine  in  breadth,  opens  beyond  the  ears ;  could  eafily  take 
in  the  body  of  a  man.  The  body  a  dark  brown  on  the  upper 
party  a  whitifh  citron  below,  with  large  fpots  of  both  colours  on 
the  fides.  From  the  fhoulders  to  the  tail  a  covering  of  large 
icales,  fquare,  fifty-two  in  number ;  thofe  near  the  tail  not  fo 
diick  as  the  reft.  The  creature  has  all  over  it  a  coat  of  armour,  but 
not  every  where  proof  againft  a  mufket  ball,  efpecially  under  the 
belly.  The  gullet  large :  the  tongue  a  thick,  fpongy,  foft  flefh, 
ftrongly  conneded  to  die  lower  jaw  by  a  membrane  which  covers 
it,  and  which  is  pierced  in  feveral  places.  Sixty-two  joints  in 
the  back'bone,  which,  though  very  clofely  umted,  have  fuffi- 
cient  play  to  enable  the  animal  to  bend  like  a  bow  to  the  right 
and  the  left. 

The  ftrength  of  every  part  of  the  crocodile  is  very  great ;  the 
fpine  is  jointed  in  the  firmeft  manner ;  the  mufcles  of  the  legs 
are  vi0;orous  and  ftrong  ;  its  teeth  are  (harp,  numerous,  and  for- 
midable ;  its  claws  Ion;  and  tenacious :  but  its  principal  inftru- 
ment  of  deftruftion  is  the  tail ;  with  a  fingle  blow  of  this,  it  has 
often  overturned  a  canoe,  and  feized  on  the  poor  favage,  its  Con- 
ductor. 

Such  is  this  formidable  animal,  the  terror  of  the  moft  naviga- 
ble rivers ;  in  fome  places  lying  hours  and  days,  ftretched  in  the 
fun,  motionlefs  >  fo  that  one  not  ufed  to  them,  might  miftake 
them  for  trunks  of  trees,  covered  with  a  rough  and  dry  bark ; 
but  the  miftake  would  foon  be  fatal,  if  not  prevented ;  for  the 
torpid  animal,  at  the  approach  of  any  living  thing,  darts  on  it 
with  inftant  fwiftnefs,  and  drags  it  to  the  bottom.     JDuring  inun  - 
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dationS)  they  foEnetimes  enter  cottages,  and  feize  the  firft  animal 
they  meet  with.  There  have  been  examples  of  tfaeir  taking  a 
man  out  of  a  canoe,  in  the  fight  of  his  companions,  without  the 
poffibility  of  aififtance  being  given  him. 

The  crocodile  feldom,  except  when  prefled  by  hunger,  or  in- 
tent on  depofiting  its  eggs,  leaves  the  water.  Its  ufual  method 
is  to  float  on  the  furface,  its  nofe  above  the  water,  and  feize  what- 
ever comes  widiin  its  reach :  if  this  method  f^ls,  it  goes  clofer 
to  the  bank,  and  there  wauts,  covered  among  the  fedges,  in  ex- 
pedadon  of  fome  animal  coming  to  drink :  it  feizes  the  ridim 
with  a  fpring)  and  bounds  very  faft  for  fo  unwieldy  aft  aninud ; 
tiien  drags  its  prey  into  the  water,  and  finks  with  it  to  the  blot- 
tom :  if  the  creature  the  crocodile  has  furprifed  efcapes,  the  ty- 
rant purfues  with  all  its  force,  and  often  feizes  it  a  fecond  time, 
efpecially  if  the  road  be  ftraight  and  level.  Often  the  crocodile 
feizes  a  creature  as  formidable  as  itfelf,  and  meets  with  a  Hiofi: 
defperate  refiftance.  We  are  told  of  frequent  combats  betwcei^ 
the  crocodile  and  tigers :  the  iiiftant  they  are  feized,  they  turn 
wth  tbe  greateft  agility,  and  force  their  claws  into  the  crocodile's 
eyes,  while  he  plunges  with  his  fierce  antagonift  into  the  river : 
there  they  continue  to  flruggle  for  fome  time,  till  at  laft  the  tiger 
is  drowned. 

We  are  aflured,  by  Labat,  that  a  negro,  with  no  other  weapon 
Hnxi  a  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  round 
wiljha  cow-hide,  ventures  boldly  to  attack  thisanfmal  in  its  own 
clement.  As  foon  as  he  approaches  the  crocodile,  he  prefents  bis 
left  arm,  which  the  animal  (wallows  moft  greedily ;  but  flicking 
in  his  throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  him  feveral  ftabs  under  the 
neck ;  the  water  alfo  getting  in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  in- 
voluntarfly  open,  the  creature  is  (bon  bloated  and  expires.  In 
Siam,  it  is  taken  by  throwing  three  or  four  ftrong  nets  acrofs  a 
river :  when  firft  taken,  it  employs  the  tail,  which  is  the  grand 
inftrument  of  ftrength,  with  great  force ;  but  after  many  unfuc- 
cefsful  ftruggles,  it  is  at  laft  exhaufted ;  the  natives  approach 
in  beats,  and  pierce  him  in  the  tender  parts,  till  he  is  weakened 
with  lofs  of  blood  ;  then  they  tie  up  his  mouth,  faften  his  head 
to  his  tail,  bending  it  like  a  bow,  and  tie  his  feet  to  the  top  of  his 
back.  Thus  brought  into  fubjeftion,  or  bred  up  young,  he  is  ufed 
to  entertain  the  great  men  of  the  Eaft  ;  is  often  managed  like  a 
horfe  ;  a  curb  is  put  into  his  mouth,  which  the  rider  direfts  at 
pleafure. 

In  Egypt,  and  other  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  civi- 
lized, and  the  rivers  frequented,  this  animal  is  folitary  and  fear- 
ful. Far  from  attacking  a  man,  it  finks,  at  his  approach,  with 
precipitation.     In  fome  places,  inftead  of  being  formidable,  is 

not 
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not  only  inoil^five,  but  cherifbed.  In  the  river  San  Domingo, 
the  crocodiles  are  quiet  and  gentle ;  the  children  play  with  theo^i 
and  ride  about  on  their  backs  ;  fometimes  evea  beat. them  witbn 
out  receiving  injury.  The  inhabitants  are  very  careful  of  this 
breed,  and  confider  them  as  harmlefs  domeftics. 

Crocodiles'  flefli  is  at  beft.very  bad  tough  eating;  but,  unlefs 
the  mufk-bags  be  feparated,  it  is  infupportable.  The  negroes 
themfelves  cannot  well  digeil  the  flefh  ;  but  a  crocodile's  egg  is 
a  moft  delicate  morfel  to  diem. 

They  breed  near  frefh  waters-  To  depofit  her  brood,  the  fe- 
male always  pitches  on  an  extend ve  fandy  fhore,  fhelving  to  the 
-water,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  accefs,  and  near  the  edge 
of  the  ftream,  that  the  young  may  have  a  fhorter  way  to  the' wa-» 
ter^  The  prefcnce  of  a  man,  a  beail,  or  a  bird,  deters  her  atti^U 
lin^e,  and  (he  infallibly  returns :  if  all  is  (afe,  fhe  begins  hy 
fcratching  up  the  iand  with  her  fore-paws,  and  making  a  hole 
pretty  deep ;  there  (he  depofits  her  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  ^  tenhi$-f 
ball,  covered  with  a  tough  white  fkin,  like  parchment.  Lays 
twice  or  thrice,  at  fome  days'  interval,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  eggs  at  each  laying :  begins  in  April.  She  covers  them 
clofe  up  in  the  fand,  and  they  are  vivified  by  the  heat  of  the  fun 
in  about  thirty  days;  the  young  crocodile  is  folded  on  it^f  in 
the  egg,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long :  they  quickly  ay^i} 
tfiemielves  of  their  liberty,  and  run  to  the  water,  where  the  whole 
brood  is  fcattered  into  different  parts.  By  far  the  greateft  num« 
ber  are  deftroyed,^  not  only  by  voracious  fiflics,  but  by  old  croco^ 
diles  preflTed  with  hunger ;  the  reft  find  f;ifety  in  their  agility  or 
their  minutenefs. 

The  eggs  of  this  animal  are  eagerly  fought  by  every  beafl  and 
bird  of  prey ;  including  monkies,  and  feveral  kinds  of  water- 
birds.  The  ichneumon  was  deified  by  the  ancients  for  its  fuc- 
cefs  in  deftroying  thei^  eggs  :  at  prcfent  the  vulture,  called  Gal- 
linazo,  is  their  moft  prevailine  enemy:  hiding  in  the  thick 
branches  of  the  trees,  that  (hade  the  banlcs  of  the  river,  they 
watch  the  female  in  filence,  and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs 
without  interruption.  When  fhe  has  retired,  flocking  all  toge- 
ther on  the  hidden  treafure,  they  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour 
them  in  much  lefs  time  than  they  were  depofited. 

Thofe  between  the  tropics  are  lively  the  whole  year;  thofe 
diftant  from  them  are  more  or  lefs  torpid  in  winter. 

The  crocodile  lives,  probably,  much  above  a  hundred  years,  as 
it  does  not  attain  its  full  growth  under  thirty. 

The  bla£k  crocodile  is  found  in  the  river  of  Senegal ;  its  fnout 
is  longer  than  the  fornjer ;  its  manners  and  ferocity  yet  more  fa- 
vage, 
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The  Crocodile  of  the  Ganges  refembles  the  firft  in  colour  |  itsi 
jaws  arc  very  long  and  narroW)  its  teeth  more  n^a:)erpuS|  i^ 
QUinncrs  much  the  fame. 


f  1 


The    WHIP-TAIL 

Is  fo  named,  not  from  the  refcmblance  of  its  tail  to  a  whip  in 
form,  but  in  motion,  vibrating  very  rapidly.  This  lizard  inha- 
bits the  hot  climates  in  America,  particularly  Peru :  is  often  fen 
veral  feet  in  length  :  hh  tail  is  fomewhat  dentilated  on  the  fides^ 
and  flatted :  its  feet  nvcmbraned,  like  the  crocodile,  but  he  has 
five  toes  to  each  foot.  One,  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  drives  off 
invaders,  by  beating  them  violently  with  his  tail,  which  he  ihakes 
Kkcawhip, 


The  FORKED.TONGUED  LIZARD 

Has  often  been  miftaken  for  a  young  crocodile,  or  cayman^ 
which  he  greatly  refembles  in  general,  from  having  a  large 
throat,  tubercles  on  the  back,  and  a  flatted  tail :  colour  deep  ruf- 
ty  yellow,  mingled  with  greenilh  ;  but  he  has  five  toes  to  each 
foot,  and  they  are  not  membraned,  but  very  mqch  feparated  from 
each  other;  each  having  alfo  a  nail,  ftiarp  and  crooked.  His 
tongue  being  divided,  and  extremely  mobile,  gives  him  a  refem- 
blance  to  ferpents :  in  the  rapid  motions  of  his  tail  he  refembles 
the  whip- tail,  by  which  name  he  has  fometimes  been  called*  In- 
habits South-America  :  is  capable  of  climbing  trees,  by  its  toes 
being  feparated :  is  fond  of  water,  but  frequents  the  woods,  an^ 
there  preys.     Its  flefli  is  good  to  eat,  and  its  eggs  fought  after, 


The    iguana. 

The  iguana  may  be  known  at  once  by  a  large  protuberant 
fkin  beneath  his  throat,  and  by  a  range  of  elevated  fpines  ^yhich 
runs  down  his  back,  and  part  of  his  throat,  formed  of  very  lono- 
and  fharp  fcales,  placed  vertically  ;  highcft  on  the  back,  and  gra- 
dually diminifhing  to  the  tail,  which  is  round.     The  iguana  is 
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^m  five  to  feven  feet  long ;  the  body  about  as  thick  as  one's 
thigh ;  the  (kin  of  the  body,  tail,  and  feet,  is  covered  with  fmall 
fcales  ;  thofe  of  the  head  extremely  polifhed  and  luftrous.  The 
eyes  are  large,  feem  but  half  opened,  except  when  the  animal  is 
ai>gry ;  then  they  appear  large  and  fparkling  :  the  opening  for 
the  ear  is  large :  both  jaws  are  full  of  very  ftiiirp  teeth  5  the  bite 
is  dangerous,  though  not  venomous,  for  it  never  lets  loofe  till 
killed,  or  violently  ftruck  on  the  nofe.  The  mah  has  a  Ikin 
hanging  under  his  throat,  which  reaches  down  to  his  breaft ; 
when  difpleafed,  he  puffs  it  up  like  a  bladder.  He  is  one- third 
larger  and  ftronger  than  thp  female.  The  males  are  afli-coloured, 
or  yellow,  mingled  with  screen,  and  the  females  are  often  a  very 
beautiful  green.  The  toes  are  feparated,  five  to  each  foot,  hail^ 
ftrong  and  hooked.  In  the  front  feet,  the  interior  toe  has  but 
one  joint,  the  fecond  two,  the  third  three,  the  fourth  four,  the  fifth 
two;  the  fame  in  the  hind  foot;  but  the  fifth  toe  has  three. 

The  flefli,  efpecially  of  the  females,  is  the  greateft  delicacy  of 
Africa,  America,  or  India:  the  fportfmen  of  thefe  fultry  climate^ 
go  out  to  hunt  the  iguana,  as  we  do  the  pheafant  or  hare,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon,  when  the  great  floods  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates are  paft,  and  vegetation  ftarts  into  univerfal  verdure.  This 
animal  is  the  moft  harmlefs  creature  in  all  the  foreft,  except  when 
defending  its  female.  About  two  months  after  the  clcfe  of  win- 
ter, the  female  quits  the  woods  to  lay  her  eggs  on  the  fands  of 
the  fea-fliore ;  always  an  odd  one,  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five; 
the  fliell  fupple,  like  thofe  of  the  turtle ;  the  contents  whitifli,  no 
glair ;  they  are  thought  of  exquifite  relifli.  It  lives  on  vegeta- 
bles and  ihfeSs,  among  the  trees,  or  fports  in  the  water,  w  ith- 
out  offering  to  offend  ;  there,  having  fed  upon  the  flowers  of  the 
mahoty  and  the  leaves  of  the  mapou^  that  grow  along  the  banks  of 
the  ftream,  it  repofes  on  the  branches  that  hang  over  the  wa- 
ter :  fwims  badly,  folding  its  feet  clofe  to  its  body,  its  tail  only 
moving,  and  driving  it  forward ;  but  on  land  is  fwift.  When  in 
poffeflion  of  a  tree,  feems  confcious  of  fecurity,  and  never  offers 
to  ftir :  there  the  fportfman  finds  it,  and  fattens  a  noofe  round 
ks  neck :  if  the  head  be  placed  fo  that  the  noofe  cannot  readily 
be  fattened,  by  hitting  the  animal  a  blow  on  the  nofe  with  a  ttick, 
it  lifts  the  head,  and  offers  it  in  fome  meafure  to  the  noofe  ;  or  its 
attention  is  caught  by  whiftling,  and  it  lifts  up  its  head,  as  it 
will  if  tickled  by  the  noofe.  May  be  domefticated  :  lives  in  the 
garden  ;  is  aftiye  during  night  5  fees  well  in  obfcurity,  and  eafilv 
catches  noifturnal  infe<fts.  In  walking,  he  often  darts  out  his 
tongue.  He  lives  eafy,  and  becomes  familiar.  Colours  vary 
according  to  climate,  age,  and  fex. 
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THE   BASILISK 

Is  very  far  removed  from  that  imaginary  creature,  whofe  fight 
was  mortal,  and  whofe  fubftituary  reprcfentations  are  made  by 
aulcward  and  extraordinary  contorfions  of  the  Spiny  Ray,  a  fifh 
which  is  no  raonfter,  till  made  fuch  bv  art.  This  lizard  inhabits 
South  America,  has  a  very  high  row  of  creft-like  fcales  down  his 
back,  in  the  form  of  rays,  a  little  feparated  from  each  other ;  he 
lias  alfo  a  kind  of  hood  on  his  head ;  he  lives  among  trees,  climb- 
ing eafily ;  alfo,  by  fwelling  his  hood  with  air,  and  puffing  up 
his  whole  dimenfions,  he  oecomes  much  lighter  than  before  | 
leaps,  and,  as  it  were»  flies  from  branch  to  br^ch ;  the  £ime  ex- 
tenfion  of  bis  parts  he  ufes  when  fwimming*  When  repoied, 
tempering  his  natural  vivacity,  he  feems  pjeafed  widi  being  in- 
ipedted,  and  gently  agitates  his  creft,  raifmgand  falling  it, 'whijch, 
by  the  different  refledions  of  his  fcales,  has  a  pretty  effe<^.  Of- 
ten exceeds  three  feet  long^ 


THE   GALEOTE 

Has  a  creft  from  his  head  to  the  middle  of  his  back,  formed 
of  fcales,  feparate,  large,  thin,  and  pointed :  his  head  is  flat,  very 
broad  behind ;  eyes  large ;  opening  for  the  ears  large ;  the  throat 
a  little  fwelled ;  feet  long,  and  toes  alfo,  which  are  widely  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other :  the  tail  is  tapering,  and  three  times  as 
long  as  the  body.  Is  but  fmall.  Some  are  azure  on  the  back, 
whitifh  on  the  belly.  Found  in  Afia,  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  Ara- 
bia, and  Spain.  Lives  in  the  houfes,  on  the  roofs  ;  feeds  on  fpi- 
ders,  and  fome  fay  on  young  rats,  and  fights  with  fmall  fjrpents, 
as  do  many  other  lizards. 


THE    GREY    LIZARD 

Is  the  gentleft,  moft  innocent,  and  mod:  uref?.:!  of  its  kind  ;   is 
the  moft  common  alfo.  Its  motions  are  lively,  and  its  courfe  rapid. 
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lb  fond  of  die  heat  of  the  fun ;  is  not  afraid  of  man,  nor  fliuns 
iiim,  but  looks  at  him ;  yd  at  the  leaft  noife  is  frighted,  and  dif- 
app^i^  Has  five  toes  to  each  foot:  his  back  is  grey,  with 
wnttiAi  fpots,  and  has  three  long  ftreaks,  of  almoft  black,  run- 
ning down  it ;  his  belly  is  greenilh,  changing  to  blue ;  his  throat 
has  a  kind  of  collar,  of  feven  gold-coloured  fcales ;  his  belly  is 
covered  with  fcales,  larger  than  thofe  on  the  upper  parts,  form-^ 
ing  crofs  bands,  five  or  fix  inches  long.  Does  not  bite  whea 
taken,  but  ibon  becomes  familiar.  Was  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Friend  of  Man.  Its  tail  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  body^ 
i^>6tted  black  and  white,  very  fragile,  but  fometimes  re^Jhoots  a  part 
mutilated.     Feeds  on  infe£^s,  efpecially  thofe  whidi  infefl  the 

Erden  or  the  field ;  to  feize  them,  darts  its  tongue,  which  i$ 
ge,  forked,  and  has  little  afperities,  fcarce  fenfible,  yet  enough 
to  hold  its  winged  prey.  Can  live  long  without  food :  is  torpid 
in  cold  weather.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  warmeft  ex- 
{K)fure ;  they  are  round,  fcarce  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  arc 
hatdied  by  the  warmth  of  the  atmofphere.  This  lizard  quits  his 
ikin,  after  his  awaking  from  fleep,  and  alfo  before  he  enters  On 
his  torpid  ftate. 


THE    GREEN    LIZARI) 

Is  confidered,  by  Linn^us,  as  a  variety  of  the  grey,  but  is 
much  larger,  and  more  fhowy  in  its  colours,  which  appear  iii 
perfeftion  when  it  has  acquired  its  new  covering  in  fpring.  In 
the  hot  countries,  is  fometimes  thirty  inches  long ;  is  of  the  fame 
gende  manners  as  the  former. 


THE   CAME LEON 

Is  a  very  extraordinary  animal ;  is  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
inches  long  5  delights  to  fit  on  trees,  being  afraid  of  ferpents, 
from  which  it  is  unable  to  efcape  on  the  ground;  is  very  gentle 
and  inoffenfive,  but  faid  to  be  always  fearful  or  angry ;  which 
report  is  probably  unfounded. 

The  head  is  flat  at  top>  and  on  the  fides  :  two  rifings  origi- 
nate from  the  nofe,  pafs  immediately  over  the  ?yes,  and  unite  be- 
hind the  head,  where  they  meet  a  third  coming  from  its  fummit, 
and  two  others  coming  from  the  chaps.  The  neck  is  (hort ;  the 
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noftrils  are  at  the  end  of  the*  muzzle :  the  mouth  iS  oftol  fd 
clofely  (hut,  that  the  reparation  of  the  lips  is  fcardely  dilcernible. 
Kn  opening  is  found  for  the  ears;  its  hearing,  therefore,  very 
imperfed  :  has  no  teeth,  but  bony  ridges )  the  lips  divide  be* 
yond  the  jaws  ;  the  tongue  refcmbles  an  earth-worm,  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  ending  in  a  kind  of  thick  knot,  hollow,  attached  to 
a  kind  of  fpike,  which  enters  into  its  cavity,  and  which  it  Jheaths^ 
when  drawn  on  to  it ;  it  has  a  vifcous  liquid,  which  holds  fiiea 
and  other  infe£ts,  on  which  the  cameleon  feeds ;  this  he  darts 
rapidly.  Can  live  long  (alinoft  a  year,  fay  fome)  without  eat- 
ing. He  has  no  voice*  but  a  kind  of  hifs  when  furprifed.  The 
eyes  ftand  out  of  the  head ;  they  have  a  fingle  eye-lid,  (bagreened 
like  the  reft,  attached  to  the  eye,  and  following  its  motion, 
through  a  crevice  in  which  the  fight  of  the  eye  appears  ;  it  is 
of  a  Ihining  brown,  and  round  it  is  a  little  circle  Of  a  gold  colour : 
the  animal  often  moves  one  eye,  when  the  other  is  at  reft ; 
fometimes  one  will  look  dire(ftly  forward,  the  other  backward ; 
one  upward,  the  other  downward.  Has  five  very  long  toes  on 
each  foot;  nails  ftrong  and  hooked ;  thefkin  of  tlie  legs  extends 
to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and  unites  them  together,  yet  fo  that  they 
are  divided  into  two  parcels,  one  of  three  toes,  the  other  two ;  in 
the  front  foot,  the  exicrior  parcel  has  the  two  toes ;  in  the  hind 
foot,  the  interior  has  the  two  toes.  He  is  not  fond  of  water ; 
but  by  this  conformation  of  his  feet,  he  cafily  gripes  fmall 
branches  of  trees  :  for  his  farther  fecurity,  his  tail  is  prehenfile, 
and  ferves  as  a  fifth  hand.  When  he  changes  place,  and  at- 
tempts to  defcend  from  an  eminence,  he  moves  with  the  utmoft 
Srecaution,  advancing  one  leg  very  deliberately  before  the  other, 
ill  fecuring  himfelf,  by  holding  whatever  he  can  grafp  with  his 
taiL 

The  head  of  a  large  cameleon  is  two  inches  long ;  from  thence 
to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  four  or  five ;  the  tail  five  inches, 
the  feet  two  and  a  half :  the  body  differs  in  thiciLncfs  at  different 
times;  fometimes,  from  the  back  to  the  belly,  it  is  two  inches; 
Ibmetinies  but  one  j  for  the  cameleon  can  expand  or  contract 
itfclf  at  plcafare,  not  only  throughout  the  back  and  belly,  but 
alfo  the  legs  and  tail.  It  is  often  thus  blown  up  for  two  hours 
together  ;  then  it  becomc^^  Icfs  and  lefs,  infenfibly ;  for  the  dila- 
tation is  always  more  quick  and  vinble  than  the  contradlion.  In 
its  contradtcd  ftate,  the  animal  appears  extremely  lean  ;  the  fpine 
of  the  back  fcems  fharp,  and  all  the  ribs  may  be  counted ;  the 
tendons  of  the  legs  and  arms  may  be  feen  very  diftindU/.  This 
method  of  puffing  itfclf  up  is  fihiilar  to  that  of  pigeons,  whofc 
crops  arc  fometimes  greatly  diftended  with  air.  1  he  cameleon 
has  a  power  of  driving  the  air  it  breathes  from  its  lungs  over 

every 


ewrjr  ptrt  of  the  body,  taiK  and  legs^  betweeh  ttie  ftiil  and 
mufcks ;  the  mufcles  themfclves  arc  never  fwoln.  The  (kin  is 
very  cold  to  die  touch  ;  and  though  the  animal  feems  fo  lean^ 
there  is  no  feeling  the  beating  of  the  heart.  The.flfin  is  ftrewed 
with  litde  rifingSj  and  has  a  grain  not  unlike  (hagreen,  but  veiy 
foftj  becaufe  each  eminence  is  as  fmooth  as  if  it  were  poli(he(K 
Some  of  thefe  little  protuberances  are  as  large  as  a"  pin's  head,  on 
the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail ;  but  on  the  fhoiilders  and  head 
they  are  of  an  oval  figuVe,  and  a  little  larger  ;  thofe  under  the 
throat  are  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet,  trom  the  lower  lip  to 
the  breaft.  .      . 

The  colour  of  all  thefe  eminences,  when  the   cameleon 
is  at  reft,  in  a  fliady  place,    is  of  a  blueifh  grey,  and  the 
fpace  between  is  of  a  pale  red  and  yellow.     But  when  the 
animal   is  removed  into  the  fun,   the  whole  fur&ce  of  the 
fkin  foon  feems  to  imbibe  the  rays  of  light ;  and  its  ficnpie 
colouring  changes  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  hues.    Wherever 
the  light  comes  on  the  body,  it  is  of  a  tawny  brown ;  but 
that  part  of  the  (kin  on  which  the  fun  does  not  mine,  changes 
into  feveral  brighter  colours,  pale  yellow,  or  vivid  crimfon^ 
which  form  fpots  of  the  ftze  of  half  one's  finger :  fome  «f  thefe 
defcend  from  the  fpine  half  way  down  die  back ;  and  others  ap-^ 
pear  on  the  fides,  arms,  and  tail.     When  the  fun  is  withdrawn, 
or  in  the  (hade,  the  original  grey  colour  returns  by  degrees,  and 
covers  all  the  body.  ^  Sometimes  the  animal  becomes  all  over 
fpotted  with  brown  fpots  of  a  greenifh  caft.    When  it  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  white  linen  cloth  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  na« 
t^ral  colour  becomes  much  lighter;  but  not  quite  white,  as 
fome  authors  have  pretended.     The  caufe  of  thefe  fpots  is  by 
fome  thought  to  be  feary  or  heat,  agitating  its  humours ;  for  in 
the  cold  they  are  lefs  vivid,  and  when  dead  very  pale :  others 
think  die  animal  is  fubje<Sl  to  a  kind  of  jaundice  and  thefe  are 
effeaed  by  its  bile. 

Le  Bruyn,  during  his  flay  at  Smyrna,  bought  feveral,  and 
kept  four  in  a  cage,  permitting  them  at  times  to  run  about  the 
houfe.  The  frem  fea-breeze  feemed  to  give  them  moft  fpirits 
and  vivacity ;  they  opened  their  mouths  to  take  it  in  ;  he  never 
perceived  that  they  eat  any  thing,  e^ccept  now  and  dien  a  fly, 
which  they  took  half  an  hour  to  fwallow  s  he  obferved  their  co- 
lour often  to  change,  three  or  four  times  fucceffively,  without 
being  able  to  find  out  any  caufe  for  fuch  alteradons ;  their  com- 
mon colour  he  found  to  be  grey,  or  rather  a  pale  moufe-colour ; 
but  its  moft  frequent  changes  were  into  a  beautiful  green,  fpot- 
ted  with  yellow :  fometimes  the  animal  was  marked  over  with 
dark  brown ;  and  this  often  changed  into  a  lighter  brown» 
$pme  colours,  however,  it  never  afTumes ;  but  moftly  affeds 
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tMe  neceflscry  to  its  prdervatibn ;  fuch  as  the  green  of  trees, 
their  bark,  &c.  where  it  lies  concealed  hj  its  clofe  fimilarity* 

Lays  nine  to  twelve  eggs,  oval  and  or  fupple  (hell.  Inliabits 
all  hot  countries,  Mexico,  Africa,  Ceylon,  &c.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Senegal,  and  the  Gambia,  is  die  objedl  of  veneration : 
the  Negroes  do  not  kilt  them  ;  but  when  they  are  dead  they'eat 
them.  There  are  fome  fmall  variations  (principally  on  -the 
head)  among  them ;  but  in  general  the  race  is  pretty  uniform. 


The  wood  SLAVER,  or  SPUTATOR, 

Is  a  lizard  of  two  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  half; 
whitiih  under  the  belly,  grey  on  the  body:  ftriped  croflTwife 
with  deep  brown  *,  four  bands  of  this  deep  colour  crofs  the  head 
and  back;  another  fmaller  borders  the  upper  jaw;  fix  others 
fprm  fo  many  rings  round  the  tail.  There  is  no  apparent  open- 
ii^g  foT^e  ears ;  the  tongue  is  broad,  ilat,  and  a  little  divided  at 
the  extremity  :  black  fpots  on  the  fummit  of  the  head,  and  the 
muzzle  ;  the  feet  are  varied  with  grey,  black,  and  white  ^  ■  five 
toes  to  each  foot ;  fcaly  beneath,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  ball  or 
fcaly  fhell,  without  any  fcnfible  nail.  Inhabits  the  hot  countries 
of  America,  in  houfes,  and  carpenters'  yards ;  hurts  nobody,  if 
not  difturbed ;  but  mull:  be  inl'peiSted  with  caution,  as  he  is 
eafily  irritated*  He  runs  along  the  walls,  and  if  frightened  he 
gets  as  near  as' he  can  to  his  enemy,  and  ejefts  againfl  him  a 
kind  of  black  fpittle,  fo  venomous,  that  a  drop  of  it  fwells  the 
part  on  which  it  falls ;  the  fwelllng  is  cured  by  camphorated 
fpirit  of  wine  and  brandy,  which  is  ufed  in  America  againfl  the 
fting  of  fcorpions;  this  fpittle  n)ay  be  feen  gathering  in  the 
corners  of  the  creature's  mouih  fometimes,  when  he  is  angry. 
Seldom  quits  his  hole  but  by  day. 


THE    GECKO 


Is  among  the  moft  extraordinary  animals,  by  the  general  dif- 
fufion  of  its  venom.  In  form,  has  a  flight  relemblance  to  the 
cameleon ;  his  head  almoft  triangular  j  is  large  in  proportion 
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to  hi9  body ;  his  eyes  large,  tongue  flat>  covered  widi  Cnail 
fades,  and  the  top  indented ;  teeth  fharp,  and  fo  ftrohg,  fays 
Bontius,  that  they  make  impreffions  on  the  hardeft  fubftances, 
even  ftecL  This  animal  is  entirely  covered  with  little  warts, 
more  or  iefs  rifing ;  beneath  the  thighs  is  a  row  of  tubercles, 
devated  and  hollow :  the  feet  are  remarkable  by  ovat  fcales, 
more  or  Iefs  indented  in  the  middle,  as  large  as  the  furfaceof  the 
toes,  regularly  difpofed  one  over  another,  like  the  flates  upoii 
hpufes :  has  nails  to  air  its  toes  except  the  firft.  The  tail 
longer  than  the  body,  covered  with  rows  of  fcaly  rings.  Gene- 
ral colour  clear  green,  fpotted  with  fcarlet ;  his  name  imitates 
his  cry,  eipecially  when  rain  is  expefted.  Found  in  Egypt,  In- 
dia, Amboyna,  the  Molucca  Ifles.  Hides  in  half  rotten  trees, 
and  humid  places ;  fometimes  vifits  houfes,  where  he  fpreads 

feneral  conftemation,  and  is  quickly  deftroyed.  Bontius  aiTerts, 
.  is  bite  is  (b  venomous,  that  unlefs  the  part  wounded  be  cut  off, 
or  burnt,  it  is  mortal  in  a  few  hours.  The  touch  of  his  feet  is 
very  dangerous,  and  is  faid  by  fome  to  poifon  provifions  on 
which  he  walks.  Some  think  this  proceed)  from  his  urine, 
which  is  very  corrofive ;  others,  that  it  is  a  fwcat  proceeding 
from  the  hollow  tubercles  beneath  his  thighs ;  his  blood,  and  a 
kind  of  foam  which  ftarts  from  his  mouth,  when  angry,  are  con- 
fidered  as  mortal  venoms,  and  furniih  the  inhabitants  of  Java  a 
poifon  for  their  arrows.  HafTelquift  affirms,  that  the  feet  depolit 
a  poifon ;.  that  the  creatur«  is  fond  of  fubftances  impregnated 
With  (alt,  and,  by  walking  over  them,  leaves  behind  him  a  dan- 

ferous  poifon.  He  faw  at  Cairo  three  women  nearly  killed,  by 
aving  eaten  cheefe  lately  falted,  on  which  the  Gecko  had  de- 
pofited  his  poifon.  He  faw  alfo  one  of  thefe  lizards  run  over 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  endeavoured  to  take  him ;  where  he 
had  trodden,  was  covered  with  little  puftules,  rednefs,  heat,  and 
fome  pain,  like  netde-ftings.  It  may  be  that  this  (Quality  varies 
according  to  climate,  feafon,  &c.  In  the  night  this  lizard 
croaks  fomewhat  like  a  frog,  which  difcovers  his  approach* 
After  rain,  he  comes  out  of  his  retreat ;  walks  flowly ;  eats  ants 
^nd  worms.  The  female  lays  oval  eggs ;  covers  them  fome^ 
what  with  earth,  and  the  fun  hatches  them.  Is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Tockeie  of  Siam.     Exceeds  a  fpot  in  leijgth. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  lizards  not  unlike  this  in  form  j 
^ut  whether  in  manners  alfo,  accounts  have  not  deterinined. 

The    S"  E  P  S, 

The  Seps  muft  be  clofely  examined,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from, 
jSferpent }  as  the  opening  for  its  ears  is  icarcely  difcoverable,  nor 
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its  legs.  Eyes  fmall.  The  feps  feems  to  maker  one  in  A^t 
particular  group  which  feparates  the  lizard  from,  the  ierpent 
racCf  It  has  four  legs  like  the  lizard,  but  very  fhort^  under  an 
inch,  fometimes  fcarce  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  ;  and  a  long  flender 
l>ody,  which  it  rolls  round  on  itfeli^  like  the  ferpent.  '  The  fore 
legs  are  very  near  the  head  ;  the.  hind  legs  are  placed  far  back- 
ward ;  the  animal  moves  them  brifklv,  and  perhaps  with  advan- 
tage. They  have  three  toes.  Thefe  animals  are  found  two  or 
three  feet  Ions,  with  a  large  head  and  pointed  (hout.  The  whole 
body  is  covered  with  quadrangular  fcales ;  and  the  belly  is  white, 
mixed  with  blue.  It  has  four  crooked  teeth ;  al(b  a  very  iharp- 
pointed  tail,  vi^ich,  however,  infii61;s  no  wound.  On  tne  back, 
two  ftreaks  of  a  lightier  colour,  bordered  on  each  fide  with  a  thin 
blacker  ftreak. 

Inhabits  Italy,  France,  &k:.  It  is  viviparous,  fifteeiv  young 
ones  havinv  been  taken  alive  out  of  its  belly.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  bear  a  ftrong  affinity  to  the  viper,  and  fome  think  its 
bite  may  be  dangerous. 
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THE    CHALCIDE 


Al»PRO ACHES  yet  nearer  to  ferpents,  in  form,  than  the  feps: 
longer  in  body ;  no  opening  for  the  ears ;  legs  very  fhort ;  its 
fcales  placed  ring  wife  on  its  body ;  each  ring  fepairated  by  a 
little  gutter,  as  well  on  the  body  as  the  tail ;  the  head  refembles 
the  feps ;  three  toes  to  each  foot  i  inhabits  hot  countries ;  might 
have  been  thought  the  immediate  link  that  unites  the  lizard  to  the 
ferpent  clafs,  had  not  fome  hiped  reptiles  been  difcovered,  whofe 
peculiar  forms  are  yet  more  ferpentine,  from  that  circumflance. 


THE    DRAGON. 

The  Dragon  of  imagination  is  a  mod  terrible  animal,  but 
not  that  of  nature }  like  what  we  have  (ecn  of  the  bafilifk,  fancy 
Jias  been  equally  remote  from  faft  as  from  probability. 

The  Dragon,  or  Flying  Lizard,  lives  on  fruit-trees ;  and  feeds 
on   dies,  ants,  butterflies,   and. other  fmall  infects;  i^  a  very 
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ihafqti^efs  creature,  and  does  no  mifchief  in  any  refpeS:.  Its 
wings  are  compofed  of  fix  cartilaginous  rays,  placed  horizontally 
pn  each  fide  the  back,  and  near  the  fore  legs  >  thefe  .bend  back- 
ward, and  fuftain  a  membrane,  which  furrounds  the  firft  ray, 
and  extends  to  the  hind  legs ;  each  wing  reprefents  a  triangle, 
its  bale  attached  to  the  back  of  the  creature;  this  membrane, 
as  alfo  the  body,  is  covered,  with  fcales,  hardly  perceptible, 
except  under  the  wings;  thefe  wings  refemble  thofe  of  the 
flying  fifli,  or  thofe  of  flying  fquirrels.  About  the  neck  afe 
three  bags,  which  he  can  inflate  at  pleafure  ;  his  throat  is  wide ; 
he  has  many  and  (harp  teeth  ;  on  the  back  three  rows  of  tu- 
bercles, ranging  lengthways ;  legs  long ;  five  toes  to  each  foot ; 
long,  Separate,  and  having  hooked  nails ;  tail  very  thin ;  twice  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  fcaly ;  whole  length  a  foot.  When  he 
ikims  from  one  tree  to  another,  he  ftrikes  the  air  audibly  with 
}iis  wings,  and  fometimes  leaps  thirty  feetr 

Inhabits  Afia^  Africa,  and  America;  has  an  agreeable  mixture 
pf  colours,  black,  brown,  and  blue,  in  fpots  or  flreaks,  varying 
with  climate,. &c.  He  fwims  well ;  his  wings  and  inflated  wattles 
irendering  him  very  buoyant. 


The    SALAMANDE.R. 

The.  ancients  have  defcribed  a  lizard  bred  from  heat,  living 
fji  flames,  and  feeding  on  fire.  Marvellous  imaginati'on  has 
here  furpafled  itfelf ;  or  certain  ill-obferved  circumftances  have 
been  magnified  aad  multiplied,  till,  the  bounds  of  truth  being 
pafied,  no  limits  were  fet  to  roving  fuggeftion. 

The  terrefirial  falamander  is  of  the  lizard  kind; '  This  name 
comprehends  a  large  tribe.  This  lizard  has  been  but  imper- 
fe£lly  known,  becaufe  he  is  rarely  feen  out  of  his  hole :  has  four 
toes  before,  five  behind ;  length  feven  inches  or  upwards.  No 
fcales  on  his  (kin,  but.a  great  number  of  little  orifices,  which 
difcharge  a  vifcous  liquid  that  fpreads  over  the  ^in,  and  var^ 
nijhes  the  whole  animal.  The  head  is  fomewhat  flat ;  the  eyes 
on  its  upper  part  prominent,  as  alfo  interiorly  in  the  palate, 
where,  they  are  furrounded  by  a  row  of  very  fmall  teeth,  like 
thofe  of  the  jaws.  Colour  deep;  blueifli  on  the  belly;  broad 
yellow  fpots  on  the  body,  feet,  and  eyelids.  In  the  woods  of 
Germany,  fome  black  above,  yellow  below.  Has  no  ribs  (like 
/xogs).-  When  touched,  inftantly  bedews  itfelf  with  the  unc- 
tuous liquor  mentioned,  and  can  as  rapidly  become  dry.  This 
j[i<}uor  is  very  acrid.    Loves  humid  and  cold  fpots,  thick  (hades 
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and  woods,  or  hollow  trees  :  pafles  Winter,  niany  together,  in 
holes  under  ground.  Walks  very  flowly  on  the  ground  ;  does 
not  climb  trees :  is  very  retired ;  fears  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
quits  its  afylum  only  in  rainy  weather.  Lives  on  flies,  beetles, 
and  other  infe6ls.  J  soften  folded  on  itfelf  like  ferpents  ;  can 
remain  fomc  time  in  water,  where  it  quits  its  (kin;  always  en- 
deavours to  keep  its  nofe  above  water.  Has  no  apparent  ori- 
fices for  the  ears  ;  is  filent.  Defends  itfelf  only  by  its  cover- 
ing liquid,  and  feems  infenfible  of  danger.  Is  viviparous,  brings 
forty  to  fifty  young. 

The  flat-tailed  SALAMANDER 

Is  capable  of  living  on  land  as  well  as  in  water  ;  but  prefers 
the  latter  element  for  his  refidence.  Has  no  fcnfible  fcaJes  on 
his  body,  or  nails  on  his  toes ;  four  toes  before.  Length  fix  or 
feven  inches.  Head  flat ;  tongue  broad  and  fliort;  fkin  hard, 
and  flieds  a  kind  of  mrlk,  when  wounded  :>  fmall  whitiQi  v^rts 
on  the  body.  General  colour  more  or  lefs  brown,  lightening 
finder  the  belly  to  a  yellow.  Is  fpotted,  often  round,  deep-co- 
loured brown  in  the  male ;  fometimes  blueifh.  The  male  has  a 
kind  of  creit  running  down  his  back,  membranous,  and  jagged  : 
the  tail  has  a  membrane  vertically.,  which  mj^kps  the  tail  fecm 
flat :  the  fame  nearlv  occurs  in  the  female ;  but  (he  has  no  creft 
on  tl^e  baqk. 

Loves  gravelly  water,  where  it  hides  under  the  fl-ones,  in 
ditches,  and  marfhes,  or  ponds ;  rarely  in  running  ftreams.  In 
winter,  retires  commonly  into  fubterranean  humid  places  ;  walks 
very  flowly  on  land  ;  fometimes,  when  it  comes  to  breathe  at  the 
water  edge,  has  a  little  kind  of  whifl:le ;  is  very  tenacious  of 
life ;  has  been  found  in  the  midft  of  ice,  fometimes  frozen  up, 
■  and  recovered  when  the  ice  was  thawed,  which  in  ice-houfes  has 
been  a  long  time  after  its  congelation.  Eats  flies,  water-infeSs, 
frog  fpawn,  &c.  alfo  watcr-bi'ans,  which  float  on  the  ponds.  Is 
net  viviparous ;  but  in  April  or  May  lays  eggs,  often  twenty, 
which  form  two  fti  ings,  and  are  united  by  a  vifcous  matter,  whidh 
alfo  envelopes  them  finely.  -When  laid,  they  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  as  tlic-y  cnlarr^c,  through  the  vifcous  jelly,  and  the 
trr.i.fj>arent:  membir.ne  which  it  inclofes,  is  feen  the  young  fala- 
mander,  folded  in  the  liquor  which  this  membrane  contains. 
'I'his  ciFibryo  enlarjr-.'S  inr^^ihbly,  and  quickly  moves  with  great 
agility :  after  eight  or  t^n  da)'S  he  tears  the  membrane,  and  gains 
his  iibcrt?.     In  this  rtatc  he  has  ibme  conformity  to  riflies- ;  whil? 
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fame  purpoTe,  to  filtrate  the  air  90jitained  in  the  water ;  thefir 
gradually  diminiih  and  difappear,  adiii^ring  to  the  ikin. 

In  furomer,  the  aquatic  falamander  quits  his  fkin  every  four 
or  five  days ;  in  more  temperate  weather,  after  a  longer  interval. 
A  day  or  two  before  this  change,  the  animal  is  more  liftlefs  than 
ordinary,  nor  regards  worms  or  infc(Ss,  his  favourite  prey.     His 
fkin  is  detached  from  his  body  in  feveral  places ;  and  its  colour 
fades :  he  u&s  his  front  feet  to  loofcn  and  open  his  fkin  about 
his  jaws ;  this  he  pufhes  over  his  head,  till  his  fore  legs  are 
free  s  he  continues  to  pulh  this  loofened  fkin  off  from  him,  as 
far  as  his  fore -legs  can  reach  ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  rub  againfl 
the  ftones,  gravel,  &c.  to  further  his  endeavours.     After  a  while, 
die  front  part  of  the  fkin  is  turned  on  his  back  and  tail ;  when 
feizing  it  with  his  mouth,  and  difengaging  one  hind  foot  after 
the  omer,  he  gets  free  from  his  late  covering.     Thus  the  old 
ikin  is  turned  infide  outwards ;  but  is  not  torn  in  any  place: 
the  Q)ace  fo^  the  eyes  is  left  void  and  open.     After  this  opera- 
tion, which  engages  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  animal  appears  la 
his  full  vigour,  and  his  new  fkin  is  fmooth  and  brilliant.     The 
caft  fkin  is  found  floating  on  ponds,  &c.     Even  in  winter,  this. 
animal  often  forms  more  than  one  new  fkin ;  for  in  temperate 
winters  he  is  not  torpid.     Sometimes  the  back  part  of  this  fkin 
adheres  too  clofely  to  yield  to  the  creature's  efforts  ;  then  it  cor- 
rupts, and  corrupts  alfo  the  leg  adjacent,  which  drops  off;  biit 
this  lofs  does  not  kill  the  animal.     Salt  is  fatal  to  falamand^rs* 
Are  not  venomous.    Inhabit  moft  parts,  of  the  world. 

The  THREE-FINGERED  SALAMANDER 

Is  an  inflance,  that,  though  imagination  may  have  greatly 
augmented  and  difguifed  fome  obfervations  and  ra£ls  of  Natural 
Hiflory,  yet  at  the  bottom  may  be  truth ;  and  could  we  flrip  off 
fallacy,  or  could  we  diflin^uifh  addition  from  fa(St,  many  rela- 
tions, which  are  now  ridiculous  and  falfe,  might  be  admitted, 
under  certain  limitations.  That  the  falamander  is  the  creature 
of  fire,  is  falfe;  yet,  the  only  one  known  of  this  fpecies  was 
found  on  the  crater  of  Vefuvius,  furrounded  by  the  burning 
lava  of  that  volcano.  What  farther  authority  does  poetic  li- 
cence require  to  regard  this  lizard  as  incombuftible  ? 

This  falamander  has  ribs ;  three  toes  before,  four  behind ; 
head  flat,  rounded  in  front ;  tail  thin,  longer  than  the  body. 
Colour  deep  brown,  mingled  with  reddifh  on  the  head  and  belly. 
Nothing  of  its  natural  habits  known,  this  being  a  folitary  fpe- 
cimen :  perhaps,  as  many  lizards,  &c.  are  fond  of  the  heat  in 
the  torrid  zone,  this  might  have  ftrayed  to  where  it  was  found, 
wfthout  fuJFering  a  heat  greater  than  many  others  of  its  fpecies 
elfcwhere  enjoyed. 
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The  abfence  of  the  tail  is  in  theie  a  ftriking  and  permaneat 
diftindlion  5  they  are  al(b  but  fmall  in  /ize,  eight  or  ten  inches 
being  the  largefl.  They  have  no  fc?Jes  on  their  body;  their 
fkin  is  full  or  warts,  or  tubercles,  and  bedewed  with-  a  vifcous 
liquid.  RJoft  have  only  four  toes  before ;  Tome,  inftead  of  five 
behind,  have  fix,  more  or  Icfs  marked  >  in  fome  <Kftin£t,  in 
others  membraned.  T'hc  hind  legs  much  longer  than  the  front; 
whence  they  do  not  walk,  but  leap :  the  tarjus  almoft  always  as 
long  as  the  legs.  They  have  no  ribs,  nor  vertebra  in  the  ncck> 
or  at  moil  one  or  two ;  their  head  being  attached  immediately  to 
the  body,  like  that  of  a  fifli.  l^he  young  appear  long  under 
the  tadpole  for 01. 

They  mav  be  divided  into  three  kinds : 

1.  Thofe  with  long  bodies  and  heads,  thin  bellies,  and  very 
long  legs. 

2.  I'hofc  whofe  toes  have  a  fmall  vifcous  ball,  by  means  of 
which  they  fix  themfelves  even  on  the  under  furface  of  the  inoft 
polifhed  bodies. 

r^.  Thofe  with  round  bodies  and  lieads,  very  (hort  fore  legs, 
hind  legs  not  long;  leap  with  difficulty;  fear  the  light,-  and 
appear  only -in /Qn  evening;  their  eyes  being  formed  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  owls,  &c. 


The    frog. 


Thk  figure  of  the  frog  Is  well  known.  Its  power  of  taking 
large  leaps  is  remarkably  great.  It  is  the  bcft  fvvinimer  of  all 
four-footed  animals :  Nature  hath  finely  adapted  its  "parts  for 
thefe  ends,  the  arms  being  light  and  aiSl:ivc,  the  legs  and  thighs 
long,  and  furnifhed  with  very  ftrong  mufcles  :  the  muzzle  ends 
in  a  point;  large  eyes,,  lively,  encircled  with  gold  colour  ;  ears 
behind  the  eyes,  covered  with  a  membrane  :  noftrils  near  the  end 
of  the  muzzle :  large  mouth ;  no  teeth ;  tubercles,  and  alperi^ 
ties  on  the  back.  Colour,  more  or  lefs  bordering  on  green,  in 
fome  kinds.     Four  toes  before  5  five  behind,  thcfc  membraned. 

The 
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fkin.  Very  little  brain  for  Its  fize;  a  very  wide  fwallowj  a 
ftomach  feemingly  fmall,  but  capable  of  great  diftention.  The 
heart  has  but  one  ventricle  ;  fo  that  the  blood  circulates  without 
aiSftance  from  the  lungs^  while  under  water.  The  blood  moves 
v«ry  flowly  and  unequally,  drop  by  drop.  While  young,  they 
open  and  ihut  their  mouth  and  eyes,  every  time  the  heart  beats. 
The  lungs  refemble  a  number  ot  finall  bladders  joined  together, 
like  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb:  are  connedled  to  the  back  ^  by 
mufcles,  and  can  be  dirfended  or  exhaufted  at  the  animal's  plea- 
fure. 

The  common  Brown  Frog  couples  early,  generally  about  the 
middle  of  March.  The  male  is  ufually  greyifh  brown  j  the  fe- 
male inclining  to  yellow,  fpeckled  with  brown.  At  this  time 
their  colours  are  nearly  alike  on  the  back;  but  as  they  change 
their  fkins  almoft  every  eighth  day  (the  old  one  after  falling  off, 
affumingthe  form  of  mucus),  the  male  grows  yellower,  and  the 
female  browner.  In  the  males,  the  arms  and  legs  are  much  the 
ftrongeftj  at  this  time,  they  have  on  their  thumbs,  a  kind  of 
flelhy  excrefcence,  which  they  fix  firmly  to  the  breaft  of  the  fe- 
male. Couple  once  a  year :  continue  united  days  'together. 
Their  bellies  greatly  fwolen :  the  female  with  eggs,  the  male 
with  a  limpid  water.  He  throws  his  fore  legs  round  her  breaft, 
.and  clafps  his  fingers  between  each  other ;  the  thumbs  pi  efiing 
with  their  thickeft  fides  againft  her  bread ;  nothing  can  induce 
him  to  let  go  his  hold :  the  grafp  feems  involuntary  and  convul- 
five ;  they  fwim  and  creep  together  till  the  female  has  fhed  her 
eggs :  thefe  form  a  kind  of  cord,  united  by  a  glutinous  matter 
which  covers  them :  thefj  the  male  impregnates  as  they  are 
ejected. 

A  fingle  female  produces  from  fix  to  eleven  hundred  eggs  ;  in 
general,  by  a  fingle  efix)rt,  though  fometimes  (he  is  an  hour  in 
this  talk.  While  thus  engaged,  the  male  promotes  their  expul- 
fion  by  working  with  his  thumbs,  and  comprefling  her  body 
clofely.  The  tggs,  when  excluded,  expand  into  a  round  form, 
and  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

The  egg,  o;-  little  globe,  black  on  one  fide,  whitifii  on  the 
other,  which  produces  a  tadpole,  is  furrounded  with  two  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  liquor,  each  inclofed  in  its  proper  membrane. 
That  which  immediately  furrounds  the  globe,  is  clear  and  tran- 
fparent,  that  w^hich  furrounds  the  whole  is  muddy  and  mucous. 
The  tranfparent  liquor  feryes  for  nourilhment  to  the  tadpole 
from  time  to  time,  anfwering  the  fame  purpofcs  as  the  white  of 
the  egg  to  birds.  The  tadpoles,  when  this  membrane  is  bro- 
ken, are  found  to  adhere  to  it  by  their  umbilical  cord,  which  is 
pitached  to  the  head. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  water  the  white  quickly  and  fenfibly 
Pa^tlll.  No.  21.  Yy  incrcafes. 
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increafes.     After  four  hours  the  eggs  begin  to  enlarge ;  and, 
growing  lighter,   mount'  to  the  furface  of  the   water.     After 
Ipight  hours  the  white  grows  thicker,  the  eggs  lofe  their  black- 
nets,  and,  as  they  increafe  in  (ize,  fomewhat  of  their  fpherical 
form.     After  fifteen  days,  the  eyes  appear  (fometimes  fliut)  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  hind  le^s.     As  the  foetus  increafes  in  fize^ 
the  fldn  lengthens :  where  the  toes  will  be,  is  marked  by  little 
knobs  s  and  though  no  bone  is  yet  formed,  the  (hape  of  the  foot 
is  difcoverable..    The  front  legs  remain  hidden  by  the  covering 
fkin»     The  mouth  of  the  tadpole  is  under  the  head ;  fo  that,  like 
the  jfhark,  it  nuiftturn  on  its  back,  to  catch  any  thing  above  it : 
this  motion  they  execute   with  almoft  imperceptible  rapidityl 
The  twenty- firft  day,  the  egg  opens  a  little  on  one  fide,  zvA  the 
tail  peeps   out,  becoming   more  and  more  diftindl:  every  day* 
The  thirty-ninth  day,  the  little  animal  begins  its  motion,  mov- 
ing, at  intervals,  its  tail ;  and  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  circum- 
fufed,  perceptibly  ferves  it  for  nourifhment.     In  two  days  more, 
fome  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  others  remain  fwimming  in  the 
fluid  around  them,  increating  in  vivacity  aiid  motion.     Thofe 
at  the  bottom  remain  there  the  whole  day ;  but  having  length- 
ened themfelves  a  little. (for  hitherto  they  are  doubled  up)  they 
mount  at  intervals  to  the  mucus  they  had  quitted,  and  are  feen 
to  feed  upon  it.    The  next  day,  they  acquire  their  tadpole  form. 
In  three  days  more  they  arp  perceived  to  have  two  little  fi-inges, 
that  ferve  as  fins  beneath  the  head  ;  and  thefe,'  in  four  days  after, 
aflume  a  more  perfect  form.     Now  they  feed  greedily  on  the 
pond-weed ;  and,  leaving  thtir  former  food,  continue  to  fubfift 
on  this  till  they  arrive  at  maturity.      VV  hcMi  nijiety-two  days  old, 
two  fmall  feet  begin  to  burgeon  near  the  tail ;  and  the  head  ap- 
pears feparate  from  the  body.     The  next  davj  the  legs  are  conli- 
derably  enlarged  j  four  days  after,  they  rcfufb  all  vegetable  food ; 
their  mouth  appears  furniftied  with  teeth,  and  tlicir  hinder  legs 
are  completely  formed,     in  tv/o  days  more,  r.ie  arms  are  com- 
pletely produced ;  the  fkin  divides  on  the  back,  near  the  head, 
which  pafilis  through  the  divifion :  the  membrane,  which  ferved 
for  a  mouth  to  the  tadpole,  is  drawn  backward ;  the  arms  are 
projeftedj  and  the   enveloping    fkin,  perpetually  driven   back- 
wards, at  length  quits  the  body:  and  now  the  frog  is  every 
way  perfeft,  except  that  it  ft  ill  continues  to  carry  a  tail.  In  this 
odd   fituation,  the  animal,  rcfembling  at  once  both  a  frog  and 
a   lizard,   is  feen   frequently  rifmg  to  the  furface  to  breathe. 
Thus  it  continues  about  fix  or  ei^ht  hours,  till,  .the  tail  dimi- 
jiifhing  by  degrees,  the  animal  appears  in  iis  nioft  perfect  form. 
So  extraordinary  is  this  transformation,  that  the  food  it  fed  on 
greedily,  a  hw  days  before,  is  now  rejedled ;  it   woul'd    even 
itarve  if  fupplied  with  no  other ;  from  having  fed  on  vegetables, 

it 
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it  becomes  carnivorous,  and  lives  entirely  on  worms  and  infeSs; 
quitting  its  native  element,  thefe  it  feeks  on  land.  At  firft, 
being  feeble,  and  unable  to  bear  the  v^rarmth  of  the  fun,  it  hides 
among  bufties  and  under  ftones ;  but  if  a  fliower  refresh  the 
earth,  then  multitudes  quit  their  retreats,  to  enjoy  the  grateful 
humidity :  often  the  ground  is  feen  perfe<9:ly  blackened  with  their 
numbers,  fome  feeking  for  prey,  and  fome  for  fecure  lurking 
places.  From  the  myriads  that  appear  on  fuch  occafions,  fome 
nations  have  thought  they  were  generated  in  the  clouds,  and 
fliowered  down  upon  the  earth. 

The  Frog  lives  moftly  oUt  of  water ;  but,  when  the  cold 
nights  begin,  returns  to  ftagnant  waters,  where  it  can  lie  Con- 
cealed at  the  bottonj.  Here  it  continues  torpid,  or  with  very 
little  motion  all  the  winter ;  but  fome  refide  in  holes  in  the 
earth. 

The  difference  of  fexes  is  not  perceivable  in  thefe  animals^ 
till  their  fourth  year,  when  they  begin  to  propagate.  It  is 
faid,  they  live  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  but  probably  much 
more. 

Frogs  eat  infecSs  of  all  kinds  ;  alfo  young  fnails,  young  mice^ 
and  ducklings ;  but  never,  unlcfs  they  have  motion.  They  ■ 
continue  fixed  and  immoveable,  till  their  prey  appears ;  when  it 
comes  fufficiently  near,  they  jump  up  or  forward,  fometimes  a 
foot  or  two,  with  great  agility,  dart  out  their  tonges,  and  fieze 
it  with  certainty.  The  tongue  is  extremely  long  (and  this 
length  of  tongue  is  drawn  out,  like  a  fword  from  its  Tcabbard,  to 
affail  its  prey).  It  is  furnifhed  with  a  glutinous  fubftance;  and 
whatever  infeft  it  touches,  infallibly  adheres,  till  drawn  into  the 
mouth. 

The  Frog  is  very  vivacious,  and  can  bear  hunger  long.  It 
will  live  and  jump  about  fcveral  hours,  after  lofing  its  head  ; 
v/ill  continue  a6live,  though  embowelled,  nor  does  the  lojfe  of  its 
heart  imply  the  lofs  of  motion. 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known ;  and  from  thence,  in 
fome  countries,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  ludicrous  title  of 
Dutch  Nightingales.     The  large  water  frogs  have  a  note  like 
the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  and  puff  up  their  cheeks  to  a  furprif- 
ing   magnitude.     The   male   only   croaks;    the  female   rather 
growls.     The  male  has  a  lefs  difagreeable  voice,  as  the  call  to 
courtfliip.    When  they  couple,  their  croaking  is,  in  fome  places^ 
very  troublefome,  for  the  whole  lake  feems  vocal,  and  a  thou- 
fand  diff«nant  notes  perfecStty  ftun  the  neighbourhood ;  alfo,  be- 
fore wet  weather,  their  voices,  in  full  exertion,  with  unceafing 
affiduity^  welcome  the  approaches  of  their  favourite  moifture. 
Dry  weather  is  hurtful  to  their  health,  and  prevents  them  fi*om 
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getting  their  prey :  they  alfo  want  that  grateful  humidity  ^hich 
moiftens'  their  fkin,  and  renders  them  alert  and  a6live. 

Catesby  thinks  that  in  Carolina  the  Frogs  prefer  thofe  in- 
fects that  fhine  in  the  dark ;  whether,  as  better  pleafing  their 
palate,  or  as  being  more  readily  difcernible,  is  uncertain.  Be- 
ing out  in  the  air,  one  very  hot  evening,  he  chanced  to  let 
fall  fiJme  burning  tobacco  from  his  pipe,  which  was  inftantly 
fwallowed  by  a  frog ;  as  was  alfo  a  fmall  burning  coal  of  wood, 
and  many  other  fhining  (though  heated)  bodies. 


The  bull    FROG 

Is  very  large ;  has  large  oval  eyes,  brilliant  and  prominent; 
iris  red  j  bordered  wlch  yellow ;  upper  part  of  his  body  deep 
brown,  fpotced  deeper,  with  a  tinge  of  yellowifli  green,  .particu- 
larly on  the  front  of  the  head  :  belly  dirty  yellow,  clouded  with 
yellow,  and  lightly  fpotted.  Commonly  five  toes  to  each  foot, 
with  a  tubercle  under  each  joint.  Is  lefs  frequent  than  moft  other 
frogs;  lives  in  fprings,  which  are  often  on  the  fides  of  hills  in 
Virginia ;  commonly  rwo  to  each  fpring  or  pond.  Xhey  fit  at 
the  entry  of  the  hole  which  furniflies  the  water,  and  when  fur- 
prifed  hap  into  the  water.  The  Virginians  think  they  purify 
the  water,  which  perhaps  they  do,  by  deftroying  infe£ls  that 
might  otherwife  pollute  it;  but  they  alfo  deftroy  young  duck- 
lings, if  not  goflings ;  which,  having  a  very  wide  gullet,  they 
can  eafily  do.  This  conformation,  and  their  fizc,  aided  by  the 
echoes  of  the  furrounding  banks  and  cavities,  renders  their 
croaking  fomewhat  formidable,  and  like  that  of  a  bull  bellowing 
at  a  diftance.  A  traveller,  unufed  to  them,  is  greatly  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  noife  they  make,  as  they  are  themfelves  invi- 
fible,  being  entirely  under  water,  except  juft  their  muzzles, 
whence  iffues  theif  furpriling  croaking.  Some  have  fix  toes  on 
the  hind  feet. 


The  tree    FROGS 

Form  a  peculiar  fpecies,  diftinguifhable  by  a  kind  of  fmall 
knob  or  button  at  the  extremity  of  eich  toe.  Thefe  knobs  arc 
un6luous,  or  vifcid;  and,  by  this  property,  the  creature  can  eafi- 
ly fupport  itfelf  on  the  branches  or  leaves  of  trees. 

Whatever  has  been  faid  of  the  inftimS  or  agility  of  frogs,  ap- 
plies with  greater  force  to  the  Green  or  Cormnon  Tree  Frog^ 
which,  in  fize,  is  lefs  than  the  frog.  Colour,  on  the  upper  parts, 
a   beautiful   green;   beneath,    where    it    has   fmall    tubercles, 

whitifh. 
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whitifli.  A*  yellow  ftreak,  flightly  bordered  with  violet,  extends 
on  each  fide  the  head  and  back,  froni  the  nofe  to  the  hind  feet ; 
and  another,  anfwering  it,  from  the  upper  jaw  to  the  front  feet. 
The  head  is  fliort,  as  large  as  the  body,  but  a  little  fnubbed  in 
front.  The  jaws  are  rounded ;  the  eyes  elevated.  The  body 
is  (hort,  almoft  triangular ;  very  broad  near  the  head,  convex 
above,  flat  beneath.  The  front  feet,  which  have  but  four  toes, 
are  fhort  and  thick;  thofe  behind  iiave  five  toesj  are  very  long 
and  thin.     The  nails  are  fiat  and  rounded. 

The  Green  Tree  Frog  leaps  with  fuperior  agility  to  ^he 
common  frog,  becaufe   its  hind  legs  are  fo  much  longer  than 
the  front.     It  paflis  all  the  fine  weather,  in  the  midft  of  the 
woods,  or  branches  of  trees :  its  fkin  i^  fo  fticky,  and  its  toes  fo  ad- 
hefive,  that  has  but  to  place  itfelf  anywhere  on  a  leaf,  above  or  be- 
low, and  it  fears  not  falling.  Catesby  fays,  they  have  the  facul- 
ty of  rendering  their  little  knobs  concave^  which,  occafioning  a 
vacuity^  attaches  them  more  ftrongly  to  the  furface  on  which 
they  faften.     He  fays^  alfo,  that  they  fometimes  leap  twelve  feet^ 
In  fine  weather,  they  are  feen  darting  on  the  infeds  that  come 
within  their  reach  j  thefe  they  ftrike  with  their  tongues  like 
frogs,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch.     Like  frogs,  they  conti- 
nue long  in  their  tadpole  ftate ;  nor  attain  complete  maturity, 
till  after  three  or  four  years,  when  they  couple :  till  then,  they 
are  nearly  filenr,  even  the  males.     They  feek  eacih  other  in  the 
waters,  as  frogs ;  and,  in  winter,  hide  in  marfhy  places,  but  al- 
ways thofe  furrounded  with  trees,  as  if  they  ftill  paid  attention 
to  what  is  their  favourite  refidence.     In  April  or  May,  they  are 
found  in  the  lakes,  and  with  fonorous  croakings,  perpetually 
Repeated,  and  multiplied  by  every  neighbour's  note  in  addition, 
like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  they  compofe  a  mofl  noify  cho- 
rus, which,  in  the  filence  of  night,  when  rain  is  expe£led,  may 
be  heard  at  a  league's  diftance.  The  young  are  often  two  months 
before  they  attain  their  moft  perfect  flate ;  but,  fo  foon  as  they 
are  perfe6i^,  they  forfake  the  waters  for  the  woods.     May  be 
kept  in  houfes  without  much  trouble.     Is  found  in  Europe  (the 
fouthern  parts)  in  Africa  and  America. 

One  American  fpecies  is  milk  white,  with  faded  fpots. 

That  which  our  plate  reprefents  is  the  American  kind,  ufed 
by  the  Indians  to  colour  the  feathers  of  young  parrots  red  or 
yellow.  By  plucking  the  natural  feathers  of  the  parrot,  and 
rubbing  the  place  with  the  blood  of  this  creature,  the  following 
feathers,  inftead  of  being  green,  as  they  otherwife  would  be,  are 
red  or  yellow.     Its  colour  is  reddifh. 
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The    toad. 

Its  colours  vary  with  the  feafon ;  fometimes  inclinfng  to  recf^ 
then  to  black,  or  to  olive.  Why  Ihould  the  figure  of  the'  toad 
difguft  us  more  than  that  of  the  frog  ^  Its  form  and  proportions 
are  not  unlike:  it  chiefly  differs  in  colour,  being  blacker,  and 
hy  its  flow  and  heavy  motion,  which  exhibits  nothing  of  theagi* 
lity  of  the  frog.  Its  body  is  rounded  and  broad ;  its  back  cover- 
ed with  a  dulky  pimpled  hide  ;  its  belly  large  and  fwagging ;  its 
pace  laboured  and  crawling  ;  its  retreat  gloomy  and  filthy ;  and, 
by  thefe  ideas,  its  appearance  excites  (Ufguft.  Its  pimples  are 
often  greenifli  black.  The  auditory  can^  is  clofed  by  a.  mem* 
brane.  Its  front  feet  are  (hort,  and  have  four  toes;  thofe  be*^ 
hind  have  fix  toes,  united  by  a  membrane.  Its  head  is  as  large 
as  its  body;  its  jaws  have  no  teeth;  its  eyes  are  fwelled;  its 
motion,  when  feized,  is  2l /welling  \  it  leaps  badly ;  it  eje%  a  Ji- 
quor  (thought  to  be  its  urine)  when  fiezed;  and  tbiS)  ixL  finne 
Icinds  and  climates,  has  the  repute  of  being  venoiiiou8>:'Or,.  at 
leaft,  hurtful.  The  humour  which  fweats  from  its  ..body,  and 
its  flaver,  have  the  fame  charader  s  but  inuch  feems  to  have  been 
faid,  beyond  what  our  European  toads  verify* 

Lives  in  ditches,  drains,  dunghills,  and  qivernSy  in  fbrefk, 
and  beneath  great  ftones>  here  remaining  all  day  hidden,  unlefs 
a  fhower  call  it  out.  Prefers  night  to  feek  its  prey.  Is  am- 
phibious ;  lives  on  worms  and  infedts,  fnails  and  beetles;  which 
it  feizes,  by  darting  out  its  length  of  tongue;  crawls  in  moift 
weather ;  couple  as  frogs,  early  in  ipring,  fometimes  on  land, 
but  ufually  in  the  water;  are  united  fome  hours.  The  obfte- 
trical  afliftance  which  the  male  lends  the  female,  is  a  peculiarity 
in  this  fpecies.  In  a  fummer's  evening,  a  French  gentleman 
perceived,  in  the  king's  garden  at  Paris,  two  toads  coupled. 
Two  fa6ls  equally  new  furprifod  him  :  the  firft  was,  the  extreme 
difficulty  the  female  had  in  laying  her  eggs ;  the  fscond  was  the 
afliftance  lent  her  by  the  male  for  this  purpofe.  The  eggs  of 
the  female  lie  in  her  body,  like  beads  on  a  firing ;  after  the  firfl:, 
by  great  effort,  was  excluded,  tiie  male  caught  it-  with  his  hinder 
paws,  and  kept  working  it,  till  he  had  extracted  the  whole  chain, 
which  is  often  forty  feet  long,  impregnating  every  egg  as  it  if- 
fued  from  her  body.  It  is  probable  this  difficulty  occurs  only 
on  land.  The  number  of  males  is  found  to  furpafs  that  of  the 
other  fcx  thirty  to  one. 

The  account  given  of  the  progrefs  of  the  frog,  in  and  after  its 
tadpole  llate,  is  delcriptive  of  the  fame  events  in  the  life  of  a 
load,   and  need  not  be  repeated.     When  they  have  undergone 

all 
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^1  the  variations  of  that  ftate,  they  forfake  the  water,  and  are 
often  feen,  in  a  moift  fummer's  evening,  crawling  up,  by  my- 
riads, from  fenny  places,  into  drier  fituations.  There,  having 
found  out  a  retreat,  or  having  dug  themfelves  one  with  their 
mouth  and  hands,  they  lead  a  patient,  folitary  life,  feldom  ventur- 
ing out,  except  when  the  moifture  of  a  fummer's  evening  in- 
vites them  abroad.  We  have  the  authority  of  Linnaeus  for  fay- 
ing, that  they  fometimes  continue  immoveable,  with  their  mouth 
open,  *t  the  bottom  of  flirubs,  where  butterflies,  in  fome  mea- 
iure  fafcinated,  are  feen  to  fly  down  their  throats. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arfcott,  are  fome  curious  particulars  re- 
lating to  this  animal.  **  I  knew  it  myfelf  above  thirty-fix  years  ; 
and,  by  conftantly  feeding  it,  brought  it  to  be  fo  tame,  that  it 
always  came  to  the  candle,  and  looked  up,  as  if  expe6^ing  to  be 
taken  up,  and  brought  upon  the  table,  where  I  always  fed  it 
widi  infe(&s  of  all  forts.   It  was  fondeft  of  flefli  maggots,  which 
I  K&pt  in  bran  y  it  would  follow  them,  and  when  within  a  pro- 
per diftance,  would  fix  its  eyes,  and  remain  motionlefs  for  near 
a  quarter  of  a  mmute,  as  if  preparing  for  the  {Iroke,  which  was 
an  inftantaneous  throwing  out  its  tongue  at  a  great  diftance  upon 
the  infed^  which  ftuck  to  the  tip  by  a  glutinous  matter.     The 
motion  is  quicker  than  the  eye  can  follow.     I  cannot  fay  how 
long  my  father  bad  been  acquainted  with  the  toad  before  I  knew 
it ;  but  when  I  was  firft  acquainted  with  it,  he  ufed  to  mention  it 
as  the  old  toad  I  have  known  for  fo  many  years.     This  old  toad 
made  its  appearance  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  came.  Spiders, 
millepedes,  and  fleflx  maggots,  feem  to  be  this  animal's  favourite 
food.     In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the  mouth  of 
their  bole,  I  believe  for  air.     I  once  from  my  parlour  window,. 
obferved  a  large  toad  I  had  in  the  bank  of  a  bowling-green, 
^bout  twelve  at  noon^  a  very  hot  day,  very  bufy  and  adtive  up- 
on the  grafs.     So  uncommon  an  appearance  made  me  go  out  to 
fee  what  it  was  ;  when  I  found  a  innumerable  fwarm  of  winged 
ants  had  dropped  round   his   hole;  which  temptation    was  as 
irrefiftible  as  a  turtle  would  be  to  a  luxurious  alderman.  A  tame 
raven  one  day  feeing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  pulled  it  out ; 
and,  although   1  refcued  it,  put  out  one  eye,  and  hurt  it  fo, 
.that  notwithftanding  its  living  a  twelvemonth,  it  never  enjoyed 
itfelf,  and  had  a  difficulty  of  taking  its  food,  mifling  the  mark 
for  want  of  its  eye." 

The  Toad  is  torpid  in  winter  ;  often  many  in  the  fame  hole ; 
and  retreats  to  the  hollow  root  of  a  tree,  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  or 
the  bottom  of  a  pond,  where  it  is  in  a  fl:ate  of  feeming  infenfibi- 
lity.  As  it  is  very  long-lived,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  killed  ; 
its  fkin  is  tough,  and  cannot  be  eafily  pierced ;  and,  though 
covered  with  wounds,  the  animal  continues  to  fhow  figns  of 

life. 
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life.  But  what  (ball  we  fay  to  its  living  lodged  in  the  bofom  of 
Aone,  or  caied  within  the  body  of  an  oak  ?  Bacon  aflerts,  that 
toads  have  been  fo  found :  Dr.  Plott  aflerts  the  fame.  There 
is  to  this  day  a  marble  chimney-piece  at  Chatfworth,  with  the 
print  of  the  toad  upon  it,  and  a  tradition  of  the  manner  in  -which 
it  Was  found.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
there  is  an  account  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthy  in  the  heart 
of  a  very  thick  elm.  In  the  year  1731  tliere  was  another  found 
near  Nantes,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oak  without  the  fmalleft 
liTue  to  its  cell,  and  the  difcoverer  was  of  opinion,  frMi  the  fize 
of  the  tree,  that  the  animal  could  not  have  been  confined  there 
lefs  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  years.  To  thefc  we  can  only  op- 
pofe  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  fails ;  the  neceffity  this  anitnal  ap- 
pears under  of  receiving  air ;  and  its  dying,  like  all  others,  in 
the.  air-pump,  when  deprived  of  this  all-fuftaining  fluid.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  if  kept  in  a  damp  place,  the  toad  will  live  for 
eighteen  months  without  any  food  whatfoever;  even  though 
kept  in  boxes  fealed  carefully  with  wax.  It  is  probable  that 
tliofe  in  trees  v/ere  not  abfolutely  without  air ;  fince  fomc 
might  be  tranfmitted  from  the  pores  or  air  veflels  of  the  wood. 
That  feme,  thus  found,  were  rather  preferved  from  putrefadion, 
than  really  living,  feems  alfo  fuppofable  ;  and  if  fo,  there  being 
no  evaporation  through  ftone,  they  might  have  retained  their 
moifture  for  many  centuries,  and  yet  have  furnifhed  fomewhat 
thought  to  be  blood. 

Of  this  animal,  there  are  feveral  varieties ;  fuch  as  the  Wa- 
ter and  the  Land  Toad,  which  orobably  differ  only  in  the  ground 
colour  of  their  fkin.  in  the  iirfl:,  it  is  more  inclining  to  an  afh- 
colour,  with  brown  fpots ;  in  the  other,  the  colour  is  brown, 
approaching  to  black.  "J"he  water  toad  is  not  (o  large  as  the 
other  ;  but  both  arc  equally  bred  in  that  clement.  The  fizeof  the 
toad  with  us  is  generally  from  two  to  four  inches  long ;  but  in 
the  fenny  countries  of  Europe,  much  larger.  But  this  is  no- 
thing to  their  fize  in  fome  of  the  tropical  climates,  where  tra^ 
veJlcrs  often,  at  the  firft  time,  miilake  a  toad  for  a  tortoife. 
Their  ufual  fize  is  from  ilx  to  feven  inches,  and  fome  larger. 
In  Carthagena  and  Porto-brllo,  their  bite  is  faid  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous. All  thcfe  a*e  found  m  the  tropical  climates  in  great 
abundance,  and  particularly  afler  a  fhovver  of  rain  ;  then  the 
ftreets,  courts,  and  gardens  lecni  entirely  covered  with  them; 
they  then  crawl  from  their  retivats,  and  go  into  all  places  to 
enjoy  their  favourite  moillure.  With  us,  the  opinion  of  its 
raining  toads  and  frogs,  is  juilly  exploded ;  but  is  ftijl  enter- 
tained in  the  tropical  countries,  and  that  not  by  the  natives 
only. 
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The  BROWN  TOAD  is  fmooth-fkinned,  having  no 
warts,  but  large  brown  fpots  which  touch  each  other  ;  largeft  on 
the  back.  The  crevice  for.  the  eyes,,  when  contra£led,  is  verti- 
cal, inftead  of  horizontal.  Is  found  in  marflies :  when  enraged, 
exhales  a  foetid  fmell,  fomewBat  like  gun^powder,  ftrong  enough 
to  caufe  weeping.  Some  have  thought  it  mortally  venomous  ; 
this  is  too  much ;  but  that  it  may  be  hurtful  feems  Hkely. 

TheCALAMITE  hastwofalfe  nail*  on  the  ibley  of  his  fset, 
which,  with  a  horny  fubftance  at  the  extremity  of  his  toes,  en- 
able him  to  clamber  up  walls,  &c.  feveral  feet  high. 

The  FIRE-COLOURED  TO/^D  carries  agility  yet  far- 
ther; can  hear  day-light,  and  his  eye  then  takes  a  triangular 
form,  whofe  outline  is  ,golden.  Croaks  without  fwelling  his 
throat  Seems  to  form  a  link  between  the  frog  and  the  toad 
kinds. 

.  The  PIPAL  or  SURINAM  TOAD.  The  male  and  fe- 
male  are  fo  different,  that  they  may  eafily  be  miftaken/or  two 
diftindl  fpecies.  The  male  has  four  toes  feparate  on  the  front 
feet;  and  five,  membraned,  on  the  hind  feet.  Each  toe  on  the 
front  foot  is  divided  into,  four  fmall  parts  at  its  extremity.  The 
head  is  fcarcely  diftinguifliable  from  the  body ;  the  opening  of  the 
gullet  very  large ;  the  eyes  very  fmall,  and  diftant  from  each 
others  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  head  and  b<:dy  very 
ilat.  General  colour,,  olive,  more  or  lefs  clear,  and  fprinkled 
with  very  minute  fpecks,  red  or  reddiflx. 

The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male ;  her  head  is  tri- 
angular ;  at  its  bafe  much  larger  than  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body.  The  body  is  commonly  fiiU  througliout  of  very  fmall 
warts ;  is  five  or  fix  inches  long;  in  other  refpefts,  agrees  with 
the  male. 

It  vras  once  thought  that  the  eggs,  when  formed  in  the  ovary, 
were  fent,  by  foipe  internal  canals,  to  lie  and  come  to  maturity 
tuid^r  the  bony  fubftance  of  the  back;  and,  in  this  ftate,  were 
impregnated  by  the  male,  the  {kin  continuing  ft  ill  apparently 
entire,  forming  a  very  thick  covering  over  the  whole  brood ; 
but  the  fad  is,  that  after  the  eggs  are  impregnated  in  the  ufual 
wray^  the  male  gathers  them  up  and  places  them  on  the  back  of 
die  female^  where  they  adhere :  the  fkin  of  her  back  (wells, 
and  forms  around  them  little  cells,  where  they  are  hatch- 
ed. At  firi^,  they  have  a  tail,  like  tadpoles,  which  foon 
quits  them. 

The  HORNED  TOAD  is  frightful;  his  head  half  the  fiae 
of  his  body ;  his  jaws  open  enormoufly ;  his  eye-lids  have  the 
foim  of  a  pointed  cone,  which  makes  them  feem  armed  with 
horns,  wherein  are  his  eyes.  His  feet  have  fomething  the  air 
of  hands. 

Part  IIL  No.  21.  Zz  BIPED 
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BIPED    REPTILES. 

We  have  feen  that  that  the  Seps  and  the  Chalcide  approach 
very  nearly,  in  form,  to  the  order  of  Serpents,  by  their  length 
,of  body,  and  by  their  extreme  ftiortnefs  of  feet.  Tlie  prefent 
clafs  of  reptiles  is  yet  more  ferpentiform,  and  unites  more  clofely 
the  Lizard  kind  to  tlie  Serpent.  They  follow,  with  propriety, 
the  Oviparous  Quadrupeds,  as, .  in  many  refpedh  allied,  yet  dif- 
fering, by  having  two  feet  only ;  and  they  precede  the  Serpents, 
as  feet  arc  entirely  wanting  to   thofe  creatures:  in  other  rcf- 

Eedis,  they  might   eafily  be   confounded  with  them,    by  their 
;ngth   of  body,    proportion    of  the  head,   and   form   of  the 
fcales. 

On  this  clafs  of  creatures,  little  has  hitherto  been  determi- 
nate and  authentic  i  that  many  imperfe(9:  quadrupeds  of  the  feps, 
&c.  kinds,  have  been  miftaken  for  bipeds,  is  certain  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  immature  ftate  of  fome  falamanders,  and  others,  re- 
femblcs  that  of  the  feveral  fuppofed  bipeds ;  but  whether 
there  be  any  creature  which,  in  its  larva  ftate,  equals  thirty- 
one  inches  in  fize,  as  fome  of  thefe  have  been  found,  remains 
in  obfcurity. 


The  fluted 

Was  found  in  Mexico,  by  M.  Velasquez;  has  no  hind 
feet ;  is  clothed  with  fcales,  difpofed  in  rings  ;  has  a  very 
fhort  tail.  Its  fcales  are  almoft  fquare,  ranged  in  half  rings  on 
the  back,  and  alfo  on  the  belly,  correfponding  to  each  other, 
v/nere  they  meet;  and  here  is  a  kind  of  fluting  or  groove, 
Tunning  down  the  animal  on  each  fide.  The  tail  has  its  fcaly 
rings  entirely  round.  Total  length  of  this  individual,  nine 
inches.  The  head  of  this  creature  is  rounded  ;  the  upper  part 
covered  with  one  great  fcale ;  the  muzzle  has  three  fcales; 
the  two  exterior  perforated  for  the  nolirils.  Teeth  very  mi- 
nute ;  eyes  fcarcely  vifible ;  no  eye-lids  ;  the  feet  covered  with 
little  fcales,  in  rings ;  four  toes  to  each  foot,  with  nails  long 
and  hooked.  This  remarkable  creature's  manners  are  un- 
known :  probably,  they  rcfvjmble  thofc  of  the  Seps,  and  the 
Chalcide. 

The 
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The  SHELTOPUSICK 

t 

Was  firft  difcovered  by  Dn  Pall  AS:  is  found  near  the  . 
Volg^,  in  the  fandy  deferts  of  Naryn,  and  near  the  Cuman. 
Prefers  long  grafs,  and  ihady  vegetation:  hides  among  ffiriibs 
and  flies  when  approached.  Preys  on  iinall  lizards*  Hisliead 
thicker  than  his  body  ;  fnout  rounded  ;  fmall  teeth ;  large  nof- 
trils :  tWo,  moveable  eye-lids  j  and  openings  for  the  ears,  like  a  li- 
zard|s.  Qn  each  fide  the  body,  a  kind  of  groove ;  at  the 'ends 
of  thefe  grooves,  near  the  vent,  two  very  fmall  feet,  covered 
with  four  fcales,  dividing  into  two  kinds  of  toes,  fharpifh.  The 
tail  much  longer  than  the  body.  Total  length  exceeding  three 
feet.     Colour  nearly  uniform,  pale  yellow. 
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OF   SERPENTS. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  country  inthc  world  that  does  not  main- 
tain  fome  of  this  poifonous  brood ',  for  though  mankind  have 
driven  off  the  lion^  the  tyger,  and  the  wolf;  Ae  fnake  and  the 
viper  defy  their  power,  and  frequently  punifii  their   temerity. 
In  Europe,  however,  not  only  their  numbers  are  thinned,  but 
their  powers  are  diminifhed :  if  we  have  not  extirpated  them, 
we  have  prevented  their  m\dtiplication ;  and  the  temperature 
of  our  climate  rcfufos  to  furnifli  the  qualities  neceffary  highly 
to  exalt  their  venom.     The  malignity  afcribed  to  European 
ferpents  of  old,  is  now  unknown.     A  burning  pain  in  the  part, 
removeable  by  timely  applications,  is  the  worft  eiFeft  now  gene- 
rally experienced  from  their  bite.     In  the  ardent  countries  of 
the  tropic,  thofe  regions  of  both  hemifphercs,  where  the  fields 
are  unpeopled  and  fertile,  where  the  climate  fupplies  warmth  and 
humidity,  where  the  fun  is  hot,  the  forefts  thick,  and  the  men 
fcwy  there  ferpents  cling  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  in- 
finite numbers,  encompafling  them  like  a  wreath,  and  rifing  and 
defcending  at  pleafure.     Many  are  comm()n  to  both  continents  r 
efpecially  the  largeft  kinds,     in  thofe  burning  countries,  what 
had  the  appearance  of  a  great  river,  in  the  rainy  feafrn,  becomes, 
in  fuiiimer,  one  dreary  bed  of  fand ;  here,  a  lake  that  is  conftant, 
or  a  brook  tliat  is  perennial,  is,  to  all  animals,  the  greateft  en- 
joyment; parched  by  the  heat,  they  traver/e  whole  deferts  to 
iind  out  water,  nor  can  danger  deter  them  from  attempting  to 
flake  their  thirft.     On  its  banks  thoufands  of  animals  attend  to 
drink  or  to  prey.     The  Hon  and  ty::cT,  but  chiefly  the  larger 
ferpents,  are  upon  the  watch.     Not  an  hour  paflcs  without  fome 
dreadful  combat ;  but  the  ferpent,  defended  by  its  fcales,  and 
naturally  capable  of  fuftaining  a  multitude  of  wounds,  and  even 
of  renovating  its  tail,  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  formidable ;  it 
is  the  moft  alert,  efpecially  before  a  florm ;  it  is  the  moft  wake- 
ful alfo ;  for  the  whole  tribe  fleep  with  their  eyes  open. 

It  is  probable,  in  early  times,  that  ferpents, •'continuing  un- 
dlfturbcd  poflcfTors  of  the  foreft,  grew  to  amazing  magnitudes ; 
and  might  reign,  the  tyrants  of  a  diftrift,  for  centuries.  Time 
and  rapacity  might  lengthen  them  to  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  It  is  poflible,  too,  they  might  fometimes  venture 
from  their  retreats,  and  carry  confternation  among  mankind,  as 
they  had  before  fpread  defolation  among  the  lower  ranks  of  na- 
ture.    We  are  told,  that  while  Regulus  led  his  army  along  the 

banks 
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banks  of  the  river  Bagradn,  in  Africa,  an  enormous  ferpent  dis- 
puted his  paffage  over  (we  are  affured  hy  Pliny,  who  (ays  that 
he  himfelf  faw  the  fkin,  that  it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long)  and  deftroyed  many  of  the  army :  At  laft,  however,  the 
battering  engines  were  brought  out  againft  it,  and,  by  thefe,  k 
was  foon  deftroyed.  Its  fpoils  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the 
general  was  decreed  an  ovation  for  his  fuccefs.  The  fkin  was 
kept  feveral  years  in  the  capitol. 

Serpents,  even  now,  are  the  longeft  of  animals,  exceeding 
even  crocodiles,  and  yielding  only  to  whales,  &c.  They  are 
alfo  the  fmalleft,  many  being  but  two  or  three  inches  long,  and 
the  fize  of  a  quill.  Thofe  of  the  large  kinds  are  rare,  and  diC- 
tant  from  each  other ;  thofe  of  the  middle  ff  zes,  often  are  heaped 
on  each  other,  in  fubterranean  retreats. 

Serpents,  in  general,  are  evidently  didlnguiflied  from  the 
reft  of  animated  nature.  They  have  the  length  and  the  fupple- 
neis  of  the  eel,  but  no  fins ;  they  liave  the  fcaly  covering;  and 
pointed  tail  of  the  lizard,  but  no  legs  ;  they  have  the  crawling 
motion  of  the  worm,  but  alfo  lungs  to  breathe  with :  upon  the 
whole,  their  external  fhape  is  the  fimpleft  among  animals  pof- 
feffing  blood. 

The  colours  of  ferpcnts  are  extremely  various  and  brilliant, 
cfpecially  in  fun-fhine  j  from  the  mofl  lively  white  and  red,  to 
the  deepeft  black.  Some  Ihow  one  fhade  only ;  odiers  exhibir 
many  colours-— con t rafted,  interwoven  in  meflies,  diftributed  in 
lines,  prolonged  in  ftreaks,  difpofed  in  bands,  fpread  in  fpots,  or 
fcattered  in  rars ;  fometimes  in  regular  forms,  fomeitimes  in  ir- 
regular :  an  infinite  didimilarity. 

I'h  head  is  generally  protefted  throughout,  by  a  boney  hel- 
met :  but  the  back  of  the  (kuU  is  rather  (hort,  by  which  forma- 
tion, the  origin  of  the  fpinal  marrow  is  expofed  ;  and  here  they 
are  eafily  and. mortally  vulnerable.  All  ferpjnts  have  very  wide 
mouths,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  head,  and  can  fwallow 
the  head  of  another  animal  three  times  as  big  as  their  own. 
Their  Jaws  do  not  open  as  our's,  one  way  only,  but  are  held  to- 
gether at  the  roots,  by  a  ftretching  mufcular  fkin  i  by  which 
they  open  widely,  like  ftretching  leather,  extending  to  admit 
the  morfel,  which  the  ftomach  receives  in  part,  while  the  red 
remains  in  the  gullet  till  diflblved;  often  part  remains  in  the 
mouth,  and  fills  it,  their  wind-pjpe  being  placed  ib  as  to  fufFer 
no  injury  from  fuch  a  circumftance. 

Their  hearing  is  probably  dull:  the  fonorous  rays  paffing 
through  a  covering  of  fcales  to  the  auditory  procefles.  Their 
fmell  is  alfo  thought  to  be  feetble  ;  as  their  noftrils  are  but  fmaU, 
and  furrounded  with  fcales. 

The  eyes  of  ferpents  are  faiall,  compared  to  their  length  of 
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body ;  differently  coloured  in  different  kinds ;  yet  in  all,  malign^ 
brilliant,  and  lively ;  very  mobile  and  projeftifig,  and  fo  placed 
as  to  receive  images  from  the  greateft  fpace  their  pofition  admits. 
Their  fight,  therefore,  may  juftly  h^  efleemed  (harp  and  pierc- 
ing. In  foine,  the  upper  -ye-lid  is  wanting,  and  the  ferpent 
winks  only  with  that  below ;  in  others,  the  animal  has  a  niSil* 
tating  membrane,  rcfembling  that  of  birds,  which  keeps  the  eye 
clean,  and  prcferves  the  fight.  The  fubftance  of  the  eye,  in  all, 
is  hard  and  horny ;  the  cryflalline  humour  occupying  great  part 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  tongue  is  thin,  long,  and  forky ;  compofed  of  two  long 
flefliy  fubftances,  which  term-nate  in  points,  and  are  very  pli- 
able. At  the  root,  it  is  connected  very  flrongly  to  the  neck  by 
two  tendons,  that  give  it  a  variet)'  of  pi  .y.  Some  of  the  viper 
kind  have  tongues  a  fifth  pirt  of  t!ic  length  of  their  bodies, 
which  are  continually  darting  out:  but  their  poifon  is  not  in 
thcfe.  The  gullet  is  v/ide,  capab.e  of  being  diflended  greatly : 
at  the  bottom  of  this  lies  the  flomach,  v/high  is  not  equiilly 
capacious. 

Serpents  are  furnlfhed  with  verv  large  lungs,  in  fomc  extend- 
ing three  quarters  of  their  bodies :  thefe  they  fill  with  air  ac 
once,  but  let  it  cfcapc  flowly.  The  hcartj  as  in  the  tortoife, 
frog,  and  lizard,  has  but  one  ventricle  -^  ind  the  communication 
between  the  blood  which  coincs  to,  and  that  which  quits  the 
heart,  is  independent  of  the  lungs  and  of  breathing.  Hence 
they  are  amphibious  ;  but  though  all  arc  amphibious,  fome  love 
the  water  more  than  others,  and  probably  the  largeft  kinds. 
Their  blood  flows  extremely  flowi)',  poiTefTes  little  warmth  ;  and 
hence  they  are,  in  certain  degrees  of  temperature,  torpid.  Thefe 
are  the  ieffer  kinds ;  the  larger  inhabiting  cliqaates  'where  no^ 
fuch  temperature  is  known.  They  awake  early  in  fpring,  and, 
what  is  temarkable  (as  of  all  fleeping  animals}  when  the  air  is 
not  equally  warm  as  when  they  forfook  it  in  autumn. 

The  vent,  in  thcfe  animals  fervcs  for  the  cmiiTion  of  the  urine 
and  the  fneces,  and  they  contain  the  ncceffary  parts  for  perpetu- 
ating the  fpecies.  Thefe  are  double  ;  but  there  are  no  external 
marks  whereby  to  diflinguifh  thefexes. 

I'he  body  of  ferpents  is  long,  flender,  and  capable  of^  bending 
in  all  directions,  and  even  folds  feveral  times  on  itfelf :  the  joints 
on  the  back-bone  are  numerous  ;  in  fome  amounting  to  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  from  the  head  to  the  vent,  and  tv/enty-five 
more  from  that  to  the  tail.  Thcfe  bones  play  one  within  an- 
other, like  ball  and  focket,  fo  that  they  have  complete  motion 
upon  each  other,  in  every  direftion.  From  the  head  to  the  vent 
are  two  ribs  to  every  joint,  ufually  longefl  in  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  capable  of  motion  in  various  dircftions  :  towards  the 
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end  of  the  tall  thefe  ribs  ccafe.  They  are  furnlflied  with  muf- 
cles,  four  in  number,  v/hich  being  inferted  into  the  head,  run 
along  to  the  end  of  the  tail-  The  vertebrjE  and  ribs  compofe  the 
whole  folid  parts  of  ferpcnts ;  fo  that  their  internal  parts  are  defended 
below  only  by  the  fcales  on  which  they  move,  and  by  a  kind  of 
fiitty  matter,  which  lines  the  fkin  of  their  belly,  often  in  confi- 
dcrable  quantities.  This  fat  alio  contributes  to  their  warmth- 
Some  time  after  the  animal  awakes  in  fpring,  he  acquires  a 
new  fkin,  and  hides  himfelf  till  it  be  hapdencd. 

Almoft  all  their  fcales,  "but  particularly  thof^  under  the  belly, 
which  contribute  to  motion,  are  moveable,  independent  of  each 
other,  by  a  mufcle  which  belongs  to  each.     As  the  cdi^e  of  the 
ioremoft  lies  over  the  end  of  the  fijlowiiig,  when  the  fcale  is 
erected,  it  catchtis  on  the  ground,  and  furniches  a  point  of  refift- 
nnce  to  promote  the  animal's  pro;reinve  motion.     It  is  evident 
that  thefe  fcales,  lying  all  one  way,  impede,  or,  at  lerat,  do  not 
afHft,  motion  the  other  way ;  and  very  few  fjrpcnts  move  equally 
well  backward  as  forward,  thou.:h  fon.e  do.     In  fovc  of  die 
ferpent  kind  there  is  the  exactcft  fynimctry  in  thefe  fcales;  in 
others,  they  are  difpo/cd  more   irreguliirly.     In  fo^ne,  there  are 
larger  fcales  on  the  belly,  and  often  r»:jf.verliig  to  the  number  of 
ribs  ;  in  others,  the  animal  is  without  them.     But  ferpents  have 
another  more  pov/erful  principle  of  motion,  by  bending  into  an 
arch,  more  or  lefs  of  their  body ;  the  two  extremes  of  this  arch 
being  drawn  together,  one  of  them  ferves  for  a  point  of  rcfi fi- 
ance to  the  other,  when  the  arch  is  ftniiii/itened.     At  each  re- 
petition of  this  action,  they  may  be  faid  to  make  a  leap  of  fuch 
adiftance;  and  this,  propoitionate  to  the  fiz  s  &c.  of  the  crea- 
ture.    During  this  motion  they  carry  thjir  heads  as  hi^h  as  they 
can.     In  comparing  this  to  vermicular  motion,  we  observe,  that 
the  earth-worm  h^s  no  back-bone  ;  but  its  body  is  compofed  of 
rings,  which  it  can  lengthen  or  ihiirten  as  necL-flary:  therefore, 
to  move  forward,  it  lengthens  the  bo.iy,  and,   by  the  fore  part, 
clings  to  the  point  it  has  reach. d  ;  then  cont:act<,  and  bringi;  up 
its  rear;  then,  the  body  being  (hortencd,  the  fore  part  is  length- 
ened again  for  another  p^ogreilio:'',  and  fo  on:  while  the  Icr- 
penf,  inftead  of  (hortening  the  b^^ly,  bends  it  into  an  arch  ;  aiid 
this  is  the  principal  difFtTence  between  f.;rpf.'ii'ine  and  v  Tmiculac 
progreffion.     When  ccrtan  f/rpents  pr»  jufe  to  dart  fuddenly  on 
their  prey,  they  roll  themfr'lves  into  a  fp^n.l,  railng  only  their 
head  ;  and  fpringing  a:  once,  uniting  the  ei^lHcity  of  each  part 
into  the  whole,  they  bouTiJ  with  the  rapidity  of  a  dart.     The 
motions  of    ferpents,   when  climbing  trees,    proceeds,  on  the 
fame  principles  as  on  the  ground ;  but  fometimt-s  they  hang  by 
the  tails, and  fwvinging  thenif  .Ivcs  backward  and  for  \v;;rd,  at  length 
reach  the  bough  they  afpire  to.     There  are  many  ferpents  that 
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dart  with  fuch  amazing:  fwiftnefs,  they  appear  rather  to  leap  than 
crawl ;  and  we  are  tofd  by  fome,  that  they  will  dart  to  a  very 
great  di'ilance.  The  manner  of  progreffion,  in  the  fwifteft  fer- 
pent  we  know  fthe  Taculus)  is  by  inftantly  coiling  itfelf  upon 
its  tail,  and  darting  from  thence  to  its  full  extent ;  then  carrying 
the  tail  as  quick  as  lightning  to  the  head,  coiling  and  darting 
again;  and,  by  this  means,  proceeding  with  extreme  rapidit}', 
without  ever  quitting  the  ground,  Larli  defcribes  the  Long 
Serpent  of  Congo,  making  its  tra£^,  through  the  tall  grafs,  like 
mowers  in  a  fummer's  day.  He  could  not,  without  terror,  be- 
hold whole  lines  of  grafs  lying  levelled  under  the  fweep  of  its 
tail.  In  this  nunner  it  moved  forward  with  great  rapidity,  till 
it  found  a  proper  fituntion  frequented  by  its  prey. 

Among  fcrpcnts,  ftMixc  are  filent ;  but  biffing  is  their  common 
found,  either  nsa  cnll  to  their  kind,  or  as  a  threat  to  their  ene- 
mies.    In  the  couiUrics  where  they  abound,  they  arc  generally 
filcnt  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  are  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  heat  of  the  climi'.te;  but,  as  the  evening  approaches, 
they  are  then  hcarJ  ifliii::g  from  their  cul?,  with  continued  hifll 
ings.     Their  hilling  is  generally  the  prelude  to  their  combats; 
never  is  the  language  of  picafure  or  of  love,   but  always   be- 
fpcr.ks  anger  and  fury,  or  pain  and  vexation ;  is  never  heard 
from  fcr,  as  it  would  betray  their  retreats  or  their  approaches.  The 
ft.*rpent  preys  indifcrimlnately ;  the  buffaloe,  the  tygcr,  the  ga- 
zelle, the  ftag,  the  porcupine ;  birds  alfo,  of  which  it  generally 
ejects  the  feathers  ;  nay,  they  frequently  are  feen  to  devour  e?ch 
other:  yet  they  are  capable  of  protracted  hunger,  and   fufter 
little  by  it.     Vipers  arc  often  kept  in  boxes  fix  or  eight  months 
without  food:  and  fo:Tic  r.ili.Tt,  certain  ferpents  may  be  kept  years. 
Tn  a  letter  by  And  rev/  Cieykrus,  printed  in  the  German 
Ephemcrides,  we  have  an  account  of  a  combat  bet  ween  an  enor- 
mous fc'Dcnt  and  a  bufralo?,  by  :i  pjrfon  who  aflures  us  that  he 
v/rtS  hlwd'Af  a  fpectator.     The  It^rp'jnt  had,  for  fomc  time,  been 
Vw-uit-ing,  ncv.r  the  brink  of  a  pool,  in  expectation  of  its  prey; 
"vhen  a  bufFaloe  was  tne  fir  ft  that  offered.     Having  darted  upon 
the  afrVIghtcd  animal.  It  iiiftantly  began  to  v/rap  it  round  with 
Its    vf^lunilnous   twill ii'.gs ;    and    at    every   twift    the     bones 
of    the    buftaloe  w»'re    heard   to  crack.      In   vain  the   poor 
cn-mal  ifrugg'ed  and  bellowed;  its  enormous  enemy  entwined 
it  too  cicllly  to  fufFcr  it  to  get  free;  till,  at' length,  all  its  bones 
being  mafhed  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  body  reduced  to  one  uni- 
form inafs,  the  fcrpcnt  untwined  its  folds,  to  fwallow  its  prey  at 
leifurc-     To  prepare  for  this,  and  in  order  to  make  the  body  flip 
dowii  tlie  throat  more  glibly,  it  wiis  fecn  to  lick  the  whole  body 
over,  and  thus  cover  it  with  its  mucus.     It  then  began  to  fwal- 
low it  at  that  end  that  offered  leaft  rcfiflance;  while  its  length 
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of  body  was  dilated  to  receive  its  prey,  and  thus  took  in  at  once 
a  morfel  that  was  three  times  its  own  thicknefs.  Similar  ac- 
counts have  confirmed  this.  Whenever  they  fieze  and  fwallow 
their  prey,  they  feem,  like  furfeited  gluttons,  unwieldy,  ftupid, 
helplefs,  and  fleepy ;  they  (eek  fonne  retreat,  where  they  may 
lurk  for  foveral  days  together,  and  digeft  their  meal  in  lafety ; 
the  fmalleft  efibrt,  at  that  time,  is  capable  of  deilroying  them ; 
they  can  fcarcely  make  any  refiftance,  and  are  equally  unqualified 
for  flight  or  oppofition :  this  is  the  happy  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing them  with  fuccefs. 

Serpents  have  a  moft  horrible  fcetor :  this  proceeds  from  the 
putrefadion  of  their  food,  which  corrupts  ere  their  ftomach  di- 
gefts  it.  Some  perfons  who  have  opened  ferpents,  have  been  al- 
moft  fufFocated  with  the  ftench.  'I'o  this  alfo  contribute  two 
glands  near  the  vent,  like  thofe  in  the  weafel  or  polecat ;  and, 
like  thofe  animals,  in  proportion  as  they  are  excited  by  rage  or 
by  fear,  the  (cent  grows  ftronger.  Yet  we  are  told,  that  at  Ca- 
lecut  and  Cranganon,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  there  are  fome  very 
noxious  ferpents,  whofe  excrements  are  fought  after,  and  kept, 
as  the  moft  pleafing  perfume.  The  Efculapian  ferpent  is  alfo  of 
this  number. 

All  ferpents  come  from  an  egg  ;  but  in  fome,  the  egg  burfts 
in  the  womb,  being  come  to  maturity,  and  thefe  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  as  the  viper :  while  others  bring  forth  eggs, 
which  are  afterwards  hatched  by  the  heat  of  their  fituation ;  as 
the  common  black  fnake,  and  the  majority  of  the  ferpent  tribe. 
The  number  of  their  eggs  is  uncertain,  as  is  the  time  of  their 
coming  to  maturity.  The  eggs  are  not  always  laid  at  once, 
but  one  by  one,  at  intervals ;  and  often,  it  is  thought,  with  pain. 
If  either  kind  is  opened,  the  eggs  will  be  found  in  the  womb, 
covered  with  their  membranous  {hell,  and  adhering  to  each 
other,  like  large  beads  on  a  ftring.  Iii  the  eegs  of  both,  the 
young  ones  will  be  found,  though  at  different  ftages  of  maturi- 
ty :  thofe  of  the  viper  will  crawl  and  bite  in  the  moment  the 
fliell  that  indoles  them  is  broke  open ;  thofe  of  the  fnake  are 
not  yet  perfeft.  After  they  have  acquired  life,  they  receive  no 
leilbns  or  cares  from  their  parent,  but  are  left  folely  to  inftindl ; 
and  perhaps  a  fmall  proportion  reaches  maturity.  Their  length 
of  life  is  unknown,  but  probably  very  long,  f  ather  Labat  took 
9  viper,  nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  It  to  be  opened.  In  this 
creattnre  were  fjx  eggs,  each  equal  to  a  goofe  egg,  but  longer, 
more  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  membranous  fkin,  by  which 
alfo  they  were  united  to  each  other.  Each  egg  contained  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  ydung  ones,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  goofe  quill.  Though  the  female  from  whence  they  were 
pLlncn  was  fpotted,  the  young  feemed  to  have  a  variety  of  colour9, 
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very  different  from  the  parent ;  and  this  led  the  t|:sCveIkr  t6  fup- 
poie  diatthe  colour  was  no  charaderiftic  mark  among  fdrpents. 
Thefe  animals  were  no  fooner  let  loofe  from  the  fhcll,  than  they 
crept  about,  and  put  themfelves  into  a  threatening  pofture,  coil-« 
ihg  themfelves  up,  and  biting  the  ftick  with  which  be  was  def- 
troytng  them.  In  this  manner,  he  killed  (eventy-four  young 
ones.  Thofe  that  were  contained  in  one  of  the  eggs  escaped  at 
the  place  where  the  female,  was  killed,  by  the  burfting  of  the 
egg,  and  their  getting  among  the  bufhes. 

Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard  thi$  formidable  race 
with  horror,  yet  there  have  been  countries,  and  there  are  fome 
at  this  day,  that  confider  them  with  veneration.  Their  worIhIp» 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  well  known;  and  many  of  the  na-r 
tioiis  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  retain  the  fame  unac- 
couiitabio  veniiration.  On  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coaft,a  ftranger, 
on  enter iRg  tnc.  cottages  of  the  natives,  is  furprifed  to  fee  the 
roof  fwarniing  with  ferpents,  that  cling  there  unmolefting  and 
unmolefted  by  the  natives.  But  his  iurprife  increafes,  farther 
fouthvard,  in  the  kingdom  of  Widah,  when  he  finds  that  a  fer- 
pent  is  the  god  of  the  country,  has  its  habitation,  its  temple,  and 
its  piici'ls :  and  numbers  are  daily  fcen  to  offer  not  only  their 
prayjrs,  tiieir  goods,  and  their  provifions,  at  the  (hrine  of  their 
biH  'cus  diety,  but  alfo  their  wives  and  daughters. 

S  rpents  may  be  diftinguilhed,  not  only  by  their  colours, 
J  i.  ^y  the  numbwT,  form,  fize,  a;  id  arrangement  of  their  fcales  ; 

I.  The  Adders,  v/hich  have  a  hngle  row  of  great  fcales  un- 
der the  bellv,  and  »^wo  rows  of  lefTer  under  the  tail.  This  clafs 
includes  th    viper,  the  afpic,  and  adders  of  various  marks. 

li.  Thcf.  which  have  a  finable  row  of  i^reat  fcales  under  the 
b  llv,  and  aiO  under  the  tail.  This  fpecies  includes  the  largeft 
kinds. 

•  li.  "^hcfij  which  have  large  fcales  under  the  belly  and  tail, 
but  their  extremity  is  terminated  by  a  moveable  and  articulated 
rat*ie, 

IV.  Thofe  whofe  fcales  under  the  belly  and  tail  are  like  thofe 
cf  the      -  is .  ' 

V.  Thofe  encircled  by  fcaly  rings,  ufually  called  (but  very 
inaccurately)  ainphljbena^  or  double-headed. 

VI.  1  hofe  whafc  iides  have  folds,  not  ribs :  this  kind  is  nam- 
ed ccfcila, 

VII.  1  hofe  whofe  body,  next  the  head,  fliow?  great  fcales; 
then  the  body  ihows  fcaly  rings  :  the  tail  alfo  (hows  thefe  rings 
at  its  origin,  and  rim;.>le  fcales  at  its  extremity. 

VIII.  Thofe  whofe  /kin  is  replete  with  little  tubercles. 

In  thefe  fliould  be  formed  a  diviflon  of  thofe  viviparous^  pro- 
perly called  vipers  j  and  thofe  oviparous.     Thjis  diftiniUon  is  not 
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eafy  to  afcertem :  but  it  is  fuggefted  that  all  vipers  are  rcnom- 
ous  5  confequently,  may  be  diftinguifhed  1^  their  fangs,  which 
are  always  ai{tin(^  from  their  teeth.  It  has  been  fuggefted,  alfo) 
that  thofe  which  had  fangs  were  generally,  yet  with  exceptions, 
on  the  fummit  of  the  head,  covered  with  fmall  fcales,  nearly 
like  thofe  of  the  back :  all  others  having,  irt  that  part,  larger 
fcales,  of  a  very  different  form,  always  nine  in  number,  aod 
placed  in  three  rows ;  the  firft  and  fecond  (counting  from  the 
nofe)  compofed  of  two  fcales,  the  third  of  three,  and  the  fourth 
of  two.  Not  only  the  colours  of  ferpents  vary,  between  the 
young  and  the  old  ;  but  alfo  the  number  of  fcales  on  their  bo- 
dies, the  oldeft  having  the  moft.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  their  ar- 
rangement by  colours,  as  fcxmetimes  young  of  fevcral  different 
colours  (hall  iffue  from  one  parent. 


OF  VENOMOUS  SERPENTS  IN  GENERAL* 

The  poifon  of  ferpents  has  ever  been  onp  of  the  greateft  ob- 
jefts  of  human  confideration.  The  glands  thatferve  to  fabricate 
this  venomous  fluid,  are  fituated  on  each  fide  the  head,  behind 
the  eytSj  and  have  canals,  leading  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  where  they  empty  into  a  kind  of 
bladder,  from  whence  grow  the  fangs  on  each  fide. 

When  the  ferpent  is  irrritated  to  give  a  venomous  wound,  it 
open^  its  formidable  jaws  to  their  wideft  extent :  the  moveable 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw  Aide  forward ;  the  fangs,  that  lay  before 
inclining,  are  thus  ereftcd ;  they  are  ftruck  with  force  into  the 
fiefh  of  the  objeft  bitten;  by  meeting  refiftance  at  the  points, 
they  prefs  upon  the  bladders  from  which  they  grow ;  the  venom 
iffucs  up  through  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  and  is  preffed  out 
through  its  flit  into  the  wound  which,  by  this  time,  the  tooth 
has  made  in  the  fkin.  Thus,  from  a  flight  pun6ture,  and  the  in- 
fufion  of  a  drop  of  venom,  fcarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin, 
the  part  is  quickly  inflamed ;  and,  without  a  proper  antidote,  the 
whole  frame  contaminated. 

If  z  viper  inflid  the  woun.^,  it  caufes  an  acute  pain  in  the 
place  affefted,  attended  with  a  fwelling,  firfl  red,  afterwards  li- 
vid. This,  by  degrees,  fpreads  10  the  neighbouring  parts ;  great 
faintnefs,  and  a  quick,  though  low  and  interrupted,  pulfe,  en- 
fues  ;  great  ficknefs  at  the  Itomach,  bilious  and  convulfive  vo- 
mitings, cold  fweats,  pains  about  the  navel,  and  death.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  much  more  viplent,  and  more  rapid,  after  the  bite 
of  a  rattle-fnakef  but  when  the  perfbn  is  bitten  by  the  cobra  di  ca* 
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pelloj  or  najitj  be  dies  in  an  hour,  his  whole  frame  difll^ving  in- 
to a  putrid  mafs  of  corruption. 

A  ferpent,  having  once  bitten,  exhaufts,  for  that  time,  th& 

Ereateft  part  of  its  poifon ;  and,  though  the  wound  caufed  by  its 
icing  a  fecond  time,  is  attended  with  malignant  fymptoms,  yet 
they  are  much  milder  than  before.  A  ferpent  oidng  upon  a 
fponge,  or  a  piece  of  foft  bread,  and  then  biting  imaiediately 
after,  infli£ls  a  wound  not  much  more  dangerous  than  the  prick 
of  a  needle.  A  needle  dipped  in  the  venom  produces  as  pain- 
ful effefts  as  the  tooth  of  the  animal  itfelf. 

As  none  of  this  malignant  tribe  grow  to  a  great  fize,  they  fel- 
dom  feek  the  combat  with  larger  animals,  or  offend  others  till 
they  are  firft  ofF  nded.  They  lurk  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or 
among  ftony  places  ;  they  twine  round  the  branches  of  trees,  or 
fun  themfelves  in  the  long  grafs  at  the  bottom ;  only  feeking 
repofe  and  fafety.  If  fome  unwary  traveller  invades  their  re- 
treats, their -firft  elFort  is  to  fly  ;  but  when  purfued,  or  acciden- 
tally trod  upon,  they  then  make  a  fierce  and  fetal  refiftance. 
They  raife  themfelves,  according  to  their  ftrength,  upon  their 
tail,  ereft  their  head,  fcize  the  limb  that  preffes  them  ;  the  wound 
is  given,  and  the  head  withdrawn  in  a  moment.  The  viper  is 
the  only  ferpent,  in  Great  Britain,  from  whofe  bite  we  have  any 
thing  to  fear. 


T  H  E    V  I  P  E  R 

Is  the  beft  known  among  this  noxious  tribe,  and  is  moil 
frequent  throughout  Europe ;  infefting  our  woods,  and  often 
our  dwellings.  Apparently  fmalj,  feeble,  and  innocent,  but 
really  dangerous.  Without  elegance  of  proportion,  or  coloiu's : 
commonly  two  feet  long;  tail  three  or  four  inches :  colour, aih- 
grey:,  from  his  head,  down  his  back,  to  his  tail,  a  kind  of  chain 
of  black  fpots,  zigzag ;  on  each  fide,  a  range  of  lefler  fpots,  of 
which  each  correfponds  to  the  angle  of  the  zigzag.  The  belly 
is  fteel-colour  ;  the  head  narrows  near  the  nofe ;  the  fcales  on 
the  jaws  large:  number  of  teeth  often  eighteen  in  the  upper- 
jaw,  twenty- four  in  the  under.  On  each  fide,  in  the  upper- 
jaw,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  fangs,  white,  tranfparent,  hooked, 
.and  very  fharp ;  one  third,  or  more,  of  an  inch  long :  thefe  are 
capable  of  confiderable  motion,  and  may  be  erefted  or  declined 
.at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal:  commonly,  they  are  laid  down 
along  the  jaw,  and  then  their  points  are  not  feen  ;  but,  to  bite, 
.they  are  erefted.  Near  their  bafe,  and  connefted  to  their  roots, 
are  feveral  refembling  them,  but  fmaller,  and  feemingly  dcfigned 
to  replace  them,  if  torn  away.     Thefc  fajigs  are  hollow,  having 
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two  cavitieS)  one  on  the  convex^  the  other  on  the  concave  part  of 
the  fang :  the  firft  of  thefe  opens  on  the  hafe  of  the  tooth,  and* 
at  its  point ;  the  fecond  at  the  bde,  where  it  receives  veiTels  and 
nerves :  thefe  fangs  are  alfo  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  covering,  dur- 
ing two  thirds  of  their  length.     The  poifon  of  the  viper  is  con- 
tained in  a  bag,  placed  on*  each  fide  the  head,  below  the  mufcle 
of  the  upper  jaw ;  which  mufcle,  when  in  adion,  prefTes  this 
bag,  and  fqueezes  out  the  venom,  which,  paffing  through  the 
cavities  in  the  fangs,  reaches  the  points,  and  penetrates  into  the 
wound.     No  other  venom  is  in  tiie  viper,  though  fome  liave 
thought  its  flaver  to  be  noxious.     This  poifonous  juice  is  yel- 
low: neither  alkali,  acid,  nor  cauftic:  when  dry,  fplits  and  di- 
vides, to  a  refemblaiice  of  a  fpider's  web :  has  no  effe«Sl  on  ani- 
mals void  of  blood,  nor  on  vipers  themfelves  :  in  warm  blooded 
animals,-  its  efFefts  are  quickeft  in  the  fmaller  fpecies,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  injected  into  the  wound,  probably  alfo 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  climate,  &c.     Is  danger- 
ous taken  internally  in  fufficient  quantity.     It  afis  probably  by 
acrimonious   coagulation   of  fome  kind;  fpreads  by  mingling 
with  the  blood :  if  wounds  do  not  penetrate  to  the  blood,  they 
are  fafe.      The  fright  attending  wounds,  is  often  a  caufe  of 
danger. 

The  eyes  of  the  viper  are  lively ;  have  eye-lafhes :  when  ir- 
ritated it  opens  its  jaws,  projefls  its  tongue  (which  is  fplit  two 
thirds  of  its  length)   and  makes  it  with  great  vivacity ;  this 
member  is  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  flieath.     The  jaws  of  this 
creature  may  not  only  be  widely  feparated  from  each  other,  but 
alfo  the  two  fides  of  each  jaw  are  capable  of  motion  indepen- 
dent of  each  other :  this  contributes  to  the  eafier  fwallowing  of 
his  prey,  which,  while  tightly  held  by  the  teeth  on  one  fide,  is 
drawn  by  tbofe  of  the  other  fide.     Feeds  on  infers,  foorpions, 
lizards,  rrogs,  toads,  rats,  moles,  &c.     Suftains  hunger  long ; 
when  captive,  will  kill,  but  not  eat,  even  mice,  its  favourite 
prey.  In  cold  weather  many  affemble  for  mutual  warmth.     Are 
often  taken  clothed  with  a  double  fkin,  the  old  and  the  new  one ; 
change  in  fpring ;  come  to  full  growth  in  fix  or  feven  years, 
but  in  two  or  three  are  capable  of  reprodu£Hon :  couple  in  May ; 
female  goes  three  or  four  months  ;  fometimes  produces  twice  a 
year.     The  eggs  in  the  viper  are  the  fize  of  blackbirds'  eggs ; 
in  two  parcels  ;  in  number,  from  one  dozen  to  two ;  the  young 
ones  are  rolled  round  in  the  egg  before  their  birth.     The  fpe- 
cies is  greatly  fpread,  from  India  to  Siberia,  and  throughout 
Europe;  is  always  flow  in  motion;  does  not  bite  large  ani- 
mals unlefs  provoked.     When  held  up  by  the  tail,  he  cannot 
bite  the  hand  that  holds  him.     The  heart  of  a  viper  beats  long 
after  tak^n  from  the  body ;  the  mouth  opens  after  the  head  has 
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been  cut  off  fbme  time,  and  its  wounds  are  equally  dangerous 
as  before.  The  venom  retains  its  quality  after  fevefal  year^ 
keeping.  Tobacco,  and  its  eflential  oil,  is  fatal  to  tfaem^  ais  is^ 
die  oil  of  cherry  laurel. 

The  black  viter  differs  principally  in  colour,  but  is  much 
fmaller;  is  the  kind  bed:  known  in  England.  Vipers  are  found 
in  many  in  many  parts  of  this  ifland  ;  but  the  dry,  Aony,  and  in 
particular  the  chalky  counties,  abound  with  them.  Is  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  from  the  common  black  fnake  by  the  colour^ 
which  in  the  latter  is  more  beautifully  mottled ;  by  the  head, 
which  is  thicker  than  the  body ;  but'  particularly  by  the  tail, 
which  in  the  viper,  though  it  ends  in  a  point,  does  not  run  ta- 
pering to  fo  great  a  length  as  in  the  other.  The  viper  is  flower 
than  mod  other  ferpents. 

The  young  continue  in  the  womb  till  in  fuch  perfeflion,  aS 
to  be  able  to  burft  from  the  fhell ;  and  are  faid  by  their  own 
efforts,  to  creep  from  their  confinement  into  the  open  air,  where 
they  continue  for  feveral  days,  without  taking  any  food  what- 
ever. «  We  have  been  often  affured,"  fays  Mr.  Pennant, 
"  by  intelligent  people,  of  the  truth  of  a  faft,  that  the  young  of 
the  viper,  when  terrified,  will  run  down  the  throat  of  the  pa- 
rent, and  feek  (belter  in  its  belly,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thi? 
young  of  theoppoffum  retire  into  the  ventral  pouch  of  the  old 
one.  From  this,"  continues  he,  "  fome  have  imagined,  that  the 
viper  is  fo  unnatural  as  to  devour  its  own  young  ;  but  this  de"- 
ferves  no  credit,  as  thefe  animals  live  upon  frogs,  toads,  lizards^ 
and  young  birds,  which  they  fwallow  whole,  though  the  morfel 
is  often  three  times  as  thick  as  their  own  body.**  Of  this  I 
have  received  repeated  information  ;  but  have  never  been  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  with  a  perfon  who  had  diffefted  a  viper,  while 
thus  concealing  her  young ;  or  who  had  ever  feen  the  young 
iffiie  from  their  concealment.  Certainly  many  kinds  of  ferpents 
devour  each  other. 

Though,  when  at  liberty,  they  remain  torpid  throughout  the 
winter ;  yet,  when  confined,  have  never  been  obferved  to  take 
their  annual  repofe.  Their  poifon  decreafes  in  proportion  to  this 
length  of  their  confinement ;  and  it  is  thought  the  virtues  of 
their  flefh  alfo,  which  has  been  efteemed  a  very  powerful  re- 
ftorative  medicine  in  battered  conftitutions.  They  are  ufually 
taken  with  wooden  tongs,  by  the  end  of  the  tail ;  out  in  York- 
fhire,  the  viper  catchers  wear  double  leather  gloves,  and  wor- 
fted  ones  over  them,  which  they  efteem  ample  fecurity.  By 
the  application  of  olive-oil  their  bite  is  faid  to  be  eflfeftually 
cured. 

The  Viper  of  Egyptj  or  the  Aspic  of  ancient  authors,  is  faid 
to'poffcfs  a  poifon  whi  chkills  without  pain ;    but  induces  a 
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^ende  repoTe,  and  then  a  found  fleep,  terminating  in  death.  This 
IS  faid  to  have  been  therefore  chofen  by  Cleopatra. 

The  Ammodytes  hides  in  the  fand;  its  venom  ofcens  kills 
in  three  hours  time.  This  kind,  in  Africa,  after  having  eaten 
their  prey,  fall  into  fo  found  a  fleep,  that  th^ey  are  not  waked 
without  difficulty,  but  lie  in  the  paths,  and  are  trod  on. 

The  Cerastes  is  Angular  by  its  horns:  was  well  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  inferted  among  their  hieroglyphics* 
Its  horns  are  moveal^le  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  are  placed 
exaflly  over  the  eyes ;  are  a  little  bent.  The  head  of  the  Ce- 
rates is  flat ;  nofe  thick  and  ihort ;  general  colour  yellow  i 
deeper-coloured  blotches,  in  the  form  of  bands,  on  the  body ; 
deepcft  on  the  back.  -  About  two  feet  long ;  tail  fliort ;  is  very 
greedy,  and  devours  much:  then  flceps,  and  is  eafily  killed 
Rlany  devoured  by  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey;  yet  they 
have  reputation  for  cunning,  and  for  hiding  themfelves  |:o  feiae 
their  prey  to  advantage. 

The  N  AjA,  or  Spe^ackd  Serpent^  is  among  the  moft  beau- 
tiful, by  his  colours,  and  the  moii  fatal  by  his  poifon.    Far  from 
fuppofing  him  noxious,  he  may  be  viewed  with  pleafure  and  ad- 
miration.    On  the  back  of  his  neck  is  placed  a  curved  ftripe^ 
which  rifmg  in  the  middle,  and  turning  up  at  the  ends,  has  fome 
refemblance  to  eyes,  or  to  thofe  kindof  fpeftacles  which  are  mount- 
ed on  the  nofe :  in  reality,  however,  the  eyes  and  nofe  of  this  kr^ 
pent  are  at  his  fnout.     General  colour,  yellow  s  a  broad  band  of 
brown  on  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  body ;  whitifh  under 
the  belly  j  the  ipe6lacles  are  a  white  ftripe,  bordered  by  deep- 
coloured  ftripes.     The  upper  part  of  his  head  has  nine  larg^ 
fcales,  difpofed  in  four  rows ;  two  in  the  firft,  two  in  the  fecond, 
three  in  the  third,  and  two  in  the  fourth ;  yet  this  ferpent  is  an 
exception  to  a  rule  given,  and  is  among  the  moft  venomous* 
Eves  lively  and4iery;  fcales  oval,  flatj  and  lengthened ;  attach- 
ed to  the  ikiu  only  at  one  part,  and  capable  of  confiderable  erec- 
tion ;  are  not  fo  clofe  as  to  touch  each  other  on  the  inflated  part 
of  the  neck,  but  form  rows,  and  fliow  the  fkin  between  them. 
Thefe  fcales,  in  the  fun-fhine,  glitter  like  burnifhed  gold.     1  he 
jn^atioii  of  the  neck  is  formed  by  the  ribs,  which  here  are  long- 
er than  elfewhere,  and  are  covered  by  a  loofe  membrane,  which 
the  ferpent  can  dilate  at  will :  this  he  does  efpecially  when  an- 
gry ',  at  which  time  he  is  ered,  and  holds  his  head  horizontally : 
fhishas  the  appearance  of  a  hood,  or  coronet;  whence  he  has 
been  called  the  hooded  ferpent.     The  female  has  this  extenfion, 
but  not  the  fpedacles.     Generally  three  or  four  feet  long,  or 
more,fomefeven  or  eight.  Ferocious  and  fatal ;  his  poifon  produces 
convulfions  or  gangrene,  which  are  fpeedy  death.  Is  greatly  fear- 
ed by  the  Indians  and  Africans  3  yet  their  mpuntebanks  educate 
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him  to  dance,  and  as  a  fliow ;  going  from  city  to  city,  and 
pretending  to-  be  preferved  by  virtue  of  a  certain  root.  They 
take  their  ferpent  out  of  the  vafe  in  which  he  is  kept ;  then  pre- 
fenting  a  ftick,  or  often  the  fift  only?  he  raifes  himfelf  on  hi* 
tail,  fwelling  his  hood^  epening  his  chops,  and  thrufting  out  his 
forked  tongue,  hiiling ;  his  eyes  fparkling,  and  his  aftions  live- 
ly ;  he  begins  a  kind  of  combat  againft  his  mafter,  who,  prcfent- 
ing  his  fift  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  produces  corref- 
ponding  motions  in  the  ferpent:  and  to  this  he  gives  the  idea  of 
a  dance,  by  finding  and  moving  himfeif.  The  naja  endures 
this  exercife  for  leveral  minules ;  hut  when  his  mafter  perceives 
that  his  anger  becomes  ferious,  he  withdraws  his  hand,  ceafes 
to  fing,  the  ferpent  lies  down,  and  the  fhow  is  over.  The  fer- 
pent is  brought  to  this,  by  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  fi* 
milar  provocation ;  and,  when  ftriking  at  the  fift,  his  vafe  is 
prefented  quickly  inftead  of  it,  againft  v/hich  he  bruifes  his  nof- 
trils,  and  hence  becomes  wary.  Befides  this,  his  keeper  makes 
him  frequently  bite  a  piece  of  rag,  or  other  foft  matter,  that  may 
imbibe  his  venom  ;  and  they  retard  thefrefli  growth  of  this  ve- 
nom, by  keeping  him  from  moift  food.  Is  worfliipped  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.     Called  by  the  Portuguefe  Cobra  di  capello. 

There  is  a  fpeftacled  ferpent  in  Peru.     One  in  Brazil,  whofe 
mark  is  rather  heart-fbaped,  than  like  fpe£tacles, 


The  RATTLE-SNAKE 

The  lion,  by  his  roar,  is  not  more  terrific  to  the  furprifed 
traveller,  than  this  fnake  by  his  ratdes,  and  his  fcetid  fmell  j  his 
poifon  is  not  lefs  deftru<5tivtf  than  that  of  the  Naja. 

Is  peculiar  to  America,  which  it  inhabits  from  north  to  fouth. 
Some  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  fix  feet  in  length  ;  but 
their  moft  ufual  lize  is  from  four  to  five  feet  long:  tail  four 
inches.     In  many  particulars  it  refcmbles  the  viper;  havings 
flatted  head,  covered  near  the  nofe  with  fix  fcales,  larger  than 
their  neighbours,  difpoicd  in  three  rows,  crofs-wife,  two  in  each 
row.     I'hc  throat  is  large:  the  tongue  black,  thin,  forked; 
partly  covered,  and  very  mobile  and  iigjtable.     The  two  bones 
of  the  fides  of  th-  jaws  are  not  united  in  front,  but  admit  of  fe- 
paration  :  its  teeth  turn  backward,  are  largeft  next  the  nofe  ;  their 
fangs  refcmble  thofo  of  the  viper.     The  eye  fparkles  and  fhines 
n  the. dark  y  is  furniftied  with  a  niftitating  membrane,  that  pre- 
serves it  from  dutl.     Its  fcales  arc  of  a  confiderable  degree  of 
hardncis,  f)v;;l,  and  rifing  in  the  middle,     A  fingle  row  of  fcales 
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under  both  tail  and  belly.  They  are  orange- tawny,  and  black- 
'  ifh -coloured  on  the  back,  and  of  an  afti-colour  on  the  belly,  in- 
clining to  lead,  with  black  fpots.  The  mJe  m?y  be  readily 
diftingulftied  from  the  female,  by  A  black  velvet  fpot  on  the 
head,  and  by  the  head  being  fmaller  and  longer.  But  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  is  the  rattle  at  the  end  of  their 
tail,  by  which  they  make  a  loud  rattling  noife  when  they 
move. 

This  rattle  is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  from  one  to  thirty,  . 
alike  in  form,  and  often  in  fize ;  brittle,  elaftic,  femi-tranfpa- 
rent,  and  of  the  fame  nature  as  tha  fcales ;  pyramidal,  having 
four  fides,  two  oppofite  larger  than  two  others  ;  that  next  the 
body  inclofes  the  latter  vertebra  of  the  tail;  is  formed  upon 
them,  and  T'parated  from  them  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  fo  as 
to  fit  them  exa<31y.  Are  hollow  ;  each  piece  locks  into  another, 
being  inclofed  two-thirds  of  its  length  in  its  facceffor,  yet  fo  as 
to  play  freely  in  it.  Neither  nerve  nor  mufcle  attaches  any  of 
thefe  rjittles  (except  that  next  the  tall)  to  the  ferpont's  body, 
but  an  exterior  covering  includes  them :  the  fartheft  is  formed 
fij  ft,  the  internals  afterwards,  puihing  that  off  gradually ;  the 
whole  are  very  dry  and  brittle,  and  rattle  by  ftriking  each  other : 
their  noife  refembles  the  crackling  of  parchment ;  may  be  heard 
fifty  or  fixty  het  diftance:  it  were  defirable  that  the  diftance 
were  greater. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  (bme  that  the  fnake  acquires  an  additional 
piece  every  year  ;  and  that,  from  hence,  its  age  may  be  precifely 
known  :  but  this  is  very  uncertain,  efpecially  as  they  eafily  break 
off.  However  this  be,  fnakes  of  a  year  or  two  old  have  no 
rattles ;  while  many  old  ones  have,  been  killed  that  had  fn.m 
eleven  to  thirteen ;  and  tradition  fays,  formerly  fome  had  thirty 
or  more.  They  fhake  thefe  rattles  with  prodigious  quicknefs 
when  difturbed ;  yet  the  peccary  and  the  vulture,  no  way  terri- 
fied, haften  at  this  iignai  to  feize  the  fnake,  as  their  favourite 

prey. 

It  moves  along  with  the  moft  majeftic  rapidity ;  neither  feck- 
ing  to  offend,  nor  fearing  infult.  Lnpiovoked,  it  meddles  only 
with  its  natural  prey  i  but  when  accidentally  trod  upon,  or  pur- 
fucd,  It  makes  a  dreadful  and  defperate  defence.  It  folds  itfelf 
into  a  circle,  ereds  itfelf  on  its  tail,  throws  back  its  head,  and 
inflicts  its  wound  in  a  moment;  then  parts,  and  i:ifli<Sls  a  fecond 
wound.  The  inftant  the  wound  is  infli<9£d,  though  fnall,  it 
appears  more  painful  than  the  fting  of  a  bee.  This  pain,  thus 
fuddenly  felt,  far  from  abating,  grows,  every  moment,  niore 
excruciating  and  dangerous :  the  whole  body  fwdis  ;  tiie  venom 
reaches  the  head,  which  is  foon  of  a  monftrous  nzc ;  tne  mouth 
IS  too  fmaJl  to  contain  the  fwelling  tongue  j  the  eyes  are  red  and 
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fiery ;  die  heart  be^ ts  quick,  with  frequent  intemiptioos ;  jdie 
pdn  becomes  infupporCable ;  devouring  thirft  torments  the  psu 
tient,  and  water  or  drink  makes  it  worfe ;  the  fpittle  becomes 
bloody :  and  fomc  expire  under  it  in  five  or  fix  hours ;  but 
others,  who  are  of  ftronger  conftitutions,  furvive  tfie  agony 
a  few  hours  longer,  only  to  fink  under  a  general  mortification, 
which  enfucs,  and  corrupts  the  whole  body.  Sometimes  ten 
minutes'  time  is  fatal.  One  that  was  teized  and  irritated  to  bite 
himfelf,  died  in  twelve  niinutes. 

Several  remedies  have  been  tried  to  alleviate  this  calamity. 
A  deco6lion  of  the  Virginian  feneka>  or  fnake-root,  is  confider- 
ed  as  themoft  effectual.  The  Indians  dip  their  arrows  in  the 
poifon  under  the  rattle-fnake's  fangs,  when  they  defire  to  take  a 
fignal  revenge  on  their  enemies.  The  Indians  eat  them,  feiz- 
ing  them  by  the  head,  in  cool  weather.  They  do  not  quit  their 
retreats,  till  after  all  thefnowis  melted  ;  at  this  time  they  are  pur- 
fued  with  little  or  no  danger.  In  fummer,  they  prefer  hilly  coun- 
tries ?nd  warTi  expolures  on  the  fouth  afpeS  of  a  hill :  hide 
fometimes  under  fallen  trees,  To  that  the  Americans  do  not  crofs 
fuch  trees  if  they  can  help  it ;  if  they  muft,  they  leap  oflF  from 
them  as  far  as  pofiible. 

Eats  worms,  frogs,  hares,  fquirrels,  birds,  &c.  Climbs  trees 
with  facility;  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  or  from  rock  to 
rock ;  on  level  ground,  nioves  with  heavier  motion.  With  re- 
gard to  his  charming  his  prey,  when  out  of  reach,  opinions  are  di- 
vided ;  fome  referring  it  to  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his  eyes, 
fome  to  their  being  overcome  by  his  fcetor ;  fome  think  there  is 
no  fuch  thing,  but  that  they  have  been  previoufly  bitten,  and 
efcaped  yety  being  poifoned,  he  awaits  the  effeft.  During  rain 
and  thunder,  he  is  moft  dreadful  (not  that  he  fears  water,  for 
he  fwims  well)  but  as  then  his  rattles  do  not  found.  Has  a 
formidable  enemy,  in  a  fnake  as  large  as  itfelf,  which  is  very 
ftrong,  and  twifts  itfelf  round  him  with  fuch  contradlile  force,  as 
to  fqueeze  him  to  death  ;  hence  this  fnake  is  called  conflriSior : 
it  is  not  venomous,  therefore  its  breed  is  encouraged.  Who  can 
tell  but  that  in  time,  by  the  exertion  of  fo  many  enemies,  men, 
hogs,  vultures,  arid  fellow-fnakes,  a  rattle-fnake  may  be 
cOnfidered  as  an  animal  merely  ideal,  or  found  only  in  ca- 
binets of  natural  hiftory  ? 

There  are  other  ferpents  having  rattles  in  their  tails.     Such 
are — the  Mi llety  whofehead  has  nine  fcales  on  it ;  general  colour, 

f^rey :  a  fmall  kind.  The  Dryinus^  whitifli,  fpotted,  and  yel- 
ow.  The  Durijfus.  And  the  Pifcovorousy  which  has  properly 
no  rattle  (i,  e.  of  many  bones)  but  whofe  tail  terminates  in  a 
boney  or  cornified  point,  nor  an  inch  in  length ;  five  or  fix  feet 
long;  he  hangs  on  branches  of  trees  that  are  fufpended  over 

ftreams, 
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ftreflrtiS,  and  darts  down  oh  fifh  that  are  pailing  t  purTues  and 
teizes  them  in  the  water,  and  brings  them  to  knd  to  devour ; 
fometimes  falls  in  the  fame  manner  on  men. 

The  Yellow  Serpent  of  Martinico  is  remarkable  fix' 
two  orifices  hetweenbis  eyes  and  nofe,  which  are  thought  to  lead 
to  the  organ  of  hearing :  if  this  be  true,  he  is  herein  fmgular. 
His  venom  is  deadly ;  limpid  as  water,  but  yellowifli,  like  olive 
oil,  beginning  to  change.  He  is  fleepy,  efpecially  if  the  air  be 
cool ;  hides  under  parcels  of  leaves,  in  old  trees  and  holes ;  is 
very  foetid,  ajid  generally  followed  by  certain  birds,  who  give 
the  alarm.  When  a  perfon  is  furprifed  by  this  ferpent,  to  pre- 
fent  him  a  branch  of  a  tree,  a  parcel  of  leaves,  or  any  fuch  obje<9^, 
takes  off  his  attention,  and  gives  time  for  felf-defence.  Often  a 
fingle  blow  kills  him.  After  the  head  is  cut  off,  the  body  pre- 
fer ves,  for  fome  time,  a  vermitul^ted  'motion.  Six  feet  long  j 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  WTxip  Snake  is  native  of  the  Eaft,  about  five,  feet  long, 
yet  not  much  thicker  than  the  thong  of  a  coachman's  whip. 
Jt  is  exceedingly  venomous  ;  and  its  bite  is  faid  to  kill  in  about 
fix  hours.  To  this  formible  clafs  might  be  added  the  Afp ;  the 
Jaculus  of  Jamaica,  alfo,  one  of  the  fwifteft  of  the  ferpent  kind ; 
the  Haemorrhois ;  the  Coral  Serpent,  which  is  red,  and  whofe 
bite  is  faid  to  be  fatal ;  and  a  number  of  others,  fome  very  par- 
'tially  known,  many  fcarcely  at  all.  To  remedy  the  bite  of  thefe 
animals,,  the  Indians  ufe  a  compofition  called  in  Europe  Pietro 
de  Cobra,  or  the  Serpent  Stone;  and  which,  applied  to  the 
wound,  is  faid  to  draw  out  the  venom.  The  compofition  of 
this  flone,  for  it  is  an  artificial  fubftance,  is  kept  a  fecret  ;  and 
perhaps  its  effefts  in  extracting  the  venom  may  be  imaginary : 
neverthelefs,  it  is  certain,  that  it  has  a  power  of  flicking  to  the 
ikin,  and  fucking  a  part  of  the  blood  from  the  wound.  Some 
maintain  it  has  great  virtues,  others  doubt  them  altogether. 


OF  SERPENTS  WITHOUT  VENOM. 

Serpents  without  poifon  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe 
that  are  venomous,  by  their  wanting  the  fang  teeth ;  their  heads, 
alfo,  are  not  fo  thick  in  proportion  to  their  bodies ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, they  taper  off  to  the  tail  more  gradually  in  a  point.  Their 
teeth  are  ihort,  numerous,  and,  in  the  fmaller  kinds,  perfedlly 
inoffenfive ;  they  lie  in  either  jaw,  as  in  frogs  and  fifhes,  their 
points  bending  backwards,  the  better  to  fecure  their  prey.  As 
inftruments  of  defence,  they  never  attempt  to  ufe  them.     Even 
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among  the  large  \  the  teeth  are  never. employed  indefperatecif- 
g.-.gements.  When  a  hare  or  a  bird  is  caught,  they  may  fenre 
to  prevent  fuch  f'nall  game  from  efcnping  j  but  when  a  bufFaloc 
or  a  tygcr  is  to  be  encountered,  it  is  by  ftrong  folds  of  the  body, 
by  fierce  verberaticns  of  the  tail,  by  twining  round,  and  draw- 
ing the  knot  with  convulfive  energy. 


The    snake. 

Hitherto  this  kind  of  creatures  has  furniflied  only  mif- 
chievous  reptiles,  whofe  mortal  poifons,  though  hidden,  were 
dreadful  minifters  of  death,  counteracting  the  principles  of 
life.  But  we  muft  not  thus  confid^r  all  that  belong  to  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  green  and  yellow  fnake  of  France  is  faid  to  be 
mild,  gentle,  and  even  familiar ;  his  colours  are  fplendid  and 
beautiful;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  children  tie  two 
by  tne  tails,  and  drive  them,  in  imitation  of  coach-horfcs, 
where  they  pleafe,  not  only  without  refiftance  from  the 
creatures,  but  with  feeming  pleafure.  They  even  acquire  an 
afFeftion  for  thcf:;  who  keep  them  :  we  are  told  of  one  who 
knew  its  mitlrefs's  voice,  and  manner  of  laughing ;  came  when 
called;  follov/ing  by  her  fide  when  walking,  as  if  waiting  or- 
ders;  glided  around  her  arms,  as  if  carefling  her:  at  length, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  river  to  fwim,  while  his  miftrefs  follow- 
ed in  a  boat ;  to  this  he  kept  clofe  for  fome  time,  ever  attentive 
to  the  voice  of  his  miftrefs ;  till  the  turn  of  the  tide  proved  too 
powerful,  and  he  was  drowned.  Is  three  or  four  feet  long. 
Ovipa/ous. 

The  Common  Snake  in  England,  is  of  the  fame  nature ; 
remarkably  fond  of  milk,  and  is  faid  to  fuck  cows  when  ly- 
ing down. 

The  Black  Snake  Is  the  hrgeft  of  Englifli  ferpents,  fometimes 
exceeding  four  fci^t  in  length.  The  neck  is  flender  ;  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body  thick ;  the  back  and  fides  covered  with  fmall  fcales ; 
the  belly  with  oblong,  narrow,  tranfvcrfe  plates :  the  colour  of 
the  back  and  fides  is  a  dufky  brown ;  the  middle  of.  the  back 
marked  with  two  rows  of  fmall  black  fpots,  running  from  the 
head  to  the  tail ;  the  plates  on  the  beliy  are  dufky ;  the  fcales  on 
the  fides  are  of  a  blucilh  white ;  the  teeth  are  fmall  and  ferrated, 
lying  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw,  in  two  rows.  The  whole  fpecies 
is  pjrfevSly  inoffenfive ;  taking  ftielter  in  dunghills,  and  among 
bufhes  in  moid  places ;  from  whence  they  fcldom  remove,  un- 
lefs  in  the  midft  of  the  day,  in  fummer,  when  they  are  called 
out  by  the  heat  to  balk  themfdves  in  the  fun.  If  difturbed  or 
attacked,  they  move  away  among  the  brambles,  with  great  fwifr- 

ncfs; 
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nefsj  but,  if  too  clofcly  purfued,  they  hifs  and  threaten,  and 
thus  render  themfelves  formidable,  though  incapable  of  offend- 
ing- 

Preys  upon  frogs,  infeSs,  worms,  mice,  and  young  birds ; 
and,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  the  neck,  it  is  amazing  how 
large  an  animal  it  will  fwallow.  The  black  fnake  of  Virginia, 
which  is  larger  than  our's,  and  generally  grows  to  fix  feet  long, 
takes  a  prey  proportioqablc  to  its  fize ;  partridges,  chicken,  and 
young  ducics.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hen-rooft,  and  will  devour  the  eggs  even  while  the  hen  is 
fitting  upon  them:  thefe  it  fwallows  whole;  and  often,  after  it 
has  done  the  mifchief,  will  coil  itfelf  round  in  the  neft. 

Ate  oviparous,  excluding  eighty  or  a  hundred  egs  at  a 
time,  which  are  laid  in  dunghills  or  hot-beds  ;  the  heat  of 
which,  aided  by  that  of  the  fun,  brings  them  to  maturity. 
During  winter,  they  lie  torpid  in  banks  or  hedges,  and  under 
old  trees. 


The   LADIES'   SNAKE 

Seems  to  enjoy  a  name  which  unites  contrary  ideas ;  few  of 
the  fair  fex,  In  thefe  climates,  being  fond  of  this  genus  of  ani- 
mals:  but,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  the  ladies  carefs  this  fnake, 
warm  him  in  their  bofoms,  keep  him  there  without  fear,  and 
the  little  creature  feems  fenfible  of  their  good- will,  and  returns 
carefs  for  carefs:  this  is  during  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  fnake 
is  apt  to  be  chilled  by  the  too  great  frelhnefs  of  the  air.  Dur- 
ing, the  heats,  they  receive  from  him  a  contn.ry  fervice, 
and  his  coolnefs  is  then  to  them  refrefhing;  his  polilhed 
fcales  being  always  cooler  than  the  atmofphere.  Is  beautiful 
black  and  white,  highly  luftrous ;  he  is  not  fearful,  nor  flies 
when  approached.     Is  but  fmall. 

This  is  not  the  only  ferpent  familiar  with  the  human  race. 
In  fome  countries,  where  fuch  reptiles  are  common,  while  they 
deftroy  ferpents  of  one  kmd  with  great  animofity,  they  take 
others  into  their  houfes  and  bofoms  with  affection.  1  he  Efcu- 
lapian  Serpent  of  Italy,  is  among  this  number.  It  is  fuirered 
to  crawl  about  the  chambers,  and  often  into  the  beds.  It  is  a 
yellow  ferpent,  about  an  ell  long ;  familiar  and  innocent,  yet 
will  bite  when  exafperated.  They  are  faid  to  be  great  dellroy- 
ers  of  mice ;  and  this  may  be  one  reafon  why  they  are  taken 
under  human  proteftion.  The  Boiga.  of  Ceylon  (it  inhabits 
both  continents  alfoj  is  equally  a  favourite  among  the  natives  ; 
and  they  confider  the  meeting  it  as  a  fign  of  good  luck.  They 
confider  themfelves  as  extremely  hap^y  if  this  animal  comes  into 

I  their 
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4cir  huts.  The  colours  of  this  ferpent  are  lb  many  and  beau- 
tiful^ that  they  furpafe  defcription ;  and  thefe,  perha^^,  are  ihe 
chi 'jf  inducements  to  the  favages  to  confider  its  vifits  as  fo  very 
fortun/ite.  An  equal  £tvourite  is  the  Japanefe  PriiKe  of  Ser- 
pents. The  fcales  of  the  b<:ck  are  reddifli,  finely  (haded,  and 
msjrhled  with  large  fpots  of  irregular  figures^  mixed  with  black. 
The  fore  part  oif  the  head  j^  covered  with  large  beautifid 
fcaiec,  the  jaws  bordered  with  yellow,  the  forehead  marked 
with  a  black  marbled  ftreak,  and  the  eyes  faandibme  azid 
lively. 


The    DABOIE, 

Though  not  hurtful  by  its  polfon  or  its  fengs,  is  yet  among 
thofc  mod  injurious  to  mankind,  as  it  is  the  objed  of  idolatry 
aiTiong  the  inh^ibitants  of  Whidaw,  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  where 
he  has  his  temples,  his  altars,  his  prieAs,  his  donations,  and  his 
devotees;  incljding  a  feleJl:ion  of  beauty,  enjoyed  in  his  name, 
but  not  by  himfelf. 

Me  is  whitifli  on  his  upper  parts ;  with  great  oval  fpots,  red- 
di(h,  bordered  black  or  brown,  which  lie  in  three  rows  from 
head  to  tail,  the  fcales  on  his  head  refembling  thofe  of  his  back ; 
yet  he  is  not  venomous.  Length  three  to  four  feet.  Where 
he  refides,  animals  that  might  injure  him  are  forbidden ;  parti- 
cularly the  hog,  though  fo  uleful  a  quadruped  in  devouring  noxi- 
ous ferpents,  left  he  fhould  devour  their  GOD.  He  is  fami- 
liar to  man;  but  has  the  reputation  of  attacking  venomous  fer- 
pents, infcfts,  and  worms,  which  overrun  that  country:  nor 
is  he  lefs  efteemed  for  miraculous  afliftance  in  battle,  in  arts, 
commerce,  and  good  fortune. 


The    BOIGUACU 

Is  the  largeft  ferpent  in  the  world ;  of  that  kind  which  has 
the  fcales  on  its  tail  and  belly  fimilar;  has  no  venom^  but  am- 
ple ftrength  to  counterbalance  its  abfence.  Nature  has  be- 
ftowed  on  this  reptile,  beauty,  fize,  agility,  ftrength,  and  in- 
duflry.  As  the  elephant,  among  quadrupeds,  he  furpafles  the 
reft  of  his  order.  Is  commonly  twenty  feet  long,  but  fome- 
times  forty  or  fifty,  where  food  and  quiet  permit  his  grovrth. 

His  head  refembles  that  of  a  fetting-dog  ;  the  fummit  is  wide; 
the  forehead  raifed,  and  divided  by  a  longitudinal  hollow ;  his 
eyes  are  large,  their  orbits  projc(!iing ;  his  mouth  opens  very 
wide;  his  teeth  are  long.      This  enormous  reptile  is   diftin- 

guiflied 
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guiflied  by  the  "beauty  of  his  fcales,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  co- 
lours, which  vary  according  to  climate,  age,  and  (ex.  On  the 
head  he  has  a  great  deep  coloured  or  black  fpot :  others  are  re- 
gularly ranged  down  him  :  belly  afh-coloured  yellow,  fpott  d 
black.  His  hiffings  are  long,  fliarp,  and  frightful ;  thef^  are 
thought  to  be  moft  frequent  before  ftorms  and  tempefts,  per- 
h^s  before  peitilential  diftempers  whi<  h  arife  from  the  atmof- 
phere;  and  therefore  thefe  have  terrified  into  fuperftition  the 
natives  of  Mexico,  who  confider  this  reptile  as  a  meflchger  of 
divine  wrath ;  and  floods  of  human  gore  have  been  offered  to 
his  image.  In  Africa,  alfo,  he  is  no  lefs  terrifically  worlbipped, 
on  the  coaft  of  Mofambique,  and  alfo  in  Japan. 

Inhabits  all  countries  hot  enough  to  maintain  him,  fertile 
enougli  to  furnifli  him  with  prey,  and  fpacious  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  being  frequently  molefted ;  formerly  was  known  more 
northerly,  when  woods  were  more  abundant   on  this  fide  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Africa,  the  only  mean  of  deftroying  him  is  by 
fire :-  fteel  avails  little ;  but  often  fire  is  fet  to  the  long  grafs, 
&c.  already  fcorched  by  the  burning  fun;  this  foon  fpreals  and 
interpofes  a  barrier  which  ftops  his  purluit.     He  fwims  readily, 
even  in  agitated  waves,  in  rivers,  or  arms  of  the  fea;  he  mounts 
the  higheit  trees  with  rapidity;  and,  ftationed  at  various  heights, 
often  waits,  in  ambufli,  the  approach  of  prey,  leaping  from  tree 
to  tree^    Some  will  eat  fifti,  and  all  devour  whatever  they  cant 
conquer*     A  ftroke  of  his  tail  will  knocv  down  a  man.     He 
devours  tigers  and  congars.     His  manner  of  feeding,  and  con- 
dition after  it,  we  have  already  noted ;  his  inactivity  is  fo  fixed, 
that  travellers  have  walked  over  him  (covered  as  he   is  with 
leaves,  &c.)  or  repofed  upon  him,  without  his  moving ;  nor 
has  he  given  figns  of  life,  till  the  heat  of  their  fire  has  reached 
him.    Often  large  animals  are  placed  as  baits  for  hi  n,  and  he  is 
knocked  on  the  head  after  his  meal.     The  negroes  eat  his  flefli, 
'  which  they  highly  reiifh.      In  other  countries,  they  wear  his 
ftin  for  clothing  or  ornament,  as  did  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
Sheds  his  Ikin  after  the  rainy  feafon;  and  then  the  fexes  feek 
each  other.     The  egg  from  whence  iffues  this  monfter,  is  but 
two  or  three  inches  long,  hatched  by  the  fun's  heat.     Its  length 
of  life  unknown,  probably  very  great ;  fince  to  reach  his  ordi- 
n^y  dimenfions,  muft  require  many  years. 

There  are  others  of  this  kind  (for  indeed  it  includes  the  larg- 
cft  of  the  ferpent  tribe) ;  but  none  equal,  or  nearly  equal  in 
fis&e  or  velocity. 


The 
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The    blind   WORM. 

The  Blind  Worm  is  a  harmlefs  reptile,  with  a  formidable 
appearance.  Has  nine  large  fcales  on  his  head ;  firft  one,  then 
two;  a  third  and  fourth  row,  thrt-e  each:  his  fcales  are  vrrj 
fmall ;  his  tail  is  longer  than  his  body:  the  bones  of  his  under 
jaw  are  not  feparated,  as  in  moft  ferpents,  The  ufual  length  of 
this  fpecies  is  eleven  inches,  but  in  fome  countries  three  ftct 
The  eyes  are  red ;  the  head  fmall ;  the  neck  (lender ;  from  that 
part,  the  body  prows  fuJdenly,  and  continues  equal,  to  the  tail, 
which  ends  quite  blunt:  the  colour  of  the  back  is  cinerous, 
marked  with  very  fmall  lines,  compofed  of  minute  black  fpecks; 
the  fides  are  of  a  reddi(h  calt ;  the  belly  du«l:y,  and  marked 
like  the  back.  The  motion  of  this  ferpent  is  flow:  firom  which, 
and  from  the  fmall nefs  of  the  eyes,  are  derived  its  names  ;  fome 
calling  it  the  Slow,  and  fome  the  Blind  Worm.  Like  all  the 
reft  of  the  kind,  in  our  climates,  they  lie  torpid  during  winter; 
and  are  fometimes  found,  in  vaft  numbers,  twifted  together. 
The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  ferpent  is,  that,  when  irritat- 
ed, it  becomes  as  ftift  as  a  board ;  and  if  fmartly  ftruck,  in  this 
ftate,  is  eafily  broken  ;  its  mufcles  being  compofed  of  fibres  Aat 
readily  feparate.  Hence  it  is  called  by  fome  die  Glafs  Snaie^ 
and  by  Linn.'EUS  Anguisfragilis, 


The   AMPHISBEN^ 

Are  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  all  other  other  ferpents,  as  they 
have,  properly  fpeaking,  no  fcales,  but  rings  round  their  bo- 
dies :  their  upper  and  under  fides  are  fo  fimilar,  that  were  their 
head  and  vent  hidden,  their  back  or  belly  could  not  be  dif- 
tinguifhed.  This  peculiarity  of  rings  gives  them  great  facility 
in  many  motions  of  which  moft  ferpents  are  incapable ;  and, 
by  offering  no  impediment  either  way,  but  almoft  equal  affift- 
ance,  they  can  move  forward  or  backward  at  pleafure.  Their 
rail  is  as  round  as  their  head ;  fo  that,  when  moving  backward, 
no  wonder  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  a  head  at  each 
end.  Thatbeft  known  is  the  Smoky;  almoft  black,  mingled 
with  white ;  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  but  fcarcely  two 
inches  of  tail ;  his  eyes  very  fmall,  covered  by  a  membrane. 
Inhabits  Ceylon  and  America,    Eats  worms,  infers,,  beetles, 

&c.} 
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&c. ;    is  fond    of  ants.    His    ikin   is  very  hard,    and   his 
mufcles  ftrongj   has    no    fangs,   confequently  is  not   veno- 


mous. 


Another  of  this  kind  is  white,  and  often  fpotlefs. 

.  Of  ferpents  wllh  tubercles,  only  one  kind  is  known :  native 
of  Java. 

The  Langaha  of  Madagafcar  is  divided,  in  its  length,  into 
three  different  parts,  by  fo  many  different  kinds  of  fcalcs: 
has,  alfo,  a  horned  kind  of  fnout  projecting.    Is  very  venomous. 


■* 
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OF   FISHES. 


It  has  been  thought  that  all  fifli  are  naturaUy  of  the  ocean ; 
and  that  fome  have  mounted  into  fre(h  water  by  accidental  mi- 
gration ;  yet,  as  many  cannot  live  in  fait  water,  this  is,  at  leaft, 
aoubtfiil.  A  few,  indeed,  fwim  up  rivers  to  depofit  their  fpawn ; 
but  the  great  body  of  iUhes  keep  to  the  fea,  and  would  quickly 
expire  in  frefh  water. 

The  number  of  fifli  which  we  have  named,  and  whole  figure 
we  know,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  above  four  hundred.  But 
of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  we  know  very  little  beiides  their 
£gure.  Thofe  qualities,  fingularities,  or  advantages,  that  ren- 
der animals  worth  our  attention,  are  undifcovered.  The  hif- 
tory  of  fifhes,  therefore,  has  little  in' it  entertaining:  and  will 
detain  us  proportionably  kfs  than  any  fubjedl  yet  introduced.  . 

Moft  fifli  ofi^er  the  fame  external  form,  fliarp  at  either  end, 
and  fwelling  in  the  middle,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  traverfe 
the  fluid  they  inhabit,  with  greater  celerity  and  eafe.  Every 
part  feems  exerted  in  this  difpatch ;  the  fins,  the  tail,  and  the 
adivity  of  the  whole  back-bone ;  and  to  this  flexibility  fifhes 
owe  their  great  velocity.  The  fins  affift  not  ordy  in  progre(^ 
fion,  but  in  rifing,  finking,  turning,  or  even  leaping,  out  of  the 
water.  The  peroral  fins,  like  oars,  pufli  the  animal  forward ; 
they  are  placed  behind  the  opening  of  the  gills  ;  generally  large 
and  ftrong  5  and  are  to  fifli  in  the  water,  what  wings  are  to  birds 
in  the  air.  They  alfo  balance  the  fifli's  head,  when  large,  and 
keep  it  from  tumblirig  prone  to  the  bottom ;  as  is  feen  in  large- 
headed  fifl^ies,  when  the  peftoral  fins  are  cut  off.  Next  thefe 
are  the  ventral  fins,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  under 
the  belly :  thefe  always  lie  flat  on  the  water  5  and  ferve  to  raife 
or  deprefs  the  fifli.  The  dorfal  fin  is  fituated  alpng  the  ridge 
of  the  back;  keeps  it  in  equilibrio,  and  alfo  aflifts  progreffive 
motion :  in  many  this  is  wanting ;  but  in  all  flat  fiflies  it  is 
very  large,  as  the  peroral  fins  are  proportionably  fmalL  The 
anal  fin  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail ;  and  lerves  to  keep 
the  fifli  upright.  But  the  tail,  which  in  fome  is  flat,  in  others 
upright, feems  to  be  the  grand  inftrument  of  motion:  the  fins  arc 
fubfervient  to  it,  and  dire(Sl  its  impetus. 

To  explain  this  by  experiment — A  carp  put  into  a  large  vcf- 
fel,  in  a  ftate  of  repofe,  fpreads  all  its  fins,  and  feems  to  refl:  on 
its  peftoral  and  ventral  fins,  near  the  bottom.  If  the  fifli  folds 
up  either  of  its  pe6loral  fins,  it  inclines  to  that  fide  :  folding  the 

5  right 
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right  pefloral  fin,  the  fifh  inclines  to  the  right  fide ;  folding  the 
left  -fin,  it  inclines  to  the  left  fide.  If  the  fiih  defires  a  retro- 
grade motion,  ftriking  with  the  peftoral  fins,  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, produces  it.  If  the  fifh  defires  to  turn,  a  blow  from  the 
tail  turns  it ;  but  if  the  tail'ftrike  both  ways,  the  motion  is  pro- 
greffive.  In  purfuance  of  thefe  obfervations,  if  the  dorfal  and 
ventral  fins  be  cut  off,  the  fifti  reels  from  right  to  left,  and  en- 
deavours to  fuppiy  the  lofs  by  keeping  the  reft  of  its  fins  in  con- 
ftant  employment.  If  the  right  pe£toral  fin  be  cat  off,  the  fifh 
leans  to  that,  fide ;  if  the  ventral  fin  on  the  fame  fide  be  cut 
away,  then  it  lofes  its  equilibrium  entirely.  When  the  tail  is 
cut  off,  the  fifh  lofes  all  motion,  and  gives  itfelf  up  to  where  the 
water  impels  it.  Each  of  thefe  fins  has  its  peculiar  ufe ;  but  all 
confpire  to  aflift  each  other's  motions.  Some  fifh  are  pofT^fled 
of  all,  whofe  motions  are  yet  not  the  fwifteft.  Their  number, 
fize,  and  fituation,  feem  calculated  rather  to  correfpond  with 
the  animal's  figure,  than  folely  to  anfwer'the  purpofes  of  fpeed. 
Where  the  head  is  large  and  heavy,,  the  peftoral  fins  are  large 
and  forward.  Where  the  head  is  fmall  or  long,  the  pedtoral 
fins  are  fmall,  and  the  ventral  fins  wanting. 

Inhabitants  of  the  water  are  covered  with  a  flimy  glutinous 
matter  (a  fccretlon  from  the  animal's  body)  that  defends  their  bo- 
dies from  the  immediate  cont2iSt  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and 
contributes  to  their  eafy  progrefs  through  the  water.  Beneafli 
this,  in  many  kinds,  is  a  ftrong  covering  of  fcales,  a  ftill  more 
powerful  defence  ?  and  under  that,  before  we  come  to  the  muf- 
cular  parts  of  the  body,  an  oily  fubftance,  which  fupplies,  or  ra- 
ther includes  J  the  requifite  warmth. 

Nature  feems  to  have  beftowed  on  thefe  animals  appetites  and 
powers  of  inferior  kinds.  Formed  for  paffive  exiftence  in  their 
obfcure  and  heavy  element,  to  preferve  this  exiftence,  and  to 
tranfmit  it,  is  their  whole  purfuit  and  enjoyment.  Impelled  ra* 
ther  by  neceffity  than  choice,  and  mechanically  excited  to  every 
fruition,  they  chafe,  without  diftindKon,  whatever  they  can  fwal- . 
low,  conquer,  or  enjoy. 

A  ceafelefs  defire  of  food  feems  their  ruling  impulfe,  and 
prompts  them  to  encounter  every  danger.  Their  rapacity  feem$ 
infatiable.  Even  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almoft  ex- 
piring, they  greedily  fwallow  the  very  bait  by  which  they  were 
allured  to  deftru6tion. 

The  maw  is,  in  general,  placed  near  the  mouth ;  and,  .though 
poflfefTed  of  no  fenfible  heat,  is,  however,  endued  with  ^  furprif- 
ing  faculty  of  digeftion,  feeming,  in  fomc  meafure,  to  increafe 
with  the  quantity  of  food.  It  digefts  not  only  fifh>  but  prawns,^ 
crabs,  and  lobfters,  fhells  and  M ;  though  thefe  (helk  are  fo 
much  harder  than  the  fides  of  the  ftomach  which  contains  them. 

3  C  2  This 
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Iriiis  amazing  faculty  has  juftly  excited  curioflty ;  and  ieems  to 
fuggeft  fome  principle  in  the  ftomach,  yet  unknown,  which  afis 
in  a  different  manner  from  all  kinds  of  artiHcal  maceration ; 
and  which  is  lodged  in  fifliLS  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  other  crear 
tures.  Ever  hungry,  and  ever  prowling,  yet  no  animals  can 
fuffer  abftinence  fo  long.  The  gold  and  filver  fifh  we  keep  in 
vafes  feem  never  to  want  nourimment :  whether  they  feed  on 
water-infe<3:s  too  minute  for  our  obfervation,  or  whether  water 
alone  is  a  fufficient  fupply,  is  not  evident ;  but  they  are  often 
leen  for  months,  without  apparent  fuftenance.  Whatever  liv- 
ing thing  fifhes  arc  able  to  fwallow,  becomes  their  food.  Some 
that  have  very  fmall  mouths,  feed  upon  worms  and  fpawn  of 
other  fi'fli:  others,  whofe  mouths  arc  larger,  feck  larger  prey. 
Thofe  with  the  largeft  mouths  purfue  aliiioft  every  thing  that 
has  life;  and  often  meet  each  other,  in  fierce  oppofitioii ;  when 
the  fifli  with  the  largeft  fwallow  enjoys  the  vi£lory,and  devours 
its  antagonift. 

Thus  the  life  of  a  fifh  is  one  fcene  of  hoftility,  violence,  and 
cvafion.  The  fmaller  fry  efcape,  by  fwimming  into  thofe  ihal- 
lows  where  the  greater  are  unable  to  purfue.  Yet,  even  in  the 
(hallows,  the  mufcle,  the  oyfter,  and  the  fcallop,  lie  in  ambufli 
at  the  bottom,  with  their  mells  open ;  and  whatever  little  fiih 
inadvertently  approaches  into  contact,  they  clofc  their  fhclls  up- 
on, and  devour.  The  purfuit  of  fifhes  is  not  confined  to  a 
fingle  region,  or  to  one  effort:  fhoals  of  one  fpccies  follow 
thofe  of  another  through  vaft  tracts  of  ocean,  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  pole,  down  to  the  equator.  The  cod,  from  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  purfues  the  whiting  even  to  the  fhores  of 
Spain.  The  cachalot  purfues  herrings,  and  fwallows  thoufauds 
at  a  gulp. 

This  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  annual  migration  of  fifhes : 
but  fifhes  may  be  induced  to  change  their  place  of  rcfidcnce  for 
one  more  fuited  to  their  conflitutions,  or  more  adapted  to  depo- 
fiting  their  fpawn.  No  fifh  are  fond  of  very  cold  water,  but 
frequent  places  where  it  is  warmeft.  In  fummer,  they  affemble 
in  the  fhallows,  where  the  fun  has  power  to  warm  the  water  to 
the  bottom ;  in  winter,  they  are  found  deeper. 

All  fifh  require  air  for  their  fupport.  The  whale  kind  breathe, 
and  come  to  the  furface  every  two  or  three  minutes  for  frefh  in- 
fpiration:  but  thofe  which  continue  cniirely  under  water,  if  to- 
tally deprived  of  air,  will  expire  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Thus 
all  the  fifh  of  a  pond  die,  when  the  ice  every  where  covers  the 
furface,  and  Jceeps  off  the  air.  If  a  hole  be  made  in  the  ice, 
the  fifh  will  be  feen  to  come  all  to  that  part,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  frefh  fupply :  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for  than  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  this  fupply,     FJfh, 

in 
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in  the  water,  have  a  motion 'of  their  lips  and  dlls^  or,  at  leafl^ 
of  the  bones  on  each  fide  that  cover  them.  This  motion  fls, 
without  doubt,  analogous  to  our  breathing;  yet  it  is  not  air, 
but  water,  that  the  fifli  adlually  fucks  in.  Their  manner  of  . 
breathing  is  probably  thus :  The  fifh  firft  takes  a  quantity  of 
water  at  the  mouth,  which  is  driven  to  the  gills ;  thefe  clofei 
and  keep  the  water  fo  fwallowed,  from  returning  by  the  moudii 
while  the  boney  covering  of  the  gills  prevents  it  from  goinjg; 
through  them,  until  theanimal  has  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  air 
from  die  water  thus  imprifoned :  then  the  boney  covers  open  and 
difcharge  it;  the  gills  alfo  admit  a  frefh  quantity  of  water- 
Should  the  fifti  be  prevented  from  the  free  play  of  its  gilbf 
or  (hbuld  the  boney  covers  be  kept  from  moving,  by  a  firing 
tied  round  them,  the  animal  would  hll  into  convulfions,  and 
die. 

The  air-bladder  may  ferve  to  contain  this  air  for  vital  pur-  * 
pofes,  as  well  as  contribute  to  enable  the  fifli  to  rife  and  fink 
in  the  water,  at  pleafure,  as  it  is  dilated  or  compreficd.  The 
air-bladder  is  a  bag  filled  with  air,  fometimes  compofed  of  one, 
fometimes  of  two,  and  fometimes  three  divifions,  fituated  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  fifli,  and  opening  into  the  maw  or  the 
gullet.  Some  fifli  have  an  air-bladder,  that  continually  crawl 
at  the  bottom,  fuch  as  the  flounder;  and  fome  are  with- 
out it,  that  fwim  at  eafe  in  every  depth ;  fuch  as  the  an- 
chovy and  gudgeon.  Its  neceffity,  then,  is  not  always  equally 
ftrong. 

**  Moft  of  the  diforders  incident  to  mankind,"  fays  Bacon, 
"  arife  from  the  changes  and  alterations  of  the  atmofphere :  but 
fiflies  refide  in  an  element  little  fubjeft  to  change;  their's  is  an 
uniform  exiftence;  their  movements  are  without  effort,  and 
their  life  without  labour.  Their  bones,  alfo,  which  are  united 
by  cartilages,  admit  of  indefinite  extenfion ;  and  the  different 
iizes  of  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  among  filhes,  is  very  various. 
They  ftill  keep  growing ;  their  bodies,  inftead  of  fufferihg  the 
rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  caufe  of  natural  decay  in  land  ani- 
mals^ ftill  continue  increafing  with  frefli  fupplies  ;  and,  as  the 
body  grows,  the  conduits  of  life  fiirnifli  their  ftores  in  greater 
abunc&nce.  How  long  a  fifli,  that  fecms  to  have  fcarcely  any 
bounds  put  to  its  growth,  continues  to  live,  is  not  afcertained ; 
perhaps  the  life  of  a  man  would  not  be  Jong  enough  to  meafure 
that  of  the  fmalleft." 

When  a  fifli's  fcale  is  examined  through  a  microfcope^  it  is 
(bund  to  confifl:  of  a  number  of  circles,  one.  circle  within  an- 
other, in  fome  mealure,  refembling  thofe  which  appear  upon  Ac 
tranfverfe  feftion  of  a  tree  :  and  fuppofed  to  offer  the  fame  in- 
formation j  for,  as  m  trees  we  can  tell  their  age  by  the  number 
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of  their  circles,  fo  in  fifhes  we  can  tell  their's  by  the  number 
cf  circles  in  every  fcale,  reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year  of 
the  animal's  exiftence.  By  this  method  M.  BuiFon  found 
a  carp,  wbofe  fcales  he  examined,  to  be  not  lefs  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old*  Gefner  brings  us  an  inflance  of  one  of  the 
fame  age ;  and  Albertus  of  one  more  than  double  that  period. 
The  age  of  the  ikate  and  the  ray,  that  want  fcales,  may  be 
known,  by  feparating  the  joints  of  the  back^bone,  and  then 
minutely  obferving  the  number  of  rings  which  the  fur^ce, 
where  it  was  joined,  exhibits.  But  thefc  methods  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  very  imperfedt. 

But  their  longevity  is  nothing,  compared  to  their  fecundity. 
All  (a  few  of  the  larger  excepted)  multiply  by  hundreds,  and 
fbme  by  millions*     Some  bring  fordi  their  young  alive  ;  fome 
produce  eggs ;  the  former  are  the  leaft  fruitful,  yet  even  thefc 
produce  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time.     Thofe.that  produce 
eggs,  which  they  leave  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or  floating 
on  the  furface,  are  much  more  prolific ;  of  thefe  eggs  few  rife 
to  life ;  they  are  devoured  by  the  lefTer  fry,  by  aquatic  birds, 
and  by  the  larger  fiih.     Still,  however,  there  are  enough  for 
fiipplying  the  deep  with  inhabitants.     The  cod  fpawns  in  one 
ieafori,  as  Lewenhoek  afliires  us,  above  nine  million  of  eggs,  or 
peas,  contained  in  one  fingle  roe.     The  flounder  is  commonly 
known  to  produce  above  one  million ;  and  the  mackarel  above 
five  hundred  thoufand.     Such  an  amazing  increafe,  if  permitted 
to  come  to  maturity,  wouM  overftock  nature,  and  the  ocean  it- 
ielf  would  not  be  able  to   contain  the  half  of  its   inhabitants. 
But  two  wife  purpofes  are  anfvvered  by  this  amazing  increafe ; 
it  preferves  the   fpecies  in  the   midft  of  numberlefs  enemies, 
and  Terves  to  furnilh  the  reft  with  a  fuftenance  adapted  to  their 
nature. 

Fifh  have  different  feafons  for  depofitiiig  their  fpawn :  (bmc 
that  live  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  are  fa  id  to  choofe  the  win- 
ter f  but,  in  general,  they  choofe  fummer.  They  leave  the 
ocean,  and  fhoal  round  the  coafts,  or  fwim  up  the  frefh- water 
rivers,  which  are  warm  as  they  are  comparatively  (hallow^ 
When  they  have  depofi ted  their  burthens,  they  then  return  to 
their  old  ftations,  and  leave  their  nafcent  progeny  to  fhift  for 
tliemfclvcs. 

1  he  fpawn  continues  in  its  egg-ftate  in  fome  fifh  longer  Aan 
in  others,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  animal's  fize.  In  the 
falmon,  the  young  continue  in  the  egg  from  the  beginning  of 
Pccember  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  tl>e  carp  continues  in  the 
egg  not  above  three  weeks ;  the  little  gold  fifh  firom  China  is 
Alii  quicker.  Thefe,  at  firft,  efcape  by  their  minutcnefs  and 
agility,       T^hey    rife,    fink,    and    turn,   much    readier  than 

grown 
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grown  iifli ;  md  they  can  efcape  into. very  fhallow  watos  when 
purfued. 

But  there  are  fome  that  have  all  the  tendernefs  of  birds  or 
quadrupeds  for  their  young ;  that  nurfe  them  with  conftant 
care»  and  prote£):  them  from  every  injury ;  of  this  difpoiition  are 
the  cetaceous  or  whale  kind;  they  bring  them  alive  into  the 
world,  and  defend  them  with  courage  and  a£ltvity :  alfo,  in  part, 
the  cartilaginous  kinds,  which  have  griftles  inftead  of  bones. 
But  the  tribe  we  have  now  Bben  delcribing,  that  leave  their 
fpawn  without  protedlion,  are  called  thefpinous  or  boney  kind^ 
from  their  bones  refembling  the  Iharpnefs  of  thorns. 

The  cetaceous,  the  cartilaginous^  and  the  fpinous^  differ  from 
each  other,  in  conformation,  appetites,  bringing  forth,  and  in* 
the  education  of  their  young.   Thefe  three  great  diftin^ons  are= 
ftrongly  and  firmly  marked  in  nature. 
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This  tribe  comprifes  the  Whale,  the  Cachalot,  the  Dolphin, 
the  Grampus,  and  the  PorpeiTe.     All  thefe  refemble  quadra* 
peds  in  their  internal  ftruftiire,  and  in  fome  of  their  appetites 
and  afFe6lions.     They  have  lungs,  a  midriff,  a  ftomach,  intef- 
tines,  liver,  fpleen,  bladder,  &c.     Their  heart  alfo  refembles  that 
of  quadrupeds,  with  its  partitions  clofed  up,  as  in  them ,  and 
driving  red  and  warm  blood  in  circulation  through  the  body. 
Every  internal  part  bears  a  ftriking  fimilitude;  and,  to  keep 
thofe  parts  warm,  the  whole  kind  is  covered,  between  the  fkin 
and  the  mufcles,  with  a  thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber,  like  the 
haC(>n-fxt  of  a  hog.     As  thefe  animals  breathe,  they  are  con* 
firained,  every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  come  up  to  the  furface 
to  take  breath,  as  well  as  to  fpout  out,  through  their  noftriisy 
what  water  they  have  fucked  in,     This  conduit  is  placed  in  the 
bead,  a  little  before  the  brain.     Though  externally.the  hole  is 
fingle,  it  is  internally  divided  by  a  boney  partition,  which  is 
dpfed  by  a  fphin(5^er  mufcle  on  the  infide,  diat  (huts  it  up,  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  animal.     Another  mufcle  or  valve  prevents 
the  water,  from  going  down  the  gullet.     When,  therefore,  a 
quantity  of  water  is  neceffary  to  be  difcharged,  it  (huts  the 
moudi,  .i:io(es  the  valve  of  die  ftomach,  opens  the  fphin<^er 
at  the  noftril,   and  then  breathing  ftrongly,   drives   out  the 
water. 

Their  eyes  have  eyelids,  as  in  man ;  it  is  mod  likely  that  they 
can  hear,  as  they  certainly  utter  founds,  and  bellow  to  each 

other. 
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Other.  This  vocal  power  would  be  needleft  to  animals  natu- 
rally deaf.  The  female  fuckles  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds^ 
her  breads  being  placed  above»the  navel. 

The  number  of  their  fins  never  exceeds  three ;  /.  e.  two  pec- 
toral fins,  and  one  back  fin ;  but  in  fome  forts  the  laft  is  want- 
ing. Thefe  are  made  of  bones  and  mufcles ;  and  their  ikele- 
ton  refembles  that  of  a  man's  hand.  Their  tails,  alfo,  are  {daced 
fo  as  to  lie  flat  on  the  furfece  of  the  water  j  not  upright  or 
edgeways.  1  his  flat  pofition  oP  the  tail  enables  them  to  force 
themfelves  fuddcnly  to  the  furface. 

Some  are  without  teeth,  properly  called  whales:  others  have 
teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw>  and  are  called,  by  the  French, 
cachalots :  the  narwhal  has  teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the 
dolphin,  porpefle,  and  grampus  have  teeth  both  above  and  bebw 


OF   THE  WHALE. 

We  now  no  longer  hear  of  whales  two  hundred,  and  twa 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  which  were  often  feen  two  centuries 
ago.  They  have  been  deftroyed  by  mankind,  and  the  fpeciet  is 
dwindled  into  a  race  of  diminutive  animals,  from  thirty  feet  to 
eighty.  Taking  the  whale  at  his  ordinary  fize  of  eighty  feet 
long,  and  twenty  feet  high,  what  an  enormous  animated  mafs  it 
appears ;  Yet  this  great  creature  gambols  in  the  deep,  with  the 
cafe  and  agility  of  the  fmalleft  animal,  and  makes  its  way  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs  !  Though  this  be  wonderful,. perhaps  great- 
er wonders  are  concealed  in  the  deep.  Who  knows  the  fi ze  of 
thofe  that  remain  conftantly  under  water,  and  that  have  been 
increafmg  in  magnitude  for  centuries  ?  to  receive  all  that  has 
been  faid  of  the  fea-ferpent,  or  the  kraken,  would  be  credulity ; 
to  rejeft  all,  or  to  deny  the  polTibility  of  their  cxiftence,  would 
be  prefumption. 

The  whale  is  the  largefl  animal  of  which  we  have  any  cer- 
tain information ;  there  are  fcven  different  kinds ;  the  Great 
Greenland  Whale,  without  a  back  fin,  and  black  on  the  back; 
the  Iceland  Whale,  without  aback  fin,  and  whitifh  on  the  back; 
the  New  England  Whale,  with  a  hump  on  the  back;  the 
Whale  with  fix  humps  on  the  back ;  the  Fin-fi(h,  with  a  fin  on 
the  back  near  the  tail ;  the  Pike- headed  Whale,  and  the  Round- 
lipped  Whale.  The  fin-hfli  having  a  larger  fwallow  than  die 
reft,  is  more  aftive,  /lender,  and  fierce,  living  chiefly  upon  her- 
rings.    However,  they  are  none  of  them  very  voracious. 

The  Great  Greenland  Whale  is  the  fifh  the  taking  of  which  is 
fuch  an  objedt  in  different  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  a  large  heavy 

animal. 
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animal,  and  the  head  alone  makes  a  third  of  its  bulk.  The  fins 
on  each  fide  are  from  five  to  eight  feet,  conipofed  of  bon-js 
and  mufcles,  The  tail  about  twenty-four  feet  broad  j  and, 
when  the  fifli  lies  on  one  fide,  -  its  blow  is  tremendous.  The 
ikin  is  fmooth  and  black,  and,  in  fome  places,  marbled  with 
white  and  yellow;  which,  running  over  the  furface,  has  a  very 
beautiful  efFeft.  This  marbling  is  particularly  obfervablc  in  the 
fins  and  the  tail. 

The  whale  ufes  only  the  tall  to  advance  in  the  water,  and  it 
k  furprifing  to  fee  with  what  force  and  celerity  its  enormous 
bulk  divides  the  ocean.  The  fins  are  only  ufod  for  turning,  and 
dircfting  the  velocity  imprefled  by  the  tail.  I'he  female  alfo 
ufes  them,  when  purfued,  to  bear  oiF  her  young,  clapping  them 
on  her  back,  and  fupporting  them  by  the  fins,  on  each  fide,  from 
falling. 

The  outward  or  fcarf  fkin  of  the  whale  is  no  thicker  than 
parchment;  but,  this  removed,  the  real  fkin  appears,  an  inch 
thick,  and  covering  fat  or  blubber  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
in  thicknefs;  of  a  beautiful  yellov/.  The  mufcles  lie  beneath  ; 
and  thefe,  like  the  flefli  of  quadrupeds,  are  very  red  and  tough. 

The  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet  long,  the  upper  jaw  fur- 
niflied  with  barbs,  the  greateft  in  the  middle,  the  fmallefr  toward 
the  fides.  Thefe  are  the  whale-bone  4  the  longeft  fpars  of 
which  are  eighteen  feet.  The  tongue  is  almoft  immovcably 
fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  feeming  one  great  lump  of  fat ,  and,  in 
i^^-i  it  fills  feveral  hogflicads  with  blubber.  The  eyes  are  not 
larger  than  thofe  of]  an  ox ;  and  when  the  cryftallins  humour  is 
dried,  it  does  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  pea.  They  are  placed  to  wards 
the  back  of'  the  head,  being  the  moll  convenient  fituation  for  en- 
abling them  tc^fee,  both  before  and  behind;  as  alfo  to  fee  over 
them,  where  their  food  is  principally  found.  They  are  guarded' 
by  eye-lids  and  eye-laflics,  and  they  feem  to  be  very  iharp- 
iighted.  As  foon  as  the  thin  fcarf-fkin  above-mentioned  is 
removed,  a  black  fpot  is  difcovered  behind  the  eye ;  under  that 
is  the  auditory  canal,  leading  to  a  rc^rular  apparatus  for  hearing. 
In  fliort,  the  animal  hears  the  fmalbft  founds  at  very  great  dif- 
tances,  and  at  all  times,  except  when  it  is  fpouting  water ; 
wliich  is  the  time  that  the  fi/hers  approach  to  ftrike  it. 

The  fpout-holes  or  nollrils  in  this  whale  are  two;  one  on 
each  fide  the  head,  before  the  eye«?,  and  crooked,  fomewhat  like 
the  holes  on  the  belly  of  a  viol.n.  I'rom  thefe  holes  this  ani- 
mal blows  the  water  very  fiercely,  and  with  fuch  a  noife,  that  it 
roars  like  a  hollow  wind,  and  may  be  heard  at  three  miles'  dif-. 
tance.  When  wounded,  it  then  blows  more  fiercely  than  ev^-r, 
lb  that  it  founds  like  tiic  it>aring  of  th^  Tea  in  a  giea:  ftorm. 
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The  real  bones  are  hard,  like  thofe  of  great  land  animal^  very 
porous,  and  filled  with  marrow.  Two  great  ftrong  bones 
fuftain  the  under  lip,  lying  againft  each  other,  in  the  fhape  of  a 
half-moon  :  fomc  of  thefe  are  twenty  feet  long. 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months,  and  is  then 
fatter  than  ufual,  particularly  when  near  the  time  of  bringing 
forth.  The  cub,  when  excluded,  is  black,  and  about  ten  feet 
long.  When  {he  fuckles  her  young,  flie  throws  herfelf  on  one 
fide,  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  the  young  one  attaches  itfelf 
to  the  teat.  The  breafts  are  two,  generally  hJd  within  the  belly  ; 
but  flie  can  produce  them  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  ftand  forward  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet ;  and  the  teats  are  like  thofe  of  a 
cow.  In  fome,  the  breafts  are  white ;  in  others  (peckled ;  in 
all,  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  refembling  that  of  land 
animals.  The  young  continue  at  the  breaft  for  a  year  ;  during 
which  time  they  are  called  by  the  failors  JhorUheads,  Thev  arc 
then  extremely  fat,  and  yield  above  fifty  barrels  of  blubber. 
The  mother,  at  the  fame  time,  is  equally  lean  and  emaciated. 
At  the  age  of  two  years  they  are  called  Jiunts^  as  they  do  not 
thrive  much  immediately  after  quitting  ijie  breaft ;  they  then 
yield  fcarcely  above  twenty  or  twenty-four  barrels  of  blubber: 
from  that  time  forward  they  are  qAXqA  Jkull-fijh^  and  their  age  is 
wholly  unknown. 

Every  fpecics  of  whale  propagates  only  with  thofe  of  its  own 
kind,  and  docs  not  at  all  mingle  with  the  reft :  however,  they 
are  generally  feen  in  flioals  of  different  kinds  together,  and 
make  their  migrations  in  large  companies  from  one  ocean  to 
another.  They  are  a  gregarious  animal,  which  implies  their 
want  of  mutual  defence  againft  the  invafions  of  finallcr,  bat 
more  powerful  fifties. 

They  cannot  fwallbw  large  fifties,  as  their  throat  is  fo  narrow 
that  any  animal  larger  than  a  herring  could  not  enter.  How 
then  do  they  fubfift  arid  grow  fo  fat  ?  A  final!  infeclil  which  is 
feen  floatino:  in  thefe  fens,  and  which  Linnreus  terms  the  Me- 
dufa,  is  fuiiicient  for  this  fupply.  Thcfj  infedls  are  black, 
of  the  fize  of  a  finall  benn,  and  arc  fometiines  feen  floatin;:^  in 
clufters  on  the  furface  cf  the  water.  They  are  round,  like  fnails 
in  a  box ;  but  they  ha.\  e  wings,  which  are  fo  tender,  that  it  is 
fcarcel).  pofTiblc:  to  touch  them  without  breaking.  Thef^  ferve 
rather  for  iwimniin^i;  than  flying  ;  and  the  Trtle  animal  is  called 
by  the  Icelanders  the  WaKifchoas,  which  fignifies  the  whal/s 
provender.  They  have  the  tafte  of  raw  mufcles,  and  have  the 
fmell  of  burnt  fugar.  Thefe  are  the  food  of  the  whale,  which 
he  is  feen  to  draw  up  in  great  numbers  v/ith  his  huge  jaws,  and 
to  bruife  between  his  barbs,  which  are  always  found  with  fevecal 
of  thefe  ftickin.;  amon?  them. 

As 
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Ad  fhd  Whale  is  an'  inoflFenfive  animal,  it  is  n^t  to  be  won- 
dered that 'it  has  many  enemies,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it*, 
cfiipofition,  and  inaptitude  for  combat.  There  is  a  fmall  animal 
of  the  (hell-fifli  kind,  called  the  Whale-loufe,  that  fticks  to  its 
body,  and  infinuates  itfelf  chiefly  under  the  fins ;  ^d  whatever 
efforts  the  grtat  animal  makes,  it  ftill  keeps  its  hold,  and  lives 
upon  the  fat.  The  faw-fi(h,  however,  is  the  whale's  moft  ter- 
rible enemy.  At  the  fight  of  this  animal,  fays  Anderfon,  the 
whale  feems  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  leaping  from 
the  water  as  if  with  aflright:  wherever  it  appears,  the  whale 
perceives  it  at  a  diftance,  and  flies  from  it.  "  I  have  been  my- 
felf,"  continues  he,  "  a  fpeftator  of  their  terrible  encounter. 
The  whale  has  no  inftrument  of  defence  except  the  tail ;  with 
that  it  endeavours  to  ftrikc  the  enemy;  and  a  fingle  blow  taking' 
place,  would  effectually  deilroy  its  adverfary :  but  the  faw-fifh 
is  as  a6live  as  the  other  is  fl:rong,  and  eafily  avoids  the  ftroke ; 
then  bounding  into  the  air,  it  falls  upon  its  great  fubjacent 
enemy,  and  endeavours  not  to  pierce  with  its  pointed  beak,  but 
to  cut  with  its  toothed  edges.  The  fea  all  about  is  foon  dyed 
with  blood,  proceeding  fron  the  wounds  of  the  whale  ;  while 
the  enormous  animal  vainly  endeavours  to  reach  its  invader, 
and  ftrikes  with  its  tail  againfl:  the  furface  of  tHe  water,  making 
a  report  at  each  blow  louder  than  the  noife  of  a  cannon." 

There  is  ftill  another  and  more  powerful  enemy,  called  by 
the  fifhermen  of  New  England,  the  Killer.  This  is  itfelf  a 
cetaceous  animal,  armed  v/ith  ftrong  and  powerful  teeth.  A 
number  of  thefe  are  faid  to  furround  the  whale,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dogs  get  round  a  bull.  Some  attack  it  with  their 
teeth  behind;  others  attempt  it  before;  until,  at  laft,  the  great 
animal  is  torn  down,  and  its  tongue  is  faid  to  be  the  only  part 
thev  devour  when  they  have  made  it  their  prey.  They  are  faid 
to'be  of  fuch  great  ftrength,  that  one  of  them  alone  was  known 
to  flop  a  dead  whale  that  feveral  boats  were  towing  -along,  and 
drag  it  from  among  them,  to  the  bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  thefe  enormous  fifhes,  man  is  the 
greateft :  he  alone  deftroys  more  in  a  year  than  the  reft  in  an 
age,  and  adually  has  thinned  their  numbers  in  that  pSrt  of  the 
world  where  they  are  chiefly  fought.  The  European  fhips, 
foon  after  the  improvement  of  navigation,  found  the  way  into 
thofe  feas ;  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Bifcayners  were  in  poSeffion  of  a  very  confiderable 
trade  to  the  coaft  of  Greenland.  The  Dutch  and  the  Engli(h 
followed  them  thither,  and  foon  took  that  branch  of  commerce 
out  of  their  hands.  At  prefcnt,  the  quantity  of  fifli  is  fo 
greatly  reduced,  by  cojiftant  capture  for  fuch  a  vaft  length  o 
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time,  that  we  crofs  the  line,  and  voyage  to  die  Soudi  Pele^  for 
what  we  ufed  to  find  in  the  North. 

When  arrived  at  the  part  where  whales  are  expeSed,  the 
(hips  always  keep  their  fails  fet ;  and  a  failor  is  (daced  at  the 
maft-jhead,  to  give  information  when  he  fpies  a  whale.  As  foon 
as  he  difcovcrs  one,  the  whole  crew  are  inftantly  in  employ- 
ment: they  fit  out  their  boats,  and  row  to  where  the  whale 
was  feen.  The  harpooiicr,  v/ho  is  to  ftrike  the  fifh,  (lands  at 
the  prow  of  the  boat,  with  an  harpoon  or  javelin  in  his  hand, 
five  or  fix  feet  long,  pointed  with  fteel,  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow, 
of  a  triangular  fhape.  As  this  perfon's  place  is  that  of  the 
greateft  dexterity,  fo  alfo  it  is  of  the  greateft  danger :  the  whale 
fometimes  overturns  the  boat  with  a  blow  of  its  tail,  and  fome- 
times  drives  againft  it  with  fury.  In  general,  however,  the  animal 
feems  to  deep  on  the  furface  of  the  w^ater  ;  while  the  boat  ap- 
proaching, the  harpconer  (lands  aloft,  and,  with  his  harpoon 
tied  to  a  cord  of  fcveral  hundred  fathom  length,  darts  it  into  the 
animal,  and  then  rows  as  fiift  as  poilible  away.  It  is  (bme  time 
before  the  whale  feems  to  feel  the  blow;  the  inftrument  has 
ufually  pierced  no  deeper  than  the  fat }  and,  that  being  infenfible, 
the  animal  continues  for  a  v/hile  motionlefs :  but  foon  roufed 
from  its  feeming  lethargy,  as  the  fliaft  continues  to  pierce  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mufcular  flefti,  it  flies  ofF  with  amazing 
rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  harpoon  fHcks  in  its  fide ; 
while  the  rope,  which  is  coiled  up  in  the  boat,  and  runs  upon  a 
fwivel,  lengthens  as  the  whale  recedes,  but  ftill  ihows  the  part 
of  the  deep  to  which  it  has  retreated.  This  cord  is  coiled  with 
great  care :  for  fuch  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  ofF,  that 
if  it  w^as  but  the  leafl  checked,  as  it  follows  the  animal's  retreat, 
it  would  infallibly  overfet  the  boat,  and  the  crew  would  go  to 
th'j  bottom.  It  fometimes  happens  alfo,  that  the  rapidity  with 
wliich  it  run§  over  the  fwivel  at  the  edge  of  the  boat,  heats  it, 
and  it  would  certainly  take  fire,  did  not  a  man  ftand  continually 
with  a  wet  mop  in  his  hand,  to  cool  the  fwivel  as  the  cord  runs. 
T  he  v/halc  having  dived  to  a  confiderable  depth,  remains  at  the 
bottom,  fomctia.cs  for  near  half  an  hour,  with  the  harpoon  in 
its  body ;  and  tlun  rifcs  to  take  breath,  fuppofmg  the  danger 
over:  but  the  iiiftant  it  appears,  they  are  ail  with  their  boats 
ready  to  receive  it,  and  fling  their  harpoons  into  its  body:  the 
animal  again  dives  and  again  rifcs,  while  they  repeat  their  blows, 
l^he  (hip  follows  in  full  fail,  like  al!  the  reft,  never  lofing  fight 
of  the  boats,  and  ready  to  lend  theni  afnflance ;  the  whole  ocean 
feems  dyed  in  Mnod.  1  hus  they  renew  their  attack,  till  the 
.whale  bcj-iiis  to  be  quite  cnfeebleJ  and  fpent  j  when  they  plunge 
their  K)rigf;r  fncars  into  various  part?  of  its  body,  and  the  enor- 

'  mous 
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mous  animal  expires.  When  it  is  dead,  to  prevent  it  from  fink- 
ing, they  tie  it  with  a  ftrong  iron  chain,  to  the  fide  of  the  boat ; 
and  either  cut  it  up  in  pieces,  and  carry  it  home  in  that  man- 
ner i  or  extra6b  the  oil  from  the  blubber  on  fhip-board. 


THE    NARWHAL. 

From  whales  that  entirely  want  teeth,  we  come  to  one  that 
has  them  in  the  upper  jaw  only;  the  Narwhal  or  Sea-unicorn. 
Not  fo  large  as  the  whale,  about  fixty  feet  long.  Slenderer 
than  the  whale,  and  not  fo  fat.  Diftinguiflied  by  its  tooth  or 
teeth,  which  ftand  pointing  direftly  forward  from  tlie  upper  jaw, 
from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  long.  This  terrible  weapon  is  ge- 
nerally fingle  ;  but  there  is  the  {kuU  of  a  Narwhal,  at  the  Stadt- 
houfe  at  Amfterdam,  with  two.  It  is  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  the  fnall  of  a  man's  leg,  wreathed,  taper- 
ing into  a  (harp  point ;  and  is  whiter,  heavier,  and  harder  than 
ivory.  Its  root  enters  into  the  focket  above  a  foot  and  a  half. 
When  the  animal  pofleffed  of  this  formidable  weapon  is  urged 
to  employ  it,  it  drives  directly  forward  againft  the  enemy  with 
its  to  th,  that,  like  a  protended  fpear,  pierces  whatever  ftands. 
before  it.  Beth  fexes  are  found  armed  in  this  manner 5. the 
horn  is  fometimes  wreathed,  and  fometimes  fmooth  ;  fometimes 
a  little  bent,  and  fometimes  ftraight;  biit  always  ftrong,  deeply 
iixed,  and  fliarp-pointed.  Yet  the  narwhal,  is  one  of  the  moft 
harmlefs  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  Conftantly  and 
inofFenfively  Iporting  among  the  other  great  monfters  of  the 
deep,  no  way  attempting  to  injure  them,  but  pleafed  in  their 
company.  Whenever  it  is  feen,  the  whale  is  (hortly  after  fure 
to  follow.  This  may  arife  as  well  from  the  natural  paffion  for 
fociety  in  thefe  animals,  as  from  bgth  living  upon  the  fame  food, 
the  infects  above  defcribed. 

The  Narwhal  has  a  much  narrower  gape  than  the  Great 
Whale;  and  therefore  does  not  want  the  ufe  of  barbs  to  keep 
in  its  food,  when  once  fucked  into  the  mouth.  It  is  alfo  much 
fwifter,  and  would  never  be  taken  but  for  that  very  tufk  which 
at  firft  appears  to  be  its  principal  defence.  Thefe  animals,  as 
was  faid,  being  fond  of  living  together,  are  always  feen  in  herds 
of  feveral  at  a  time ;  and  whenever  they  are  attacked,  they  crowd 
together  in  fach  a  manner,  that  they  are  mutually  embarrafled 
by  their  tufks.  By  tbefe  they  are  often  locked  together,  and  are 
prevented  from  finking  to  the  bottom.  It  feldom  happens, 
4  therefore. 
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thereforef  but  the  fifhermen  make  fure  of  one  or  two  of  th^ 
hindaEK>ft>  ^hich  very  well  reward  their  trouble. 


THE. C  AC  HALO  T. 

The  Cachalot,  often  called  the  Spermaceti  Whale,  has/fe- 
vcral  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper.  There  are 
feven  diftin<SHons  in  this  tribe.  The  Cachalot  with  two  fins,  ^ 
and  a  black  back ;  that  with  two  fins,  and  a  whitifli  back  ;  that 
with  a  fpojjt  in  the  neck ;  that  with  a  fpout  in  the  fnout ;  that 
with  three  fins,  and  {harp-pointed  teeth  ;  that  with  three  fins, 
and  fharp-edged  teeth  ;  and,  laftly,  the  Cachalot  with  three  fins 
and  flatted  teeth. 

This  tribe  is  not  above  fixty  feet  long,  and  fixtcen  feet  high; 
more  flender,  and  much  more  adlive,  than  the  Whale ;  tJiey 
remain  a  lonaier  time  at  the  bottom,  and  afford  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  oil.  The  head  is  fo  large  as  to  make  one  half  of  the 
wbol*.  The  tongue  is  fmal! :  but  the  throat  very  formidable ; 
and  with  very  great  eafe  it  could  fwallow  an  ox.  In  its  flomach 
are  found  loads  of  fifh  of  different  kinds ;  fome  whole,  fome  half 
digcfled,  fome  eight  or  nine  feet  long  ;  for  the  Cachalot  can  at 
one  gulp  fwallow  a  fhoal  of  fifhes  (iov\  n  its  enormous  gullet. 
Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  this  fifh  purfues  and  terrifies  dolphins  and 
porpefTes  fo  much,  as  often  to  drive  them  on  fhore. 

It  furnifhes  two  very  precious  drugs  ;  fpermaceti,  and,  fome 

fay,  ambergrife.     The  capture  of  this  animal,  that  alone  fupplies 

them,  therefore,  turns  out  very  advantageous,  particularly  fi nee  the 

art  has  been  found  out  of  converting  all  the  oil  of  this  animal,  as 

well  as  the  brain,  into  that  fubftance  called  fpermaceti.     This 

fubftancc  is  found  in  the  head  of  the   animal,  and  is  the  brain. 

The  outward  fldn  of  the  head  being  taken  off,  a  covering  of  fat 

appears,  about  three  inches  thick  j  and  under  that,  infleadofa 

bony  fl^ull,  the  animal  has  only  another  thick   £kin,   that  ferves 

for  a  covering  and  defence  of  the  brain.     The  firfl  cavity,  or 

chamber,  of  the  brain,  is  filled  with  that  fpermaceti  which  is 

fuppofed  of  the  greateft  purity  ana  highefc   value.     From  this 

cavity,   there  are  generally  drawn  about  /even  barrels    of  the 

clearefl  fpermaceti ;  which  thrown  upon  water  coagulates  like 

cheefe.     Below  this,   is  another  chamber,  juft  over  the  gullet, 

which  is  about  feven  feet  high  ,  and* this  alfo  contains  the  drug, 

but  of  lefs  value.     It  is  diftribuled  in  this  cavity,  like  honey  in 

a  hive,  in  fmall  cells,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  membrane, 

like 
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like  the  inner  Ikin  of  an  egg.  In  proportion  as  the  oily  fub- 
ilance  is  drawn  away  from  this  part,  it  fills  ^new  from  every 
part  of  the  body ;  and  from  this,  is  generally  obtained  about 
nine  barrels  of  oil.  Befides  this,  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  is 
iabout  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  reaches  all  along  the  back- 
bone to  the  tail,  where  it  is  not  thicker  than  one's  finger,  afibrds 
no  inconllderable  quantity. 

Ambergrife,  which  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  found  in  this  whale, 
was  long  confidered  as  a  fubftance  floating  on  the  furface  of 
the  fea  j  but  time  has  difcovered  that  it  chiefly  belongs  to  this 
animal :  it  is  found  in  the  place  where  the  feminal  veflels  are 
ufually  fituated  in  other  animals,  in  a  bag  of  three  or  four  feet 
long,  in  round  lumps,  from  one  to  twenty  pounds  weight,  float- 
ing in  a  fluid,  rather  thinner  than  oil,  and  of  a  yellowifli  colour. 
There  are  never  feen  more  than  four  lumps  at  a  time  in  thefe 
bags;  and  that  which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which  was 
the  larg^ft  ever  feen,  was  found  fingle.  Thefe  balls  are  not 
found  in  all  fiflies  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldeft  and 
ftrongeft. 


•  THE  DOLPHIN,  GRAMPUS,  AND  PORPESSE. 

All  thefe  fifli  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  the  lov/er 
jaw,  and  are  much  lefs  than  the  whale. 

The  GRAMPUS  exceeds  twenty  feet  j  is  difl-inguiflied  by 
the  flatnefs  of  its  head,  which  refembles  a  boat  turned  upfide 
down. 

The  PORPESSE  refembles  the  Grampus,  except  in  being 
only  half  its  length  ;  its  fnout  alfo  more  refembles  that  of  a  hog* 

The  DOLPHIN  has  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  porpefle, 
but  its  fnout  is  longer,  and  more  pointed. 

They  have  all  fins  on  the  back  ;  heads  very  large,  like  the  reft 
of  the  whylc  kind ;  and  refemble  each  other  in  appetite,  man- 
ners, and  conformation ;  equally  voracious,  adive,  and  roving. 
All  this  tribe,  and  the  dolphin  in  particular,  are  not  lefs  Iwift 
than  deftructive.  No  fifh  could  efcape  them,  but  from  the  auk- 
ward  pofition  of  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  a  manner  under 
the  head ,  yet,  even  with  thefe  difadvantages,  their  depredations 
are  fo  great,  that  they  have  been  juflly  llyled  the  plunderers  of 
the  deep.  What  couid  induce  the  ancients  to  a  predilection  in 
favour  of  the  dolphin,  it  is  not  eafy  to  account  for.  The  ancient 
painters  and  fculptors  have  univerfally  drawn  him  wrong.     A 

dolphin 
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dolphin  is  fcarcely  ever  exhibited  by  them  ftraight,  but  curved,  in 
the  pofition  which  they  fometimes  appear  in,  when  exerting  their 
force  out  of  their  natural  element. 

They  are  found,  the  porpefle  cfpecially,  in  fuch  vaft  num- 
bers, in  all  parts  of  the  fea  that  furrounds  this  kingdom,  that  they 
arc  fometimes  noxious  to  feamen,  when  they  fail  in  fmall  veffels. 
In  fome  places,  they  almoft  darken  the  water  as  they  rife  to  take 
breath ;  and  particularly  before  bad  weather  are  much  aj^itated, 
fwimming  againft  the  wind,  and  tumbling  about  with  unufual  vio- 
lence. It  is  probable,  they  dread  thofe  feafons  of  turbulence, 
when  the  leffer  fiflies  (brink  to  the  bottom,  and  their  prey  no 
longer  offers  in  fufficient  abundance.  In  fairer  weather,  they 
herd  together,  purfuing  flioals  of  various  fifli  with  great  impe- 
tuofity.  Their  method  of  hunting  their  game,  if  it  may  be  fo 
called,  is  to  follow  in  a  pack,  and  give  each  other  mutual  affift- 
ance.  At  that  feafon  when  the  mackarel,  the  herring,  the 
falmon,  and  other  fiih  ofpaffage,  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, the  cetaceous  tribes  are  i'^icn  fierce  in  the  purfuit;  urging 
their  prey  from  one  creek  or  bay  to  another,  deterring  them 
from  the  fliallows,  driving  them  towards  each  other's  ambufb, 
and  ufing  a  greater  variety  of  arts  than  hounds  exert  in  pur- 
fuing the  hare.  However,  the  porpeffe  not  only  feeks  for 
prey  near  the  fur  face,  but  often  defcends  to  the  bottom,  in  fearch 
of  fand-eels,  and  fea-worms,  which  it  roots  out  of  the  fand  with 
its  nofe,  in  the  manner  that  hogs  harrow  up  fields  for  food.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  nofe  projcdls  a  little,  is  fhortcr  and  ftronger 
than  that  of  the  dolphin ;  and  the  neck  is  furnifhed  with  very 
ftrong  mufcles,  which  enable  it  the  readier  to  turn  up  the  fand. 

I'hey  are  often  taken  in  the  1  harncs  at  London,  both  above 
the  bridges  and  below  them.  It  is  curious  to  cybfcrve,  with  what 
activity  they  avoid  their  purfuers,  and  what  little  time  they  re- 
quire to  fetch  breath  above  the  water.  The  porpeffe  yields  a 
very  large  quantity  of  oil;  and  the  le  n  of  fome,  partiQuIaily  if 
the  animal  be  young,  is  faid  to  be  as  well  tailed  as  veal. 

Go  with  young  ten  months ;  feldom  bring  above  one  at  a 
time,  and  in  the  midft  of  fummer  :  they  live  to  a  confiderable  a£;e 
(though  fome  fay,  not  above  twcnty-hve  or  thirty  years;;  and 
fleep  with  the  fnout  above  water.  They  feem  to  pofiefs,  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  the  manners  of  whuk-s. 


OF 
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Of  cartilaginous  FISHES. 

I 

Their  firft  great  diftinftion  is,  in  having  cartilages  or  griftles 
inftead  of  bones.  Age,  that  hardens  the  bones  of  other  animals, 
rather  contributes  to  foften  their's.  The  fize  of  all  fiflies  in- 
creafes  with  age ;  but,  from  the  pliancy  of  the  bones  in  this  tribe, 
they  feem  to  have  no  bounds  to  their  din^^nfions  :  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  they  grow  larger  till  they  die. '  Cartilaginous  fifhes, 
like  the  cetaceous  tribes,  have  organs  of  hearing,  and  lungs;  like 
the  fpinous  kinds,  they  have  gills,  and  a  heart  without  a  parti- 
tion; thus  poffeffing  a  two-fold  power  of  breathing.  This  double 
capacity  of  breathing,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances 
in  the  hiftory  of  nature.  The  apertures  by  which  they  breathe, 
are  placed  about  the  head  ;  either  beneath,  as  in  flat-fim  ;  on  the 
fides,  as  in  (harks ;  or  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  in  pipe-fifh.  To 
thefe  apertures  are  the  gills  affixed,  but  without  any  bone  to  open 
and  fliut  them,  as  in  fpinous  filhes,  from  which,  they  may  be 
eafily  diftinguiflied  by  this  mark.  From  thefe  are  bending  cylin- 
drical du<9:s,  that  run  to  the  lungs,  and  are  fuppofed  to  convey  the 
air  that  gives  the  organs  their  proper  play. 

From  this  itru£ture,  they  are  enabled  to  live  longer  out  of 
water  than  thofe  whofe  gills  are  more  fimple,  often  feveral  hours  ; 
or  they  can  remain  continually  under  water,  without  taking 
breath.  Some  bring  forth  their  young  alive ;  and  fome  bring 
forth  eggs.  The  young,  while  in  the  body,  continue  in  the  egg 
till  a  very  little  time  before  they  are  excluded :  Co  that  thefe  eggs 
may.  properly  be  faid  to  be  hatched  within  the  body:  they 
confift  of  a  white  and  a  ydk ;  and  have  a  fubftance,  inftead  of 
ihcll,  that  may  be  compared  to  foftened  horn. 

Cartilaginous  riflies  may  be  divided,  firft,  into  thofe  of  the  {hark 
kind,  with  a  body  growmg  lefs  towards  the  tail,  a  rough  Ikin, 
the  mouth  placed  far  beneath  the  end  of  the  nofe,  five  apertures 
on  the  fides  of  the  neck  for  breathing,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail  longer  than  the  lower. 

The  next  diviiion  is  that  of  flat-filh ;  whofe  broad,  flat,  thia 
ihape  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  them.  They  may  be  eafily  known 
from  fpinous  flat-fifti,  by  the  holes  through  which  they  breathe, 
which  are  not  covered  by  a  bone ;  and  which,  in  this  kind,  are  five 
on  each  fide.  In  this  tribe,  we  may  place  the  Torpedo,  the 
Skate,  the  Sharp -nofed  Ray,  the  Rough  Ray,  the  Thornback, 
and  the  Fire  Flare. 
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The  third  divHion  is  that  of  the  Sender  inake-(haped  kind; 
fuch  as  the  Lamprey,  the  Pride^  and  the  Pipe  Fiih. 

The  fourth  diviilon  is  of  the  Sturgeon  and  its  variety^  the 
Ifing-glafs  Fifli.  , 

The  laft  divifion  may  comprife  fifii  of  different  figures  and 
natures,  that  do  not  rank  under  the  foritier  divifions*  Theie 
are  the  Sun  Fifli,  the  Tetrodon,  the  Lump  Filh>  the  Sea  Snail> 
the  Chimera  and  the  Fifhing  Frog. 


THE   SHARK   KIND- 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  the  fierceft  and  the  moft 
voracious.  The  fmalleft  of  this  tribe  is  dreaded  even  by  great 
fiih:  but  the  Great  White  Shark,  which  is  the  largeft,  joins  to 
the  moft  amazing  rapidity,  the  ftrongeft  appetites  for  mifchief : 
he  approaches  nearly  in  fize  to  the  Whale,  far  furpafles  him  in 
ftrength  and  celerity,  in  the  formidable  arrangement  of  his  teeth, 
and  his  infatiable  voracity.  Is  found  from  twenty  to  thirty  ftet 
Ion? ;  fomc  aiTert,  to  four  thoufand  pound  weight ;  and  we  are 
told  of  one,  that  had  a  human  corpfe  entire  in  his  belly.  The 
head' is  large,  fomewhat  flatted ;  fnout  long ;  eyes  large:  mouth 
cnormoufly  wide ;  the  throat  capable  of  fwallowing  a  man  with 
cafe.  Has  fometimes  fix  rows  of  teeth,  extremely  hard,  fharp- 
pointed,  triangular,  and  finely  ferrated  :  fome  fay,  feventy-twq  in 
each  jaw,  making  one  hundred  and  forty-four  in  all;  others 
think  that,  as  the  animal  grows  older,  they  increafe.  With 
thefe  both  the  jaws  appear  planted :  the  animal  can  ered  or  de- 
prefs  them  at  pleafure.  When  the  {hark  is  at  reft,  they  lie  flat 
in  his  mouth ;  but  when  he  prepares  to  feize  his  prey,  be  ereds 
them,  by  a  fet  of  mufcles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw.  Hi^  fins  are 
large;  his  great  goggle  eyes  he  turns  with  eafe  on  every  fide,  to 
fee  his  prey  behind  as  well  as  before :  his  fkin  is  rough,  hard, 
and  prickly.  His  colour  light  afli.  Providentially  the  upper 
jaw  projefts  fo  far  above  the  lower,  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  on 
one  fide  (not  quite  on  his  back,  as  is  generally  fuppofed)  to  feize 
his  prey :  as  this  takes  fome  fmall  time  to  perform,  the  animal 
purfuea  feizes  that  opportunity  of  efcaping.  Breathes  with  gills 
and  lungs ;  has  griftly  bones ;  is  viviparous :  Belon  aflTures  us,  he 
once  faw  a  female  produce  eleven  young. 

No  fifli  can  fwim  fo  faft ;  none  is  fo  conftantly  employed 
in  fwimming;  be  outftrips  the  fwifteft  fhips,  plays  round  them, 
darts  out  before  thein,  and  returns,  feeming  to  gaze  at  the  paf- 
fcngcrs,  without  any  apparent  effort.     Is  the  dread  of  iailors  in 

all 
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ait  hot  climates ;  where  he  attends  the  ihips,  in  expeflation  of 
what  may  drop  overboard.  A  man  who  unfortunately  falls  mto 
the  fea  at  fuch  a  time,  is  fure  to  perifh  ',  for,  when  once  it  has 
tafted  human  flefb)  it  never  defifts  from  haunting  thofe  places 
where  It  expeSs  fuch  prey. 

The  ufual  method  of  our  failors  to  take  him,  is  by  baiting  a 
great  hook  with  a  piece  of  beef  or  pork,  which  is  thrown  out 
into  the  fea  by  ftrong  cord,  ftrengthened  near  the  hook  with  an 
iron  chain.  Without  this  precaution,  the  fhark  would  quickly 
bite  the  cord  in  two,  and  thus  fet  himfelf  free.  It  is  no  un- 
pleafant  amufement  to  obferve  this  voracious  animal  coming  up 
to  furvey  the  bait,  particularly  when  not  prefled  by  hunger. 
He  approaches  it,  examines  it,  fwims  round  it,  feems  for  a  tihi^ 
to  negleft  it,  perhaps  apprehenfive  of  the  cord  and  the  chain ; 
he  quits  it  for  a  little;  but  his  appetite  preffing,  he  returns 
again;  appears  preparing  to  devour  it,  but  quits  it  once  more, 
when  the  failors  have  fufficiently  diverted  themfelves  with 'his 
evolutions,  they  make  a  pretence,  by  drawing  the  rope,  as  if  in- 
tending to  take  it  away;  then  his  hunger  excites  him;  he  darts 
at  the  bait,  andfwallows  it,  hook  and  all.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  does  not  fo  entirely  gorge  the  whole,  but  that  he  once  more 
gets  free ;  yet  even  then,  though  wounded  and  bleeding  with 
the  hook,  he  will  again  purfue  the  bait  until  he  is  taken.  When 
he  finds  the  hook  lodged  in  his  maw,  his  utmoft  efforts  are  ex- 
cited, but  in  vain,  to  get  free:  he  tries  with  his  teeth  to  cut  the 
chain ;  he  pulls  with  all  his  force  to  break  the  line ;  he  alraoft 
feems  to  turn  his  ftomach  infide  out  to  difgorge  the  hook ;  in 
this  manner  he  continues  his  formidable,  though  fruitlefs,  efforts ; 
till  quite  fpent,  he  fuffers  his  head  to  be  drawn  above  water,  and 
the  failors,  confining  his  tail  by  a  nooze,  in  this  manner  draw 
him  on  fliip  board,  and  difpatch  him.  This  is  done  by  beating 
him  on  the  head  till  he  dies;  yet  even  that  is  not  effedted  with- 
out difficulty  and  danger ;  the  enormous  creature,  terrible  even 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  ftill  ftruggles  with  his  deftroyers;  nor  is 
there  an  animal  in  the  world  that  is  harder  to  be  killed.  Even 
when  cut  in  pieces,  the  mufcles  ftill  preferve  their  motion,  and 
vibrate  for  fome  minutes  after  bdng  feparated  from  the  body. 
Inftantly  as  he  is  taken  up,  to  prevent  his  flouncing,  they  cut  off 
the  tail  with  an  axe. 

Some  of  the  negroes  on  the  African  coaft,  take  a  bolder  and 
more  dangerous  method  to  combat  their  terrible  enemy.  Armed 
with  only  a  knife,  thj  negro  plunges  into  the  water,  where  he 
fees  the  Shark  watching,  and  fwims  forward  to  meet  him  ;  though 
the  great  animal  does  not  come  to  provoke  the  combat,  he  does 
not  avoid  it,  and  fuffers  the  man  to  approach  him;  but  juft  as 
be  turns  upon  his  fide  to  feize  the  aggreffor,  the  negro  watches 
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the  opportunity,  plunges  the  knife  in  the  fi(h*s  belly,  and  pur* 
fues  his  blows  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  lays  die  ravenous 
tyrant  dead :  he  foon  however  returns,  fixes  the  fifh's  head  in  a 
nooze,  and  drags  him  to  (hore,  where  he  makes  a  noble  feaft  for 
the  adjacent  villages* 

The  fleflb  is  hardly  digeftible  by  any  but  the  negroes,  who  are 
fond  of  it ;  the  liver  affords  three  or  four  quarts  of  oil  i  fome 
imaginary  virtues  have  been  afcribed  to  the  brain ;  and  its  fkin 
is,  by  great  labour,  polifhed  into  that  fubftance  called  fhagreen. 
Mr.  rennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male 
in  all  this  tribe ,  which  would,  if  confirmed  by  experience,  make 
a  ftrikin?  agreement  between  them  and  birds  of  prey. 

There  are  many  kinds:  as  the  Blue  Shark;  Angel  Shark, 
which  approaches  in  form  to  a  Ray;  Balking  Shark,  which  is 
fond  of  warm  and  funny  waters,  and  is  faid  not  to  be  voracious, 
but  to  feed  on  plants,  &c. ;  the  l^ong-fiilcd  Shark,  or  Sea  Fox; 
the  Spotted  Shark;  and  many  others.  Among  the  moft  re- 
markable by  its  form,  is  the  Hammer- beaded  Shark;  whofe  head 
extends  fideway:>  into  two  great  flaps,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
are  the  eyes,  large,  round,  and  proje6ting  ■  its  mouth  under  its 
head  ;  its  teeth  ftrong,  (haip,  and  three  or  four  rows;  breathing 
holes  on  the  fides.  By  this  peculiarity  of  head,  it  is  diftin- 
guiflied  from  all  other  Lfh. 

The  Remora,  or  Sucking  Fifli,  is  laid  to  follow  the  Shark 
every  where.  This  fifh  has  a  power  of  adhering  to  whatever  it 
fiicks  againft,  as  a  cupping-gJafs  fticks  to  the  human  body, 
Thus  this  animal  fticks  to  the  Shark,  and  drains  away  it? 
moifture. 


THE   RAY   KIND. 

All  filh  of  the  Ray  kind  are  broad,  cartilaginous,  fwimming 
flat  on  the  water,  and  having  fpines  on  their  body,  or  tail. 
Their  eyes  and  mouth  are  placed  quite  under  the  body,  with 
apertures  for  breathing  either  about  or  near  them.  All  have 
teeth,  or  a  rough  bone  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  Their 
bowels  are  very  wide  towards  the  mouth  ;  diminifliing  to  the 
tail.  The  tail  is  narro>v,  ending  either  In  a  bunch  or  a  point. 
But  they  arc  chiefly  dillinguifhed  by  their  fpines  or  prickles,  on 
different  parts  of  their  body.  Some  have  fpines  above  and 
below ;  others  on  the  upper  part  only ;  fome  at  the  tail ;  fome 
have  three  rows,  others  but  one :  in  fome  they  are  compara- 
tively foft  and  feeble;  in  others,  ftrong   and  piercing.     The 

fmalleft 
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fmalleft  of  thefe  fpines  ufually  incline  toward  die  tail,  the  larger 
toward  the  head. 

The  Skate  has  the  middle  of  the  back  rough,  and  a  lingld 
row  of  fpihcs  on  the  tail,  on  the  edges  a  few  others.  The 
Sharp-nofed  Ray  has  ten  fpineS  fituated  toward  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  Rough  Ray  has  fpines  over  the  whole  back.  The 
Thornback  has  three  rows  on  the  back,  and  more  on  the  tail. 
The  Fire-flare  has  but  one  fpine,  but  that  a  dangerous  weapon, 
placed  on  the  tail,  about  four  inches  from  the  body,  five  inches 
long ;  of  a  flinty  hardncfs,  the  fides  thin,  fharp-pointed,  dofely 
and  (harply  bearded  its  whole  length.  The  Torpedo  has  no  fpines 
that  wound ;  but  is  pofleffed  of  one  of  the  moft  potent  and  ex- 
traordinary faculties  in  nature,  viz.  that  of  eleftrifying  whatever 
it  touches. 

•    Of  the  larger  fifh  thefe  are  the  moft  numerous.     Except  the 
white  (hark  and  cachalot,  no  fifli  can  fwallow  them,  and  their 
fpines  make  them  dangerous  ;  the  fizc  of  fome  is  fuch,  that  even 
the  (hark  himfelf  is  unable  to  devour  them :  fome  have  been 
feen   in  England  weighing  two  hundred  pounds ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  their  enormous  bulk  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Labat  tells  us  of  a  prodigious  Ray  fpeared  by  the  negroes  at 
Guadaloupe,  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  broad,  ten  feet  from  the 
fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail.     The  tail  itfelf  fifteen  feet  long  ;  . 
twenty  inches  broad  at  its  infertion,  and  tapering  to  a  pbint. 
The  body  two  feet  in  depth  ;  the  fldn  as  thick  i.s  leather,  and 
fpotted ;  which  fpots,  in  all  of  this  kind,  are  only  glands,  that 
fupply  a  mucus  to  lubricate  and  foften  the  fkin.     I'his  enormous 
fiih  was  judged  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  by  the  Europeans; 
but  the  negroes  chofe  out  fome  of  the  niceft  bits,  and  carefully 
faked  them   as  a   favourite  provifion. '     UUoa  gives  the  fame 
account  of  a  fifh  in  the  South  Seas,  called  the  JWJ^w/^,  or  Quilt, 
from  its  wrapping  the  divers  to  death  in  its  fins  ;  for  fear  of 
which  they  alwrays  carry  a  knife  with  them  when  they  go  down. 
Yet,  large  as  this  may  feem,  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  largeft 
generally  keep  at  the  Dottom,  they  are  feldom  or  never  feen.     It 
IS  generally  fuppofed  that  of  this  kind  are  the  largeft  inhabitants 
of  the  deep. 

The  Ray  2;enerally  choofes  a  black  muddy  bottom  ;  the  large 
ones  keep  at  great  depths ;  the  fmaller  approach  the  fliores,  and 
feed  on  whatever  they  can  meet  with.  As  they  are  ravenous, 
they  eafily  take  the  bait,  yet  will  not  touch  it  if  it  be  taken  up 
and  kept  a  day  or  two  out  of  water.  Generate  in  March  and 
April  J  at  which  time  only  they  are  feen  fwimming  near  the 
furfece.  They  adhere  faft  together :  the  females  are  very  pro- 
lific, three  hundred  eggs  having  been  taken  out  of  the  body  of  a 
^ngle  Ray.     Thefe  are  covered  with  a  tough  horny  fubitance, 

which 
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which  they  acquire  in  the  womb.  When  come  to  proper 
maturity,  they  are  excluded,  but  never  above  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  often  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours  ;  they  begin  3 
in  May.  In  October, .  when  they  ceafe,  they  are  exceedingly  p 
thin  'f  in  November  they  begin  to  improve,  and  grow  gradually  / 
better  till  May,  when  they  are  in  the  higheft  perfeftion.  / 

The  Skate  and  the  Thornback  are  very  good  food;  and  ! 
their  fize,  which  is  from  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight, 
very  well  rewards  the  trouble  of  fifhing  for  them.  But  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  the  lines  are  vifited  by  very  unwelcome  in- 
truders ;  by  the  rough  ray,  the  fire-flare,  or  the  torpedo.  To 
tbefc  the  fifhcrmen  have  mortal  antipathy ;  and  (hudder  at  the 
fight  of  them ;  for  they  fometimes  feel  the  refentments  of  this  angry 
tribe ;  and,  inftead  of  a  prize,  find  they  have  caught  an  enemy. 

The  Rough  ray  inflicts  but  flight  wounds  with  its  prickles. 
The  ignorant  would  at  firft  fight-  take  it  in  his  hand,  without 
apprehenfion ;  but  he  foon  finds  that  there  is  no  part  of  its -body 
without  fpines ;  and  no  way  of  feizing  the  animal,  b\^t  by  the 
little  fin  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  Fire- flare  is  dreaded  by  the  boldeft  and  moft  experienced 
fiHiemien ;  inflicting  a  terrible  wound,  attended  with  dangerous 
fymptoms ;  but  it  cannot  be  poifonous,  as  the  fpine  has  no  fbeath 
to  preferve  the  fuppofed  venom  on  its  furface ;  nor  has  the  ani- 
D)al  a  gland  to  feparate  the  noxious  fluid;  the  fpine  is  fixed  tQ 
the  tail,  as  a  quill  to  the  tail  of  a  fowl,  and  is  annually  (bed  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  body  of  the  Torpedo  is  almoft  circular,  and  thicker  than 
others  of  the  ray  kind;  the  fkin  is  foft,  fmooth,  yellowifh, 
marked,  as  is  all  the  kind,  with  large  annular  fpots  ;  the  eyes 
very  fmall;  tlie  tail  tapering  to  a  point;  weighs  from  feven  to 
fifteen  pounds.    Redi  found  one  of  twenty  four-pound?. 

The  fhock  of  this  fifh  proceeds  from  an  animal  ele£lricity, 
which  it  has  a  power  of  floring  up,  and  difcharging.  The 
fbocks,  and  duration  of  the  pain,  are  like  the  eltSric:  but  how 
the  animal  contrives  to  renew  the  charge,  how  it  is  prevented 
from  evaporating  on  cor.tiguous  objects,  and  how  it  is  originally 
procured,  are  diificultics.  As  its  ftrcngth  ceafes,  the  force  of 
its  fhock  diminiflaes,  and  when  dead  is  deflroyed ;  it  may  be 
handled  or  eaten  \^ith  pcrfecl  fecurity:  when  immediately  taken 
cnit  '^r  the  [t?,,  its  force  is  very  p:rcat5  and  not  only  afFefts  the 
h-mcl,  but,  if  even  touched  with  a  itick,  the  perfon  finds  himfelf 
foiDctiiPfS  aiFccied.  It  appears  tir.u  the  I'orpedo  has  an  appa- 
i:itii>  ujuler  the  fkin,  entirely  for  this  purpofe;  which,  like  the 
ckctrir  bwttcrv,  is  an  aflcmblage  of  ftrength,  formed  from  various 
fm^il'^r  powers :  thtfe,  difcharged  at  once,  give  an  exceedingly 
f:T3art  (heck.    W  hile  earth  and  water,  as  well  as  air,  are  replete 
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With  the  dearie  fluid,  we  ma^  confider  them  ad  furnifliing  Aob 
ftores  which  this  creature,  by  its  extraordinary  qualities,  has  die 
power  of  conduSiing.    The   ufcs  of  this  power   feem  to  be, 

J?r/?,  the  numbing  its  enemies   when  they  attempt  to  feize  it; 

Jccondly^  numbing  its  prey,  as  it  paffes  over.  It  is  frequent  in 
Torbay.  Brings  forth  its  young  in  September.  Seems  to  be 
capable  of  fuperfoetation.  The  Crab  and  Sea- Leech,  annoy 
them.  Some  weigh  eighty  pounds.  Godignus,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Abyflinia,  carries  this  quality  to  a  moft  ridiculous  excefs;  he 
tells  us  of  one  of  thefe  that  was  put  into  a  bafket  among  a 
number  of  dead  fifbes,  and  that  the  next  morning,  the  people>  to 
their  utter  aftonifhment,  perceived  that  the  Torpedo  had  a^u- 
ally  numbed  the  dead  tilhes  into  life  again. 

There  are  other  fifli  poflefled  of  this  numbing  quality,"which 
has  acquired  them  the  name  of  the  Torpedo.  Thefe  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Atkins  and  Moore,  as  found  in  great  abundance  along 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  .  They  are  {haped  like  a  mackarcl,  except 
that  the  head  is  much  larger  i  the  efFe£l:s  of  thefe  ieem  alfo  to 
differ  in  fome  refpedis.  Condamine  alfo  informs  us  of  a  fifli 
poffeiling  thefe  pov/ers,  refembllng  the  Lamprey  (the  Gymnstus 
Ele£iricus).  This,  if  touched  by  the  hand,  or  with  a  ftick,  in- 
'ftantly  benumbs  the  hand  and  arm  to  the  very  flioulder;  and 

s  fometimes  the  man  fells  down  under  the  blow :  it  inhabiti 
America. 


THE   LAMPREY. 

m 

The  Lamprey  is  efteemed  according  to  the  feafon,  or  the 
place  where  it  has  fed.  Thofe  that  leave  the  fea  to  depoiit 
their  fpawn  in  frefh  waters,  are  the  beft ;  thofe  entirely  bred 
in  our  rivers,  are  much  inferior.  In  March,  April,  or  May, 
juft  after  leaving  the  fea,  they  are  very  good  ;  thofe  caught  after 
they  have  caft  thdir  fpawn,  are  flabby  and  of  little  value.  Thofe 
caught  in  feveral  of  the  rivers  in  Ireland,  the  people  will  not 
venture  to  touch ;  thofe  of  the  Englifli  Severn,  are  confidered 
as  the  moft  delicate  of  fl(h. 

The  Lamprey  refembles  an  eel  in  genei*al  appearance,  but  is 
of  a  lighter  colour,  and  clumfier  make.  Its  mouth  is  roun^ 
placed  rather  obliquely  below  the  end  of  the  nofe,  more  re-* 
fembling  the  mouth  of  a  leech,  than  of  an  eel :  on  the  top  of  the 
head  a  hol^  through  which  it  fpouts  water,  as  in  the  cetaceous 
kind  >  feven  holes  on  each  fide  for  refpiration  \  the  fins  are 
4  formed 
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fonned  rather  by  a  lengthening  out  of  the  (kin,  than  hj  a  fet  of 
bones  or  fpines  for  that  purpofe.  The  mouth  has  a  property  of 
flicking  clofe  to,  and  fucking,  any  body  it  is  applied  to.  We 
are  told  of  one,  that  weighed  but  three  pounds ;  yet  ftuck  fb 
firmly  to  a  ftone  of  twelve  pounds,  that  it  remained  fufpended  at 
its  mouth,  from  which  it  was  f.p;?.rated  with  no  fmall  difficulty. 
This  power  of  fudlion,  is  fuppolcd  to  arife  from  the  animal's 
cxhaulling  the  air  within  its  body,  by  the  hole  over  the  nofe, 
while  the  mouth  is  clofely  fixra  to  the  objed:,  and  permits  no  air 
to  enter.  Has  twenty  rows  of  (rr.M  teeth  in  its  mouth.  Its  ad- 
hefive  quality  may  be  in  fomc  meafure  incrcaf  d  by  that  flimy 
fubftance  with  which  its  body  is  all  over  fj- reared. 

From  fome  peculiarity  of  formation,  this  animal  fwims  gene- 
rally with  its  body  as  near  as  polfible  to  the  furface;  and  it 
might  eafily  be  drowned  by  being  kept  by  force  for  any  time 
under  water ;  it  fecms  to  have  but  one  great  bowel,  running 
from  the  mouth  to  the  vent,  narrow  at  both  ends,  and  wide  in 
the  middle.  The  Lamprey's  f:>od  is  either  flime  and  water,  or 
fuch  fmall  water-infefts  as  aru  fcarcely  perceivable.  Perhaps  its 
appetite  may  be  more  active  at  fca,  of  which  it  is  properly  a 
native- 
It  quits  the  fea  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  in  order  to  fpawn^ 
•  and  after  a  ftay  of  a  few  months,  it  returns  again  to  the  fea. 
Their  preparation  for  fpawning,  is,  by  making  holes  in  the  gra- 
velly bottom  of  rivers ,  and  on  this  occafion,  their  fucking 
power  is  particularly  ferviceable ;  for  if  they  meet  with  a  ftone 
of  a  conliderable  fizc,  they  will  remove  it,  and  throw  it  out. 
Their  young  arc  produced  from  eggs  ;  the  female  remains  near 
the  place  where  they  arc  excluded,  and  continues  with  them  till 
they  come  forth.  She  is  fometimes  feen  with  her  v/liole  family 
playing  about  h.r ;  and  after  fome  time,  fhe  condu6ls  them  in 
triumph  to  the  ocean.  But  fome  have  not  fufficient  flrength 
to^  return ;  and  thefe  continue  in  the  frclh  water  till  they  me. 
This  tifh,  according  to  Rondeletius,  is  very  fhort-lived,  and 
two  years  is  generally  the  limit  of  its  cxiftcnce. 

They  are  ufually  taken  in  nets  with  falmon,  and  fometimes 
in  bafkets  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  has  been  an  old  cuftom 
for  the  city  of  Glouceftcr,  annually,  to  prefent  the  kijig  with  a 
lamprey-pie;  and  as  the  gift  is  made  at  Chriftmas,  it  is  not 
without  great  difficulty  the  corporation  can  procure  the  proper 
quantity,  though  they  give  a  guinea  a-piece  for  taking  them. 
There  are  two  or  three  fizes,  rather  than  forts;  that  called  the 
pride  of  the  Ifis,  is  not  peculiar  to  that  river* 
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THE    STURGEON. 

'^  The  Sturgeon,  in  its  general  form,  refemblesa  firefli-water 
pike.     The  nofe  is  long ;  the  mouth  is  fituated  beneath>  finally 
and  without  jaw-bones ;  always  open  in  dead  fifli.     The  body 
is  long,  pentagonal,  flat  below,  and  covered  with  five  rows  <* 
large  bony  knobs,  (Hie  row  on  the  back,  and  two  on  each  fide; 
on  the  back  a  finglefin  near  the  tail,  which  is  bifurcated.   Fivfe 
other  fins  below. 
A      Ofthisfifh,  there  are  three  kinds;  the  Common  Sturgeon, 
^the  Caviar  Sturgeon,  and  the  Hufo  or  Ifinglafs-Fifh.     The 
^  firft  has  eleven  knobs  or  fcales  on  the  back;  thefccond,  fifteen; 
;* ;  the  latter  thirteen  on  the  back,  and  forty-three  on  the  tail.    Thfc 
/^firft  is  the  Sturgeon,  the  fiefh  of  which  is  fent  pickled  into  «H 
parts  of  Europe.     The  fecond  is  the  fifh  from  the  roe,  of  which 
dttC  noted  delicacy  called  caviar  is  made ;  and  the  third,  befides  ' 
fopplying  the  caviar,  furniflies  alfo  that  valuable  commodity    " 
~  iwiglars.     They  all  grow  to  a  very  great  fize ;  and  fome  of 
-  them  have  been  found  ibove  eighteen  feet  long. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  but  what  this  fifh  yifits  at 
different  feafons ;  ft  annually  afcends  the  largeft  rivers,  to  fpenvnj 
and  propagates  in  amazing  numbers.  The  inhabitants  along 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Wolga,  make  great 
profit  of  its  incurfions  up  the  flream,  and  have  thdr  nets  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  The  fturgeon  alfo  is  brought  daily  to 
the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  abounds  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; thofe  that  keep  entirely  either  in  fait  or  frefh  water  are 
comparatively  fmalL  When  the  fturgeon  enjoys  the  viciffitude 
of  frefh  and  fait  water,  it  grows  to  an  enormous  fize-  It  is 
often  accidentally  taken  in  our  rivers,  in  falmon  nets :  a  fifh 
taken  in  the  Efke  weighed  four  hundred  and  'fixty  pounds. 
North  America  aJfo  furnifties  the  fturgeon;  its  rivers,  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  fupply  them  in  very  great  abundance.  At 
that  time  they  are  feen  fporting  in  the  water,  and  leaping  from 
its  furfece  feveral  prds  into  the  air.  When  they  fall  again  on 
their  fides,  the  concuffion  is  fo  violent,  that  the  noife  is  heard 
in  fliil  weather  at  fome  miles  diflance. 

It  is  never  caught  by  a  bait  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  fifh- 
ing,  but  always  in  nets ;  it  never  attempts  to  feize  any  of  the 
finny  tribe,  but  lives  by  rooting  at  the  bottoms  of  the  fea  for  in- 
fers and  fea-plants.     Nothing  is  found  in  its  ftomach,  but  a 
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kind  of  flimy  fubftance,  which  has  induced  fome  to  think  it  lives 
only  upon  water  and  air.  From  hence  there  is  a  German  pro- 
verb, which  is  applied  to  a  man  extremely  temperate,  when  they 
fay  he  is  as  mod  late  as  a  fturgeon. 

The  fmalieft  fifli  is  alone  fufficient  to  terrify  a  fhoal  of  ftur- 
geons :  for,  being  unfurniCbed  with  any  weapon  of  defence, 
they  are  obliged  to  truft  to  fwiftnefs  and  caution  for  fecurity. 
Sturgeons  live  in  fociety  among  themfelves;  Gefner  afferts, 
that  he  has  feen  them  fhoal  together,  at  the  notes  of  a  trumpet. 

The  nets  in  which  the  fturgeon  is  caught  are  made  of  fmall 
cord^  and  placed  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  that,  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows,  the  pouch  of  the 
net  goes  with  the  ftream.  The  fturgeon  thus  caught,  while  in 
the  water,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fifties  that  fwims,  and  often 
breaks  the  net  to  pieces  that  enclofes  it ;  but  the  inftant  it  is 
raifed  with  its  head  above  water,  all  its  activity  ceafes :  it  is 
then  a  lifelefs  fpiritlefs  lump,  and  fuftbrs  itfelf  to  be  tamely 
dragged  on  (hore  j  vet  it  has  been  found  to  break  a  ftihennan's 
leg  with  a  blow  of  its  tail. 

-Caviar  is  made  from  the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  fturgeon,  but  pjir« 
ticularly  the  fecond.  It  is  a  confiderable  merdundize  anuif 
the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Venetians.  Caviar  fomewhat  le-' 
fembles  foft  foap  in  condftence ;  but  it  is  of  a  brown,  unifbim 
colour,  and  is  eaten,  as  cheefe,  with  bread.  It  is  made  of  die 
fpawn  from  the  body  of  the  fturgeon ;  for  the  fturgeon  difiers 
from  other  cartilaginous  fifli,  having  fpawn  like  a  cod,  not  eggs 
like  a  ray. 

The  Hufo,  or  Ifinglafs  Fifli,  Is  caught  in  great  quantities  in 
the  Danube,  from  the  months  of  October  to  January :  fcldoca 
undcT  fifty  pounds  weight,  often  above  four  hundreci ;  its  flefh 
is  foft,  glutinous,  and  flabby;  but  it  is  fometimcs  falted,  which 
makes  it  better  taftcd,  and  then  it  turns  red,  like  falmon.  It  is 
for  the  commodity  it  furniflies  that  it  is  chiefly  taken.  Ifinglafe 
is  of  a  whitifh  fubftance,  inclining;  to  yellow,  done  up  in  rolls, 
made  of  the  Ikin,  the  entrails,  the  fins,  and  the  tail  of  this  filh, 
cut  into  pieces,  macerated  and  boiled  to  a  jelly ;  which  hardens 
when  dry. 


Of  anomalous  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 

In  this  clafs,  wc  have  the  Pipe  Fi(h,  that  almoft  tapers  to  a 
thread;  the  Mole,  or  Sun  Fifli,  that  has  the  appearance  of  a 
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bulky  head,  but  the  body  cut  ofF  in  the  middle;  the  Hippo- 
campus, with  a  head  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  horfe ;  and  the 
Water-Bat,  whofe  head  can  fcarely  be  diftinguifhed  fi'om  the 
body ;  the  Fifliing  Frog,  from  its  deformity,  called  the  Sea- 
Devil,  the  Chimacra,  the  Lump  Fifli,  the  Sea  Porcupine,  and 
the  Sea  Snail.     Of  thefe  the  hiftory  is  but  little  known. 

The  Mole,  or  Sun-Filh,  fometimes  grows  very  large ;  one 
taken  near   Plymouth,  was  five  hundred  weight.     In  form  it 
refembles  a  bream,  or  fome  deep  fifh,  cut  ofF  in  the  middle :  the 
mouth  is  very  fmall,  and  contains  in  each  jaw  two  broad  teeth, 
with  (harp  edges :  the  colour  of  the  back  is  dufky  and  dappled, 
the  belly  a  filvery  white.     When  boiled,  it  has  been  obferved  to 
turn  to  a  glutinous  jelly,  and  would  moft  probably  ferve  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  Ifinglafs,  were  it  found  in  fufficient  plenty.     Of 
this,  there  is  a  fhorter  and  a  longer.     The  Globe  Mole,  or 
Diodon,  is  remarkable  for  the  power  of  inflating  its  belly,  which 
is  ufually  oblongs  tD'a  very  great  fize  and  globular  fhape,  there- 
by erecting  the  fpines  li^ith  which  that  part  is  covered,  fo  as  to 
i. render  it  lefs  feizable,  and  more  terrific  to  iifli  of  prey.  Circum- 
^  iftrence  of  one  in  this  condition,  two  feet  fix,  length  oif  the  bdly,  - 
'^■{.ida^iia^  length  one  foot  feven  indies,  belly  and  fides;' 

;|.lfiiiite,  wrinkled.     Common  to  Kurope  and  Carolina.  '^f 

^"  The  Fifhing  Frog,  in  (hape  generally  refembles  a  tadiwie } ' 
^  but  it  grows  to  above  five  feet  long,  and  its  mouth  is  fometimes 
a  yard  wide.  The  head  is  much  bigger  than  the  body ;  the  un- 
der jaw  projects  before  the  upper ;  both  are  armed  with. rows  of 
flender,  (harp  teeth ;  the  palate  and  tongue  have  alfo  teeth ;  the 
eyes  are  on  the  top  of  the  head,  encompafTed  with  firickles ; 
immediately  above  the  nofe,  are  two  long  beards  or  filaments, 
fmall  in  the  beginning,  but  thicker  at  the  end,  and  round.  There 
is  another  fpecies  that  has  no  beards.  Rondeletius  informs  us, 
that,  when  embowelled,  the  (body  has  'a  kind  of  tranfparency  j 
and,  if  a  lighted  candle  be  placed  within  it,  as  in  a  lantern,  has 
a  very  formidable  appearance.  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  dog-fifh, 
the  bodies  of  thofe  fierce  and  voracious  animals  being  often 
found  in  its  flomach. 

I'he  Lump  Fifh  is  in  length  fixteen  or  twenty  inches, 
weighs  about  four  jpunds ;  fhape  deep ;  it  fwims  edgeways ; 
the  back  is  fharp  mi  elevated,  and  the  belly  flat;  the  lips, 
mouth,  and  tongue,  a  deep  red ;  the  whole  fkin  is  rough,  with 
bony  knobs  ;  the  largeft  row  is  along  the  ridge  of  the  back;  the 
belly  a  bright  crimfon  ;  but  what  makes  the  chief  fingularity  in 
this  fifh,  is  an  oval  aperture  in  the  belly,  furrounded  with  a 
flefhy  foft  fubftance,  that  feems  bearded  all  round ;  by  means  of 
this  part,  it  adheres  with  vafl  force  to  any  thing  it  pleafes.  If 
flung  into  a  pail  of  water,  it  will  flick  fo  clofe  to  the  bottom, 
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that,- on  talcing  the  fifh  by  the  tail,  one  may  lift  up  pail  and  aH, 
though  it  hold  leversl  gallons  of  water. 

The  Sea  Snail  tak.cs  its  name  from  the  foft  and  unf^aous 
texture  of  its  body,  rcfembling  a  land  fnail.  It  is  almoft  tranf- 
parent,  and  foon  diiTolves  and  melts  away.  It  is  live  inches 
long  ;  colour,  when  frefli  taken,  pale  brown ;  fhape  round,  but 
flatted  near  the  tail ;  the  back-fin  reaches  all  the  way  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  Beneath  the  throat,  is  a  round  depreffion,  of  a 
wbitiftk  colour,  furrounded  by  twelve  brown  rifings,  placed  in  a 
circle,  by  which  it  is  thought  to  be  alio  a  fucker.  It  is  taken 
.  in  England,  at  tbe  mouths  of  rivers,  four  or  five  miles  diftant 
from  the  fea.  There  are  other  fuckers  of  much  Imaller  din^n- 
iions. 

The  Pipe  Fifli,  in  the  thickeft  part,  is  not  thicker  than  a 
fwan-quill,  yet  is  above  fixteen  inches  long ;  hexangular  in  part, 
the  tail  quadrangular.  General  colour  olive-brown,  marked 
with  numbers  of  blueifh  lines,  pointing  from  tbe  back  to  the 
belly.  Is  viviparous ;  for,  on  crufhing  one  that  was  juft  taken, 
hundreds  of  very  minute  young  ones  were  obferved  to  crawl 
about*     There  are  others  leTs,  and  not  viviparous. 

The  Hippocampus,  which,  from  the  form  of  its  head^  isngn^ 
call  the  Sea  Horfz,  never  exceeds  nine  inches  in  length.  It  Ik 
'  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumbs  and  the  body  is  &id  while 
alive>  to  have  hair  on  the  fore  part,  which  hlls  off*  when  it  is 
dead.  The  (hout  is  a  fort  of  tube,  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom, 
to  which  there  is  a  cover,  which  the  animal  can  open  and  ihut 
at  pleafure.  Behind  the  eyes  are  two  fins,  which  look  like  ears; 
and  above  them  are  two  holes,  which  ferve  for  refpi ration.  The 
whole  body  feems  to  be  compofed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  on  the 
intermediate  membranes  of  v/hich,  fevcral  finall  prickles  are 
placed.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  andalfo  in  the  Wef- 
tern  Oeean  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,'more  refembles  a  great  cater- 
pillar than  a  fifh.  The  ancients  confidcred  it  as  extremely 
venomous. 

Among  foreign  animals  of  this  kind,  chiefly  Indian  and  Ame- 
rican, wc  may  place  the  Sea  Orb,  which  is  almoft  round,  has  a 
mouth  like  a  frcg,  and  is  from  (tvcn  inches  to  two  feet  long, 
Like  the  porcuplre,  from  whence  it  takes  a  name,  (being  aifo 
called  the  Sea  Porcupine)  ic  is  covered  over  with  long  thorns  or 
prickles,  which  point  on  every  fide;  and,  when  the  animal  is 
enraged,  it  can  blow  i:p  its  body  as  round  as  a  bladder.  Of  this 
extraordinary  creature,  ihcre  arc  many  kinds;  fonie  threatening 
only  with  fpincs,  as  the  Sea  Hedge-hog ;  others  defended  with  a 
bony  helmet  that  covers  the  head, as  the  Oftnicion ;  others,  v.ith 
acoac  of  mail  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
point,  as  the  Centrift:u3  5  and  others  farther  armed  ofFenfively,  and 
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defenfively,  with  bones  and  fpines,  as  the  Shield  Orb.  Of  thefe 
fcarce  one  is  without  its  particular  weapon  of  offence.  The 
centrifcus  wounds  with  its  fpine  j  the  oftracion  poifons  with  its 
venom  j  the  orb  is  impregnable,  and  is  abfolutely  poifonous,  if 
eaten. 

They  are  of  different  fizes  ;  fome  not  bigger  than  a  foot-ball, 
and  others  as  large  as  a  bufhel.  They  almoft  all  flatten  or  ered 
their  fpines  at  pleafure,  and  increafe  the  terrors  of  their  appear- 
ance in  proportion  to  the  appearance  of  danger.  At  firft  they 
feem  inoffenfive ;  their  body  oblong,  with  all  their  weapons 
pointing  towards  the  tail  j  but  upon  being  provoked  or  alarmed, 
the  body  that  before  feemed  fmall,  fwells  rounder  and  larger,  all 
its  prickles*  ftand  upright,  and  threaten  the  invader  on  every  fide. 
In  the  middle  of  the  belly,  is  a  fort  of  bag  or  bladder  filled 
with  air,  by  inflation  of  which  the  animal  fwells  itfelf. 

The  Galley  (which  Linnaeus  degrades'  among  iniefls,  under 
the  title  Medufa)  to  the  eye  of  an  unmindful  fpectatpr,  leems  a 
tranfparent  bubble,  fwimming  on  the  fea,  varioufly  andjbeautifully 
painted  with  vivid  colours,  where  red  and  violet  predominate, 
as  diflFerently  oppofed  to  the  fun's  rays.  It  is,  however,  a  fifh; 
its  body  compofed  of  cartilages,  and  a  very  thin  fkin  filled  with 
air,  which  keeps  it  floating.  Sometime^  it  is  thrown  afhote  bj 
one  wave,  and  waflied  back  by -another.  Perfons  walking  along 
the  fhore,  oft^n  tread  on  thefe  animals ;  and  the  hurtling  of  their 
body  has  a  report  like  that  of  the  air  bladder  of  a  fifh*  It  has 
eight  broad  feet ;  it  faflens  itfelf  to  whatever  it  meets  by  it  l^gs, 
which  have  an  adhefive  quality.  Whether  they  move  when  on 
Ihore,  Labat  could  never  perceive,  though  he  did  everything  to 
make  them  ftir  j  he  only  faw  that  it  ftrongly  adhered  to  what- 
ever fubflances  he  applied  it.  It  is  common  in  Apierica,  the 
fize  of  a  goofe-egg,  or  fomewhat  more.  Perpetually  floats,  and 
no  efforts  can  fink  it.  Beneath,  in.  the  water,  are  four  feet, 
ferving  as  oars,  the  other  four  are  expanded  above,  to  fail  with. 
But  what  is  remarkable,  is  the  violent  pungency  of  the  flimy 
fubflance  with  which  its  legs  are  fmeared.  If  the  fmallefl  quan- 
tity but  touch  the  fkin,  it  burns  it  like  hot  oil  dropped  on  the 
part.  The  pain  is  worfl  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  ceafes  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  From  feeding  on  thefe,  he  thinks,  the 
poifonous  quality  of  fome  Wefl-Indian  fifh  may  be  accounted 
for.  They  are  extremely  common  along  all  the  coafls  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  whenever  the  fhore  is  covered  with  them 
in  an  unafual  manner,  it  is  conlidered  as  the  certain  forerunner 
pf  ^  ftorm. 
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OF   SPINOUS   FISHES. 

These  are  diftinguiftied  by  having  a  corrplete  bony  cover- 
ing to  their  gills ;  by  breathing  with  gills  only  ;  by  their  bones 
being  fliarp  and  thorny ;  and  their  tails  being  placed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  body.  The  foregoing  claffcs  bear  no  proportion  to 
tbetn  in  number. 

Of  the  real  hiftory  of  thefe  fifties,  very  little  is  known ;  our 
information  relates  only  to  their  external  form. 

Fifh  that  have  bony  prickly  fins,  are  called  Prickly -finned 
Fi(h ;  thofe  that  have  foft  or  cartilaginous  fins,  are  called  Soft- 
finned  Fifti.  Spinous  fifh,  therefore,  are  formed  into  thefe  two 
dtvifions. 

Linnaeus  has  alfo  arranged  them  by  remarking  the  fituation  of 
their  fins :  the  ventral  or  belly  fins  (which  are  thofe  particularly 
to  be  remarked)  are  (i)  either  wholly  wanting^  as  in  the  eel; 
tfcen  rfie  fifh  is  called  Apodal  (a  Greek  word,  fignifying  without 
leet)  ;  or,  (2)  the  ventral  fins  are  ^IzQ^Hi  forwarder  than  the  pe(3o- 
lat  fins,  as  in  the  haddock  ;  then  the  animal  is  called  a  Jugular 
^ft  5  or,  (3)  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  dire^Iy  under  the  pec- 
toral fins,  as  in  the  father-] afhcr ;  then  it  is  called  a  Thoracic 
fifh  ;  or  (4)  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  nearer  the  tail  than  the 
petStoral  fins,  as  in  the  minow ;  then  it  is  an  Abdomi7ial  fifh. 

Prkkly-finned  fifh  making  one  general  divifion,  and  the  foft- 
finned  fifh  another,  there  are  prickly-iinned  apodal  fifhes, 
prickly-finned  ^'z/^«/^r  fifhes,  prickly-finned  thoracic  fifhes,  and 
prickly-finned  abdominal  fifhes  ;  alfo,  on  the  other  h4nd,  there 
are  foft-finncd  apodal  fifhes,  foft- finned  jugular  fifhes,  foft* 
finned  tfyoracic  fifhes,  and  foft-finned  abdo7nin(il  fifhes. 


Of  spinous  FISHES  IN  GENERAL, 

The  hiflory  of  any  one  of  this  clafs  very  much  refembles 
that  of  the  rcfl  \  they  breathe  air  and  water  through  their  gills ; 
they  live  by  rapine,  each  devouring  fuch  animals  as  it  can  fwal- 
low ;  and  they  propagate,  not  by  bringing  forth  their  young 
alivC)  as  in  the  cetaceous  tribe  ;  nor  by  diflindl  eggs,  as  in  the 
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generality  of  the  cartilaginous  tribe ;  but  by  fpawn,  which  fcontaatf 
hundreds  of  thoufands.  Their  bones,  when  flightly  infyt&ei^ 
appear  entirely  folid  5  yet,  viewed  clofely,  are  hollow,  filled  widi 
a  fubftance  lefs  rancid  and  oily  than  marrow:  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  fharply  pointed.  The  fkeleton  of  a  fifh  has  it  mraa- 
bers  very  regularly  difpofed ;  and  every  bone  its  fixed  place,  witk 
perfe6l  precifion.  The  number  of  bones  is  according  to  the 
number  of  fins  ;  and  the  number  in  each  fin  is  in  proportion  t» 
the  number  and  fize  of  the  fins ;  for  every  fifli  has  a  regular  ap- 
paratus of  bones  and  mufcles,  by  which*  the  fins  are  moved ;  tho(e 
fifli  which  are  large,  fat,  and  have  a  few  fins,  are  the  leafl:  bony; 
thofe  which  are  fmall,  lean,  and  have  many  fins^  are  the  moll 
bony. 

Spinous  fifh  can  live  out  of  their  own  element  but  a  very 
Ihort  time.     In  general,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  diqr 
pant  violently  and  at  clofe  intervals,  the  thin  air  not  maintaining 
their  gills  in  proper  play ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  expire- 
But  fome  are  more  vivacious  than  others ;  the  eel  lives  fereral 
hours  out  of  water ;  and  the  carp  has  been  fattened  in  a  damp 
.  cellar ;  being  placed  in  a  net  well  wrapped  up  in  wet  mo(s,  the 
mouth  only  out,  and  hung  up  in  a  vault ;  fed  with  white  bread 
arid  milk  j  and  the  net  now  and  then  plunged  into  the  water. 
Thus  managed,  it  has  been  known  not  only  to  live  a  fortnight^ 
but  to  grow  exceedingly  fat,  and  of  fuperior  flavour.     To  fome 
fifhes,  bred  in  the  fea,  frefh  water  is  immediate  deflruftion;  oa 
the  other  hand,  fome  fifhes,  that  live  in  our  lakes  and  ponds, 
cannot  bear  fait  water.     Probably,  this  arifes  from  the  fuperior 
weight  of  the  fea  water,  and  its  greater  force  on  the  organs  of 
refpirationj  (o  that  a  fi(h  ufed  only  to  frefh  water,  cannot  hiar  the 
weight  of  the  marine  fluid.     No  fifhes  imbibe  any  of  the  fea's 
faltnefe  with  their  food,  or  in  refpiration.     The  flelh  of  all  fifhes 
is  equally  frefh,  both  in  the  river^  and  at  the  faltefl  depths  of  the 
ocean;  yet  there  are  fome  vvhofe  organs  are  equally  adapted  t3 
either  element;,  the  falmon,  the  fhad,  the  fmelt,  and  the  flounder, 
annually  quit  their  native  ocean,  and  come  up  our  rivers  to  de- 
pofit  their  fpawn.     There  is  no  danger  they  will  not  encounter, 
even  to  the  furmounting  precipices,  to  find  a  proper  place  for  de- 
pofiting  their  future  offspring.      The  SALMON  aicends  rivers 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  fea ;  braving  not  only  the  danger  of 
enemies,  but  alfo  the  afcent  of  cataradts  as   high  as  a  houCe, 
When  they  come  to  the  bottom  of  fuch  a  torrent,  they  feem  dif- 
appointed  at  the  obflrudtion,  and  fwim  fome  paces  back ;  thea 
view  the  danger   before  them,   furvey  it  motionlefs  for  fome 
minutes,  advance,  and  again  retreat ;  at  laft  fummoning  all  tiieir 
force,  they  leap  from  below,  their  body  flraight,  and  flrongly  in 
motion  i  and  thus  mofl  frequently  clear  every  obflruftion.     But 
5  fometimes 
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fometimes  they  want  ftrength  to  make  the  leap ;  and  tfaen^  ia 
our  liberies,  they  are  taken  ;  in  their  defcent  alib^  by  the  hocrfc, 
by  nets,  balkets,  &c.  Their  capture  makes,  in  feveral  coun- 
tries, a  great  article  of  commerce ;  being  cured  in  feveral  dif- 
ferent manners,  by  faiting,  pickling,  or  drying. 

Others,  particularly  the  EEL,  defcend  from  frefli  water,  as 
Redi  affures  us,  to  bring  forth  in  the  fea.  About  Auguft,  an- 
nually, in  the  moft  obfcure  nights,  and  when  the  rivers  are  flooded 
by  rains,  they  feek  the  ocean.  Having  reached  the  fea,  and 
produced  their  young  (far  thefe  are  viviparous)  they  again 
afcend,  as  opportunity  offers,  from  January  to  May,  when  they 
-are  taken  in  the  river  Arno  by  millions,  and  fo  fmall,  that  a 
thoufand  of  them  goes  to  a  pound.  It  is  certain  they  defcend  in 
our  own  rivers  after  floods,,  in  abundance,  and  are  caught  in  nets, 
to  great  advantage,  l^hey  poffefs  alfo  a  power  of  climbing 
over  obftacles ;  for,  by  applying  their  glutinous  and  fli my  bodies, 
^they  can  creep  up  locks,  weirs,  and  every  thing  that  would  pre* 
vent  their  afcending  the  ftream. 

Some  fifh  take  a  courfe  of  three  or  four  thoufand  miles  in 
a  feafon;  and  are  preyed  on  by  whales,  fharks,  and  water- 
fowl, that  regularly  wait  their  progrefs.  Thefe  fifli  of  f^aSage, 
bear  ftrong  analogy  to  birds  of  paffage,  both  from  their  focud 
difpofition,  and  their  immenfe  numbers.  Such  are  the  cod,  the 
haddock,  the  whiting,  the  mackarel,  the  tunny,  the  herring,  and 
the  pilchard.  Other  fifli  live  in  our  vicinity,  and  refide  on  our 
coafts ;  or  keep  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  feldom  feen :  but 
thefe,  at  ftated  feafons,  vifit  their  accuftomed  haunts  with  regu- 
lar certainty,  generally  returning  the  fame  week  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  year,  and  often  the  fame  day. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftances  in  the 
hiftory  of  nature.  What  impels  them  to  fuch  voyages?  what 
direcSs  their  paffage?  what  fupports  them  by  the  way?  and 
what  fometimcs  prompts  them  to  quit,  for  feveral  feafons,  one 
fhore  for  another,  and  then  return  to  their  accuftomed  harbour  ? 
thefe  are  queftions  philofophy  can  hardly  refolve. 

The  COD  f::ems  foremoft  of  this  wandering  tribe;  it  is  only 
found  in  our  northern  part  of  the  world.  Its  chief  refort  is  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  fand-banks  off  Cape- 
Breton.  I'hat  cxtenfive  flat  feems  to  be  the  broad  top  of  a  fea- 
mountain,  extending  above  five  hundred  miles,  and  furrounded 
with  a  deeper  fea.  Hither  the  cod  annually  repair  in  numbers 
beyond  calculation,  to  feed  on  the  worms  found  in  that  fandy 
bottom.  Here  they  are  taken  in  quantities,  to  fupply  all  Europe. 
Yet  this  immenfe  capture  makes  but  very  fmall  diminution  of 
their  numbers.  When  their  provifion  there  is  exhaufted,  or  the 
feafon  for  propagation  returns,  they  go  off  to   the  polar  feas, 

/  where 
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lihere  diey  <fepofit  thdr  roes  in  fecurity^  From  thence  want 
of  food  forces  them,  as  foon  as  the  circumjacent  feas  are  open^ 
to  repair  fouthward. 

The  HADDOCK,  the  WHITING,  and  Ae  MACKA- 
REIL,  are  thought,  by  fome,  to  be  driven  on  our  coatts  by  the 
purfuit  of  larger  fifties  j  rather,  they  feek  that  food  which  is  in 
greacpr  plenty  near  the  (hore,  than  out  at  fea.  Their  migra« 
tions  feems  remarkably  regularly  condu£led,  even  to  a  day.  A 
ihoal  of  haddocks  often  extends  from  the  (hore  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  in  length  forty.  Its  limits  are  precifeiy  known ;  for 
if  the  fifhermen  put  down  their  lines  more  than  three  miles  from 
ihore,  they  catch  nothing  but  dog-iifh  ;  a  proof  the  haddock  is 
not  there. 

HERRINGS  and  PILCHARDS  are  in  greateft  abundance 
in  the  higheft  northern  feas,  covered  with  ice  great  pan  of  the 
year^  wl:^ither  neither  man,  the  fin-fi{h,  or  the  cachalot,  dares 
purfue  them.  The  quantity  of  infe£t  food  thofs  feas  fupply,  is 
very  great ;  fo  that,  defended  by  the  rigid  climate,  they  live  at 
eafoy  and  multiply  beyond  expreffion.  Anderfon  fuppofes,  they 
would  never  depart,  but  that  their  numbers  render  migration  ne- 
ceflaryj  and,  as  bees  in  a  hive,  they  are  compelled  to  feek  other 
retreats* 

They  quit  the  icy  fea  about  the  middle  of  winter,  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  were  all  the  men  in  the  world  loaded  with  her- 
rings,  they  would  not  carry  a  thoufandth  part  away :  but  they 
baray  leave  their  retreats,  ere  millions  of  enemies  thin  their 
fquaorons.  The  fin-fifh  and  the  cachalot  fwallow  thoufands  at 
ayaLWn;  theporpefle,  the  grampus,  the  (hark,  the  whole  tribe 
of  iog-fiDiy  find  them  an  eafyprcy;  the .  unnumbered  flocks  of 
k2^fowi  that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  Pole,  watch  their  outfe^ 
and  fpread  extenfive  havoc.  Thus  furrounded,  they  feek  fafety 
by  crowding  together,  leaving  to  the  outmoft  the  danger  of  being 
.  firft  devoured,  like  (heep  when  frighted :  they  feparate  into 
£boals,  one  of  which  moves  well,  along  the  coafts  of  Ame« 
rica,  as  far  as  Carolina.  In  Chefapeak-bay,  the  annual  inun« 
dation  of  thefe  fi(h  is  fo  great,  that  they  become  a  nuifance* 
Thofe  that  hold  to  the  eaft,  come  down  the  coaft  of  Iceland  ia 
the  beginning  of  March ;  their  phalanx,  after  confiderable  dimi-* 
nutions,  being  of  amazing  extent,  depth,  and  clofenefs,  covering 
ap  extent  as  large  as  the  ifland  itfelf.  The  whole  water  feems 
suive,  and  is  black  with  them  to  a  great  difiance.  A  (hovel,  or 
hollow  vefl'el,  put  into  the  water,  takes  them  up  without  farther 
trouble.  That  body  which  vifits  our  coafts,  appears  oiF  th« 
Shetland  ifles  in  April.  This  is  the  forerunner  of  the  grand 
ihoal  in  June,  whofe  arrival  is  announced  by  the  number  of 
ganncts,  gulls,  (harks,  and  porpeiTes.    The  main  body,  of  fuch 
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breadth  and  dq)th  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  ocean,  i^ 
divided  into  columns,  five  or  fix  miles  long,  three  or  four  broad; 
the  water  before  them  curls  up  as  if  forced  from-  its  bed.  ScMnC'^ 
tinges  they  fmk  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  theft  rife  again  to  the 
fUrface;  ?nd,  in  bright  v/cather,  refled  a  variety  of  (plendid  co- 
lours, purple,  gold,  and  azure*  The  fiihermen  take  ibme'- 
timcs  two  chouland  barrels  at  a  fingle  draught  of  their  nets.  At 
the  Shetland  ifles  this  great  army  divides^  part  to  the  wefteriY 
coafts  of  Ireland,  where  afecond  time  they  divide  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  to  the  Irifh  Sea.  They  feek  thofe  bays  and  (hares 
iirtlcre  they  can  beft  find  food  and  defence  The  qliantity  that 
attempts  to  return  is  but  fmall ;  and  Anderfon  doubts  whether 
they  ever  return. 

Many  doubts  arife  on  every  part  of  this  migration*  Though 
fuch  numbers  perifh,  yet,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  that  furvive^ 
the  account  is  trifling  \  it  is  Tuppofed  that  thofe^  taken  by  man, 
are  not  one  to  a  million.  Their  leaving  the  Ihore  at  a  ftated 
time,  feems  not  the  impulfe  of  neceflity ;  neither  is  their  fix^ 
on  fome  (bores  for  ages,  then  capricioufly  for(aking  them^  never 
to  return.  Thi^  feems  to  indicate  as  if  food  had  its  fliftre  of  at- 
traction, and  was  not  always  in  equal  plenty.  Befefe  tbe  year 
1584,  the  number  of  fhips  that  reforted  to  Norway  was  tome- 
thouiands.  The  quantity  of  herrings  was  fach,  that  a  toan  who 
fhould  put  a  fpear  in  the  wat^r,  as  Olaus  Magnus  aflerts,  would 
fee  it  ftand  on  end.  But  foon  after  they  deferted  thofe  fbdies 
for  the  German  coaft,  where  the  Hanle-towns  drove  a  v&y 
great  trade  by  their  capture  and  fale :  but,  for  above  a  centurv, 
tfiey  have  greatly  forfaken  them,  and  preferred  the  Britifh  Chan- 
nel and  the  Irifli  (hores. 

The  PILCHARD,  which  differs  little  from  the  herring, 
makes  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  its  principal  refort.  The  natives 
fometimes  inclofe  a  bay  of  fcveral  miles  extent  with  their  nets, 
called  feines.  The  (hoals  are  perceived  by  the  colour  of  the 
water,  which  affumes  a  tinfturc  from  the  fifties  beneath.  Some- 
times twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  barrels  are  taken  at  a  draught; 
often  the  quantity  caught,  exceeds  the  fait  or  the  utenfils  for  cur- 
ing them ;  and  then  they  are  carried  off  for  manure. 

Whence  thefe  infinite  numbers  are  derived,  remains  obfcure; 
but  it  is  notorious  that  the  STICKLEBACK,  of  two  inches 
lon^,  that  rnight  be  thought  eafily  fupported  in  any  water,  is 
dbhged  to  colonize,  and  leave  its  native  fens.  Every  feventh 
Or  eighth  year,  amazing  fhoals  of  thefe  appear  in  the  river 
Welland,  near  Spalding,  and  come  up  the  ftream.  They  are 
fuppofcd  to  be  detached  from  fome  fens,  over-charged  with 
numbers.  A  man,  employed  by  a  farmer  to  take  them  for  ma- 
nure, got,  for  a  confidcrable  time^  four  (hillings  a  day,  by  felling 
them  at  a  halfpenny  per  bufhel ! 

Such 
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f'lSiiGh  is  the  amazing,  propagation  of  fifiies  in  our  own  dimate ; 
3u|t.4iis  bears  no  proportion  to  the  vaft  quantities  in  the  Indian 
Qcean,  where  it  is  but  going  down  to  the  (bore,  and  fifh  are 
f(^i4nd  jui  great  nuipbers,  in  plafbes  that  continue  to  have^w^ater  ; 
2^  where  the  quantity  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  left  in  (boals  on 
fwaqps,  dried  by  the  fui^  and  their  putreliu^on  contributes  to 
j^der  the  country  unheaithful. 

A  fiagle  herring,  multiplying  unmolefted  and  undiminiftied  for 
jtwenty  years,  would  furnim  a  progeny  greater  in  bulk,  than  teii 
4nies  our  dobe ;  fo  that  the  porpefle,  the  fbark,  the  cod-iiib» 
arc  bene&aors,  without  whoTe  aififtance  the  fea  would  foon  be^ 
jQome  overcharged  with  the  buithen  of  its  own  prodv<3ions. 

Their  fpawn  is  depofited  where  the  fun-beams  may  reach  it, 
either  at  the  bottom  of  Ihallow  ihores,  or  on  the  fur&ce  in 
ieeper  W2Afir^  A  finall  decree  of  heat  anfwers  the  purpofes  of 
inf^ubation,  ^d  the  aaimil  ^iTues  from  the  egg  in  perfeft  for<- 

Annually,  iin  July,  there  appear  near  Greenwich,  fboals  of 
Ibiall  fifbes,  called  by  the  Londoners  White  Bait  It  is  univer- 
ially  agreed,  that  they  are  the  young  of  fome  fi(h ;  they  are  never 
^n  but  at  this  tim^  and  never  have  any  roe..  The  quantity  is 
aipazing ;  and  the  &ih  that  produces  them  in  fuch  numbers  mufl: 
be  in  plenty,  though  it  is  not  yet  iuiown  virhatthat  fi(h  is,  as  they 
coTjTe^ond  with  no  pdier  fpecies  whatever.  Some  think  them 
fi^yo^ng  of  fome  animal  not  yet  come  to  perfed  form. 

The  manner  ii^  which  the  eggs  of  fifhes  are  impregnated,  is 
wholly  unknown ;  but  fuppofed  to  be  by  the  male  Shedding  his 
nilt  oui  themi  when  he  meets  them.  Spinous  fifhes  produce  by 
ipawn »  yet  fome,  as  |the  eel  and  the  blenny,  bring  forth  theijr 
voung  ^hve. 

iVitl^  refped  to  the  growth  of  fiflies,  it  is  obferved  that 
CARPS,  the  firft  year,  grow  to  about  liie  fize  of  a  willow- 
Ic^i  At  two  years,  are  about  four  inches  long ;  the  third  feafon, 
five  laches ;  at  foi^r  years  ojd,  fix  inches ;  the  fifth,  feven ;  after- 
wards from  eight  to  twelve  inches.  Sea-rfifh,  the  fifberme^ 
aiTure  us,  muft  be  fix  years  old  before  it  is  fit  for  table*  They 
aflure  us,  M  ACKAR£I>,  a  year  old,  are  as  large  as  one's  finger ; 
tbofe  of  two  years,  twice  that  length  ;  at  three  and  four  years, 
ihey  are  that  fmall  kind  of  mackrel,  without  milts  or  roes; 
betAveen  five  and  fix^  they  are  full  grown  fifh.  With  regard  to 
£at  fifhes,  they  tell  i|S  the  turbot  and  barbel,  at  one  year,  are 
about  the  fi^e  of  a  crown  piece ;  the  fecond  year,  as .  large  as 
f  be  palm  of  one's  hand ;  por  till  the  fifth  apd  fixth  year,  large 
e^iough  for  table.  So  that  fifh  are  a  confiderable  time  in  coming  ^ 
^9  their  full  growth. 

Of  the  fpinous   kind,  the  DORADO   is   molt  voracious; 
'  3  Q  ?  chiefly 
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ehicfly  found  in  the  tropical  climates ;  fhe  moft  adiverancl  mt^ 
beautiful  cf  its  tribe.     The  back  enamelled  with  fpots,  bludfli* 
green  and  filver ;  tail  and  fins  gold  cplour,  of  extreme  brilliancy: 
the  eyes  are  on  each  fide  the  head,  large  and  beautifijl,  fiirroundbd 
with  ciirles  of  Ihining  gold.     Thefe  fifb  are  alwajrs  in  motion, 
and  play  round  (hips  in  full  fail)  with  eaie  and  fecurity.     Ever 
purfuing  or  purfued,  they  are  continually  in  warfiire ;  defending 
fhemfelves  againft  the  fhark,  or  darting  after  fmaller  fiflies.  The 
FLYING-FISH  abounds  in  thefe  feas;  and  being  fmall,  fcl* 
dom  lar8;er  than  a  herring,  is  chiefly  fought  by  the  dorado,  which 
being  fix  feet  long,  not  thicker  than  a  (almon,  and  furnifhed 
with  a  full  complement  of  fins,  divides  the  water  with  amazing 
rapidity.     The  fljring-fifli  has  two  pair  of  fins,  longer  than  thb 
body,  and  moved  by  a  ftronger  fet  of  mufcles  than  any  othen 
The  efibrts  to  feize   on   one   (ide,  and   the  arts   of  efcaping 
on  the"  other,  are  perfe£tiy  amufmg.     The  dorado  is  fcen  in  full 
chafe,  darting  after  its  prey,  which  will  not  leave  the  watert 
while  it  has  the  advantage  of  fwimming,  in  the  beginning;  but, 
tired  at  laft,   and   its  long  fins  growing  ufelefs  in  the  water, 
they  are  now  exerted  in  flight,  in  a  diflFerent  dirediion  ;  by  this 
means  he  rifes  from  the  water,    flutters  over  its  furface  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,   till   enfeebled  by  this   exercife;   but 
it  has    now  acquired  a  power  of  fiefb  efforts  in  the  water, 
and  of  fwimming  with  fomc  velocity;   ftiJl  the  a&ive  enemy 
keeps  in  it  view,  and  drives  it  again  from  the  deep,  till  it  drops 
at  laft  into  the  mouth  of  its  fierce  purfuer.    Should  it  efcape  from 
its  enemies  of  the  deep,  yet  the  tropic  bird  and  the  albatrofs  are 
ever  upon  the  wing  to  ieize  it,  and  often  whole  (hoals  of  them 
fall  on  (hip-board. 

It  wouid  fcem  that  there  is  fomething  more  favourable  to  the 
fecundity  of  fiftes  in  the  ocean  than  in  fre(h-water.  In  frcfh- 
water  alfo,  fifhes  feem  to  abate  much  of  their  courage  and  ra- 
pacity ;  purfue  each  other  with  lefs  violence,  and  feem  to  be  lefs 
powerfully  actuated.  The  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  inftant  the  hook,  which  is  only  baited  with  the  guts  of  the 
animal  laft  taken,  is  dropped  into  the  water,  darts  to  it  at 
once,  <.nd  the  fifhermen  have  to  pull  up  as  faft  as  they  throw 
down ;  whereas,  thofe  who  fifh  in  frefti  waters,  muft  wait  whole 
Sours  .n  fruitlefs  expcftation  ;  and  the  patience  of  an  angler  is 
proverb:  a)  • 

The  1  IKE  is  the  moft  aftive  and  voracious  of  frefh*water 
fifties,  and  will  attack  every  fifti  lefs  than  itfelf ;  fometimes  it  is 
choked,  by  attempting  to  fwallow  fuch  as  are  too  large ;  fifh  of 
all  kinds,  even  its  own,  it  indifcriminately  devours,  fo  that  every 
fi£b  pwesit^  Cifety  to  its  minutenefs,  celerity,  or  courage.    The 
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pike  will  draw  down  the  water-rat,  and  young  ducks  while  fwim- 
ing  about.  Gefner  mentions  a  mule  that  flopped  to  drink, 
when  a  famifhed  pike  that  was  near  feized  it  by  the  nofe,  nor 
was  it  difengj^ed  till  the  beaft  flung  it  on  (bore.  They  will 
contend  with  the  otter  for  his  prey,  and  endeavour  to  force  it 
from  him.'  Kor  this  reafon,  it  is  dreaded  by  all  other  fifli ; 
and  fmall  ones  {how  the  fame  uneaflnefs  and  deteftatipn  at  the 
prefence  of  this  tyrant,  as  little  birds  do  at  the  fight  of  a  hawk 
or  an  owl.  When  the  pike  lies  afleep  near  the  furface,  as  is 
frequent,  the  lelTer  fifh  are  often  obferved  to  fwim  around  it  ia 
vaft  numbers,  with  a  mixture  of  caution  and  terror. 

Other  tribes  of  frefh-water  fifh  chiefly  fubfifl  on  worms  and 
infe<Ss,  purfuing  them  at  the  bottom,  or  jumping  after  them  to 
the  fu  face.  In  winter  their  appetite  feems  to  forfilke  them,  at 
lealt  they  continue  fo  torpid*  that,  few  baits  will  tempt  them. 
They  continue  in  deep  holes  for  days  together,  without  appear- 
ing to  move.  The  cold  feems  to  affect  them,  they  lie  clofe  to 
the  bottom,,  and  feldom  venture  out  except  the  day  be  fine,  and 
Ae  fhaHows  tepified  by  the  rays  of  the- fun.  Some  iifhes  may  be 
rendered  fo  torpid  by  the  cold,  in  the  northern  rivers,  as  to  be 
frozen  up  in  their  great  maffes  of  ice,  in  which  they  continue 
for  feVeral  months,  the  prifoners  of  congelation,  waiting  the 
approach  of  a  warmer  fun,   to  reflore  life  and  liberty. 

Each  fpecies  of  fifh  is  infefled  with  worms  of  kinds  peculiar 
to  itfelf.*  .Thefe  lodge  either  in  the  jaws,  and  the  inteflines  in- 
ternally, or  near  the  fins  externally.     When  healthy  and  fat, 
fifh  are  not  much  annoyed  by  them ;  but  in  winter,  when  lean 
or  fickly,  they  fuffer  very  much.    In  fome  feafbns  they  fuffer 
epidemic  diforders,  and  are  feen  dead  by  the  water-fide,  without 
apparent  caufe ;  yet  they  are  animals  of  all  others  mofl  viva- 
cious, and  often  live  on  fubftances  poifonous  to  the  piorc  perfedt: 
clafTes  of  animated  nature.    Whether  the  poifonous  qualities  of 
ibifie  may  not  arife  from  this  caufe  is  uncertain.    That  they  in- 
Hid  poifonous  wounds  i$  the  opinion  of  many.    Their  being 
poifonous,   when   eatpn,  is   equally  notorious;   and  the  caufe 
equally  infcrutable.    Others  have  afcribed  the  poifon  of  thef^ 
fifhes  to  their  feeding  upon  copperas  beds.     With  us,  if  fifhe^ 
fuch  ad  carp  or  tench,  acquire  any  difagreeable  flavour  from  the 
lakes  in  which  they  have  been  bred,  this  can  be  removed,  by 
their  being  kept  fome  time  in  finer  and  better  water. 

The  S word-Fish  frequents  our  coafls,  but  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  Mediterranean,  where  its  fifhery  is  a  confiderable 
objeft,  efpecially  on  the  coafl  of  Sicily,  pear  Italy.  It  is 
much  efteemed  by  the  Sicilians.  The  feafon  is  in  fununer. 
They  are  flVuck  with  a  fpear  5  are  faid  to  be  very  voracious,  and 
great  enemies  to  the  tunny,  who  are  affirmed  to  be  terrified 
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At  the  fig^t  of  them,  probably  for  the  iame  reafon  as  the  whale 
is  at  the  (aw-fiih.  It  grows  very  large :  the  bea^  and  pedoral 
fins  of  one  weighing  fevcnty  pounds  ^  the  fiiout  three  ^  long, 
rough  a^  hard,  but  not  enough  to  penetrate  (hips.  The  (hoi|C 
is  the  upper  jaw  greatly  prolonged;  it  is  comprefied  at  top  and 
bottom,  iharp  at  the  point :  the  under  jaw  is  iharp  but  (hort  ^ 
no  teeth :  the  fkin  is  rough  but  very  thin;  colour  of  the.  Ib^c^ 
jduflcy ;  die  belly  filvery. 
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The  Lobfter  and  the  Crab  aire  in  manners  and  confbrmatioti 
nearly  the  fame.     Voracious  like  iifhes,  they  lead  an  ir^kSt  jjfe 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and  are  often  obliged  to  wait  till 
accident  brings  their  prey.     They  haye  neither  red  blood  nor 
warmth  in  their  bodies.     Whatever  thev  feize  is  fure  tQ  pe- 
rifh,  though  never  fo  well  defended;  they  even  devour  eacl| 
other  :  and  may>  in  fome  meafure,  be  faid  to  eat  themifelves  j  as 
they  change  their  fliell  and  their  ftomach  every  year,  fuid  their 
old  ftomach  generally  ferves  to  glut  the  new. 
.    Thofe  who  firft  fee  the  Loblter  are  apt  to  miftake  the  head 
for  the  tail.     The  animal  moves  with  its  claws  foremoft.  Thefe 
are  his  inftruments  of  provifion  and  defence  ;  thefe  open  like  a 
pair  of  nippers,  have  great  ftrength,  take  firm  hold*  and  are 
ufually  notched,  which  increafes  their  tenacity.     The  Lqbfter 
has  eight  legs,  four  on  each  fide  ;  thefe,  with  the  tail,  give  ti^e 
animal  its  progreflive  and  fidelong  motion.     Betyvreen  the  tWQ 
claws  is  the  head,  fmall ;  its  eyes  feem  like  twp  black  horny 
fpecks,  on  each  fide ;  thefe  it  can  advance  out  of  the  focket,  c^ 
withdraw,  at  pleafure.     The  mouth  opens  the  long  way  of  the 
body;  has  two  teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its  food ;  three 
more  are  in  the  ftomach,  one  on  each  fide,  the  other  below. 
Between  the  two  teeth  is  a  ijefliy  fubftance,  in  the  ihape  of 
a  tongue.    The  inteftines  are  one  long  bowel,  from  the  mouth 
to  tlie  vent ',  but  this  animal  is  fingular  in  having  the  fpinal  mar- 
row in  the  breaft  bone.     Two  long  feelers,  or  horns,  iflue  pa 
each  fide  the  head,  as  if  to  apprize  the  animal  of  danger^  or 
prey.     The  tail  is  the  grand  inftrument  of  motion ;  and  with 
this  it  can  raife  itfelf  in  the  water.     Under  this  is  lodged  the 
fpawn,  in»  great  abundance ;  every  pea  adhering  to  the  next  by  ^ 
very  fine  filament.  Lobfters  are  fuppofed  to  be  felf-impregnated ! 
The  ovary,   or  place  where  the  fpawn  is  firft  produced,  is  to-r 
ward  the  tail,  where  a  red  fubftance  is  found,  which  is  a  clufter 
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ti  pt3i§i  too  fmall  for  exclufion^  From  this  receptadd  go  two 
f(mnals,  &at  open  on  each  fide  at  the  jointures  of-  the  fheU,  at 
the  belly ;  through  thefe  paiTages  the  peas  defcend,  to  be  ex-« 
chkled)  and  [Jaced  under  the  tail,  where  the  aniriial  preferves 
thtm  from  danger  for  fome  time,  till  they  come  to  maturity ; 
when,  being  furnilhed  with  limbs  and  motion,  they  drop  off 
ftito  the  water. 

When  the  young  Lobfters  leave  the  parent,  they^ierfc  refuge 
in  the  fmalfeft  clefG  of  the  rocks,  and  crevices  at  the  bottom  of 
tiie  fea.  They  grow  larger  in  a  few  weeks,  from  the  accidental 
fubftances  which  the  water  washes  to  their  retreats.  They  alfo 
acquire  a  hard  firm  fliell,  or  armour.  They  then  quit  their 
jfortrefles,  and  creep  along  the  bottom,  in  hopes  of  plunderl 
Fifti  fpawn,  fmaller  of  their  own  kind,  but  chiefly  worms  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  fupply  them  with  plenty. 
•  But  the  body  of  the  Lobfter  increafing,  while  the  Ihell  re- 
mains the  fame,  it  becomes  imprifoned  within  its  fheH.  Young 
Lobfters  change  their  fheli  oftener  than  the  old,  who  remain  in 
the  fame  fliell  fbmetimes  two  years  together ;  but  ufually  all 
change  their  (hell  yeariy,  generally  at  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
when  food  is  in  plenty,  and  their  vigour  in  perfeSKon:  foon 
their  aftivity  ceafes ;  they  forfake  the  open  parts  of  the  deep^ 
fceking  retired  fituations  among  the  rocks  or  outlefts,  where  they 
<nay  remain  in  fafety.  Some  days  before  the  change,  the  animi 
difcontinues  its  ufual  voracioufnefe ;  is  no  longer  feen  harrowing 
wp  the  fand  at  the  bottom,  or  fighting,  or  hunting,  but  torpid 
and  motionlefs.  Juff  before  cafting  its  fhell,  it  throws  itfelf  on 
its  back,  ftrikes  its  claws  againfl  each  other,  and  every  limb 
feems  to  tremble ;  its  feelers  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  bod/ 
in  violent  motion  :  it  then  fwells  in  an  unufual  manner ;  at  lafl: 
the  fhell  begins  to  divide  at  its  junctures  ;  particularly  at  thofe 
of  the  belly,  before  but  feemingly  united.  It  alfo  feems  turned 
infide  out :  and  its  ftomach  comes  away  with  its  (hell.  After 
this,  it  difengages  the  claws,  which  burft  at  the  joints,  with  a 
tremulous  motion  cafling  them  off.  Now,  weak  and  enfeebled, 
it  continues  feveral  hours  motionlefs ;  many  die ;  all  are  fo 
weakly,  they  take  no  food,  nor  venture  from  their  retreats; 
they  have  not  only  the  foftncfs,  but  the  timidity  of  a  worm/ 
The  dog-fi(h,  the  cod,  and  the  ray,  devour  them  by  hundreds. 
This  ddencelefs  H^te  continues  but  a  fhort  time ;  m  lefs  than 
two  days  the  "fkin  is  grown  almoft  as  hard  as  befdre ;  its  appetite 
increafes,  and  the  filitt:  objecft  of  its  gluttony  is  laid  to  be  its  late 
ftomach.  This  it  devours  eagerly,  and  alfo  its  former  <helL  In 
aboat  forty-eight  hours  the  new  (hell  is  perfefted,  and  as  hard  as 
the  former  which  was  but  juft  thrown  afide.  By  its  new  &ell  is 
feen  that  it  has  grown  in  a  very  few  days  above  a  third  In. fizC' 
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At  Certain  feafons  of  the  year  thcfe  animals  never  meet  ¥iith- 
out  an  engagement.  The  lofs  of  a  leg,  or  a  claw,  is  no  great 
Calamity ;  the  victor  cairies  ofF  the  fpoil  to  feaft  on,  while  the 
vanquished  retires  from  the  defeat,  to  wait  for  a  thorough  repair. 
Where  the  joint  of  the  claw  was  cut  away,  is  fecn,  m  a  i,.oll 
furprifmg  manner,  to  burgeon  out  the  beginning  of  z  new  claw ; 
at  fiift  frnall  and  tender,  but  in  three  weeks'  time  almoin  as  large 
and  powerful  as  the  old  one :  but  it  never  arrives  to  the  full  fize. 

Of  this  extraordinary  yet  well-known  creature,  are  many 
varieties.  Some  three  feet  long,  and  (if  the  flirimp  and  the 
prawn  be  of  the  clafs,  though  unfurnifhed  with  claws)  others 
not  above  an  inch.  AH  live  in  the  water,  and  can  bear  its  ab- 
fence  for  a  few  hours.  The  ihtU  is  black  wlien  frefh,  but  turns 
red  by  boiling. 

The  Lobfters  creep  into  a  baiket  of  wicker-work,  let  into 
eight  or  ten  fathom  water,  for  the  bait,  but  cannot  get  out  again. 
The  river  Cray-fifh  diflFers  little  from  the  Lobfter,  but  tlut  it 
lives  only  in  frefti  water ;  the  other  only  in  the  fea. 

The  CRAB  is  found  equally  in  frefli  and  fait  water ;  upon 
land  as  well  as  in  the  ocean ;  its  (hape  differs  much  from  the 
Lobfter,  which  it  refembles  in  habits  and  conformation.  The 
tail  is  the  broad  flap  that  covers  part  of  the  belly,  and  when 
lifted  difcovers  the  fpawn  in  great  abundance.  Its  claws  are 
two  5  its  legs  eight,  four  on  either  fide.  It  is  bold,  vora« 
clous,  and  quarrel fome.  It  refembles  the  Lobfter,  except  in  its 
amazing  bulk  of  body,  compared  to  its  head,  aud  the  length  of 
its  inteftir.es,  which  have  many  convolutions. 

The  LAND  CRAB  is  found  in  fome  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  Europe^  and  abundantly  in  the  tropical  climates  of  Africa  and 
America.  Of  various  kinds,  endued  with  various  properties ; 
fome  healthful,  delicious,  and  nourifliing  ;  others  very  poifon- 
ous  and  malignant ;  fome  half  an  inch,  others  a  foot  broad ; 
fome  are  of  a  dirty  brown  ;   others  beautifully  mottled. 

That  called  the  VIOLET  CRAB,  of  the  Caribbee  IHands, 
IS  the  moft  noted  for  its  fliape,  its  delicacy,  and  its  manners.  It 
fome  what  refembles  two  hands  cut  through  the  middle  and  joined 
together ;  for  each  fide  looks  like  four  fingers,  and  the  two 
p}aws  the  thumbs.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  fliell  as  large  as 
a  man's  hand,  bunched  in  the  middle,  on  the  fore-part  of  which 
are  two  lone  eyes,  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  barley,  tranfparent  as 
cryftal,  and  hard  as  horn.  A  little  below  thefe  is  the  mouth, 
covered  with  a  fort  of  barbs,  under  which  are  two  broad  (harp 
teeth,  white  as  fnow,  not  placed  crofs-wife,  but  rather  like  the 
blades  of  a  pair*  of  fciflars.  With  thefe  teeth  they  cut  leaves, 
fruits,  and  rotten  wood,  which  is  their  ufual  food.  But  their 
principal  inftrumcnt  for  feizing  is  their  nippers^  which  hold  fo 
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tight,  that  die  animal  lofes  the  limb  fooner  than  its  grafp ;  and 
is  often  feen  fcampering  ofF,  hiaving  left  its  claw  ftill  holding  kit 
the  enemy,  upon  whom  it  keeps  faftened  for  above  a,  minute 
after  the  crab  is  making  off.  In  .fa£t,  it  lofes  no  great  mat- 
ter by  leaving  a  leg  or  an  arm,  for  it  foon  grows  again.  They 
live  in  a  kind  of  fociety  in  the  mountains ;  but  regularly  once  a 
year  march  down  to  the  fea-fide,  in  a  body  of  fome  millions. 
1  hey  choofe  April  or  May  for  their  expedition ;  fallying  out  by 
thoufands  from  -hollow  trees,  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  holes  which 
they  dig  under  the  earth.  The  proceffion  fets  forward  from  the 
mountains,  with  the  regularity  of  an  army,  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  commander.  The  iirft  divifion  confifts  of 
the  ftrongeft  and  boldeft  males.  Thefe  are  often  obliged  to  halt 
for  want  of  rain.  The  main  body  is  compofed  of  females  (which 
never  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  fet  in)  forming  columns 
of  fifty  paces  broad,  and  three  miles  deep,  almoft  covering  the 
ground.  Three  or  four  days  after  this  the  rear-guard  follows ;  a 
Sraggling  trib^f  males  and  females,  neither  To  robuft  nor  fo 
numerous  as  the  former.  The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  pro- 
ceeding J  but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  profit  by  it,  and  move 
forward  in  their  flow  uniform  manner.  When  the  fun  (bines 
hot,  they  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  When 
terrified,  th^y  march  back  in  confufion,  holding  up  their  nippers, 
which  they  often  clatter  together,  as  if  threatening  their  difturb- 
ers.  If  any  one  is  maimed,  and  incapable  of  proceeding,  the 
refl  devour  it  on  the  fpot,  and  purfue  their  journey.  After 
a  thoufand  dangers  (fometimes  during  tliree  months)  they  arrive 
at  their  deftined  port,  and  prepare  to  caft  their  fpawn.  I'he  peas 
are*  within  their  bodies,  not  under  the  tail ;  for  the  creature  waits 
the  benefit  of  the  fea-water  to  help  delivery.  The  Crab  having 
reached  the  fhore,  eagerly  goes  to  the  water's  edge,  and  lets  the 
waves  wafh  over  its  body,  then  withdraws  to  land.  In  a  little 
time  the  fpawn  grows  larger,  is  excluded,  and  fticks  under  the 
tail,  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  exactly  refembling  the  ro^es  of 
herrings.'  In  this  ftate  they  once  more  feek  the  fhore,  and 
fhaking  off  their  fpawn  into  the  water,  leave  accident  to  bring 
it  to  maturity.  At  this  time  fhoals  of  fifh  attend,  in  expefta- 
tion  of  this  annual  fupply;  and  two  thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  crabs' 
eggs  are  immediately  devoured  by  them.  I'hofe  that  efcape  are 
hatched  under  the  fand  ;  and  foon  after  millions  of  little  crabs  are 
feen  quitting  the  fhore,  and  flowly  travelling  up  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  old  ones  have  become  fo  feeble  and  lean,  they  can 
hardly  creep,  and  their  flefh  changes  its  colour.  Mofl  of  them 
continue  in  the  flat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover,  in 
holes  in  the  earth  :  here  throwin;^  off  their  old  (hells,  as  it  were 
whole  (the  place  where  th^sy  opened  on  die  belly  being  unfeen) 
Part  III.  No.  22.  '       3  H  they 
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they  become  naked,  and  almoft  motionleis  for  a  wieek  tcgedierii 
They  have  under  dieir  ftomachs  four  large  white  ftones,  which 
gradually  decreafe  as  the  fhell  hardens,  at  which  time  the  animal  is 
leenflowly  making  its  way  back;  all  diis  is  commonly  performed 
in  fix  weeks.  The  Crpb,  when  in  die  mountains,  is  impreg- 
nable; fubfiftirig  on  vegetables,  it  feldom  ventures  out ;  and  its 
habitation  is  inacceflible.  It  is  only  when  compelled  to  defcend 
into  the  flat  country  that  it  is  taken.  The  natives  wait  its  de- 
fcent,  and  deiiroy  thoulands ;  but  only  feek  that  finall  fpawn 
which  lies  on  each  fide  the  ftomach  within  the  (hell,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  man's  thumb.  On  Aeir  return,  being  covered 
with  a  new  fkin,  refembling  foft  parchment,  almoft  every  part, 
except  the  ftomach,  may  be  eaten*  I'hey  are  taken  in  their 
holes  by  feeling  for  them  in  the  ground  with  an  inftrument ;  or 
fought  after  by  night  with  flambeaux^  The  inftant  it  perceives 
itfelf  attacked,  it  falls  backward,  and  with  its  claws  pinches  moft 
terribly.  But  the  dexterous  crab -catcher  takes  it  by  the  hinder 
legs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  its  nippers  cannot  touch  him,  ai^ 
throws  it  into  his  bag. 

Many  are  poifonous,  having  fed,  as  it  is  thooghc,  on  the 
machineel  apple;  and  whenever  they^are  found  under  that 
noxious  plant,  they  are  always  rejeded. 

The  SOLDIER  CRAB  has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Lobfter, 
without  its  ihell.  Ufually  four  inches  long,  no  (hell  behind^ 
but  covered  to  the  tail  with  a  rough  ikin,  terminating  in  a  poiift: 
ftrong  hard  nippers  before,  like  the  Lobfter  ;  one  of  them  is  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  pinches  moft  powerfully.  Thefe 
have  no  (hell,  but  take  pofTefHon  of  one  deferted  by  fome  other 
animal ;  it  there  refides  till  too  large  for  its  habitation:  like  the 
former,  defcending  yearly  from  the  mountains  to  the  fea-(hore, 
to  depofit  its  fpawn,  and  to  procure  a  new  (hell.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  its  firft  care  is  to  provide  for  its  offspring ;  and  it  is 
thought,  from  the  number  of  little  (hells  which  it  is  feen  exa- 
mining, that  itdepofits  its  fpawn  in  them.  After  many  trials  and 
combats  for  a  new  (hell,  the  foldier  is  equipped.  There  is  often 
a  conteft  between  two  for  fome  well-looking  favourite  habi- 
tation ;  both  eiiueavouring  to  take  pofTeffion  :  they  ftrike  with 
their  claws ;  and  bite  till  the  weakeft  is  obliged  to  yield. 

When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  fends  forth  a  feeble  cry,  en- 
deavouring to  fcize  the  enemy  with  its  nippers ;  with  which,  if 
it  faftens,  it  will  fooner  die  than  quit  the  grafp.  The  wound  is 
very  pamful,  and  not  eafily  cureu.  For  this  reafon,  and  as  it  is 
not  much  efteemed  for  its  flefh,  it  is  generally  permitted  to  re- 
turn fafely  to  its  old  retreat  in  the  mountains* 
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The  manners  of  this  clafs  of  creatures,  that  for  the  moft 
part  creep  along  the  bottom,  or  are  driven  by  the  waves,  is  al- 
moft  entirely  unknown.  The  wreathing  of  their  (hells,  or  their 
fpots,  have  been  defcribed ;  but  of  their  appetites,  combats, 
efcapes,  and  arts  of  fubfiftence,  we  are  ignorant. 

A  ihell  is  a  natural  habitation ;  hard  and  ftony ;  often  partly 
derived  by  the  animal  from  furrounding  objedls,  the  fluids 
of  the  animal  furnifliing  the  cement  :  Thefe  unite  into  that 
firm  covering  in  which  fliellrfifh  generally  refide. 

As  we  cannot  defer ibe  the  modes  of  the  deep,  and  its  pecu- 
liarities, to  give  exa6l  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  fea-fliells 
are  formed,  we  muft  advert  to  an  animal  within  our  infpe6tion, 
with  the  formation  of  whofe  (hell  we  are  beft  acquainted :  fuch 
is  the  Garden-Snail,  with  whofe  hiftory  Swammerdam  has  takea 
endlefs  pains.  The  fame  manner  of  formation  extends  to  all 
animals  having  fliells,  whether  on  land  or  in  the  water.  The 
young  fnail,  at  leaving  the  egg,  carries  its  (hell  on  its  b^ck, 
being  arrived  at  a  certain  growth,  and  its  little  habitation  fuf- 
ficiently  hardened.  This  beginning  of  the  (bell  only  equals 
a  pin's  head,  but  grows  rapidly,  having  at  firft  but  two  circum- 
volutions. As  the  animal  increafes  in  fize,  thefe  circumvolu-' 
tions  increafe  alfo,  until  they  be  five  in  number,  which  is  never 
exceeded  in  land  fnails,  but  fea  fnails  fometimes  have  ten.  I'he 
animal  enlarges  its  (hell  at  the  mouth,  with  its  little  teeth  biting 
and  clearing  away  the  fcaly  (kin  from  the  edges,  and  then  adds 
another  rim  to  its  (hell.  Its  whole  body  is  furni(hed  with  glands, 
from  which  flows  out  a  kind  of  flimy  fluid,  like  fmall  Riders* 
threads,  which  unite  in  one  common  furface,  and  by  time  con- 
denfe  into  a  ftony  hardnefs.  It  is  that  gliftening  fubftance  which 
it  leaves  after  iis  track.  This  fluid  pa(res  through  an  infi- 
nite number  of  little  glands  till  it  arrives  at  the  pores  of  the  fkinj 
1>ut  is  there  ftopped  by  the  (hell  below  ;  and  therefore  rifes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  (hell,  where  enlargement  is  wanted.  There  the 
firft  layer  of  flime  foon  hardens ;  then  another  is  added,  .which 
hardens  alfoj  till  the  (bell  becomes  as  thick  as  is  requifite.  Thus 
every  (hell  may  be  confidered  as  compofw*d  of  a  number  of  layers 
of  (lime,  which  have  entirely  proceeded  from  the  animal's  own 
body.  If  the  external  coat  be  fcaled  oiF,  the  inner  fubftance 
yrill  be  found  of  one  fimple  colouring  ^  which  hints  that  the  ani« 

3  H  2  mal,' 
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mal's  own  juices  give  onlj  one  colour;  whereas  we. fee  focne 
(hells  ftained  with  an  hundred :  fometimes  perhaps  borrowed  from 
furrounding  objects.  Others  think,  that  as  in  the  body  of  every 
one  of  thefe  animals  feveral  ftreaks  are  difcerned  of  different 
colours,  the  juices  flowing  from  thofe  parts  will  be  alfo  of  dif- 
ferent hues,  and  will  conformably  tinge  that  part  of  the  {hell 
which  their  flime  compofes. 

Shells  have  generally  a  white  ground,  tinftured  with  red, 
yellow,  brown,  green,  and  other  (hades  and  mixtures,  but  never 
with  blue  ;  for  blue  is  a  colour  which  fea-water  changes. 

Convolutions,  prominences,  and  general  form  depend  on  the 
animal,  and  ufually  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  body  on  which 
they  are  molded.     If  the  animal  has  any  tumour  or  excrefcence, 
it  creates  a  fwelling  in  that  part  of  the  incruftation  to  which  it 
*  correfponds.     When  it  makes  additions  to  its  apartments,  the 
fame  protuberance  which  had  raifed  the  fh^U  before,  fwells  it 
again  at  fome  little  diftance,  by  which  the  fame  inequality  runs 
fpirally  all  round  the  fhelL  Sometimes  thefe  tumours  are  fo  large, 
or  pointed,  that  their  counterparts  in  the  incruftation  appear  like 
horns :  thefe  quitted,  and  others  made,  increafes  their  number. 
If  the  body  be  channelled,  the  fhell  that  covers  it  will  be  chan- 
nelled Ukewife.     Their  diverfity  is  fo  great,  their  figures  and 
colours  fo  very  ftriking,  that  feveral  perfons  have  made  their 
arrangement  the  bufmefs  of  their  lives.     Some  {hells,  fuch  as 
the  Stairs  Shell,  or  the  Admiral  Shell,  are  equally  precious,  bv 
their  fcarcenefs,  as  pearls.     Shells  exhibit  great  differences  of 
figure ;  flat,  concave,  long,  lunated,  drawn  round  in  a  circle, 
the  orbit  cut  in  two  ;  fome  rifmg  on  the  back,  fome  fmooth, 
,    fome  wrinkled,  toothed,  ftreaked,  the  point  varioufly  intorted, 
the  mouth  pointing  like  a  dagger,   folded  back,  bent  inwards : 
all   thefe  variations,  and  many  more,  furniih  at  once  novelty, 
elegance,   and  fpeculation. 

Ariftotle  has  divided  them  Into  three  kinds :  firft,  the 
Univalve,  or  Turbinated,  which  confift  of  one  piece,  like  the 
box  of  a  fnail ;  fecondly,  the  Bivalve,  confifting  of  two  pieces, 
united  by  a  hinge,  like  an  oyfter ;  thirdly,  the  Multivalve, 
confifling  of  more  than  two  pieces,  as  the  Acorn  Shell,  which 
has  not  lefs  than  twelve.  Thofe  fifhed  up  from  the  deep,  are 
called  by  the  Latin  name  pelagii ;  thofe  caft  on  (hore,  arc  called 
lit  tor  ale  5.  Many  of  the  pelagii  are  n,;vcr  feen  on  (hore ;  thcv 
continue  in  their  native  d  pths,  and  we  owe  their  capture  to 
accident. 

Sea-fhells  exceed  both  land  and  fofiil  fliells  In  beauty,  in  high 
polifti,  and  in  brilliant  and  various  colouring.  Fre<h-waters 
have  but  two  kinds  of  Ihells  ;  the  bivalvcd  and  the  turbinated. 
Land  Ihells  arc  but  of  ojtie  kind,  the  turbinated  j  but  in  that  are 
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four  or  five  very  beautiful  varieties.  Foffil,  or  extraneous  {hells> 
are  in  great  numbers, .  and  of  as  many  kinds  as  in  the  fea  itfelf, 
and  many  which  our.moft  exacSt  and  induftrious  (hell-coUedtors 
have  not  been  able  to  lifh  up  from  the  deep,  and  probably  thou- 
iands  of  different  forms  flill  remain  at  the  bottom  unknown. 


OF  TURBINATED  SHELL-FISH. 

To  conceive  the  manner  in  which  cert^n  animals  fubdil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  we  muft  again  have  recourfe  to  one 
of  a  fimilar  nature  and  formation  that  we  know. 

The  Snail  is  furprifingly  fitted  for  the  life  it  is  to  lead.. 
Its  organs  of  life  are  almoft  as  complete  as  the  largeft  animal;  ^ 
tongue,  brain,  falival  du<Sts,  glands,  nerves,  flomach,  intef- 
tines ;  liver,  heart,  and  blood-vcfFels :  befides  this,  it  has  a 
purple  bag,  that  furniflies  a  red  matter  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  together  with  ftrong  mufcles  that  hold  it  to  the  ihell,  and 
which  are  hardened,  like  tendons,   at  their  infertion. 

Its  firft  ftriking  peculiarity  is  its  eyes,  on  the  points  of  its 
largeft  horns.  When  the  Snail  is  in  motion,  four  horns  appear ; 
ihQ  two  uppermoft  and  longeft  deferve  peculiar  confideration, 
having  the  eyes  fixed  at  their  extreme  ends,  appearing  like  two 
blackifh  points.  When  taken  out  of  the  body,  they  are  of  a 
bulbous  figure ;  they  have  but  one  coat ;  and  the  three  humours, 
the  vitreous,  the  aqueous,  and  the  cryflallirie,  are  indiftindL 
The  eyes  are  dire6led  to  different  objefts  at  pleafure,  by  a  regu- 
lar motion  out  of  the  body ;  or  are  hidden,  by  a  very  fwift  con- 
traction into  the  body.  Under  the  fmall  horns  is  the  mouth, 
furnifhed  with  eight  ridges  or  teeth. 

Every  fnail  is  at  once  male  and  female ;  and  while  it  impreg- 
nates anodier,  is  itfelf  impregnated  ;  veffels  fupplying  the  fluid 
are  placed  chiefly  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  extend  over 
the  body ;  but  the  organs  of  both  fexes  are  always  found  united,  ' 
and  growing  together.     A  large  opening  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
neck,  gives  a  paflage  to  excrements,  ferves  as  an  opening  for  re- 
fpiration,  and  alfo  as  an  organ  of  generation ;  within  which  each 
has  other  neceflary  parts,  and  from  which  apertures,  they  being 
greatly  dilated,  two  organs,  refembling  inteftines,  are  feen  iflfu- 
ing  :  from  the  fame  aperture  they  launch  a  kind  of  dart,  which 
is  pretty  hard,  barbed,  and  ending  in  a  very  fharp  point ;  fome 
minutes  after,  the  fnail  which  received  the  weapon,  darts  one  of 
its  own  at  its  antagonift,  which  is  received  ii^  like  manner; 

then 
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then  foftly  approaching  hearer,  they  clofe  with  each  other.  This 
is  generally  thrice  repeated,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days  ;  and)  at 
every  time,  a  new  dart  is  mutually  emitted. 

After  erghteen  days,  they  produce  their  eggs,  at  the  opening  of 
the  neck,  and  hide  them  in  the  earth  with  the  greateft  folicitude. 
Thefe  eggs  are  in  great  numbers,  round,  white,  and  covered 
with  a  foft  fliell;  flicking  to  each  other  by  an  imperceptible 
flime :  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea. 

Sometimes  thefe  animals  arecrufhed  feemingly  to  pieces,  and 
utterly  deftroycd  ;  yet,  in  a  few  days,  they  mend  their  nume- 
rous breaches  by  the  fame  fubftan'ce  of  which  the  (bell  is  origi- 
nally made.  They  are  fometimes  feen  with  tight  or  ten  of  thefe 
patches  ;  but  though  pofleffing  power  to  mend  its  fhell^  it  can- 
not, when  at  full  growth,  make  a  new  one. 

The  Snail  is  very  voracious ;  fubfifts  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
and  trees  ;  but  is  very  delicate  in  its  choice.  The  animal  moves 
forward  by  means  of  that  broad  mufcular  ikin  which  fometimes 
is  feen  projefting  round  the  mouth  of  the  (bell ;  this  is  expanded 
before,  and  then  contracted  with  a  kind  of  undulating  motion ; 
alfo  by  its  flimy  fubftance,  with  which  it  is  copioufly  furnifhed, 
and  which  it  emits  wherever  it  moves,  as  on  a  kind  of  carpet^ 
It  proceeds  flowly  along,  without  danger  of  wounding  its  tender 
body  againft  afperities;  by  this  it  afcends  to  its  food  on  trees, 
and  by  this  defcends,  without  fear  of  falling,  and  breaking 
its  fhel'l. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  Snail  buries  itfelf  in  the  earth, 
or  retires  tofome  hole,  to  continue  torpid  during  the  feverity  of 
the  fcafon :  fometimes  alone ;  but  more  frequently  feveral  are 
found  together,  apparently  deprived  of  life  and  fenfation.  For 
warmth  and  fecurity,  the  Snail  forms  a  cover  or  lid  to  the  mouth 
of  its  fliell  with  its  flimc,  which  flops  it  up  entirely,  and  thus 
protefts  it  from  every  external  danger :  this  is  whitifh,  pretty 
hard  and  folid,  yet  porous  and  thin  to  admit  air,  without  which 
the  animal  cannot  live.  The  Snail  awakes  one  of  the  firfl  tine 
days  of  April,  breaks  opens  its  cell,  and  failies  forth  for  nou- 
riixjment:  being  very  voracious,  at  firfl  almofl  any  vegetable 
that  is  green  feems  welcome ;  but  the  fucculent  plants  of  the 
giircien,  and  the  various  kinds  of  pulfe,  are  in  fome  feafons  al- 
mofl wholly  deflroyed  by  their  numbers.  So  great  is  the  mul- 
tiplication of  fnails  in  fouie  years,  that  gardeners  imagine  they 
burfl  from  the  earth.  A  wet  feafon  is  generally  favourable 
to  their  produdlion  ;  for  very  dry  feafons,  or  dry  places,  caufe 
too  great  a  confumption  of  its  flime,  without  plenty  of  which 
it  cannot  fiibiill  in  health  and  vigour. 

Of  the  Sea-Snail  naturaliils  have  mentioned  fifteen  kinds  ;  of 
the  Frefh-water-Snail  eight  kinds  ^  and  of  the  land  Snail  five, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  ftrofigly  refemble  the  garden  (bail>  in  the  ftru6ture  of 
their  (hell,  in  their  hermaphrodite  natures,  in  the  llimy  fubftance , 
with  which  they  are  covered,  in  the  formation  of  their  inteftines, 
and  in  the  difpofition  and  ufes  of  the  hole  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
neck ;  yet  there  are  one  or  two  remarkaWe  diftinftions :  the 
Fresh- WATER  Skail,  and  probably  all  fnails  that  live  in 
water,  have  a  contrivance  for  rifing  to  the  fur&ce,  or  finking 
to  the  bottom.  This  is  by  opening  and  (hutting  the  orifice  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  neck,  which  is  furniflied  with  mufcles  for 
that  purpofe,  in  order  to  draw  in  or  expel  the  air,  as  it  finds  oc- 
cafion.  By  dilating  this  it  rifes;  bycompreifing  it,  it  finks.  It 
it  alfo  viviparous,  and  brings  forth  its  young  not  only  alive,  but 
with  their  fhells  in  forae  degree  of  perfe<9:ion. 

*^  March  12,"  fays  Swammerdam, "  I  began  my  obfervation» 
on  this  fnail,  and  colle(9:ed  a  great  number,  which  I  put  into  a 
large  ba(bn  filled  with  rain>water,  and  fed  for  a  long  time  with 
with  potter's  earth,  difiblved  in  it.  I  opened  one  of  thefe  fnails, 
when  I  found  nine  living  fnails  in  its  womb :  the  largefi:  were 
placed  foremoft,  as  the  firft  candidates  for  exclufion.  I  put  them 
into  frefli- water,  and  they  lived  to  the  eighteenth  of  the  fame 
month,  moving  and  fwimming,  like  fnails  full  grown." 

Of  the  fea  kinds  alfo,  fome  are  viviparous,  while  others  lay 
cggSi  Such  are  one  oi*  two  of  the  Buccinums  ;  within  which 
living  young  have  been  frequently  found,  on  dlffedtion,  la 
general,  the  refl:  of  this  numerous  clafs  bring  forth  eggs  ',  from 
whence  the  animal  burfts  at  maturity,  completely  equipped  with 
an  houfe,  which  the  element  where  it  refides  does  not  prevent 
from  enlarging. 

Among  fome  of  the  fca  kinds,  one  impregnates  the  other  ; 
but  it  is  incapable  of  impregnation  by  the  fame,  and  receives  it 
from  a  third,  which  is  itfelf  impregnated  by  a  fourth.  In  this 
manner  Mr.  Adamfon  has  fcen  vaft  numbers  of  fea  fnails  united 
together  in  a  chain.  'In  the  bulin  and  the  corei  the  orifices  arc 
feparate  from  each  other  :  that  which  performs  the  office  of  the 
male  bein^  at  the  origin  of  the  horns  ;  the  other  farther  down 
on  the  neck.  In  general,  all  that  have  this  orifice  on  the  right 
fide,  have  their  (hells  turned  from  right  to  left ;  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  which  have  it  on  the  left  fide,  have  their  (hells'turned  front 
left  to  right. 

Many  fea  fnails  want  horns,  and  none  have  above  two-  Eyes 
are  unneceflTary  to  creatures  whofe  food  is  ufually  concealed  in 
the  darke(t  places  ;  and  who,  po(L(red  of  very  little  motion,  arc 
obliged  to  grope  for  what  they  fubfift  on. — Sea  (hails  are  larger 
than  land  fiiails. 

The  mouth,  in  the  garden  and  the  fre(h-water  fnails,  is  placed 

croiTwife,  as  in  quadrupeds.     In  moft  fea  (nails,  the  mouth  is 

4  placed 
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placed  longitudinally,  but  in  fooie  obliquely,  or  on  one  fide. 
Others,  of  the  Trochus  kind,  have  no  mouth  ;  but  a  trunk,  very 
long  in  fonie  kinds,  and  fhorter  in  others.  This  trunk  is  flefliy, 
mufcular,  fupple,  and  hollow.  Its  extremity  is  bordered  with  a 
cartilage,  and  toothed  like  a  iaw.  Thefe  are,  among  fnails, 
what  the  tiger,  the  eagle,  or  the  fliark  is  among  beafts,  birds, 
or  fi{hes.  The  whole  race  of  fhelled  animals  avoid  their  ap- 
proach ;  though  of  a  thick  clumfy  (hell  themfelves,  they  move 
with  greater  fwiftnefs  at  the  bottom  than  moft  fhell  fifti ;  and 
feize  their  prey  with  greater  facility.  No  {hell  fo  large  butthey 
will  boldly  venture  to  attack  it ;  and,  with  their  piercing  auger- 
like trunk,  will  quickly  bore  it  through.  No  efforts  the  inva* 
ded  animal  makes  avail :  if  it  expand  itfelf,  and  rife  to  the  fur- 
fece,  the  enemy  rifes  with  it ;  if  it  fink  to  the  bottom,  its  de- 
ftroyer  clofely  adheres.  Thus  this  carnivorous  ihell-fifli  fticks 
for  feveral  days,  or  weeks,  to  its  prey,  until  with  its  trunk  it  has 
fucked  out  all  the  fubftance,  or  until  it  drops  off,  when  the  other 
begins  to  putrefy* 

iiefides  a  thick  fhcll,  many  fnails  are  furnifhed  with  a  lid, 
which  opens  and  fliuts  at  plcal'ure.  When  hunting  for  food,  it 
opens  its  box,  gropes  or  fwims  about ;  when  fatisned,  drops  its 
lid,  and  iinks  to  the  bottom  ;  where  it  might  be  fuppofed  in  per- 
fect fccurity,  but  that  the  trochus  breaks  into  its  inclofure. 
Scarce  a  fhell  is  met  with  entire  and  found  to  the  end  of  its  con- 
voluticns  j  but  the  thinneft  fticlls  are  moft  fubje6t  to  this  invafion. 

Of  all  fea  fnails,  that  moll  frequently  feen  fwimming,  and 
whofc  ihcU  is  thinnell,  is  the  NAUTILUS.  Whether  it  is 
thus  employed  in  cfcaping  its  enemies  at  the  bottom,  or  in  feek- 
ing  food  at  the  furfacc,  may  be  doubted.  Its  flomach  contains 
chiefly  food  found  at  the  bottom.  Its  indullry,  therefore,  may 
be  owing  to  its  fears  ;  and  its  arts  of  failing  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally tne  product  of  nccciiity. 

There  are  feveral  fnccios  of  the  nautilus,  yet  all  may  be  rc- 
folved  into  two  :  one  with  a  white  Ihell,  thin  as  paper,  which 
it  often  quits,  and  refumcs  ;  the  other  with  a  thicker  fhell,  fome- 
times  of  a  beautiful  mothcr-cf-pcarl  colour,  this  quits  its  (hcD 
but  rarely.  This  fhell  outwardly  rcfemblcs  that  of  a  large  fnail, 
but  is  generally  fix  or  eight  inches  acrofs :  within,  it  is  divided 
into  forty  partitions,  that  communicate  with  each  other  by  ori- 
fices through  which  one  could  fcarce  thruft  a  goofe-quill :  almoft 
the  whole  interior  is  filled  by  the  animal ;  whofe  body  is  divided 
into  as  many  parts  as  its  fhell  has  chambers  :  thefe  parts  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  through  the  openings,  by  a  long  blood- 
veffel,  which  runs  from  the  head  to  the  tail :  thus  the  body  of 
the  animal,  when  out  of  the  Ihell,  refembles  a  number  of  foft 
bits  of  flelh,  threaded  on  a  firing.     How  it  contrives  to  difen- 
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Its  hoif  frotA  fo  intricate  a  habitation  $  how  it  makes  a 
[u£3lance  to  appearance  almoft  as  thick  as  one's  wrift,  paft 
through  forty  opening^,  each  fcarcely  admitting  a  gooTe  quill,  is 
not  mfcove/ed  :  but  the  hSt  is  certain  ;  for  the  animal  is  often 
found  without  its  (hell ;  and  the  (hell  more  frequently  without 
the  animal.  This  animal,  particularly  that  of  the  vmitt  light 
kind,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  fea  it 
calm,  diey  are  obferved  floating  on  the  furfece ;  fome  fpreading 
their  little  fail }  fome  rowing  with  their  feet,  as  if  for  life  ana 
death ;  others  floating  on  their  mouths,  like  a  fhip  keel  upwards. 
If  taken  while  thus  employed,  the  extraordinary  mechanifm  of 
their  limbs  for  failing  appears  manifefl:.  The  nautilus  is  furnifh* 
ed  with  eight  feet,  which  iflue  near  the  mouth,  and  may  as  pro^ 
perly  be  called  barbs :  thefe  are  connected  to  each  other  by 
a  thin  membrane,  like  that  between  the  toes  of  a  duck,  but 
much  thinner  and  more  tranfparent.  Of  thefe  eight  feet,  thus 
conne&ed,  fix  are  (hort :  thefe  are  held  up  as  faiS  to  catch  the 
wind;  the  two  others,  being  longer,  are  kept  in  the  water; 
ferving,  like  paddles,  to  fteer  its  courfe.  When  the  weather  is 
quite  calm,  and  the  animal  is  purfued  from  below,  it  expands 
only  part  of  its  fail,  rowing  with  the  reft  :  when  interrupted,  or 
alarmed  from  above,  it  inftantly  furls  the  fails,  catches  in  all  its 
oars,  turns  its  (hell  mouth  downward,  and  finks  to  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  it  is  feen  pumping  the  water  from  its  leaking  hulk  ^ 
which,  when  unfit  for  failing,  it  deferts  entirely.  The  for- 
faken  hulk  is  feen  floating  along,  till  it  da(hes,  by  a  kind  of 
ihipwreck,  on  the  rocks  or  the  (hore. 


BIVALVED  SHELL-FISH,  or  SHELLS  of  thb. 

OYSTER  KIND. 

We  (hall  find  thefe  in  every  refpeft  inferior  to  the  (hails  we 
have  defcribed ;  in  their  fenfations ;  in  their  powers  of  motion  $ 
in  their  generation.  All  the  bivalve  tribe  are  hermaphrodite^ 
but  require  no  afiiftance  from  each  other  towards  impregnation  ; 
and  a  fingle  muflfel  or  oyfter,  were  there  no  other  in  the  world, 
would  quickly  replenifh  the  the  ocean.  As  the  land  ihai!,  being 
beft  known,  took  the  lead  in  the  former,  clafs,  for  the  fame  rea-^ 
fon  the  frefh-water  mufl*el  may  take  the  lead  in  this. 

The  muffel  of  frefh  or  fait  water  has  two  equal  (hells,  joined 
at  the  back  by  a^ftrong  mufcular  ligament,  that  ferves  as  a  hinge* 
The  animal  can  open  its  (hells,  at  pleafure,  about  a  quarter  of 
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an  inch.  It  is  fixed  to  each  fliell  by  four  tendons,  which  Ifcut 
them  cloffe,  and  keep  its  body  firm  from  being  cru(hed  by  any 
fliock  againft  its  own  habitation.  Its  vital  organs  are  fituated 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  It  has  a  mouth  furniftied  with 
two  flelny  lips;  its  inteftine  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
pafTss  through  the  brain,  and  makes  a  number  of  circumvolutions 
through  the  liver ;  then  goes  ftraight  into  the  heart,  which 
it  penetrates,  and  ends  in  the  anus ;  near  which  the  lungs  are 
placed,  and  through  v/hich  it  breathes,  like  thofe  of  the  fnail 
kind  ;  ^nd  in  this  manner  its  languid  circulation  is  thought  to  be 
carried  on.  Each  mufifel  has  two  ovaries,  by  which  it  iS  female ; 
and  two  fcminal  veffels,  as  a  male.  Each  has  its  own  proper 
canal :  by  the  ovary  canal  the  eggs  defcend  to  the  anus  ;  where 
the  feminal  canals  fend  their  fluids  to  impregnate  them.  Thus 
drte  fiiigle  animal  fuffices  for  generation  ;  and  the  eggs  are  im- 
-pregnated  and  excluded  by  itfelf  alone.  The  ovaries  ufually 
empty  themfelves  of  eggs  in  fpring,  and  are  repleniftied  in  au^ 
tumn.  The  fecundity  of  the  (hail  kind  is  trifling  in  comparifon 
to  the  fertility  of  thcfc.  Their  quick  multiplication  alone  in- 
fures  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies. 

The  multitude  of  thefe  animals  in  fome  places  is  very  great ; 
but  the  numbers  of  their  dcftro}^rs  are  in  equal  proportion. 
The  crab,  the  cray-fifb,  and  many  other  animals,  devour  them ; 
and  the  trochus  is  their  moft  formidable  enemy.  But  it  feems 
ftill  more  fearful  of  the  ao;itations  of  the  element  in  which  it 
refides  ;  for  if  dafhed  againft  rocks,  or  thrown  far  on  the  beach, 
it  is  inevitably  deflroyed.  To  guard  againft  this,  the  moft  fatal 
of  accidents,  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  capacity  of  binding  itfelf  by 
a  number  of  threads  to  whatever  obje£l  it  approaches  :  thefe 
Reaumur  fuppofed  it  fpun  artificially,  as  fpiders  do  their  webs  ;  but 
the  extreme  length  of  this  beard  in  fomc,  wiiich  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  body,  feems  impoflible  to  be  manufactured  by  thrufling 
out  and  drawing  in  the  tongue,  with  the  glutinous  matter  of 
which  the  French  philofopher  fuppofed  the  threads  were  formed. 
It  alfo  increafes  with  the  animal ;  and,  as  the  mufTel  becomes 
larger  and  older,  the  beard  becomes  longer,  and  its  filaments 
Wronger.  By  thefe  threads  they  adhere  to  fixed  objefts  ;  and 
fometimes,  when  fuch  are  wanting,  to  each  other  ;  and  though 
thrown  into  a  lake  feparately,  they  are  taken  out  in  bunches  of 
many  together. 

Its  inltrument  of  motion,  from  place  to  place,  is  that  mufcu- 
lar  fuWlance  refembling  a  tongue,  which  is  in  fome  two  inches 
long,  in  others  not  one.  This,  being  thruft  out  of  its  fhell,  is 
capable  of  making  a  flight  furrow  in  the  fand.  By  means 
of  this  furrow  the  mufTel  can  ereft  itfelf  on  the  edge  of  its  fhell ; 
and  prolonging  this  furrow  as  it  advances,  its  projedts  its  tongue, 
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that  anfwcrs  the  purpofe  of  ^n  arm,  and  thus  carries  its  i}xell 
edge-way^,  as  in  a  groove.  Where  it  determines  to  refidc,.  it 
fixes  the  ends  of  its  beard  ^  and  thus,  like  a  (hip  at  anchor, 
brav,es  all  die  agitations  of  the  water.  Sometimes  the  animaj  is 
attached  by  a  large  number  of  threads  ;  fomctimcs  but  by  thr^e 
or  four,  that  fcem  fcarcely  able  to  retain  it.  It  lives  on  little  earthy 
particles  that  the  water  tranfports  to  its  (bells,  and  perhaps  on  the 
&e(h  of  the  mofl:  diminutive  animals.  However,  fome  of  this 
Jcind  have  been  found  a  foot  long.  Of  the  beard  the  natives  of 
Palermo  fometimes  nrmlce  gloves  and  ilockings. 

Thefe  fh^ll-fiih  are  found  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  fea,  Thofe 
of  lakes  oitefi  grow  very  large ;  but  they  feem  (blitary,  and  are 
generally  found  feparate.  Thofe  of  rivers  are  not  fo  large,  but 
more  numerous :  the  fea  mufTel  is  the  mod  abundant.  Thefe 
are  often  bred  artificiallv  in  fait- water  marfhes,  overflowed  by  the 
tide :  being  thrown  in  at  proper  feafons,  undifturbed  by  the  agi- 
tations of  the  fea,  and  not  preyed  on  by  their  powerful  enemies, 
they  caft  their  eggs,  which  foon  become  mature,  and  are  generally 
found  in  cluftt-rs  of  feveral  dozen  together.  It  requires  a  year 
for  the  peopling  a  mu(rel-bed ;  fo  that  if  the  number  confifl:  of 
forty  thoufand,  a  tenth  part  may  annually  be  left  for  peopling  the 
bed  anew. 

The  OYSTER  diiFers  little  from  themu(rel,  except  in  its 
thicknefs  of  (hell,  and  greater  imbecility.  Has  organs  of  life 
and  rcfpiration,  very  voluminous  intel^ines,  a  liver,  lungs,  and 
heart.  Is  (elf-impregnated  j  opens  its  (hclk  to  receive  the  influx 
of  water,  and  is  ftrongly  attached  to  its  (hell  both  above  and 
below.  Thefe  (hells  are  not  equal,  one  being  cupped,  the  other 
flat  5  it  always  refts  on  the  cupped  (hell,  for  if  it  lay  on  the  flat 
fide  it  would  lofe  all  its  water.  Its  (hells  are  fo  ftrongly  lined  and 
defended,  that  no  animal  will  attempt  to  pierce  them.  But  it 
often  ferves  as  an  object  to  which  pipe- worms,  corallines,  and 
other  little  animals,  fix  their  habitation^,  and  live  in  fecurity. 
Among  the  number  of  thefe  is  a  little  red  worm,  often  found  on 
the*  (hell ;  which  fome  erroneouily  fuppofei  to  impregnate  their 
fpawn.  The  oyfter  is  utterly  unable  to  change  its  (ituation ; 
but  is  attached  very  firmly  to  objects.  Rocks,  (lones>  timber, 
fea  weeds,  all  feem  proper  to  give^it  a  fixture,  and  to  fecure  it 
againft  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  Nothing  fo  common  in  the 
rivers  of  the  tropical  climates,  as  to  fee  oyfters  hanging  amidft 
the  branches  of  the  foreft.  Many  frees  which  grow  along  the 
banks  bends  their  branches  into  the  water,  particularly  the  man- 
grove :  to  thefe  the  oyftets  hang  in  clufters,  like  apples  on  a 
tree ;  and  as  the  weight  of  the  fi(h  finks  the  branch  into  the 
water,  where  it  ftiU  continues  growing,  the  number  of  oyfters 
iopreafe  ^nd  hang  upon  it.     They  are  often  found  to  ft-ick 
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to  each  other.  This  is  efFeded  by  means  of  a  glue  oroperto 
themfelves,  which,  when  cementea,  is  as  hard  .as  the  lJiJeU»  and 
is  as  difficultly  broken,  The  Joining  fubftance,  however,  is 
not  always  glue  ;  but  the  animal  grows  to  the  rocks  fomewdiat 
like  the  ipufcle,  by  threads  which  t^  root  in  the  {hell,  and  not 
from  the  bod^  of  the  fifhi 

Oyfters  umally  caft  their  fpawn  in  May,  which  at  firft  ^pears 
like  drops  of  candle-greafe,  and  fticks  to  any  hard  fubftance; 
thcfe  are  covered  with  a  (hell  in  two  or  three  days.  In  three 
years  thie  animal  is  large  enough  to  be  brought  to  market^ 
Oyfters  prepared  in  beds  are  not  To  large  as  rock-oyftors,  which 
are  fometimes  as  broad  as  a  plate,  and  admired  by  fome  su  exceU 
lent.  In  the  Eaft-Indics,  fome  o)rfter-(hells  are  two  ffeet  over, 
and  the  fi(h  is  capable  of  furnifliing  a  plentiful  meal  to  eight  or 
itcn  men  5  but  no  way  comparable  to  our*s  for  flavour, 

(Dther  bivalved  {hell-fifli,  the  cockle,  the  fcallop,  and  Ac 
razor-fhell,  have  other  fmall  differences  in  form  or  manners^ 
but  their  power  of  changing  place  is  their  greateft  difference. 
The  SCALLOP  is  remarkable  for  its  method  of  moving  on 
land,  or  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  When  dcfertcd 
by  ^e  tide,  it  makes  remarkable  efforts  to  regain  the  water, 
pirft  gaping  widely  its  (hells,  often  an  inch,  then  (hutting  them 
widi  a  jerk,  it  rifcs  five  or  fix  inches  from  the  ground.  It  thus 
tumbles  any  how  forward  repeatedly,  till  it  has  attained  its  jour- 
ney's end.  When  in  the  water,  it  is  capable  of  fupporting  itfelf 
pn  the  furface ;  there  opening  and  (hutting  its  (hells,  it  tumbles 
over  and  over,  and  makes  its  way  with  fome  celerity. 

The  PIVOT  or  RAZOR-SHELL  has  a  very  different 
kind  of  motion ;  having  only  a  power  of  finking,  point  down- 
ward. Its  (hells  refemble  the  haft  of  a  razor ;  and  by  this 
form  it  is  better  enabled  to  dive  into  the  foft  fand  at  the  bot- 
tom. All  its  motions  arc  confined  to  finking  or  riiing,  a  foot 
downwards  or  upwards,  in  the  fand ;  for  it  never  leaves  the 
fpot  where  firft  it  was  planted.  From  time  to  time  it  is  feen  to 
rife  about  half  way  out  of  its  hole  5  but,  if  difturbed,  it  finks 
perpendicularly  down  again,  Juft  over  the  place  where  the  ra- 
xor  IS  buried,  is  a  fmall  hole,  like  a  chimney,  through  which  the 
animal  breathes,  or  imbibes  the  fea-water,  At  low  water,  thefe 
holes  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  fi(hermen,  whofe  method  of 
enticing  the  razor  up  fronj  the  depth  of  its  retreat  is  by  fprin- 
kling  a  little  fearfalt  on  the  hole.  This  melting,  no  fooncr 
reaches  the  razor  below,  than  it  rifes  inftantly,  ftraight  upwards, 
;md  (hows  above  half  its  length  above  the  furface.  This  is  in- 
flantaneous  -,  and  if  the  fi(her  does  not  feize  the  opportunity, 
^he  razor  buries  itfelf  with  great  eafe  to  its  former. depth.  There 
'  jt  contii^ues  feci^re  5  no  fait  can  allure  it  a  fecond  time  j  but 
'  " '  '     ''  it 
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if  remains  uhinoIe9:ed,  unlefs  the  fiflier  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
digging  it  oue,  fometimes  two  feet  below  the  furfiice. 

In  this  cla(s  of  (hell-fi(h  Pearls  are  found  generated,  in 
the  internal  parts  of  {hells  that  are  of  a  fhining  ill  very  colour^ 
as  well  in  the  muffel  or  the  fcallop  as  in*  the  oyfter,  and  in  all 
bivalved  fttells  whofe  infide  reiembles  mother-of-pearl.  The 
ny&cr  diat  breeds  a  large  pearl  always  breeds  a  large  fhellj  and 
the  fliell  itfelf  indents  to  receive  its  impreffion.  The  pearl  is 
probably  accidentally  produced  by  the  fame  matter  as  forms  the 
£hell.  It  is  foft  atfirft,  but  quickly  hardens  i  and  by  fucceffive 
coats,  layer  over  layer,  acquires  its  dimenfions.  Sometimes  a 
fmall  fpeck  is  feen  in  the  middle,  on  which  the  coats  were  origi- 
nally formed.  The  pearl  oyfter  has  a  large  ftrong  whiti(h  fhell, 
wrinkled  and  rough  without,  within  fmooth  and  nlver-coloured. 
From  thefe  mother-of-pearl  is  taken,  which  is  the  internal  coat 
of  the  fhell.  The  pearl  is  chiefly  prized ;  being  found  but  in  fewy 
generally  adhering,  fometimes  making  a  print  in  the  body  of  the 
mell,  fometimes  at  large  within  the  (ubftance  of  the  fifli. 

There  are  many  pearl  fiftieries  in  America  and  Afia  ;  but  thofe 
of  America  are  greatly  difcontinued.  The  moft  famous  of  the 
Afiatic  fifheries  is  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  the  moft  valuable 
pearls  are  brought  from  thence.  Their  value  increafes  in  propor- 
tion to  their  iize,  their  figure,  and  colour ;  fome  are  white,  others 
jreliowiih,  others  a  l^ad  colour,  and  fome  as  black  as  jet.  What 
occafions  thefe  different  tin£iures  is  unknown.  All  pearls  in  time 
become  yellow ;  they  may  be  confidered  as  an  animal  fubftance, 
converted  into  a  ftony  hardnefs,  and,  like  ivory,  taking  a  tindhire 
from  the  air.  They  alfo  decay  if  kept  in  damp  or  vaulted  places> 
yund  moulder  into  a  fubftance  fcarcely  harder  than  chalk. 


OF    MULTIVALVE   SHELL-FISH. 

Of  thefe  are  principally  two  kinds  ;  fuch  as  move,  and  fuch  as 
are  ftationary :  the  firft  are  often  known  by  the  name  of  fea-eggs  i 
by  naturalifts,  Echini,  or  Urchins :  the  latter  are  called  Phola- 
des  or  File-Fifli.     Of  both  there  are  feveral  forts; 

The  Sb  a-Urchin  may  be  compared  to  the  hulk  of  a  chefnut, 
being  round,  and  with  bony  prickles  on  every  fide.  The  mouth 
is  below,  the  vent  above ;  the  ftiell  is  a  hollow  vafe,  refemblins; 
a  fcooped  apple,  filled  with  a  foft,  mufcular  fubftance,  through 
which  the  inteftines  wind  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  mouth 
1^  large  and  red,  furnifbed  with  five  (harp  teeth,  which  are  eafily 

difcerned. 
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difcerned.     The  jaws  arc  ftrengthened  by  five  ifinall  bbnet,'  fii 

the  centre  of  which,  is  a  fmall  flefhy  tongue;  fronfi  this  the  in- 
teflines  make  a  winding  of  tive  fpires,  round  the  internal  /ides 
of  the  ftidl,  endins;  at  the  vent  at  top.     Its  horns  are  moveabie, 
like  the  horns  of  a  fnaif,  and  point  from  every  part  of  the  body, 
fcrvingat  once  as  legs  to  move  on,  as  arms  to  feel  with,  and  as 
inilruments  of  capture  and  defence.     Between  thefe  horns  it  has 
fpines  not  indued  with  fuch  a  (hare  of  motion.     The  fpxnes  are 
hard  and  prickly ;  the  horns  fof,  longer  than  the  fpines,  inid  hid 
at  the  bafcs  of  the  fpines.     This  apparatus  is  only  feen  when  the 
animal  is  hunting  its  prey  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  for,  a 
few  minutes  after  it  is  taken,  all  the  horns  are  withdrawn  into 
the  body,  and  moft  of  the  Ipines  drop  off.     Furnifhed  with  two 
thoufand  fpines,  and  twelve  hundred  hora*;,  all  ferving  for  legs, 
and  from  their  number,  feemin?  to  impede  each  other's  motion, 
yet  it  runs  not  without  fwiftHvfs  at  the  bottom,  and  is  fome- 
times  not  eafily  overtaken.     It  is  often  taken  on  the  ebb,  by 
following  it  in  (hallow  water,  either  in  an  ozier   baiket,  or 
fimply  with  the  hand.     Both  the  fpines  and  riie  horns  affift  its 
motion  ;  and  the  animal  is  ufually  feen  running  with  the  mouth 
downward. 

Some  kinds  are  as  good  eating  as  the  lobfter ;  their  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  deep  red,  are  confidered  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 
Of  others,  the  tafte  is  but  indifferent ;  and  in  all  places,  ex- 
cept the  Mediterranean,  they  are  little  fought  for,  except  as 
objedls  of  curiofity. 

The  Acorn  Shdl-fifh,  the  Thumb -footed  Sh^U-fifh,  and  the 
Barnacle,  are  Hxed  to  one  fpot,  and  appear  to  vegetate  from  a 
ftalk  like  a  kind  of  fungus,  growing  in  the  deep,  dettitute  of 
animal  life  as  well  as   motion :  but  the  anima;  refiding  within 
the  (hell,  has  not  only  life,  but  lome  degree  of  voracioufnefs  ;  it 
has  a  cover  to  open  and  fl:iut  its  iheli  at  pleafure,  aij^  twelve  long 
crooked  arms,  furnilhcd  with  hair,  which  it  thrufts  forth  for 
its    prey,     and   eight  fmalkr,     which  are  generally    kept   in 
the  fliell.     They  are   found   adhering  to  every  fubftance  in  the 
ocean  5  rocks,  roots  of  trcc:r,fhips'  bottoms,  whales,  loblters,  and 
even  crabs,  like  bunches  of  grapes  clung  to  each  other.     It  is 
amufing  enough  to  behold  their  operations:  when  the  fea  is 
calm,  they  are  feen  opening  the  lid,  and  peeping  about  them; 
they  then  thruftout  their  long  neck,  look  round  them  for  fome 
time,  and  then  abruptly  retreat  back  into  their  box,  (hut  their 
lid,  and  lurk  in  darkneis  andfecurity.     Some  people  eat  them. 

Of  all  the  (helly  tribe,  the  Pholades  are  the  moft  wonder- 
full.  They  are  found  in  different  places ;  fometimes,  in  their 
proper  fhell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  fometimes,  concealed 
in  lumps  of  marly  earth  ;  fometimes  lodged,  (hell  and  all,  in  the 

body 
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body  of  the  hardeft  marble.  In  their  proper  (hell,  they  aflume 
different  figures  f  bat^  in  genertil,  they  fortiewhat  refemble  a 
muffel,  except  that  their  (hell  is  com pofed  of  five  or  more  pieces, 
the  fmaller  ferving  to  clofe  the  openings  left  by  the  irregular 
meetings  of  the  two  principal. 

7^his  animal,  when  divefted  of  its  (hell,  is  roundi(h  and  foft, 
with  tvto  teeth^  bul  placed  fo  as  to  be  incapable  rf  touching  the 
hollow  furface  of  its  ftony  dwelling.  It  has  two  covers  to  its 
(hell,  that  open  and  (hut  at  either  end  ;.  but  the  inftrumenfwith 
which  it  performs  its  operations,  and  buries  itfelf  in  the  harde(t 
rocks,  is  a  broad  fle(hy  fubftance,  fomewhat  reiembling  a,  tongue, 
i(ruihg  ftdvA  the  boftdnl  of  its  (hell.  \Vith  tJii^  f(rfl  yielding 
inftrument,  it  perforates  the  moft  folld"  marbles:  and  having, 
while  yet  little  and. young,  made. its  w.iy  by  a  very  narrow  en- 
trance into  the  fubftance  of  the  ffohe,  when  it  begins  to  gro\v 
bigger,  it  enlarges  the  apartment.  By  (low  fucce(five  applica- 
tion^ it  e(Fe£):s  what  other  ahirhals  are  incapable  of  perfbrmihg 
by  force ;  fuch  is  the  power  of  perfevering  patience.  While 
yet  naked  and  vcrf  fmalT,  it  has  effedied  ari  entrance,  and  buried 
Its  body  in  the  (tone ;  it  thtre  continues  fdt  life  it  its  ek(6,  Thfe 
fea-water  that  enters  the  aperture  fupplying  it  With  pltntj^  it 
quickly  grows  larger,  and  finds  a  nece(HQr  for  enlarging  its  habi- 
tation and  its  (hell ;  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  larger,  it  makes 
its  way  farther  into  the  rock :  when  it  ias  got  a  certain  way  in,  it 
holldws  ddWhWardj  till  its  habitation,  when  completed,  relerables 
the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe;  the  hole  in  the  (bank  .being  that 
which  the  animal  entered.  Thus  immured,  the  Pholas  lives  in 
darknefs,  indolence,  and  plenty,  never  removing  from  its  nar- 
row rtianfion  ;  the  fea-Water  tnat  eilters  by  its  little  gallery  fatif- 
fies  its  wants,  and,  without  any  other  (bod,  it  grows  (roftti  feVert 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  thick  in  proportion.  Their  (hell 
grows  on  them  in  the  body  of  the  rock.  Thefe  (hells  take 
different  forms,  and  are  com  pofed  of  a  different  number  of 
valve^,  from  three  to  twelve;  fbmetimes,  the  (hell  refetiiblcs  i 
tabej  with  &  hole  at  each  end,  one  for  the  mouth,  and  the  othetr 
for  voiding  the  excrements.  Many  often  meet  in  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  and  frequently  break  in  on  each  other's  retreats.  Whe- 
ther by  accident,  or  of  choice,  cannot  be  deterrtiirted ;  they  ar% 
moft  commonly  found  in  numbers  in  the  fatne  rock ;  Mi  U^m^ 
tinws  abore  twenty  within  a  iew  inches  of  each  other. 
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RECAPITULARY  CONVERSATION. 

(To  he  computed  by  Memory^  with  as  much  Accuracy  as  pojjible,) 

We  have  united  our  accounts  of  thofe  dafles  of  creatures  which 
we  have  named  Oviparous  Quadrupedsi  Serpents,  and  Fiihes : 
partly,  ^becaufe  we  find  their  general  form  and  conftru&ion 
gradually  affimilates.  by 'tapering  into  prolongation  and  lengtfai 
and  exchanging  the  means  of  motion  by  legs  and  feet,  for 
die  offices  of  fins : ,  alfo  producing  their  young  by  eggs, 
and,  for  the  mofi:  part,  improvident  with  refpeA  to  the 
expofure  of  their  future  brood ;  and  partly,  becaufe  the  man- 
ners of  the  major  part  are  confiderably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  watery  element  which  thofe  with  whom  we  have  aflb- 
ciated  them  conftantly  inhabit. 

Thefe  claffes  of  creatures  have  neither  wool  nor  hair  as 
covering,  but  are  defended  by  armour,  in  fome  of  a  bony  hard- 
nefe,  in  others  of  exquifite  polifli,  from  the  injuries  to  which 
they  are  liable.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  they  differ  in 
their  means  of  refenting  injuries,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  t# 
be  dreaded  even  by  mankind,  on  account  of  their  virulent  poifon, 
and  their  envenomed  fangs. 

We  have  placed  firfl  the  Tcrtoife,  which  kind  divides  into 
two,  thofe  of  the  land  and  frefh  water,  and  thofe  of  the  fea :  the 
former  fmall  and  feeble,  the  latter  powerful  and  flrong,  of 
great  fize  and  great  weight.  The  moft  remarkable  of  the  frefh 
water  kind,  is— - 

S  -B.Thc 
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B.     The  foft-flielled  Tortoife. 

A.    Of  the  Sea  Tortoifes,  is— 

B.  The  turtle  which  is  ufed  for  food ;  which  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  London  Alderman,  is  fetched  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
brought,  with  great  care  and  trouble,  many  hundred  leagues, 
to  furniCh  a  table,  which  nature  meant  fhould  be  furniflied  with 
other  viands,  not  lefs  wholefome,  if  indeed,  lefs  delicious. 

A.  Your  remark  extends  to  many  articles  which  appear  on 
tbe  table,  befides  the  turtle;  what  would  commerce  fay, 
fhould  we  enforce  the  fpirit  of  it  ?— Remember  that  kind 
which  yields  the  tortoife-fliell,  that  pleadng  ornament;  and 
that  which  we  have  named  the  leather  ^coated  turtle. 

You  will  know  a  crocodile  at  fight  hereafter:  but  you 
need  not  fear  ^^  fhould  be  imported  to  furniih  the  table. 

B.     The  crocodile  is  a  terrible  animal. 

A.  Yet  human  courage  boldly  meets  the  crocodile,  and  art, 
combined  with  courage,  rarely  fails  to  vanquifh  him— 

B.  — •  And  to  ufe  him  as  a  proud  trophy  of  what  man  can 
accompli  (h. 

A*     Remember  the  guano,  whofe  delicate   flefh   delights  the 

fportfman  of  fultry  America. 
B.     Why  not  import  guanos  as  well  as  turtles,  to  complete  an 

Englifh  table  ? 

A.  The  bafilifk,  whofe  terrors  killed  at  fight;  the  dragon> 
whofe  hideous  afpefl:  terrified  the  moft  determined,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  dafs  of  animals ;  but  the  bafililk  of  romance,  and 
the  dragon  of  chivalry,  are  unknown  in  Natural  Hiftory, 

B.  Whence  could  their  ideal  hiftories  arife. 

A.  From  fa«5ts  ill  obferved,  and  mifunderftood.  The  bafilifk, 
is,  I  fuppofe,  the  offspring  of  fome  terrified  imagination, 
which,  defcribing  the  powers  of  certain  ferpents,  magnified  and 
multiplied  them  beyond  meafure : — ^there  is  probably  a  certain 
degree  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  fuch  accounts,  but  over- 
whelmed by  hyperbolical  exprefSon — -The  flying  ferpent  is 
indebted  to  the  fame  caufe  for  its  exiftence ;  I  mean,  that  the 
xapid  motions  of  fome  very  dangerous  kind  of  ferpent  was 
Part  III.  No.  23.  3  K  exprefled 
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exprefled  bj  the  word  Jlying ;  this  to  hearers  who  never  iaw 
the  creature,  conveyed  ideas  of  a  ferpcnt  flying  in  Ac  air, 
unite  to  this,  l^e  agility  with  which  fome  (erpents  pals  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  you  have  the  flying  ierpent  at  fuU  length. 
The  dragon  is,  I  incline  to  think,  the  crocodile,  to  which 
wings  are  added,  by  way  of  augmenting  his  powers ;  terror, 
which  added  wings  to  the  fears  of  the  beholders,  might  ea/iiy 
add  wings  to  the  creature  itfelf. 

B.    Is  the  cameleon   the  only  creature  which  ihows  different 
colours  at  different  times  ? 

A.     A  moralift  might  wifh  it  was :  a  naturalift,  by   way  of 
aflifting  our  judgment,  may  look  for  ibmething  like  it  in 
other  parts  of  nature:  the  opal  ftone  ihows  different  colours, 
as  beheld  in  different  lights;  the  neck  of  a  peacock,  or  of  a 
pigeon,  does  the  fame;  and  the  beautiful  decorations  of  certain 
butterflies  (how  this  variation  admirably.     We  fee  fome  per-  ' 
fons  ruddy  when  warm,  and  pale  when  cold ;  or  pale  to-day, 
ruddy  to-morrow ;  we  fee  ribbands,  expofed  to  the  a6lion  of 
light,  brilliant  now,  and  prefently  faded ;   we  fee  the  colours 
of  flowers  change  in  an  hour's  time;  and  we  fee  very  rapid 
changes  of  hue  in  certain  chemical  tindures ;  neverthelefs, 
this  does  not  wholly  explain   in  what  manner  the  cameleon 
changes  its  colours,  though  it  fhows  that  a  different  refra<9ion 
of  the  rays  of  light  is  a  leading  principle  in  it ;  and  perhaps 
the  ikin  of  the  creature  is  fo  delicate,  that  it  may  be  much 
affeded  by  its  apprehenfions — as  we  fee  the  paffions  of  the 
human  mind  produce  ftriking  variations  in  the  colour  of  the 
human  countenance. 
B.     The  gecko  is  a  lingular  poifoner. 

A.  Long  may   he  remain  fo,  poifon  in  the  hands  and  feet  is 
terrible  indeed ! 

B.  I  fuppofe  we  muff  difinifs  the  falamander,  that  lives  in  fire, 
as  we  have  difmiffed  the  dragon,  and  the  bafili&  ? 

A.  Juft  fo ;  and  for  the  fame  reafons* 

B.  The  frog  and  the  toad   are  greatly  alike ;  yet  we  endure 

the  frog,  but  the  toad  is  detefted, 

A.     With 
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A-  With  litde  reafon:  Dr.  Goldsmith  tells  us,  he  had 
handled  a  toad,  for  a  while,  miftaking  it  for  a  frog*— without 
any  apprehenflons  ;  but  when  told  it  was  a  toad,  he  could  not 
overcome  his  reludtance  to  handle  it  again. 

B.     But  the  toad  is  really  unpleafant.— — 

A.    I  am  neither  praifiitg  its  beauty,  nor  denying  its  powers  of 
defcAce. 
'  BiT    The  bull-frog    is   fometiniies    amufing,    and   fometimes 
alarming. 

The  tree-frog  is  of  manners  fo  -unlike  thofc  of  our  own 
frogs^  tbiat  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  frog  inhabiting  trees- 

A.  It  is  not  the  firft  time  Natural  Hiftory  has  taught  us  to 
conceive,  and  to  credit  too,  what  we  had  never  noticed  at 
homi^. 

Remember  what  is  noted  in  refpeil  to  bipeds: — I  know 
no  reafon,  except  ignorance,  againft  fuppofing  many  fuch 
may  exift-"— and  ignorance  is  rarely  a  competent  reafon. 

B.  Serpents- air  a  brood  to  which  mankind  has  a  particular 
aveWion. 

A.  It  has  been  thought  fo ;  but  how  flhall  we  reconcile  that 
to  ferpent-wor(hip  ?  a  worfhip  which  has  vifited  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  has  been  popular  in  moft  parts,  and  which  ftill 
i^aititains  itfelf  in  the  Eaft. 

B;r     Unlefs  we  fay  that  terror  is  the  principle  of  that  worlhip  ? 

Ar  A  very  unworthy  princi|Je,  then :  but  I  rather  think  fome 
embelm  is  couched  under  the  figure  of  the  ferpent :— iiow*- 
evei*,  I  merely  fuggefted  this  fuperftition,  as  fliowing  that 
all  ferpents  are. not  equally  abhorred  by  all  mankind. 

B*  They  may  wiell  abhor  the  viper,  the  ceraftes,  tlje  naja,  the 
riattle-fnake,  the  yellow-fnake,  and  the  flender  whip-fnake. 

A.  While  the  ladies'-fnake,  the"  green-fnake,  and  theEfcula- 
pian  fnake,  £hall  be  favoured  by  careffes. 

B.  But  the  boiguacu  is  too  large  and  terrible  for  carefles. 

A.  I  think  ht  is :  there  is  no  danger  of  his  introduction  for 
that  purpofe. 

B.  The  atnphifbena  are  curious. 

3  K  2  A,     But, 
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A.     But|  remember  they  are  not  double-headed. 

We  turn  now  to  a  new  deicription  of  fubje&s ;  fishes.  I 
have  often'  diought,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  creation  is  known 
to  us ;  and  I  fupport  that  thought  by  applying  to  the  fea  and 
its  inhabitants.  It  is  credible  that  fcarcely  one  in  a  thoufand 
of  the  kinds  of  creatures  nourifbed  in  the  mighty  deep,  has 
ever  been  fubjeded  to  human  infpe£lion ;  fome  are  perhaps 
too  prodigious  to  rife  to  the  furface,  thefe  wallow  below ; 
millions  of  others  are  too  minute  to  quit  their  crevices,  thefe, 
various  in  various  parts  of  the  immenfe  realms  of  oceany  exiff, 
in  refped  to  us,  unknowing  and  unknown.  What  ihall  we 
fay  to  thofe  beneath  the  poles  ?  to  thofe  in  the  creeks  and 
iflets  of  the  torrid  zone  ?  efpecially  when  we  rc&eSt  that  a 
drop  of  water  contains  thoufands,  which,  till  the  microfcopc 
was  invented,  eluded  our  inveftigation. 

Neverthelefs,  of  filhes  in  general,  we  know  lb  many,  as 
may  well  incline  us  to  arrange  them  in  a  regular  order.  Va- 
rious fchemes  have  been  propofed  toaccomplkh  this :-— ^s  that 
of  Linnaeus  is  fimple,  and  at  prefent  popular,  I  fhall  re- 
late it. 

LiNN-ffiUS  compares  the  fins  of  fiihes,  to  the  feet  of  land- 
animals  ;  becaufe  they  are  the  inftruments  of  their  motion: 
fome  of  thefe,  fays  he,  have  no  feet,  i.e.  they  have  no  fins 
fo  placed  as  to  be  analogous  to  feet  in  a  land  animal ;  as  the 
eel ;  which  though  it  have  a  pair  of  fins  on  the  fides  of  the 
neck,  yet  has  no  feet  (fins)  under  its  belly,  this  then  he  con- 
fiders  -2.%  feetlefi\  apodal:  fuch  are  the  eel,  the  wolf-filh, 
the  launce,  the  fword-fifli,  &c. 

But  in  fome,  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  forwarder  than  the 
peSf oral  fins \  thefe  then  are  neck-footed  fijh  \  or  jugular: 
fuch  are  the  cod,  and  its  kinds,  the  haddock,  &c.  the  blenny, 
the  wecver,  the  dragonet,  &c. 

Some  fiflies  have  the  ventral  fins  direftly  under  the  pe^ord 
fins:  Thefe  are  threat-footed  fifli ;  thoracic  :  fuch  are  the 
doree,  the  flounder,  the  ftickleback,  the  mackarel,  and  others. 

Thofe  fifh  v.hich  have  the  ventral  fins  behind  the  peSforal^ 

arc 
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are  belly-footed  fifh ;  abdominal  :  as  the  {almon,  the  pike, 
the  fiying-fifh,  die  herring,  the  carp,  &c. 

You  will  remark,  that  LiNNisus  does  not  reckon  as  true 
fi{h,  thofe  which  form  our  firft  divifions ;  fuch  as  thofe  which 
breathe  through  lungs,  or  through  apertures.  True  fifli,  in  his 
method,  are  thofe  only  which  have  gills. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  gradations  in  nature ;  which 
are  gentle,  not  fudden ;  and  eafy,  not  harfh :  we  might  there- 
fore well  exped;  to  find,  even  in  defcending  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  deep,  thofe  links  of  the  great  chain  of  creatures,  which, 
differing  little  by  little,  yet  after  a  while  have  perceptible 
differences.  The  otter,  the  feal,  the  manati,  are  fi(hes  among 
beafts :  the  whale,  the  dolphin,  the  porpeffe,  are  beafts  among 
•  fiflies. 
B.     The  whale  is  a  monfter  of  prodigious  magnitude. 

A.  There  are  no  monfter s  in  nature:  that  expreflion,  among  na- 
turalifts,  means  a  produdtion  not  current  in  nature :  A  mule 
— ^an  interference— art  may  make  monfters,  nature  h^  none. 

B.  Whales  are  of  feveral  kinds;  large,  heavy,  ponderous, 
harmlefs ;  yet  powerful  and  dangerous,  when  provoked. 

A.  Remember  their  fpout  holes,  their  flat  tails,  their  fuckling  of 
their  young,  the  method  of  taking  them,  and  the  diminutive 
infe£i  as  LiNN^Us  calls  it,  which  ferves  for  food  to  fo  vaft  a 
carcafe. 

B.  I  Ihall  remember  too,  that  what  we  call  whalebone,  is 
really  the  barbs  of  the  whale,  infide  the  mouth ;  and  that^ 
large  as  the  whale  is,  it  dreads  the  attacks  of  the  faw-fifli. 

Th^  narwhall,  or  fea-unicorn,  affords  ivory  fuperior  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  cachalot  yields  fpermaceti  >  the  throat  of 
this  fifli  might  fwallow  an  ox. 

A.  Fifhes  without  bones  would  appear  an  enigma ;— but  of 
fifties  whofe  bones  are  cartilaginous,  there  are  many  kinds ; 
have  you  noticed  them  ? 

B.  I  noticed  the  ftiark,  whofe  apertures  on  the  fides  are  peculiar^ 
and  whofe  voracity  is  defperate ;  the  hammer  ^headed  ftiark 

fingular 
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fiilgulsit  fay  bis  fcMin:  and  the  couragt  of  die  negroes,  yfbo 
attack  this  powerfiil  adverlary,  evieii  in  hi&  own  dement. 

I  noticed  the  torpedc^  whoTe  elisdric  fhock  fufficiently 
diftinguifhes  him ;  the  fkate  which  we  onte  diflefifid,  and 
found  (hells  in  his  ftomach ;  the  ray,  efpecially  Qiat  monftrous 
(I  beg  pardon  of  the  naturalifts)  ray,  the  manta ;  the  lam* 
preyy  which  refethbles  an  eel  in  fbmi,  but  which  is  coniidered 
as  a  delicacy,  wherever  the  Severn  flews.  I  noticed  too,  the 
fturgeon,  the  iiinglafs-fifh,  and  a  great  variety  of  anomalous— - 

A.— ^Which  might  have  been  much  enlarged.  We  have  named 
the  chief  of  the  Ipinous  kind,  in  naming  their  diftin£Hons : 
the  cod  you  remember  is  faked,  the  herring  is  dried,  and 
finoked. 

B.     I  remember  too,  the  account  of  their  migration. 

A.  —  A  difficulty  not  wholly  folved. 

B.  •  The  lobfter,  the  crab,  the  land-crab,  and  the  violet-crab, 
have  many  particulars  in  their  hiftory,  well  worth  remem- 
bering ;  including  the  account  of  their  migrations  alfo,  and 
the  evident  reafons  for  it. 

A.  The  gatdfen-fnail  has  ftood  us  in  good  ftead,  in  explaining 
(bmewhat  of  die  economy  of  nature  in  refpeft  to  (hell-fifli } 
and  of  her  proceedings  beneath  the  mighty  vi^aves. 

B.  I  remember  to  have  noticed  a  garden-fnail,  oh  which  fome 
perfon  had  accidentally  trodden,  and  maflied  it,  as  I  thought,  to 
death ;  yet  a  few  days  afterwards  I  found  it  creeping  about, 
and  its  breaches  renewed. 

A.  You  may  now  the  better  underftand  the  inode  in  which 
that  reparation  was  condu<9:ed;  and  you  will  obfervc  the 
plaftic  power  of  nature  with  the  greater  admiration. 

B.  I  have  beheld  the  beautiful  patterns  and  colours  of  (hells 
with  great  furprife  and  delight ;  as  to  their  rarity,  I  did  not 
judge  otthat ;  but  their  elegance,  their  fplendour,  and  delicacy 
of  forms  and  of  tints,  charmed  me. 

A.  And  truly,  my  young  friend,  you  had  reafon  on  your  fide; 
though  I  do,  no  doubt,  turn  afide  with  pleafure  to  admire  a 
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rarity,  yet  I  jnudi  ofieoer  kosfi  my  cpurtfe  (^w^i;4  gt(t^a(lifled 
more  by  the  common  but  beautiful  efie£ls  of  nature  aroi^nd 
or  before  me,  than  by  what  is  foreign^  or  w^iat  is  v^lu^ble 
merely  becaufe  procured  with  JiflScuity. 
Into  how  many  kinds  did  we  divide  j^lU^Qx  ? 

B.     Into  the  turbines^  or  fingle  (hells  j — 'the  pair  of  (hells,  bivalv^ 
ed^  or  oyfter  kind ; — and  the  many  (helled,  or  multivalved. 

A.    Among  the  firft  you  noted — — - 

B'     The  nautilus,  to  whofe  chambered  habitation)  and  wJbo(9 
(kill  in  failing,  I  paid  great  attention. 

A.     Among  the  oyfter  kind— 

Bt     The  pearl  oyfter,  and  the  long-bearded  muffel, 

A.     Among  the  multi  valves— 

6*     The  barnacle,  and  the  pholas. 

A»    '  But  you  fhould  not  forget  the  ifea-urchins  (or  hedge-hogs) 
whofe  numerous  arms  or  feet  are  a  peculiar  gift  of  nature. 

See  now  how  creatures  may  live,  and,  no  doubt,  do  very 
well,  without  fome  of  thofe  members  which  to  other  crea- 
tures are  indifpenlable.  Sight  is  invaluable  to  us,  but  the 
mulTel  and  the  oyfter  live  without  fight:  hearing  we  value, 
and  very  juftly ;  yet  hearing  is  but  fparingly  beftowed  among 
fi(hes ;  the  lofs  of  a  leg  6r  an  arm,  is  to  us  material,  but  not 
fo  to  a  crab  or  a  lobfter ;  we  (hould  think  it  hard  to  be  always 
confined  to  one  place,  what  then  (hall  we  fay  to  the  dark 
chambers  of  the  deeply  immured  pholas?  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  man  (hould  therefore  deprive  himfelf  of  his  ad- 
vantages ;  ihould  fink  into  a  rock  as  the  pholas,  become  blind 
'as  an  oyfter,  or  (hould  part  with  his  limbs  as  a  lobfter ;  thefe 
creatures  envy  not  the  fuperior  gifts  of  man,  they  pafs  their 
lives  according  to  their  natures ;  (hould  they  afpire  to  pro- 
motion, their  fituation  is  neverthelefs  fixed,  or  (hould  man 
wi(h  himfelf  degraded  to  a  level  with  them,  he  might  wi(h 
in  vain.  Among  oviparous  quadrupeds,  we  have  feen  fome 
ufeful,  fome  deftruftivc ;  an  edible  turtle,  a  dreadful  croco- 
dile :  among  ferpents,  the  advantageous  Efculapian,  and  the 

fatal 
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htal  naja;  among  fiihes,  the  cod  and'tbe  herring,  which  we 
eat,  and  the  (hark  which  would  eat  us :  let  us  learn  neither 
to  praife  nor  to  blame  without  difcrimination ;  but,  after  an 
adequate  acquaintance,  to  diftribute  our  opinion  according 
to  truth  and  juftice,  and  to  the  nature  and  manners  of  the 
fubje6(. 

We  have  now  furveyed  an  affemblage  of  creatures,  of  which 
we  rarely  fee  many,  or  have  any  opportQnity  of  ftudying  even 
their  forms,  except  in  a  mufeum  ;  and  we  are  not  backward 
in  acknowledging,  that  our  information  in  refped  to  them 
is  but  incomplete.  The  lefs  we  know  the  lefs  we  have  to 
relate,  and  this  divifion  of  our  general  fubjefl,  has  therefore, 
notwithftanding  it  numbers,  occupied  us  but  a  fhort  time ; 
We  turn  now  to  a  new  diviAon,  and,  with  renewed  expe£U« 
tion,  inveftigate  the  manners  of  a  new  race  of  beings* 
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2  THE    GENERAL    GENTEEL   PRECEPTOR. 

fpe£lion,  we  (hall  find  every  plant  fupportinga  number  of  fcarcdj 
perceptible  creatures,  that  rapidly  fill  up  the  various  ftaga  I  p^ 
of  youth,  vigour,  and  age.  Many  are  attached  to  one  vegetable,  I  [^ 
or  to  a  fingle  leaf;  they  increafe  with  the  flourifliing  plant,  and  |  ^ 
die  as  it  decays ;  a  few  days  meafurc  their  lives :  the  ends  of 
their  produition,  or  its  pleafures,  are  utterly  unknown  to  us. 
InfeSs  have  but  one  invariable  method  of  operating;  no  arts 
can  vary  their  inftinfts ;  and  generally  their  life  is  too  (hort 
for  inftrudlion,  as  a  fingle  feafon  often  terminates  it. 

Infefts  are  little  animals  without  red  blood,  bones  or  carti- 
lages, furniftieJ  with  a  trunk,  orelfe  a  mouth,  opening  length- 
wife,  with  eyes  which  they  cannot  cover,  and  with  lungs  which 
open  on  the  fides.  Almoft  every  fpecies  has  its  diflindt  hiftory, 
and  exhibits  manners  and  appetites  peculiarly  its  own :  they  are 
generally  prolific  beyond  computation,  and  multiplied  beyond 
defcription. 

To  enumerate  every  fpecies  of  flies,  or  moths,  would  be 
fruitlefs ;  to  give  an  hiftory,  utterly  impradicable.  Mr.  Ray 
thought  there  could  not  be  lefs  than  twenty  thou fand  kinds, 
and  one  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  himfelf  caught  eight 
hundred  in  one  feafon  in  England ;  yet  pofl!efled  not  half  of 
our  natural  tribes.  When  roufed  from  their  ftate  of  annual 
torpidity,  and  beginning  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of  fpring, 
they  exhibit  new  life  in  every  part  of  nature. 

By  feleSing  fbme  fimilitudes  in  propagation,  manners,  or 
form,  we  derive  hints  for  grouping  feveral  into  one  defcription, 
and  thus  we  ftiorten  the  labour  of  their  hiftory.  The  firft  that 
offer  are  thofe  without  wings,  crawling  on  every  plant  and  fpo^ 
of  earth:  of  thefe,  fome  never  obtain  wings;  others  only  wait 
their  growing  wings,  to  arrive  at  perfedlion. 

The  former  may  be  confidered  as  \S\t firft  clafs  of  lnfe£ts.  Ail 
thefe,  the  flea  and  the  wood-loufe  excepted,  are  produced  from 
an  egg,  and  fuffer  no  further  change  of  form,  but  continue  to 
grow  larger  till  they  die. 

The 
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The  fecoml  order,  when  produced  fropfi  the  egg,  have  their 
v^ings  cafed  up  fo  as  not  to  appear.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  animal's  running,  leaping,  and  moving  \\'\i\\  celerity; 
but  when  the  cafe  burfts,  and  the  wings  expand,  all  its  motions 
become  more  extenfive  and  perfeil. 

The  third  order  of  infeSs  is  the  moth  and  butterfly  kind. 
Thefe  have  four  wings,  covered  with  a  mealy  fubftance  of  va- 
rious colours,  which  when  handled  comes  off  on  the  fingers ; 
and,  if  examined  by  the  microfcope,  appears  like  fcales  or  fea- 
thers, with  which  the  wing  is  nicely  embroidered.  They  are 
firft  hatched  from  an  egg,  in  the  form  of  a  caterpillar  that  eats, 
and  often  cafts  its  Ikin,  when  divefted  of  which  for  the  laft  time, 
it  aflumes  a  new  covering,  called  a  chryfalis  (the  cone  in  the 
^  filk-worm),  in  which  it  continues  hid  till  it  iflues  a  perfeil  moth 
or  butterfly. 

The  fourth  order  is  thofe  winged  infefts  which  come  from 
•  a  worm,  not  a  caterpillar,  yet  go  through  changes  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  moths  and  butterflies. '  They  quit  the  egg  as  a  worm,  then 
become  a  chryfalis ;  in  fome,  their  wings  and  legs  are  feen ;  in 
others,  the  animal  is  detached  from  the  cone  which  conceals  it  \ 
but  all  breaic  their  prifon,  and  come  out  perfe<9:  winged  animals  > 
fome  with  two  wings,  fome  with  four.  The  wings  of  thefe  dif- 
fer from  thofe  of  the  butterfly  and  moth  kind,  by  not  having 
mealy  fcales.  In  this  clafs  we  may  place  the  numerous  tribes  of 
gnats,  beetles,  bees,  and  flies, 

After  InfecSs  follow  a  numerous  tribe,  that  may  be  propagated 
by  difl!c6lion.  Some,  though  cut  into  an  hundred  parts,  retain 
fuch  life  in  each,  that  every  part  (hortly  becomes  a  perfefl  ani- 
mal. They  feem  placed  between  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
to  conneft  animated  and  infenfible  nature.  To  this  clafs  be- 
long the  earth-worm,  the  fearnettle,  and  the  polypus.  Thefe 
are  not  properly  infefts ;  but  feem  with  propriety  to  follow  then?, 
in  the  order  of  our  obfervations  on  nature, 
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WINGLr.SS    INSECTS. 

In  general,  all  animals  refembling  the  flea,  the  loufe,  the  fpl- 
der,  the  bug,  the  wood-loufc,  the  water-loufe,  and  the  fcorpion, 
never  acquire  wings,  but  continue  their  original  form. 

7'his  clafs  is,  in  general,  longer  lived  tlian  others,  often  con- 
tinuing beyond  one  feafon,  which  is  the  ordinary  peribd  of  infcd 
exiftence.  They  feem  alfo  lefs  fubjedl  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  and  often  endure  winter  without  torpidity.  Sometimes 
the  young  burfl:  the  fliell  within  the  parent's  body,  and  are 
brought  forth  alive.  This  is  not  infrequent  with  the  wood- 
loufe,  and  others,  which  fometimes  produce  eggs,  fometimcs 
perfect  young. 

Thefe  creatures  often,  during  their  exiftence,  change  their 
fkin ;  which  fkin,  if  compared  to  their  flrength  and  lize,  re- 
fenibles  the  (hell  of  a  lobfter,  and  adequately  defends  them  from 
injuries,  particularly  from  the  attacks  of  each  other.  Within 
this  rhey  grow,  till  their  fize  exceeds  that  of  their  covering,  then 
it  burfts,  and  they  acquire  one  more  proportionate.  Their 
ftrength  is,  for  their  fize,  almoft  beyond  credibility.  A  flea 
will  draw  a  chain  an  hundred  times  heavier  than  itfelf,  as  it  will 
alfo  eat  ten  times  its  own  fize  of  provifion  in  a  day. 


THE    SPIDER. 


Formed  for  rapacity,  and  living  only  on  infecSl  food,  all  its 
habits  are  calculated  to  deceive  and  furprize;  it  fpreads  toils  to 
entangle  its  prey;  is  endued  with  patience  to  await  its  comingi 
and  has  arms  and  flrength  to  deftroy  it  when  enfnared. 

The  houfe-fpider,  that  weaves  its  web  in  negledled  rooms :  the 
garden- fpider,  that  fpreads  its  toils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  reftsin 
the  centre ;  the  wandering-fpider,  that  has  no  fettled  abode ;  and 
the  field- fpider,  that  is  fometimes  feen  mounting,  web  and  all, 
into  the  clouds,  are  the  chief  of  our  native  fpiders,  and,  though 
reputed  venemous,  are  inofienfive.  But  in  Africa  and  America, 
in  regions  where  all  infe6ls  acquire  their  greatefi:  growth,  where 
the  butterfly  expands  a  wing  like  our  fparrow's,  and  the  ant 
builds  habitations  as  tall  as  a  man,  their  fpiders  bear  a  proportion- 
able 
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able  magnitude.  The  Martinico  fpidcr'sbody  equals  a  hen's  egg, 
and  is  covered  with  hair.  Its  web  is  ftrong,  and  its  bite  danger- 
ous. 

Spiders  have  two  divifions  in  the  body.  The  fore  part,  con- 
taining the  head  and  breaft,  feparated  from  the  hinder  part  or  belly ' 
by  aflender  thread,  through  which  is  a  communication  from  one 
part  to  the  other.  The  fore  part  is  covered  witli^a  hard  (hell,  as 
alfo  the  legs,  which  are  united  to  the  breaft.  llie  hinder  part  has 
a  fupple  (kltiy  befet  with  hair.  They  have  feveral  eyes  round  the 
head,  brilliant  and  acute,  fometimesfix,  fometimes  eight ;  two  be- 
hind, two  before,  the  reft  on  each  fide.  Their  eyes  are  immove- 
able, and  have  no  eye-lids.  They  have  two  pincers  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  rough,  with  ftrong  points,  toothed  like  a  faw, 
and  terminating  in  claws  5  near  the  point  of  the  claw,  a  fmall  hole 
emits  a  poifon,  harmlefs  to  us,  yet  mortal  to  its  prey.  This  is 
their  moft  powerful  v/eapon  ;  they  can  open  thefe  pincers  as  occa- 
fion  requires ;  but  when  undifturbed,  they  lie  one  upon  the  other. 
They  have  eight  legs,  jointed  likethofe  of  lobfters;  if  a  leg  be' 
torn  away,  or  a  joint  cut  off  a  new  one  will  quickly  grow  in  its 
place.  At  the  end  of  each  leg  are  three  crooked  moveable  claws  5, 
a  fmall  one,  placed  high  up  like  a  cock's  fpur,  by  which  it  adheres 
to  the  threads  of  its  web ;  and  two  others,  larger,  which  meet  like 
a  lobfter's  claw,  with  which  they  can  hold  by  the  fmalleft  depref- 
fions  of  very  polifhed  furfaces  imperceptible  to  us.  But  when  they 
walk  on  bodies  perfe6i:ly  fmooth,  as  looking-glafs  or  polifhed 
marble,  they  fqueeze  a  little  fponge,  placed  near  the  extremity  ot 
their  claws,  and  difFufing  a  glutinous  fubftance,  adhere  to  the  fur- 
face.  They  have  two  other  legs,  or  rather  arms,  ufed  in  holding 
and  managing  their  prey.  > 

The  fpider's  web  is  generally  laid  where  flies  are  moft  apt  to 
frequent ;  in  the  corners  of  rooms,  round  the  edges  of  windows, 
in  the  open  air  among  the  branches  of  trees  :  here  theipider  re- 
mains days  or  weeks  together,  in  patient  expeftation,  feldom 
changing  its  fituation,  though  never  lb  unfuccefsful.  To  make 
the  web,  nature  has  given  this  animal  a  large  quantity  of  gluti- 
nous matter  within  its  body>  and  five  dugs  or  teats  for  fpinning 
it  into  thread.  This  fubftance  is  contained  in  a  little  bag,  and 
Sit  firft  fight  refembles  foft  glue ;  examined  more  accurately,  it 
appears  twifted  into  many  coils  of  an  agate  colour ;  on  breaking 
it,  the  contents  may  be  eafily  drawn  out  into  threads,  from  the 
tenacity  of  the  fubftance,  not  from  threads  being  already  formed. 
The  threads  which  we  fee,  and  appear  fo  fine,  are  compofed  of 
five  joined  together,  and  thefe  many  times  doubled,  form  the 
web. 

When 
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When  a  House-Spider  begins  a  web,  having  chofen  fome 
commodious  fpot,  it  diftils  one  little  drop  of  its  glutinous  liquor, 
which  is  very  tenacious ;  then  creeping  up  the  wall,  and  joining 
its  thread  as  it  proceeds,  it  darts  itfelf  in  a  very  furprifing  manner 
to  an  oppofite  point,  where  the  other  end  of  the  web  is  to  be  faft- 
cned ;  this  thread  drawn  tight  and  fixed,  the  fpider  runs  on  it 
backward  and  Ijprward,  affiduoufly  doubling  and  ftrengthcning 
it ;  then  he  makes  a  number  of  threads  parallel  to  tbe  firft,  and 
crofles  them  with  others,  the  clammy  fubftance  of  which  they  arc 
formed  binding  them,  when  newly  made,  to  each  other.  The 
infeft  after  this  doubles  and  trebles  the  thread  that  borders  its 
web,  and  fecures  the  edges.  The  retreat  is  next  attended  to; 
this  is  formed  like  a  funnel,  at  the  bottom  of  the  web,  for  con- 
cealment, having  two  paflages,  or  outlets,  one  above  the  other 
below ;  contrived  to  permit  excurfions,  at  proper  feafons,  for  pry- 
ing into  every  corner,  and  cleaning  parts  which  are  clogged  or  en- 
cumbered. Ever  attentive  to  its  web,  the  fpider,  from  time  to 
time,  cleans  away  duft  that  gathers  round  it,  giving  the  whole  a 
(hake  with  its  paws ;  but  pot  to  endanger  the  fabric.  Whenever 
this  web  is  touched,  the  fpider  prepares  for  attack  or  defence.  If 
the  infecSl  impinging  be  a  fly,  it  fprings  forward  with  great  agil- 
ity ;  if  it  be  an  enemy  ftronger  than  itfelf,  it  keeps  within  its 
fortrefs  till  the  danger  be  over.  This  retreat  alfo  ferves  for  a 
place  where  the  creature  can  feaft  upon  its  game  in  fafety.  Often 
the  labours  of  an  age  are  deftroyed  in  a  minute,  and  the  fpider 
is  obliged  to  remain  fpeitator  of  univerfal  ruin.  Of  the  fame 
glutinous  fubftance,  in  this  calamity,  it  either  makes  a  new  web, 
or  patches  up  the  old  one.  It  has  originally  but  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  this  matter,  which,  when  exhaufted,  nothing  can  renew ; 
but  the  animal  is  left  to  the  chances  of  neceffity.  An  old  fpider 
is  thus  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity ;  it  hunts  for  the  web  of 
a  younger  and  a  weaker,  which  being  driven  out,  the  old  one  re- 
mains in  pofleffion  of  its  labours.  If  unable  to  acquire  a  web,  it 
endeavour:*  for  a  while  to  fubfift  on  accidental  prey  j  but  in  two 
or  three  months  inevitably  dies  of  hunger. 

The  Garden-Spider  fpins  a  great  quantity  of  thread,  which 
floating  in  the  air  in  various  directions,  from  its  glutinous  qual- 
ity, at  laft  fticks  to  fome  objeft,  a  lofty  plant  or  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  The  fpider  draws  the  line  thus  fixed,  and  paffing  and  re- 
pafiing  on  it,  ftrengthens  the  thread.  From  the  firft  cord  the  fpi- 
der faftens  another,  dropping  from  thence  to  fome  folid  body  be- 
low, then  climbs  up  again  and  begins  a  third,  which  it  faftens  by 
the  fame  contrivance,  and  fo  on.  When  the  young  fpider  begins 
fpinning,  its  web  is  buoyant,  and  not  only  the  thread  floats  in  the 
air,  but  the  little  fpinfter  is  fupported  by  its  buoyancy. 
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A  fpider  fometimes  remains  weeks  or  months  watching  with- 
out catching  a  fingle  fly,  and  is  furprifingly  patient  of  hunger. 
The  butterfly,  or  the  hornet,  when  they  touch  the  web,  fly  oflF 
again,  and  the  fpider  fcems  not  difpleafed  at  their  retreat.  The 
large  blue-bottle-fly,  the  ichneumon-fly,  and  the  common  meat- 
fly, feem  to  be  its  favourite  game.  When  one  of  thefe  ftrikes 
into  the  toiis,  the  fpider  is  inftantly  feen  alert  and  watchful  at  the 
mouth  of  its  hole,  obferving  whether  the  fly  be  completely  im- 
meflied.  If  he  be,  the  fpider  walks  leifurely  forward,  feizes  its 
prey,  and  inftantly  kills  it  by  inftilling  a  venomous  juice  into  the 
•wound.  If  the  fly  be  not  entirely  immeihed,  the  fpider  waits, 
without  appearing,  till  its  prey  has  fatigued  itfelf  by  its  ftruggles<^ 
If  the  fpider  has  fafted  long,  it  drags  the  fly  to  its  hole  and  de- 
vours it ;  but  if  not  preffed  by  hunger,  it  gives  the  fly  two  or  three 
turns  in  the  web,  completely  to  immefli  it,  and  there  leaves  it  for 
a  future  fcaft. 

The  male  is  much  lefs  than  the  female ;  having  parts  of  ge- 
nerarion  placed  in  the  fore  arms,  as  if  burfting  out  from  the  points 
of  his  fore  feet :  their  receptacle  is  beneath  the  body  of  the 
female.  She  generally  lays  from  900  to  a  1000  eggs  in  a  feafon ; 
blueifh,  fpeckled  with  black,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  glu- 
tinous fubftance,  not  unlike  frog-fpawn  water.  Some  are  as 
large  as  a  grain  of  muftard  ked  ;  others  fcarcely  vifible.  She 
never  lays  tUl  two  years  old.  When  her  eggs  have  remained  an 
hour  or  two  to  dry,  (he  prepares  them  a  bag  by  fpinning  a  web 
four  or  five  times  ftronger  than  that  for  catching  flies,  and  lined 
within  by  a  down  from  her  breaft.  This  bag  is  as  thick  as  pa- 
per, fmooth  within,  rough  without.  Within  this  fhe  depofits 
her  eggs :  fticking  it  by  the  glutinous  fluid  to  the  end  of  her  body ; 
fo  that  the  animal  appears  as  if  fhe  had  one  body  behind  another. 
If  this  bag  be  feparated  from  her,  fhe  employs  all  her  afliduity  to  ftick 
it  again  in  its  former  fituation,  and  feldom  abandons  her  treafure 
but  with  her  life.  When  the  young  are  excluded  from  their  fliells, 
within  the  bag,  they  remain  fome  time  in  their  confinement,  till 
the  female  inflinSively  knowing  their  maturity,  bites  open  their 
prifon,  and  fets  them  free.  She  receives  them  on  her  back  for 
feme  time,  until  they  have  ftrength  to  provide  for  themfelves. 
They  begin  to  fpin  when  fcarce  difcemible,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
Jife  of  plunder.  They  are  able  to  deftroy  animals  ten  times  big- 
ger than  themfelves,  and  they  quickly  recover  of  wounds. 

Spiders  are  enemies  to  each  other:  they  are  of  fuch  a  malig- 
nant nature,  they  cannot  live  in  fociety,  but,  inftead  of  their  food, 
devour  each  other* 

Of 


THE    FLEA. 


This  infeft,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  alfo  of  the  dog,  thecat^ 
and  other  animals,  is  found  in  all  parts,  but  bites  with  greater 

feverit)* 
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Of  this  animal  are  feveral  kinds,  flightly  difFeritog  from  each 
other,  in  habits  or  in  conformation.  The  Water-Spider  is 
the  moft  remarkable.  This  infeft  refembles  the  common  fpi- 
der,  except  that  its  hinder  part  is  rather  the  (hape  oFa  nine-pin 
than  a  bail.  They  differ,  by  living  both  by  land  and  water,  and 
fpinning  in  both  elements..  Their  appearance  under  water  is 
remarkable ;  they  inhabit  the  bottom,  yet  are  never  touched  by 
the  element  in  which  they  refide,  but  are  enclofed  in  a  bubble  of 
air  that  furrounds  them.  This  bubble  has  the  bright  appear- 
ance of  quickfiiver ;  within  this  they  continue  eating,  fpinning, 
and  fleeping,  without  its  burfting,  or  difhirbing  their  operations: 

^fometimes  the  bubble  is  divided  into  three  apartments,  and  in 
faring  the  male  enters  one  of  thefc  to  the  female ;  the  bubble 
in  which  he  was  contained  unites  with  the  other,  like  two  drops 
of  water,  when  clofcly  approached.  They  fpin  »their  webs  2S 
well  in  the  water  as  on  land ;  and  moft  probably  they  feed  on  the 
fmall  infeds  of  both  elements. 

The  celebrated  Tarantula  deferves  notice  as  the  largeftof 
the  fpidcr  kind  known  in  Europe.  Native  of:Apuleia  in  Italy; 
its  body  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  about  as  thick  as  one's 
little  finger;  colour  generally  olive-brown,  variegated  dulky; 
has  eight  legs  and  eight  eyes  j  nippers,  fharp  and  ferrated :  be- 
tween thefe  and  the  fore  legs  are  two  little  horns,  or  feelers, 

^  which  it  moves  very  brifkly,  when  approaching  its  prey.  The 
body  is  covered  all  over  with  a  foft  down.  It  is  oviparous.  In 
the  fummer  months,  particularly  in  the  dog-days;  the  tarantula 
creeping  among  the  corn,  bites  the  mowers  and  pailengers ;  but 
in  winter  it  lurks  in  holes,  and  is  feldom  feen.  Though  the  bite 
is  attended  with  no  dangerous  fymptoms,  and  will  eafily  cure 
itfelf,  w^onderful  ftories  are  reported  concerning  its  virulence, 
which  has  been  faid  to  yield  only  to  the  influence  of  mufic,  and 
dancing.  Some  have  thought  fuch  excercife  might  promote 
perfpiration,  and  fo  the  cure ;  while  others  infill:  the  difeafe  re- 
quires no  curing,  being  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  craving 
for  the  contributions  ufually  levied  on  pafTengers  or  by-flander$ 
who  happen  to  be  prefent. 
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icverity  in  fome  countries  than  in  others.    Its  numbers  in  Italy 
and  France  are  much  greater  than  in  England. 

It  has  a  fmall  head,  large  eyes,  and  a  roundifti  body.  It  has 
two  feeiers,  or  horns,  (hort,  compofed  of  four  joints ;  between 
thefe  lies  its  trunk,  which  it  buries  in  the  (kin,  and  through 
which  it  fucks  blood.  The  body  is  covered  wi  h  a  fuit  of  po- 
lifhed  armour  neatly  jointed,  befct  with  many  (harp  prickles. 
It  has  fix  legs,  whole  joints  are  fo  adapted,  that  it  can,  as  it 
were,  fold  thetn  up  one  within  another;  in  leaping,  they  ail  fpring 
at  once,  whereby  its  whole  ftrength  is  exerted^  and  the  bodyraifed 
above  two  hundred  times  its  own  diameter. 

Fleas  are  at  firft  a  fort  of  nits  or  eggs,  round  and  fmooth ; 
from  thefe  proceed  white  worms,  of  a  (hining  pearl  colour :  in 
a  fortnight  .they  are  a  tolerable  fize,  very  lively  and  active.  If 
touched,  they  roll  themfelves  up  in  a  ball ;  foon  after  they  begiii 
to  creep,  and  feek  a  place  to  hide  in,  where  they  fpin  a  filken 
thread  from  their  mouth,  and  with  this  inclofe  themfelves  in  a 
fmall  round  bag  or  cafe,  white  within,  but  dirty  without :  here 
they  continue  a  fortnight,  and  burft  from  this  confinement  per* 
feftly  formed* 
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THE    LOUSE. 

In  examining  the  human  loufe  with  the  microfcope,  its  de- 
formity ftrikes  us  with  difguft :  the  fore-part  of  the  head  is  ob- 
long, the  hind-part  fomewhat  round ;  the  fkin  hard,  and,  being 
ftretched,  tranfparent,  with  here  and  there  feveral  briftly  hairs  ; 
in  the  fore-part  is  a  probofcis  or  fucker ;  on  each  fide  the  head 
iare  antennae,  or  horns,  each  divided  into  five  joints,  covered  with 
'briftly  hair;  and  feveral  white  veflTels  are  feen  through  thefe 
horns  ;  behind  thefe  are  the  eyes,  which  feem  to  want  thofe  divi- 
iions  obfervable  in  other  infedls,  and  appear  encompafled  with 
fome  few  hairs ;  the  neck  is  very  fhort,  the  breaft  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  on  each  fide  are  fix  legs,  confifting  of  fix  joints,  co- 
vered with  briftly  hairs ;  the  ends  of  the  legs  are  arnaed  with  two 
fmaller  and  two  larger  ruddy  claws,  fervingas  a  finger  and  thumb, 
by  which  to  catch  hold  of  objects  ;  the  end  of  the  body  termi- 
nates in  a  cloven  tail ;  the  fides  are  all  over  hairy ;  the  whole  re- 
fttobling  clear  parchment,  and,  when  roughly  prefled,  cracking 
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with  a  noife.     Oi>  a  clofer  view,  its  white  veins,  and  oth^r  in« 
temal  parts  appear,  as  likewife  a  mod  wonderful  motion  in  its 
inteftines ;  from  the  tranfparency  of  its  external  covering.     VVlien 
the  loufe  feeds,  the  blood  is  feen  to  rufh,  like  a  torrent,  into  the 
llomach ;  and  its  greedinefe  is  fo  great,  that  the  excrements  con- 
tained in  the  inteftines  are  cje£i:ed  at  the  fame  time,  to  pnake 
.  room  for  this  new  fupply.     The  loufe  has  neither  beak,  teeth, 
nor  mouth,  as  Dr.  Hooke  defcribed  it,  but  a  probofcis  or  trunk, 
or  pointed  hollow  fuckeri  with  which  it  pierces  the  fkin,  and 
fucks  the  biood  only.     The  ftomach  is  lodged  partly  in  the 
breaft  and  back  ;  but  moft  of  it  in  the  abdomen.     When  fwol- 
len  with  blood,  it  appears  dark  brown,  vifible  through  the  (kin; 
and  is  either  a  faint  red,  or  a  full  or  bright  brown,  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  ftomach  are  more  or  lefs  changed.     When  it  is 
empty,  it  is  colourlefs ;  but  when  filled  it  is  plainly  difcemible, 
and  its  motion  very  extraordinary,  working  with  very  ftrong  agi- 
tations, the  old  aliment  mixmg  with  the  new.     If  kept  rafting 
two  or  three  days,  and  placed  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  will 
immediately  feek  for  food ;  the  more  readily,  if  the  hand  be  rub- 
bed till  it  grows  red.     l^he  animal  then  turns  its  head  to  the 
fkin,  and  diligently  fearches  for  fome  pore ;  when  found,  it  fixes 
the  trunk  therein,  and  the  microfcope  foon  difcovers  the  blood 
afcending  through  the  head,  in  a  very  rapid,  and  even  frightful 
ftream.     The  loufe  has  at  that  time  iufikient  appetite  to  feed  in 
any  pofture ;  it  is  then  feen  fucking  with  its  head  downward,  and 
its  tail  elevated.     If,  during  this  operation,  the  fkin  be    drawn 
tight,  the  trunk  is  bound  faft,  and  the  animal  is  incapable  of  dif- 
cngaging  itfelf  5  it  frequently  fuffers  from  its  gluttony,  gorgeing 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  cruflied  by  the  flighteft  imprellion. 

Swammerdam  inclined  to  think  them  hermaphrodites,  having 
found  ovaries  in  not  lefs  than  forty-two.  In  one  were  found 
ten  large  eggs,  and  forty-four  Imaller.  Scarce  any  animal  mul- 
tiplies fo  faft  as  this  unwelcome  intruder.  The  moment  the  nit 
gets  rid  of  its  fuperfluous  moifture,  and  throws  off  its  (hell,  it  be- 
gins to  breed  in  turn.  Nothing  fo  much  prevents  their  increafe 
as  cold  drynefs :  the  nits  muft  be  laid  warm  and  moderately  moift 
to  produce  aay  thing.  Linnaeus  is  of  opinion,  that  the  head 
and  body  loufe  do  not  differ  from  each  other.  They  feldom  at- 
tack any,  in  our  climate,  but  fuch  as  from  floth  or  penury  invite 
their  campany. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the  various  tribes,  imder  this 
name,  that  fwarm  on  every  part  of  nature  ;  fcarce  an  animal}  or 
vegetable,  that  does  not  fuffer  from  its  own  peculiar  loufe.    The 
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fceep,  the  horfe,  the  hog,  and  the  Elephant ;  the  whale,  the  fliark, 
the  falmon,  and  the  lobfter ;  every  hot  houfe,  eyery  garden  is  in- 
fefted  with  fome.  Linnaeus  once  found  a  vegetable  loufe  on  fomc 
plants  newly  arrived  from  America :  willing  to  trace  the  little 
animal  through  its  various  ftages,  he  brought  it  with  him  from 
London  to  Ley  den,  where  it  became  the  parent  of  fo  numerous 
a  progeny,  that  it  foon  over-run  all  the  pliyfic-garden  of  that 
beautiful  city, 

That  which  fome  have  called  the  Leaf-Louse,  is  the  fize  of 
a  flea  ;  colour  bright  green,  or  blueifti  green ;  the  body  nearly 
oval,  largeft  and  moft  convex  on  the  hinder  part ;  the  breaft  very 
fmall,  the  head  blunt  and  green';  the  eyes  prominent  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  head,  of  a  fhining  black;  near  thefe,  a  black  line  on 
each  fide ;  the  legs  very  flender.  Is  ufually  found  on  the  Jeayes 
of  the  orache,  and  other  plants  ;  and  the  weaker  the  leaves  and 
buds,  thefe  infects  fwarm  in  greater  abundance.  Some  plants 
are  covered  over  with  them.  They  do  not  caufe  the  plant's 
weaknefs,  but  by  wounding  and  fucking  the  leaf  they  increafe 
the  difeafe.  They  generally  afliime  the  colour  of  the  plant  oa 
■which  they  refide.  Thofe  on  pot-herbs  and  plum-trees,  are 
a(h-coloured,  but  greenifh  when  young  ;  thofe  of  the  alder  and 
cherry  tree,  are  black,  alfo  thofe  on  beans  and  fome  other  plants  j 
thofe  on  the  leaves  of  apple  and  rofe  trees,  are  white :  as  thefe 
leap  like  grafshoppers,  fome  place  them  in  the  number  of  the  flea 
kind.  1  he  moit  uncommoii  colour  is  reddifli,  and  this  fort  is 
found  on  the  leaves  of  lanfey ;  and  their  juice,  when  rubbed  oa 
the  hands,  tinges  them  red.  Thefe  live,  each  on  its  refpedlive 
plant,  and  are  often  engendered  within  the  very  fubftance  of  the 
leaf.  They  bring  forth  their  young  alive;  their  fore-partsi  being 
excluded  firft.  '  Its  provifion  lying  beneath  it,  during  fuinmer  it 
cats  and  greeps  with  great  agility  :  it  endeavours  to  fecure  a  retreat 
for  winter  near  trees  or  plants  that  nourifli  it  in  fpring.  Never 
hides  in  the  earth,  having  no  part  fitted  to  remove  earth ;  nor  can 
it  creep  into  every  chink,  the  legs  being  long,  and  the  body  fo 
tender,  that  the  leaft  particle  of  earth  would  hurt  it ;  but  it  gets 
into  the  deep  chinks  of  the  bark,  or  the  cavities  of  ftronger  fl:a]ks. 
As  neither  the  temperature  of  autumn  nor  fpring  hurts  it,  it  fel- 
dom  feeks  a  hiding  place  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  takes  the 
earlieft  advantage  of  returning  warmth.  They  caft  their  fkins 
four  times ;  the  males  have  four  wings,  the  females  none.  They 
have  long  legs,  to  creep  over  the  long  hairs  of  plants  and  leaves, 
or  to  travel  from  tree  to  tree.  The  trunk  or  fnout'lies  under  the 
breaft  s  this  they  thruft  into  the  pores  of  the  plant,  and  Aick  th« 
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juice;  but  fo  hurt  the  leaves  by  fucking,  that  they  become  fpo^ 
and  fcabbed,  their  edges  always  turning  up.  The  leaf-loufe  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  ant  at  fingle  combat.  When  it 
perceives  the  ant  approaching  behind  it,  kicks  back  with  the 
hinder  feet,  and  diives  oflf  the  invader,  as  a  horfe  would  a 
lion. 

The  three  principal  and  conftant  enemies  to  thefe  infefts  are, 
firft,  the  fire-fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  where  thefe  infecls  are  in 
greateft  number,  thefe  produce  worms,  that  feize  and  devour  all 
the  leaf-lice  that  come  near :  another  enemy  is  the  wornfi  of  a  kind 
of  beetle,  which  deftroys  them  in  great  numbers  ;  but  the  mod 
formidable  is  *  the  ichneumon  fly,  that  feizes  one  of  the  largeft 
females,  and  lays  its  egg  on  her ;  this  is  hatched  into  a  wornii 
which  foon  devours  the  animal  from  whofe  body  it  fprung. 


THE    BUG, 


Contrives  its  habitation  with  much  art,  feems  to  avoid  the 
light  with  great  cunning,  and  if  candles  be  kept  burning  will  not 
iflue  from  its  hiding  p.ace ;  but  when  darknefs  promifes  fecurity, 
it  ifllies  from  every  corner,  drops  from  the  teller,  crawls  from 
behind  the  arras,  and  travels  with  great  afliduity  to  the  unhappy 
patient,  who  vainly  wiflies  for  rell  and  retrefhment.  Not  leiis 
dilagrceable  from  their  naufeous  ftench,  than  their  unceafing 
appetites 5  when  they  crawl,  the  whole  bed  is  infected;  but, if 
killed,  it  is  infupportable.  In  Great  Britain  they  .  multiply  k& 
than  on  the  Continent.  In  France  and  Italy  the  beds,  particu- 
larly in  their  inns,  fwarm  with  them,  as  doth  every  piece  of  fur- 
niture.    They  are  larger  alfo  there,  and  bite  more  cruelly. 

This  animal  confifts  of  three  principal  parts :  the  head,  the 
corfelet,  and  the  belly;  has  two  brown  e)es,  very  fmali,  and  a 
little  prominent ;  and  two  feelers,  with  three  joints  :  underneath 
thefe  a  crooked  trunk,  which  lies  on  the  breafl.  The  breail  is 
a  kind  of  ring,  in  which  are  tlie  two  firft  pair  of  legs.  The  belly 
confifts  of  nine  rings,  under  which  are  two  pair  of  legs  more. 
iLach  kg  has  three  joints,  forming  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  which 
IS  armed  with  a  crooked  claw,  like  a  hook.  The  body  is  fmooth, 
except  a  few  fhort  hairs  about  the  vent,  and  on  the  two  laft  rings. 
its  motion  IS  flow  and  unwieldy;  but  its  fight  exquifite-    This 

infed 
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infeft  internally  has  the  great  artery,  which,  as  in  all  infefts* 
performs  tlie  functions  of  the  heart ;  apertures  of  the  lungs  on 
the  right  fide  and  left,  through  which  it  breathes;  a  ftomach  and 

inteftines. 

The  male  and  female  are  diftinguiftiablc :  The  female  has  ah 
ovary  filled,  with  egc;s,  joined  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes; 
each  eg^  being  oblong,  alnioft  cylindrical,  inclining  to  white,  and 
prettytraniparent.  in  about  two  days  after  impregnation,  flic 
depofits  ab^;ut  an  hundred  and  fifty  eggs;  they  continue  fome 
monthb ;  curing  which  tirne,  neither  cold  nor  heat,  moillure  nor 
fumigation,  can  retatd  tl.eir  exclufion.  it  is  this  hardinefs  in' 
the  flieil  tint  fcems  ro  continue  the  breed  ;  as  the  old  ones  die  in 
winter,  or  are  e:iiily  dc'U\;ycd  by  fiimigation.  Cleanlinefs,  is 
the  beil  antid  ite  to  thefe  iiau  eous  inlewis.  They  abound  fome- 
times  in  (uch  numbers  among  old  furniuire,  and  neglected  cham- 
be-.^,  cxpofod  to  the  fouth,  that,  wanting  other  fuftenance,  they 
devour  each  other.     I'hey  arc  alfo  enemies  to  other  verminj  and 

deftroy  f.cas  vc»  y  effecSlually. 

'    Of  the  bu^  kind  Linnaeus  reckons  forty. 


THE    WOOD    LOUSE. 

Is  feldom  above  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
f>road;  colour  liv-.d  black,  when  found  about  dunghills  and  oh 
the  ground ;  but  thofe  under  tiles,  and  in  drier  places,  of  a  dun; 
Colour.     It  has  feven  feet  on  each  fide ;  only  one  joint  each. 
Which  is  fcarcely  perceiveable.     It  has  two  fliort  feelers :  the 
body  is  oval.       Vv  hen  touched,  it  rolls  itfelf  into  a  fort  of  ball  ; 
'the  fiJes,  near  the  feet,  are  dentated  :  found  among  rotten  tim- 
ber and  decayed  trees  :   in  winter,  lies  hid  in  crevices  of  walls  and 
buildings.     The  male  is  diftinguifliable  from  the  female,  being 
lefs ;  and  more  ficnder ;  her  eggs  are  white  and  fliining  like  feed 
pearls,  and  very  numerous  :  properly  fpeaking,  though  the  young 
when  excluded  have  the  appearance  of  an  egg,  yet  they  are  alive, 
and,  without  throwing  off  any  flieil,  ftir  and  move  about ;  fo  that 
thij>  animal  may  be  faid  to  be  viviparous.     The  little  worms  at 
firll  feem  fcarce  able  to  ftir ;  but  foon  feed,  and  become  very 
brifk.     Thefe  animals  are  of  great  ufe  in  medicine ;  being  im- 
pregnated v;ith  a  faline  quality,  which  is  diuretic  and  ftimulating. 

Of  this  infecl  Linnaeus  m^kes  three  fpecies. 

THE 
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THE  MONOCULUS,  OR  ARBORESCENT 

WATER-FLEA. 

Is  the  fize  of  a  flea ;  appears  to  have  but  one  eye;  for,  by  the 
finaltnefs  of  the  head,  the  eyes  feetn  united  to  each  other  :  they 
are  fituated  in  the  trunk,  and  are  (hewn  by  the  microfcope,  to  be 
reticulated,  or  net-like ;  the  trunk  is  not  only  fmall  and  (harp, 
but  tranfparent.  Thefe  infefts  are  blood-red  ;  lometimes  in  fuch 
multitudes  on  the  furface  of  {landing  water,  as  to  make  it  ap^ 
pear  red;  whence  fanciful  people  have  thought  the  water  was 
become  blood. 

This  animal's  branching  arms,  and  their  motion  in  the  water, 
deferve  attention.      By  thefe  it  can  move  in  a  ftraight  line; 
^waving  them,  as  a  bird  its  wings,  fometin^es  upward)  fometimei 
downward,  fometimes  to  the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left.    By 
Uriking  the  water  with  thefe,  it  afcends  with  great  velocity;  by 
Jfaiking  in  a  contrary  dire6tion,  it  dives  with  equal  eafe.     As  thcfii 
motions  are  very  rapid,  the  littfe  animal  appears  to  jump  in  the 
vater,  its  head  always  tending  to  the  furface,  and  its  tail  down- 
ward.    This  infect  is  produced  from  an  egg,  which,  when  ex- 
cluded, is  carried  on  the  back  of  the  female,  and  foon  is  fcen  float 
kig  in  the  wacer  round  her.     Its  appearance  at  firft  is  that  of  i 
very  fmall  whitifti  infect,  endued  with  a  very  nimble  modoi^ 
JExcept  in  colour,  it  fuffers  no  change,  only  continuing  to  gnnr 
larger  and  redder,  as  it  grows  old.     They  fometimes  remain 
feveral  days  on  the  furface  of  the  water ;  and  fometimes  at  the 
bottom  only  ;  but  never  at  reft.     They  change  their  ikin,  like 
moft  other  infers ;  and  the  caft  Ikin  refembles  the  infedl  itfelf  fo 
exadly,  that  one  might  miftake  the  mafk  for  the  aiJmal. 


THE    SCORPION, 

Whose  (hape  is  hideous,  whofe  fize  enormous,  and  whofe  ftinf 
fatal,  is  entirely  a  ftranger  among  us.  In  feveral  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  it  i§  but  too  well  known,  though  feldom 

above 
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above  four  inches  long :  In  the  tropical  climatef)  it  reaches  a  fbo^ 
in  length,  and  in  fize  equals  a  lobfter :  It  is  there  alfo  more- 
eminently  poifonous  and  fatal. 

Not  lefs  terrible  from  its  fize  than  its  malignity.     It  refembfes 
a  lobfter  fomewhat  in  (hape.    There  are  nine  kinds  of  this  dan-  ' 
gerous  infect,  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  their  colour  j  yellow,  brown, 
and  afli-coloured,  ruft-coloured,  green,  pale  yellow,  black,  claret- 
coloured,  white,  and  grey. 

There  are  four  principal  parts  diftinguifhable  in  this  animal ; 
the  head,  the  breaft,  the  belly^  and  the  tail.  The  fcorpion's 
head  feems  jointed  to  the  breaft;  in  the  middle  of  which  are  two 
eyes ;  and  a  little  forwarder  two  more,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
h6ad,  fo  fmall,  they  are  fcarcely  perceivable.  The  mouth  has 
two  jaws  ;  the  undermoft  divided,  and  the  parts  notched  into 
each  other,  which  ferve  as  teeth :  thefe  can,  at  pleafure,  be  with- 
drawn into  its  mouth,  fo  that  no  part  can  be  feen.  On  each  fide 
the  head  are  two  arms,  each  compofed  of  four  joints  ;  the  laft 
large,  with  ftrong  mufcles,  and  like  a  lobfter's  claw.  Below  the 
brSft  are  eight  articulated  legs,  each  divided  into  fix  joints, 
having  two  crooked  claws,  and  a  few  hairs.  The  belly  is  di- 
vided into  feven  little  rings ;  fi^om  tlie  loweft  of  which  is  contin- 
ued a  tail,  compofed  of  fix  joints,  briftly;  the  laft  armed  witilia 
crooked  fting,  long,  pointed,  hard,  and  hollow ;  pierced  near  the 
bafe  by  two  fmall  holes,  through  which  the  animal  eje<fts  a  poifon, 
white,  cauftic,  and  fatal.  The  refervoir  of  this  poifon  is  a  fmall 
bladder  near  the  tail,  into  which  the  venom  is  diftilled  by  a  pecu- 
fiar  apparatus.  If  this  bladder  be  gently  prefied,  the  venem  is 
£een  liiuing  through  the  two  holes  above-mentioned. 

Few  animals  are  more  formidable,  or  more  truly  mifchievous; 
As  it  takes  refuge  in  fmall  places,  and  generally  in  houfes ;  it  muft 
almoft  inevitably  fting  fome  among  whom  it  refides.  In  fome 
parts  of  Italy  and  France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  it  is  one 
of  the  greateft  pefts;  but  its  malignity  in  Europe  is  trifling,  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  Africa  and  the  Kaft.  In  Batavia  they  grow 
twelve  inches  long ;  there  is  no  removing  any  furniture  without 
danger.  Along  the  Gold  Coaft  they  are  equally  largc^  and  their 
fting  fatal. 

No  animal  in  the  creation  feems  to  be  of  fuch  an  irafcible  na- 
ture. When  taken,  they  exert  their  rage  againft  the  fides  of  the 
glafs  velfel  containing  them;  will  attempt  to  ftingaftick  when 
put  near  them  ;  will  attack  a  moufe  or  a  frog,  while  thofe  animals 
are  far  from  offering  any  injury.  Maupertuis  put  three  fcor- 
pions  and  a  moufe  into  the  fame  veflTel  together,  and  they  fooa 
fiung  the  little  animal  in  different  places.     The  moufe  ftood  for 

fyme  time  qq  the  defcni^ve,  ^i  ^t;  M  Kme4  tbeip  allj  on^  aftqr 
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another.  He  tried  this  experiment  in  order  to  fee  whether  t!ic 
moufe,  after  it  had  killed,  would  eat  the  fcorpions ;  but  the  little 
quadruped  feemed  fatisfied  with  the  vidtory,  and  even  furvived 
the  feverity  of  its  wounds.  Wolkamer  tried  the  courage  of  the 
fcorpion  againft  the  large  fpider,  which  at  firft  ufed  all  its  efforts 
to  immefli  the  fcorpion  in  its  web,  which  it  imniediaiely  began 
fpinning ;  but  the  fcorpion  refcued  itfelf  from  the  dsngcr,  by 
flinging  its  adverfary  to  death :  it  foon  after  cut  off,  with  its  claws, 
all  the  legs  of  the  ipider,  and  then  fucked  the  internal  parts  at 
leifure. 

The  fierce  fpirit  pf  this  animal  is  equally  dangerous  to  its 
own  fpecies.  Kiaupcrtuis  put  an  hundred  of  riiem  together  in  a 
glafs;  they  fcarce  came  into  contavSt,  when  they  began  tu  exert  their 
rage  in  mutual  deflruSicn :  there  was  nothing  to  be  ken  but  uni- 
verfal  carnage,  without  diflincnon  of  age  or  fex  ;«fo  tliat,  in  a  few 
days,  there  remained  only  fourccen,  i^'hich  had  killed  and  devour- 
ed all  the  reft.  When  driven  to  extremity,  the  fcorpion  will  de- 
fb*oy  itfelf.  If  placed  amidfl  a  circle  of  burning  charcoal,  aipd 
thus  a  paflage  prevented  on  every  fide,  t!ie  fcorpion  runs  roSttl 
the  circle  in  hopes  of  efcaping;  but  finding  that  impofTible,  liing^ 
itfelf  on  the  bade  of  the  head,  and  expires. 

The  male  and  female  are  eafily  dirtinguifliable  ;  the  male  be- 
ing fmaller  and  lefs  hairy.  The  female  brings  forth  her  young 
alive  and  perfect,  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time.  How  long  they  live 
we  are  not  told ;  but  probably  feven  or  eight  years  ;  and  the  lar- 
ger kind  much -more.  They  caft  their  fhell,  or  fkin,  which.is 
fofter  by  far  than  the  lobfler's,  and  fet  with  hairs  in^abundanc^ 
particularly  at  the  joinings.  The  young  lie  in  the  parent,  each 
covered  up  in  its  own  membrane,  and  united  to  each  other  by 
an  oblong  thread,  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet. 

There  is  an  AiVierican  fcorpion,  produced  from  eggs  no  larger 
than  pin's  points,  and  depofited  in  a  web,  which  they  fpin  from 
their  bodies,  and  carry  about  with  them  till  they  are  hatched. 
As  foon  as  the  young  are  excluded  from  the  fliell,  they  get  oa 
the  back  of  the  parent,  who  turns  her  tail  over  them,  and  defends 
them  with  her  fling. 


THE  SCOLOPENDRA  AND  GALL Y- WORM. 

The  Scolopendra,  or  Centipes,  having  many  feet,  is  very 
common  ia  many  parts  gf  tU^  world;  efp^cially  between  the  tro- 
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pics-  In  the  Eaft-Indies  they  grow  to  fix  inches  long  (ours  are 
but  one  inch),  of  a  ruddy  colour,  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger: 
they  coniift  of  many  joints,  and  from  each  joint  a  leg  on  each, 
.fide:  they  are  hairy,  and  fecm  to  have  no  eyes,  but  two  feders 
on  the  head,  by  which  they  find  out  their  way.  The  head  is 
very  rouqd,  with  two  fmall  (harp  teeth,  with  which  they  inflicl: 
wounds  that  are  very  painful  and  dangerous.  Of  this  animal 
there  are  different  kinds' :  fome  living,  like  worips,  in  holes  in 
the  eanh ;  others  under  ftbnes  and  among  rotten  wood  ;  fo  that 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  removing  thofe  fubfiances> 
ki  places  where  they  breed. 

The  G ALLY- Worm  differs  from  the  Scolopendra  in  having 
double  the  number  of  feet,  there  being  two  on  each  fide  to  every 
joint  of  the  body.  Some  are  fmooth,  and  others  hairy ;  fome 
yellow,  fome  black,  and  fome  brown.  Are  found  among  de- 
cayed trees,  between  the  wood  and  the  bark ;  alfo  among  ftones 
tovfired  with  mofs.  When  touched,  contra6l  themfelves,  roll- 
ing^hemfeives  up  like  a  ball.  Whatever  be  their  qualities  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  in  Europe  they  are  harmlefs. 
Thcfe  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  perfedly  formed  from  the 
parent  or  the  egg.  They  are  feen  of  all  fizes  ;  and  this  is 
Aifficient  inducement  td  fuppofe  that  they  preferve  their  firfi  ap- 
pearance; It  is  probable,  however,  that,  like  moft  of  this  clafs> 
they  often  change  their  fkins ;  but  of  this  we  have  dlo  certaia 
iaioffnsLtiotu      ' 
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to 

To  this  we  refer  the  Libella,  or  Dragon-Fly  j  thte  J'ormica- 
Lco,  or  Ljon-Ant ;  the  Grafshopper ;  the  Locuft ;  the  Crick- 
et ;  the  Wood-Cricket ;  the  Mole-Cricket ;  the  Flea-Locuft  ; 
the  Flying-Bug ;  the  Tipula ;  the  Water-Scorpion ;  the  Noto- 
ne£):a,  or  Water- Fly ;  and  many  others,  produced  by  eggs,  but 
without  wings,  which  they  afterwards  acquire. 
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THE  LIBELLA,  OR  DRAGON-FLY, 

Is,  of  all  the  flies  which  diverfify  Nature,  the  moft  various 
and  moft  beautiful ;'  of  all  colours ;  green,  blue,  crimfon,  fcarlet, 
white ;  fome  unite  variety  of  moft  vivid  tints,  in  different  (hades. 
Are  called,  in  different  parts,  by  different  names-  Are  drftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other  flies  by  the  length  of  their  bodies,  the 
largenefs  of  their  eyes,  and  the  beautiful  tranfparency  of  their 
wings,  which  are  four.  In  fummer  they  fly  rapidly  near  every 
hedge,  and  by  every  running  brook ;  they  fometimes  fettle  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  fometimes  keep  during  hours  together 
on  the  wing. 

Though  there  are  three  or  four  different  kinds,  yet  they  um 
in  the  moft  ftriking  parts  of  their  hiftory.  The  largeft  are.  iron 
two  to  four  inches  long;  their  tail  forked;  their  body  diindcd 
into' eleven  rings  ;  their  eyes  large,  homy,  tranfparent,  net-like; 
their  wings,  that  always  lie  flat  when  at  reft,  of  a  beautiful  glof- 
iy  tranfparency,  fometimes  fliining  like  filver  or  gold.  Within 
the  mouth  are  two  teeth,  covered  with  a  beautiful  lip :  with 
thefe  the  creature  bites  fiercely  when  taken  -,  but  the  bite  is 
harmlefs. 

They  are  produced  from  eggs,  depofited  in  the  water,  vhcre 
they  remain  fome  time  without  life  or  motion.  They  are  ejeft- 
cd  by  the  female  into  the  water  in  clufters,  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  where  they  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  continue  till  the 
young  find  ftrength  enough  to  break  the  (hell,  and  to  feparate 
from  each  other.  They  firft  fhew  life  as  a  worm  with  fix  legs, 
bearing  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  dragon-fly  in  its  winged 
ftate,  except  that  the  wings  are  yet  concealed  within  a  fheath : 
their  rudiments  appear  in  bunches  on  the  back,  within  which 
the  wings  are  folded  up  into  each  other,  while  all  the  colours 
and  varieties  of  painting  appear  through  the  fkin.  On  quitting 
the  egg,  they  ftill  continue  in  the  water,  where  they  creep  and 
fwim,  but  not  fwiftly.  They  have  a  iharp  fight,  and  fink  to 
the  bottom  whenever  alarmed.  Their  food  is  foft  mud,  and 
glutinous  earthy  fubftances. 

When  they  prepare  to  change  from  their  reptile  to  their  fly- 
ing ftate,  they  quit  the  water  for  a  dry  place,  ^s  grafs,  pieces  of 
wood,  ftone  &c.  on  thefe  they  firmly  fix  their  acute  claws  ;  and 
for  a  fliort  time  continue  immoveabJe,    The  j(kin  firlt  opens  on 
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the  head  snd  back ;  out  of  this  opening  they  pafs  their  real  head 
snd  eyes,  and  at  length  their  fix  legs ;  while  the  empty  (kin,  or 
flough  of  their  legs,  remains  firmly  fixed  in  its  place.  After 
this,  the  enclofed  creature  creeps  forward  by  degrees ;  drawing 
firft  its  wings,  then  its  body,  out  of  the  Ikin ;  and  proceeding  a 
little  farther,  reft*  for  fome  time;  During  this  time  the  wings, 
-which  were  moid  and  folded,  by  degrees  expand,  and  fmoothen 
their  piaits,  which  were  laid  againft  each  other,  like  a  clofed  fan. 
The  body  is  likewife  infenfibly  extended,  'till  the  limbs  have 
obtained  their  proper  dimenfions.  AH  thefe  furprifing  and  dif- 
ficult operations' are  accomplifhed  by  the  force,  of  the  blood 
and  circulating  humours.  The  creature  cannot  at  fiiil  ufe  its 
new  wings,  but  is  forced  to  (lay  in  the  fame  place  till  its  limbs 
are  dried  by  the  circumambient  air.  It  foon,  however,  wings 
the  air,  arid  felecls  its  provifions.  Nature  has  provided  it  with 
two  large  eyes,  which  nriake  almbft  the  whole  head,  and  which 
refemble  glittering  mother  of  pearl.  It  has  four  expanfive  filver- 
coloured  wings,  with  which,  as  with  oars,  it  can  turn  itfelf 
fwiif]y>  and  a  very  long  body,  which,  like  a  rudder,  diredls  its 
motions.  As  the  wings  are  long,  and  the  legs  fliort,  they  fel- 
doni  walk,  but  are  ever  feen  either  refting  or  flying.  They  al- 
ways chufe  dry  branches  of  trees  or  fhrubs  to  fettle  on ;  and, 
when  retrefhed  a  little,  renew  their  flight. 

They  are  tyrants  of  the  infe6l  tribe ;  and,  like  the  hawk,  only 
hovering  t6  feize  their  prey.  They  are  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
courageous  of  winged  infe6^s.  The  blue  fly,  the  bee,  the  wafp>  * 
the  hornet,  and  the  butterfly,  are  their  prey.  They  fpend  the 
whole  day  in  purfuit,  and  have  been  feen  to  devour  three  times 
their  own  fize  in  a  fingle  hour.  They  feize  their  prey  flying, 
with  their  fix  claws,  and  eafily  tear  it  to  pieces  with  their  teeth. 

The  males  feek  the  feniales  with  great  ardour;  their  part  is 
under  the  breaft;  that  of  the  female  in  the  tail.  When  he  finds 
himfeif  near  the  female,  he  feizes  the  back  of  her  head;  and 
faftening  his  claws  upon  her,  turns  his  forky  tail  fall  round 
her  neck,  and  fixes  himfeif  clofely  and  firmly.  When  he  flies, 
flie  is  obliged  to  fly  with  him ;  he  direds  the  way,  and  fhe 
feems  to  obey  his  guidance.  At  laft,  turning  up  her  tail  to  his 
breaft,  her  eggs  receive  the  neceflary  fecundaition*  An  hour  or 
two  after,  fhe  flies  to  fome  neighbouring  pool  to  depofit  her 
burthen.  They  continue  in  a  reptile  ftatc  for  a  year,  and  then 
are  changed  int©  a  beautiful  fly,  refembling  the  parent. 
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THE  FORMICA-LEO,  OR  LION-AN-f,    '  - 

9 

When  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  air,  refembles  that  already 
defcribed ;  its  glofly  wings,  its  voracious  appetites,  its  manner 
of  generation,  are  the  fame.     In  its  reptile  ftate  it  differs. 

The  Lion- Ant,  in  fts  reptile  fta«e,  is  the  fize  of  a  common 
wood-loufe,  but  fomewhat  broader;  has  a  long  head,  and  a 
roundifh  body,  narrow  towards  the  tail ;  colour,  dirty-grey, 
fpeckled  with  black  ;  the  body  compofed  of  feveral  flat  rings, 
which  flip  one  upon  another.  It  has  C?C  feet,  four  fixed  to  thd 
breafl,  and  two  to  the  neck.  The  head  is  fmall  and  flat,'  and 
has  two  little  fmooth  horns  and  feelers,  hard,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  crooked  at  the  erids  :  at  their  bafis  are  two  fnsall 
black  lively  eyes,  by  v^hich  it  can  fee  the  fmalleft  object,  as  is 
eafily  difcovered  by  its  ftarting  from  every  thing  that  approaches. 

l^his  animal  poflefles  the  moft  ravenous  appetites  in  nature. 
Its  legs  only  enable  it  to  run  backward ;  fo  that,  be  it  never  fo 
famifhed  and  rapacious  (as  it  ever  feems)  its  prey  muft  come  to 
it,  or  rather  into  its  fnares.     It  chufes  a  dry  fandy  place,  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall,  or  under  fome  (belter,  to  pfeferv^  its  labours  from 
rain.     A  heavy  clogged  earth  would  defeat  its  purpofe.     When 
it  commences  the  hole  for  its  trap,  it  bends  the  hinder  part  of 
its  body,  which  is  pointed,  and  works  backward,  making  >a  cir- 
cular furrow;  within  this  it  digs  a  fecorid,  a  third,  and  others 
always  lefs  than  the  preceding.     Then  it  begins  to  deepen  its 
hole,  finking  it  lower  and  lower  in  the  fand,   which  it  throws 
with  its  horns,  or  feelers,  toward  the  edges.     This  hole  is  al- 
ways a  circte,  and  refembles  an  inverted  funnel.     When  this 
infe6l  is  quite  young,  its  firft  pit  is  very  fmall ;  as  it  grows,  it 
makes  a  larger.     It  is  generally  two  inches  deep,  and  as  much 
in  diameter.     The  infidious^  infect  places  itfelf  in  ambufli,  hid- 
ing in  the  bottom  under  the  fand,'  fo  that  its  two  horns  encircle 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.'    The  fides  of  this  pit- fall  are  made  of  the 
moft  loofe  and  crumbling  materials  ;  fo  that  fcarce  any  infecft  can 
climb  up,  that  has  once  got  down  in  it.     If  an  ant,  a  wood- 
loqfe,  or  fmall  caterpillar  walk  too  near  the  edge  of  this  precipice, 
the  fand  gives  way  beneath  them,  and  they  fall  to  the  bottom 
to  inevitable  deftruflion :  th^  fall  of  a  fingle  grain  of  fand  gives 
notice,  and  the  murderer  never  fails  to  fally  forth  to  feize  its 
prey."  If  the  ant  or  wood-loufe  is  too  nimble,  and  runs  up  the 
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Cdes  of  the  pit-fall,  the  lion-ant.  by  means  of  its  bro$d  head 
smd  feelers,  throws  up  a  (hower  of  land,  which  falling  on  the 
^ndggling  captive  with  tremendous  weight,  once  more  crulhes  it 
<iown  to  the  bottom ;  then  no  efforts  can  releajfe  it ;  the  lion- 
^nt  feizes  it  with  its  feelers,  which  are  hollow,  and  darting  theni 
l>t>th  into  its  body,  fucks  out  all  its  juices  with  the  utmoft  rapa- 
city.    The  prey  thus  reduced  to  a  huik,  his  next  care  is  to  re- 
move the  body  from  its  cell,  lefhlts  appearance  might  warn 
others  of  danger ;  h^  takes  up  the  wafted  trunk  with  his  feelers, 
and  throws  it,  with  wonderful  ftrength,  ^t  leaft  fix  inches  from 
his  hole ;  and  fets  about  mending  the  breaches  his'fortificationd 
bad  received  in  tbe  laft  engagement.     Nothing  can  abate  its  in- 
duftry,  its  vigilance,  its  patience,  its  rapacity.     It  will  work  for  a 
week  as  its  pit-fall ;  will  continue  a  month  wiatching  for  prey  ; 
^Wfid,  if  it  comes  in  plenty,  will  quit  the  infeft  it  has  newly  killed, 
to  kill  another :  yet  is  furprifingly  patient  of  hunger,  having  been 
.  I^ept  in  a  box  with  fand  fix  months  without  feeding. 

When  it  is  to  change  its]  form,  it  quits  its  ufual  rapacious 
liabits,  but  keeps  its  induftry.  It  furrows  yp  the  fand  all  round 
irregularly ;  manifefting  thofe  workings  and  violent  agitations 
whidi  mpft  infeds  exhibit  previous  to  their  transformation. 
Thefe  animals  are  produced  in  autumn,  and  generally  live  a 
year,  perhaps  two,  before  tUey  afllime  a  winged  form.  After 
furrowing  up  the  fand,  it  hides  itfelf  under  it,  horns  and  all.  It 
there  fpins  a  thread,  which  being  glutinous  and  humid,  flicks  to 
the  little  particle^  of  fand  among  which  it  is  fpun ;  and  the  in- 
*  left  tolls  up  its  web.  fand  &c.  into  a  ball,  about  half  an  inch 
'  in  diameter,  of  which  itfelf  is  the  center,  and  its  apartment  fuf- 
ficiently  fpacious  for  its  motions,  eompofed  of  filk  only,  of  a  fine 
pearl  colour,  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful.  It  feems  exter- 
nally a  lump  of  fand ;  and  thus  efcapes  the  (earch  of  birds,  &c. 
The  infect  continues  (hut  up  fix  weeks  or  two  months ;  dn4 
gradually  parts  with  its  eyes,  its  feelers,  its  feet,  and  it^  fkin  ;  aU 
which  are  thruftintoa  comer  of  the  inner  apartment,  like  a  rag. 
It  then  appears  almoft  in  its  winged  ftate,  except  that  a  thin  flcin  en- 
wraps the  wings,  that  appears  to  be  a  liquor  dried  on  their  outfide. 
When  its  members  have  acquired  the  neceflfary  confiftence  and 
yigour,  it  breaks  through  its  enclofure.  For  this  purpofe  it  has 
two  teeth,  like  thofe  of  grafshoppers,  with  which  it  eats  a  pafllagQ 
put.  Its  body,  which  is  turned  like  a  fcre\gr,  is  but  a  quarter  of 
^n  inch ;  but,  when  unfolded,  becomes  half  an  inch  in  length  ; 
its  wings,  that  feemed  to  occupy  the  fmalleft  fpace,  in  two  minutes 
time  become  longer  than  the  body.  It  becomes  a  large  and 
))eautiful  fly  of  the  libellula  kind ;  with  a  long,  flender,  brown 
liody  J  fmall  head,  large  bright  eyes,  long  flender  legs,  and  four 
^     -     '  ' "       '  -    '    ■  '  ■  large 
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large  traofparent  reticulated  wings.  The  reft  of  its  habits  re- 
femble  that  infe:3;  whofe  form  it  bears ;  except  that,  inftead  ot 
dropping  its  eggs  in  the  water,  it  depofits  them  in  the  fand. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER,  LOCUST,  CICADA, 
CRICKET,  AND  MOLE-CRICKET. 

The  Grasshopper,  that  breeds  in  every  meadow,  and  chirps 
through  the  fummer,  is  well  known  to  us ;  its  hiftory  relates 
tjiat  of  the  reft.  Is  the  colour  of  green  leaves,  except  a  line  of 
brown  which  ftreaks  the  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly 
and  behind  the  legs.  It  may  be  divided  into — the  head,  the 
corflet,  and  the  belly.  The  head  is  oblong,  regarding  the  eartbi 
and  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  horfe.  Its  mpi^th  is 
covered  by  a  kind  of  round  buckler  jutting  over  it,  and  armed  with 
brown  teeth,  hooked  at  the  points  ^  within  the  mouth  is  a  lai]ge 
reddifh  tongue,  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw.  ^  The  feelers  or  horas 
are  very  long,  tapering  to  a  point  5  the  eyes  are  like  two  black 
fpecks,  a  little  prominent.  The  corflet  is  elevated,  narrow, 
armed  above  and  below  by  two  ferrated  fpines.  The  back  is 
armed  with  a  ftrong  buckler,  to  which  the  mufcles  of  the  legs  are 
firmly  bound ;  and  round  thefe  mufcles  are  feen  the  veflels  by 
which  the  animal  breathes,  as  white  as  fnow.  The  laft  pair  of  legs 
are  much  longer  and  ftronger  than  the  firft  two  pair,  fortified  by  thick 
mufcles,  and  formed  for  leaping.  It  has  four  wings :  the  ante- 
rior fpringing  from  the  fecond  pair  of  legs,  the  pofterior  from  the 
third  pair.  The  hinder  wings  are  much  finer  and  more  expan- 
five  than  the  foremoft,  and  are  the  principal  inftruments  oi  its 
flight.  The  belly  is  large,  composed  of  eight  rings,  terminated 
by  a  forky  tail,  covered  with  down.  When  exammed  internally, 
befide  the  gullet,  we  difcover  a  fmall  ftomach ;  behind  that  a  very 
large  one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  internally.  Lower  down  is  a 
third ;  fo  that  it  is  not  without  probability  animals  of  this  order 
are  faid  to  chew  the  cud,  as  they  fo  much  refemble  ruminant 
animals  in  their  internal  conformation. 

Shortly  after  the  grafshopper  afllimes  its  wings,  it  fills  the 
meadow  with  its  note,  which  is  a  call  of  courtftiip.  The' male 
only  is  vocal ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  wings  is  a  little  hole  in  its  body, 
covered  with  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane.  This  Linnseus 
thought  to  be  the  inftrument  it  employs  in  finging ;  others  think 
the  found  is  produced  by  rubbing  its  hinder  legs  againft  each 

other. 
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pthen  The  note  of  one  male  is  feldom  heard,  but  it  is  anfwer- 
cd  ;  and  the  two  little  animals,  after  many  mutualjnfults  of  this 
kind,  meet  and  fight  defperately.  The  female  is  generally  the 
reward  of  vifiory ;  for,  after  the  combat,  the  male  feizes  her 
with  his  teeth  behind  the  neck,  and  keeps  her  feveral  hours, 
ftrongly  united. 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn  the  female  prepares  to  depofit  her 
burthen ;  (he  is  greatly  diflended  with  eggs,  to  the  number  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty.  Nature  has  fumiftied  her  with  an  inftrument 
at  her  tail,  fomewhat  refembling  a  two-edged  fword,  which  fhe 
can  fheathe  and  unfheathe  :  with  this  fhe  pierces  the  earth  as  deep 
as  fhe  is  able,  and  in  this  hole  depofits  her  eggs,  one  after  the 
other.  She  does  not  long  furvive;  but,  as  the  winter  approaches, 
dries  up  and  dies.  Some  affert  (he  is  killed  by  the  cold  ;  others,, 
that  (he  is  eaten  by  worms.  Neither  male  nor  female  furvive  the 
winter.  The  eggs  are  oval,  white,  and  horny ;  their  fize  nearly 
equals  annifeed ;  they  are  enveloped  by  a  covering,  and  they  crack 
(m  being  prefled  by  the  fingers :  they  contain  a  whitifh,  vifQous, 
and  tranfparent  fluid ;  they  remain  beneath  the  earth,  till  fpring 
I  *»gins  to  hatch  them.  In  May,  every  egg  produces  an  infect  the 
fixe  of  a  flea;  at  firft,  whitifh ;  after  two  or  three  days  they  turn 
bl^ck ;  foon  after,  a  reddi(h  brown  :  They  appear  like  grafshop-^ 
pers  wanting  wings,  and  hop  among  the  grafs  with  great  agility. 
The  wings  are  concealed  within  four  little  bunches,  that  feem  to 
deform  the  fido?  of  the  animal,  rolled  up  moft  curioufly  in  the 
fmalleil  fpace.  Twenty  days  after  its  exclufion,  it  prepares  for 
emancipation,  ceafes  from  its  grafTy  food,  and  fceks  a  convenient 
place  beneath  fome  thorn  or  thiftle,  that  may  protecS:  it  from  a 
ihower ;  fuffering  the  fame  laborious  writhings  and  workings, 
heavings  and  palpitations,  as  other  infers.  At  length  the  (kin  cov- 
ering the  head  and  breaft  divides  above  the  neck ;  the  head  iflTues 
out  firft,  the  other  parts  follow.  Thus  difengaged,  it  appears  per- 
fbft,  but  feeble,  foft  and  tender :  it  may  be  molded  like  wax.  It 
is  now  a  greeni(h  white,  which  becomes  more  vivid  as  the  moif- 
ture  on  the  furface  is  dried  away.  Spent  and  fatigued  with  its 
labour  for  more  than  an  hour,  it  (hews  nofign  of  life;  but  the  bo- 
dy drying  ;  and  the  wings,  fold  after  fold,  opening  to  the  fun,  at  laft 
beconie  longer  than  the  hind  legs ;  the  body  aifo  is  lengthened, 
and  becomes  much  more  beautiful. 

Thefe  infeds  are  generally  vocal  in  fummer,  and  at  fun-fetting 
louder  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  feed  on  grafs. 
Unwilling  to  fly,  and  flow  in  flight,  particularly  when  the  weather 
is  moid;  or  cool,  yet  they  fometimes  fly  to  confiderable  diftances. 
If  caught  by  one  of  the  hinder  legs,  they  leave  the  leg  behind 
ftcm ;  this  does  not  gtgw  again,  but  prevents  their  flying ;  for, 

•  ■  being; 
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being  unable  to  Hft  themfelves  in  the  air,  th6y  have  ndt  foom  on 
the  ground  for  proper  expanfion  of  their  wings.  If  handled 
roughly,  they  bite  fiercely ;  and  when  they  fly,  make  a  noife  ^ith 
their  wings,  They  generally  keep  in  the  plain,  where  the  gra& 
is  luxuriant,  and  the  ground  rich  and  fertile :  there  they  depoGt 
their  eggs,  particularly  in  crocks  formed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  larger  kinds  only  differ  in  iize,  in  rapidity  of  flight,  and 
their  powers  of  injury,  by  fwarming  on  the  produdlions  of  the 
earth.  When  a  fwarm  of  Locusts,  two  or  three  miles  long, 
and  feveral  yards  deep,  fettles  on  a  field,  the  confequences  are 
terrible.  Though  they  feldom  vifit  Europe  in  fuch. dangerous 
fwarms  as  formerly,  yet  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  countries  thejf 
are  flill  formidable. 

The  Great  Brown  Locust  was  feen  in  feveral  parts  (^ 
England  in  1748,  and  many  dreadful  confequences  were  appre- 
hended from  it.  This  infedl  is  three  inches  long,  and  has  two 
feelers  an  inch  in  length-  The  head  and  horns  are  browniflii 
about  the  mouth  blue,  as  alfo  the  infide  of  the  larger  legs;  tbe 
fliield  on  the  back  greenifh ;  the  upper  fide  of  the  body  brown, 
fpottcd  with  black,  the  under  fide  purple;  the  upper  wingy 
brown,  with  fmall  duflcy  fpots,  a  larger  at  the  tips  ;  the  under ' 
wings  tranfparent,  light  brown,  tindured  with  green,  a  dark 
cloud  of  fpots  near  the  tips.  This  infedl  has  threatened  us  okea 
with  its  vifitations ;  and  is  truly  terrible,  where  it  is  bred.  No 
animal  in  the  creation  multiplies  fo  fafl,  if  the  fun  be  warm,  and 
ttte  foil  in  which  their  eggs  are  depofited  be  dry. 

When  locufts  take  the  field,  they  appear,  at  a  diftance,  like  a 
black  cloud,  which,  approaching,  gathers  on  the  horizon,  and 
almoft  hides  the  light  of  day.  Often  the  hulbandman  fees  this 
imminent  calamity  pafs  away,  and  the  fwarm  proceed  to  feme 
Jefs  fortunate  country  :  but  wretched  is  that  diftri6t  on  which 
they  fettle;  they  ravage  the  meadow  and  the  arable  ground; 
ftrip  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  the  garden  of  its  beauty :  a  few 
minutes  deftroy  the  expedlations  of  a  year,  and  produce  famine. 
In  the  tropical  climates  they  are  lefs  dreadful  than  in  tie  fouth  of 
Europe ;  for  there  the  power  of  vegetation  is  fo  great,  that  a  fmall 
interval  repairs  the  calamity :  but  for  this  our  verdure  muft  wail 
the  enfuing  fpring>  befides,  in  their  long  flights  to  Europe,  they 
arc  famifhcd,  and  therefore  more  voracious  where  they  fettle. 
But  what  they  devour  is  not  equal  in  damage  to  what  they  deftroy. 
Their  bite  is  thought  to  contaminate  the  pl^nt,  and  prevent  its 
vegetation  :  To  ufe  the  expreflion  of  the  hufbandman,  they  burn 
whatever  they  touch,  and  leave  the  marks  of  rheir  devalhtion 
for  two  or  three  years  enfuing.  But,  if  noxious  while  living} 
they  are  worfe  when  dead  j  wherever  they  faJJ,  tbcy  iokA^^ 
air^  and  the  fm^  11  is  infuppprtable* 
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In  the  year  1690,  a  cloud  of  locufts  entered  RuflU  in  three 
places,  and  fpread  themfelves  ovfer  Poland  and  Lithuania,  in  fuch 
aftonifliing  multitudes,  as  darkened  the  air,  and  covered  the 
earth.  In  fome  places  they  lay  de^d,  heaped  four  feet  deep  ;  in 
others  they  covered  the  furface  like  a  black  cloth ;  the  trees  bent 
beneath  their  weight;  and  *the  damage  of  the  country  exceeded 
€omputation.  In  1724,  Do6^or  Shaw  was  a'witnefs  in  Barbary 
of  their  devaftations.  They  firft  appeared  at  the  end  of  March, 
•when  the  wind  had  been  foutherly  fome  time.  In  April^ 
their  numbers  were  fo  vaftly  increafed,  that  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  they  formed  large  fwarms,  like  clouds,  and  darkened  iho 
fun.  In  May  they  difappeared,  retiring  into  the  plains  to  de- 
polit  their  eggs.  In  June  the  young  made  their  appearance^ 
forming  many  compaiSl  bodies  of  feveral  hundred  yards  fquare  j 
which  afterwards  marching  forward,  climbed  trees,  walls,  and 
houfes,  eating  every  thing  green  in  their  way.  The  inhabitants,  ta 
flop  their  progrefs,  laid  trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens^ 
filling  them  with  water.  Sftme  placed  large  quantities  of  heathy 
ftubble,  and  combuftible  matter,  and  fet  them  on  fire  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  locufts  :  but  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up^ 
and  the  fires  extinguifhed  by  the  vaft  number  of  fwarms  that 
fucceeded  each  other.  A  day  or  two  after  one  of  thefe  was  ill 
'  motion,  others  juft  hatched  came  gleaning  after  them,  gnawing 
•off  the  young  branches,  and  the  very  bark  of  the  trees.  Havmg 
lived  near  a  month  in  this  manner,  they  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  and  thr^w  off  their  worm-like  ftate,  by  cafting  their 
fkins.  To  prepare  for  this  change,  they  fixed  their  hinder  feet 
to  fome  bufh  or  twig,  or  corner  of  a  ftone ;  when,  by  an  undu-^ 
lating  motion,  their  heads  would  firft  appear,  and  foon  after 
their  bodies^  The  whole  transformation  was  performed  irt 
feven  or  eight  minutes;  after  which,  they  were  a  little  whild 
languifhing ;  but  when  the  fun  and  air  had  hardened  their  wings^ 
and  dried  up  their  moifture,  they  returned  to  their  former  greed- 
ineTs,  with  additional  ftrength  and  agility.  After  laying  their 
eggs,  they  diredled  their  courfe  northward,  and  probably  periftied 
in  the  fea.  It  is  faid  that  the  holes  thefe  animals  make,  to  db- 
pofit  their  eggs,  are  fouf  feet  deep  in  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are 
about  fourfcofe  in  number,  of  the  fize  of  caraway  comfits^  and 
bundled  up  together  in  cluftcrs. 

It  feems  probable  that,  in  very  dry  feafons  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  they  are  propagated  in  fiich  numbers,  that  the  vegeta- 
bles are  not  fufiicient  to  fuftain  them ;  but,  being  obliged  ta 
feek  other  countries,  they  traverfe  fandy  deferts,  where  finding 
nothing  to  allure  them  from  their  height,  they  proceed  forward, 
and  thus  come  into  Europe,  where  they  alight  on  the  firft  greeni 
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Locufts  are  eaten  in  many  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft,  and  arc 
caught  in  fmall  nets  ;  they  parch  them  over  the  fire  in  an 
earthen  pan ;  and  when  their  wings  and  legs  are  fallen  o^ 
they  turn  reddifh  hke  boiled  flirlmps.  l^he  natives  of  Barbary 
eat  them  fried  with  fait  •,  they  are  faid  to  tafte  like  crayfifli. 

There  is  a  locuft  in  Tonquin  about  the  bignefs  of  the  top  of 
*a  finger,  and  as  long  as  the  firft  joint.  It  breeds  in  the  earth,  in 
low  grounds.  In  January  or  February  they  iflue  from  the'eartfi 
in  vaft  fwarms ;  at  firft  they  can  hardly  fly,  fo  that  they  often 
fall  into  the  rivers  in  great  numbers ;  and  the  natives,  in  thefe 
months,  watch  the  rivers,  to  take  up  multitudes  in  fmall  nets. 
l*hey  either  eat  them  frefh,  broiled  on  the^coals,  or  pickle  them 
for  keeping.  They  are  confidered  as  a  great  delicacy  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  well  by  the  rich  as  the  poor.  They  arc 
regularly  brought  to  market. 

The  Great  West-Indian  Locust,  individually  confi- 
dered, is  the  moft  formidable  ;  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe* 
quill ;  the  body  divided  into  nine  or  ten  joints,  in  all  fix  or 
feven  inches  long.  It  has  two  fmall  eyes,  (landing  out  of  the 
head  like  thofe  of  crabs,  and  two  feelers  like  long  hair;  the 
whole  body  is  ftudded  with  fmail  excrefcences,  not  much  bi^ 
than  the  points  of  pins ;  the  (hape  is  roundifti,  and  the  body  di- 
minifhes  in  circumference  to  the  tail,  which  is  forked  into  two 
horns;  between  thefe  is  a  fort  of  (heath,  containing  a  fmall  dan- 
gerous fting.  If  any  perfon  happen  to  touch  this  infe<9-,  he  is 
fure  to  be  (hmg,  and  is  immediately  taken  with  a  (liivering  and 
trembling,  which  is  foon  checked  by  rubbing  the  place  with  a 
little  palm-oil. 

Though  there  be  a  fpecies  of  Cricket  that  lives  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  yet  we  are  bell:  acquainted  with  the  Houfe-Cricket, 
whofe  voice  is  fo  well  known  behind  a  country  fire  in  a'  win- 
ter's evening.  The  cricket  very  much  refembles  the  grafshopper 
in  (hape,  manner  of  ruminating,  voice,  leaping,  and  method  of 
propagation.  It  differs  in  colour,  which  is  uniformly  a  ruftjr 
brown;  its  food  is  various,  and  its  place  of  refidence  moftufu- 
ally  the  warmeft  chinks  of  a  country  hearth.  Where  they  once 
make  their  abode,  they  are  fure  to  breed.  They  are  of  a  moft 
chilly  nature,  feldom  leaving  the  fire-fide  ;  and  if  undifhirbed, 
are  feen  to  hop  from  their  retreats  to  chirrup  at  the  blaze.  The 
wood-cricket  is  extremely  timorous;  but  the  chimney-cricket, 
being  ufed  to  noifes,  difregards  them,  and  people  near  it.  Whe- 
ther the  voice  of  this  animal  is  formed  by  a  fine  membrane  at 
the  bafe  of  the  wings,  is  not  afcertained  ;  nor  dd  we  know  the 
ufe  of  this  voice,  fince  anatomical  infpeilion  has  not  been  able  to 
dilcover  the  fmalleft  organs  of  hearing,  doubtlefs  they  can  dif- 
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tinguifh  founds,  though  probably  not  h'ke  the  moreperfecfl  ranks 

:  of  nature  ;  their  call  is  often  regularly  anfwered  :  the  ma!e«  only 

.  are  vocal.    As  the  Cricket  lives  chieHy  in.  the  dark,  its  eyes  feem 

^formed  for  obfcurity ;  to  furprife  it,  requires  only  to  light  a  caur 

IT  die  unexpectedly,  by -which  being  dazzled,  it  cannot  find  the 

_•  way  back  to  its  retreat.     It  is  very  voracious ;  eats  bread,  flour, 

■meat;  is  fond  of  fugar;  never  drinics.     Kxcept  in  the  very 

7  coldefl  weather,  never  ceafes  chirping. 

The  Mole-Cricket  is  moft  extraordinary ;  is  a  large  in- 
ry  feft,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
■  inch  in  breadth.     At  the  extremity  of  the  tail  are  two  hairy  ex- 
crefcences,  refembling  fomewhat  the  tail  of  a  moufe.     The  body 
has  eight  fcaly  joints,  or  feparate  fojds,  brown  above,   deeper 
tinged  below  ;  wings  long,  narrow,  terminate  in  a  point;  each 
has  a  blackifli  line  running  down  it;  when  extended,  they  feem 
much  broader  than  could  be  fuppofed      The  (hield  of  the  breaft 
is  firmy  blackiih,  and  hairy ;  the  fore-feet,  which  are  this  ani- 
irial's  principal  inftruments  of  burrowing,  are  ftrong,  webbed, 
and  hairy ;   it  generally  runs  backward ;   lives   under  ground, 
v^here  it  burrows  fafter  than  a  mole.     Is  thought  to  be  amphi* 
bious.   .  Is  detefted  by  gardeners ;  for  in  a  (ingle  night  it  will  run 
along  a  furrow  newly  Town,  and  rob  it  of  all  its  contents.     Its 
legs  are.  fo  formed  that  it  can  penetrate  the  earth  in  every  direc- 
tion; before,  behind,  and  above.     At  night  it  ventures  from 
its  iinder-ground  habitation,  and  -has  its  chirping  call.     The 
female  makes  a  cell  of  clammy  earth,  large  enough  to  'hold  two 
hazle  nvjts,  and  in  this  (he  lays  her  eggs.     The  whole  nefl: 
equals  a  hen's  egg,  is  clofed  up,  and  well  defended  from  the  air 
|ind  enemies.    The  eggs  are  generally  a  hundred  and  fifty,  white, 
the  fize  of  a  carraway. .  The  black  beetle,  being  an  under-ground 
inhabitant,  would  devour  or  deftroy  the  eggs ;  to  prevent  this, 
the  female  mole-cricket  ftands  as  a  centinel  near  the*  neft ;  and 
when  the^black  invader  plunges  in  to  feize  its  prey,  (he  feizes 
him  behind,  and  inftantly  bites  him  in  two.     Wherever  the 
neft  is,  th^re  feems  to  be  a  fortificationj  avenues,  and  entrench- 
inents  drawn  round  it;  numberlefs  winding  ways  lead  to  it,  and 
a  ditch  is  drawn  about  it,  which  few  of  its  infeJt  eneitiies  are 
able  to  pafs ;  alfo,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  carry  their 
jieft  away,  and  fink  it  deeper  in  the  ground,  that  the  frolt  may 
not  retard  tHe^young  brood.     As  the  weather  grows  milder,  they 
raife  their  magazine  near  the  furface,  to  receive  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  fun,  without  expofing  it.    Should  the  froft  r^eturrj, 
tjiey  fink:  it  again,  . 
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THE  EARWIG,   the  FROTH  INSECT,  anp  SOME 

OTHERS. 

Of  this  clafs  of  infefts,  the  Earwiq  undergoes  the  fmalleft 
phange.  It  ife  fo  common  it  fcarce  needs  defcription  :  its  fwift- 
pefs  in  the  reptile  ftate  is  not  lefs  remarkable  than  its  indefati- 
gable Velocity  when  on  the  wing.  That  it  is  very  prolific  ap^ 
pears  from  its  numbers.  It  is  harmlefs ;  has  fix  feet,  and  two 
feelers :  the  tail  is  forked,  and  with  this  it  often  attempts  to 
defend  itfelf ;  but  its  attempts  do  not  defend  it.  The  defor- 
mity of  its  flender  figure  has  fubjefted  it  to  an  imputation  which 
has  more  than  once  proved  its  deftruSion.  Thefe  reproaches 
are  groundlefs.  It  lives  among  flowers,  and  deftroys  the^n. 
When  fruit  has  been  wounded  by  flies,  the  earwig  generally 
comes  in  for  a  fecond  feaft,  and  fucks  the  juices  which  they  had 
broached. 

The  earwig  is  hatched  from  an  egg.  Various  kinds  chtife 
diflferent  places  to  breed  in ;  in  general,  under  the  bark  of 
plants,  or  in  the  clefts  of  trees  beginning  to  decay.  They 
proceed  from  the  egg  in  that  reptile  ftate  in  which  they  arc 
inoft  commonly  feen  :  as  they  grow  larger,  the  wings  under  the 
ikin  begin  to  burgeon :  It  is  amazing  how  very  little  room  four 
large  wings  take  up  before  they  are  protruded  :  their  flieath 
folds  and  covers  them  fo  neatly,  that  the  animal  feems  without 
wings  ;  and,  when  burft  from  confinement,  they  can  be  clofely 
folded  into  a  very  narrow  compafs.  When  the  earwig  has  be- 
come winged,  it  flies  in  purfuit  of  the  female,  which  is  its 
whole  bufinefs.  It  lives,Mn  its  winged  ftate,  but  a  few  days; 
^d  having  provided  pofterity,  dries  up  .and  dies. 

To  this  order  of  infecSs  we  may  refer  the  Cuckow-Spit  or 
Froth-Worm,  that  is  often  found  hid  in  a  frothy  matter  on 
the  furface  of  plants.  It  has  an  oblong,  obtufe  body  ;  a  large 
Jiead,  with  fmall  eyes ;  four  wings,  the  external  dufky  brown, 
jnarked  with  two  white  fpots  ;  the  head  black.  The  fpume 
in  which  it  wallows  is  its  own  formation,  and  refembles  frothy 
fpittle,  It  proceeds  from  the  vent  and  other  parts  of  the 
animal ;  if  wiped  away,  a  new  quantity  will  quickly  fucceed. 
Within  this  fpume  it  acquires  four  tubercles  on  its  back, 
wherein  are  the  wings ;  thefe  burfting,  it  becomes  winged, 
flies  to  meet  its  mate;  and  prolong  its  l^ind. 
^ '  The 
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The  Water  Tipula  has  an  oblong  flenderbody,  four  feet 
fixed  on  the  breaft,  four  feelers  near  the  mouth;  four  weak 
wings,  apparently  not  proper  for  flying,  but  leaping  only.  It 
runs  with  wonderful  lightnefs  on  thfe  furface  of  the  water,  fo  as 
fcarcely  to  put  it  in  motion.  It  is  fometimes  feen  in  rivers, 
and  on  their  banks,  efpecially  under  fhady  trees ;  and  generally 
in  fwarms. 

The  Common  Water-Fly  alfo  breeds  in  this  fame  man- 
ner. This  is  by  fome  called  the  Notonefta,  becaufe  it  does 
not  fwim  on  its  belly,  but  on  its  back  ;  nor  can  we  help  admir- 
ing that  fitnefs  in  this  infeft  for  its  fituation,  as  it  feeds  on  the 
under  fide  of  plants  which  grow  on  the  furface  of  the  water ; 
therefore,  being  formed  mouth  upwards,  it  feeds  with  greater 
convenience. 

The  Water-Scorpion  is  near  an  inch  in  length,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  Its  body  nearly  oval,  very  flat 
'  and  thin  ;  its  tail  long  and  pointed.  The  head  fmajl ;  the 
feelers  appear  like  legs,  refembling  the  claws  of  a  fcorpion, 
tut  without  points.  This  infeft  is  generally  found  in  ponds, 
and  is  very  tyrannical  and  rapacious.  It  deftroys  twenty  times 
as  many  as  its  hunger  requires.  I  have  feen  one  of  thefe,  put 
into  a  bafon  of  water,  in  which  were  thirty  or  forty  worms  of 
the  libellula  kind,  each  as  large  as  itfelf,  deftroy  them  all  in 
few  minutes,  getting  on  their  backs,  and  piercing  with  its 
trunk  through  their  body,  Thefe  animals  however,  though  fo 
formidable  to  others,  are  neverthelefs  themfelves  greatly  over-run 
•with  a  little  kind  of  loufe,  about  the  fize  of  a  nit,  which  very 
probably  repays  the  injury  which  the  water-fcorpion  inflifts 
upon  others. 

Water  fcorpions  live  in  the  water  by  day  ;  out  of  which  they 
rife  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  flying  from  place  to  place, 
betake  themfelves,,  in  quell  of  food,  to  other  waters.  The 
infeft,  before  its  wings  are  grown,  remains  in  the  place  where 
it  was  produced ;  but,  when  perfeft,  fallies  forth  in  fearch  of 
la  companion,  to  continue  its  pofterity. 


THE    EPHEMERA. 

That  there  fhouldbe  a  tribe  of  flies  whofe  duration  extends 
to  one  day  only,  feems  furprifiqg ;  but  the  furprife  increafes, 

iwfaen  we  are  told  that  fome  of  this  kiad  feem  limited  to  an 

hour. 
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hour.     The  reptile  from  which  they  are  bred  is  not  fhort-lived ; 
but  fome  live  two  years,  ^nd  many  three. 

Ephemeras,  of  which  are  various  kinds,  are  produced  from 
eggs,  in  the  form  of  worms  ;  they  change  to  aurelias,  a  kind  of 
middle  ftate  between  a  worm  and  a  fly ;  but  make  their  laft 
mutuation  into  a  beautiful  fly,  of  longer  or  fliorter  duration, 
according  to  its  kind. 

The   Ephemera  fly  is  a  beautiful  winged   infefl:,  of  ftrong 
fimilitude  to  the  butterfly,  in  fliape,  wings,  and  fize  ;   but  its    | 
wings  are  not  covered  with  painted  feathers,  being  very  tranf-    I 

Earent  and  thin ;  has  four  wings  ;  the  uppermbft  much  the 
irgeft :  at  refl:,  generally  lays  its  wings  one  over  the  other,  on 
the  back.  The  body  is  long  ;  has  fix  rings,  larger  at  the  ori- 
gin than  the  extremity  ;  from  this  proceeds  a  tail  longer  than  all 
the  riefl:  of  the  fly,  confifting  fomctimes  of  three  threads  of  equal 
length,  fometimes  of  two  long  and  one  (hort.  To  acquire  this 
beautiful  form,  the  infe£l  has  undergone  feveral  tranfmutations: 
but  the  hour  of  its  perfeftion  is  the  hour  of  its  death.  The  rep- 
tile of  this  fly  inhabits  the  water,  and  refembles  fifhes  in  many 
particulars :  having  gills  by  which  it  breathes  at  the  bottom, 
anJ  the  tapering  form  of  aquatic  animals.  Thefe  infefts  have 
fix  fcaly  legs,  fixed  on  their  corfelet.  Their  head  is  triangular : 
the  eyes  placed  forward,  diftinguiftied  by  their  largenefs  and 
colour.  The  mouth  has  teeth  ;  the  body  confifts  of  fix  rings ; 
that  next  the  corfelet  largeft,  leflening  to  the  end  ;  the  laft  ring 
is  the  (horteft,  from  which  the  three  threads  proceed,  which  arc 
a^  long  as  the  whole  body.  Thus  the  reptile  refembles  the  fly  ; 
and  only  requires  wings  to  be  near  perfeftion. 

The  aurelias  of  different  kinds  are  of  different  colours  ;  yel- 
low, brown,  or  cream-coloured.  Some  bore  themfelves  cells 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  from  which  they  never  ftir  out,  but 
feed  on  the  mud  compofing  their  habitation  ;  others  range  in 
the  water,  or  quit  that  element  to  feed  on  plants  by  the-  river 
fide,  and  return  to  it  for  fafety  and  protedlion. 

The  reptile  though  it  lives  long,  offers  little  to  excite  curi- 
ofity ;  hid  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  it  feeds  almoft  wholly 
within  its  narrow  habitation.  Into  its  fly  ftate  it  crowds  its 
mort  various  tranfadions.  The  fign  ^vhe^eby  to  know  that 
thefe  reptiles  will  change  into  f^ies  fhortly,  is  a  protuberance 
on  the  back,  indicating  the  vvings  whichare  in  fome  degree  vifible 
through  their  external  fheath.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
or  the  Seine  near  Paris,  about  three  days  in  the  midft  of  (bm- 
jner,  their  numbers  and  afliduity  are  aftonifhing  :  the  whole  air 
feems  alive  with  the  newborn-race,  and  the  earth  is  covered 
with  their  remains.    The  aurelias  benesfth  the  water  wait  only 

for 


for  evening  td  begin  their  transformation.  The  nioft  early 
fhake  off  their  old  garments  about  eight  o'clock;  the  later 
before  nine.  They  are  fgarce  lifted  above  the  v^ater,  ere  their 
old  (heathing  fkin  burfts ;  and  through  it  a  fly  ifliies,  whofe 
wings,  the  fame  inftant,  are  unfolded,  and  lift  it  into  the  air. 
Millions  thus  rife  to  the  furface  ;  and  fill  every  quarter  with 
their  flutterings.  But  the  whole  foon  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
cover  the  earth  like  a  deep  fnow ;  every  objeft  they  touch 
becomes  fatal ; .  and  they  inftantly  die,  if  they  hit  againft  each 
other  * 

The  males  feem  only  born  to  die  :  they  follow  not  the  oppo- 
fite  fex  ;  but  after  fluttering  an  hour  or  two,  they  drop:  But 
the  females  are  fcarce  rifen  from  the  water,  and  have  dried 
their  wings,  ere  they  haften  to  drop  their  eggs  back  again.  If 
they  happen  to  flutter  on  land,  they  depofite  their  burthen  where 
they  drop.  We  know  not  how  thefe  eggs  are  fecundated. 
The  females  are  in  fuch  hafte  to  depofite  their  eggs, 'that  multi- 
tudes fail  to  the  ground ;  but  the  greateft  part  are  laid  in  the 
water.  As  they  flutter  on  the  fur^ce,  two  clulters  are  feen 
ifliiing  from  the  extremity  of  their  body,,  each  containing  about 
three,  hundred  and  fifty  eggs.    ^ 

It  would  feem  there  was  a  neceflity  for  fuch  fertility,  as  in 
its  reptile  ftate  it  is  the  favorite  food  of  every  kind  of  freil^- 
watervfifli.  In  vain  thefe  little  animals  form  galleries  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  ;  many  kinds  of  filh  break  in  on  their  re- 
treats, and  thin  their  numbers.  Thefe  infefts  are  the  moft 
grateful  bait  for  fi(h.  The  ufual  life  of  thefe  flies  is  two  or 
three  hours ;  yet  fome  live  feveral  days ,  and  one  kind,  after 
quitting  the  water,  has  to  quit  another  cafe  or  flcin.  Thefe  are 
often  feen  in  fields  and  woods,  but  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of 
water* :  are  often  found  {ticking  op  walls  and  trees,  the  head 
downwards,  without  change  of  place,  or  fenfible  motion  ;  wait- 
ing for  the  moment  when  they  fliall  be  divefted  of  their  laft  gar- 
ment, which  fometimes  does  not  happen  fot  two  or  three  days. 
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CATERPILLARS. 

\ 

I 

Caterpillars   alone,   with  their  butterflies  and  moths, 
*  make  a  third  part  of  infe£ts.     In  their  butterfly  jftate,  they.ar^ 
prodigioufly  beautiful  and  fplendid.     The  fly  ttiay  therefore 
v^Cll  excite  our  curioflty  to  examine  the  reptile* 

Gatterpillars 
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Caterpillars  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  worms  or  maggots  by 
/their  feet ;  they  are  the  earlieft  Teen  in  fpring  on  almofl  every 
vegetable  and  tree,  eating  its '  leavei.  They  have  feet  before' 
and  behind,  and  move  forward  by  arch-like  fteps  made  by  their 
fore  and  hinder  parts :  they  climb  vegatables,  and  ftretch  them- 
felves  out  from  their  boughs  and  ftalks,  to  reach  food  at  2 
diftance  j  have  from  eight  to  fixteen  feet.  A  butterfly  or  a  moth 
is  diftinguiflied  by  its  wings  covered  with  a  painted  duft,  of 
various  beauty.' 

Their  tranfmutations  are  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  infefe 
yet  mentioned ;  they  are  placed  in  the  third  order  of  changes  by 
Swammerdam.  When  excluded  from  the  egg,  they  appear  as 
a  fmall  caterpillar,  which  feeds  and  grows  larger  every  day, 
often  changing  its  Ikin,  but  preferving  its  form.  At  a  certain 
magnitude,  it  difcontinues  eating,  making  itfelf  a  covering  or 
huS,  in  which  it  remains  wrapped  up,  feeraingly  without  life 
or  motion ;  after  fome  time  thus  fpent,  it  burils  confinement, 
and  comes  forth  a  beautiful  butterfly. 

Experience  proves  that  Caterpillars  are  hatched  from  the  eg? 
of  butterflies ;  and  the  fly  is  very  careful  in  depofiting  its  egg^ 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  hatched  with  greateft  fafety  and  ftfc-« 
cefs.  During  winter,  they  are  in  an  egg  ftate;  and  brave  the 
rigours  and  humidity  of  climate  :  often  expofed  to  its  changes* 
flill  they  preferve  the  latent  principle  of  life  which  is  to  be  exerted 
at  the  approach  of  fpring. 

But  all  caterpillars  rife  not  from  eggs  in  fpring ;  for  many 
have  fubfifted  in  their  aurelia  ftate  during  the  rigours  of  winter; 
fome  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  fliell,  which  they  fpun  for  themfelves 
at  the  end  of  autumn  5  fome  concealed  under  the  bark  of  trees; 
others  in  the  chinks  of  old  walls;  and  many  buried  under 
ground.  From  thefe  ifliie  a  variety  of  butterflies,  and  adorn 
the  early  part  of  the  year  with  flutterings.  Some  caterpillars 
continue  in  their  reptile  ftate  through  the  fevere  feafon,  in  fe- 
cure  retreats,  where  they  remain  motionlefs  and  infenfible,  as  if 
a£lually  dead;  thefe  are  found  great  numbers  together,  inclofed 
in  one  common  web,  to  protect  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
air.  Some  live  all  the  winter :  thefe  are  found  lifelefs  and  mo- 
tionlefs in  the  hollows  of  trees,  or  the  clefts  of  timber ;  but, 
being  warmed  by  a  fire,  they  recover  life  and  aftivity,  and  feem 
to  anticipate  the  defires  of  fpring.  Many  are  hatched  from  their 
egg  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  climb  to  its  leaves  for  fubfiftance: 
the  eggs  of  others  have  been  glued  by  the  parent  butterfly  to  the 
leaves ;  and  they  are  no  fooner  excluded  from  the  ihell,  but 
they  find  themfelves  in  the  midft  of  plenty^ 
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The  caterpillar  rectot  from  the  egg  Is  fmaU  and  feeble,  and 
leems  to  make  no  .great  confumption  -,  but  increafing  in  mag- 
tittude  it  improves  in  appetite ;  and  when  adult  b  jravenous. 
A  finglc  caterpillar  vvill  eat  double  its  own  weight  of  leaves  in 
a  day. 

The  body  of  a  caterpillar  is  ccfmpofed  of  rings,  pretty  nearly 
circular  or  oval ;  generaljy .  twelve ;  membranaceous.  The 
head  is  connefted  to  the  firft  ring  by  the  neck,  which  is  gene- 
rally fo  (hort  it  is  fcarce  vifible:  the  head  is  covered  by  a  fl^ell; 
the  jaws  are  placed  rather  vertically,  each  armed  with  a  large 
tliick  tooth,  with  which  fome  can  defend  themfelves.  T^^^gh 
the  mouth  be  fliut,  the  teeth  are  uncovered,  and  feldom  unem- 
wi^loyed.  Many,  while  young,  eat  only  the  fucculent  part  of 
the  leaf,  and  leave  the  fibres  j  others  eat  the  whole.  Some  eat 
all  day  Jong,  others  have  their  hours  ot  repaft,  and  fome  chufe 
the  night.  To  attack  a  leaf,  it  places  the  edge  of  the  leaf 
tetween  its  feet,  which  keep  it  fteady,  while  the  teeth'  are  cut- 
'ting  it :  thefe  a6l  fomewhat  like  a  gardener's  (heers  j  and  every 
morfel  is  fwallowed  as  foon  as  cut.  Some  feed  on  very  nar- 
row leaves,  not  broader  than  their  mouths ;  thefe  they  devour 
from  the  point. 

Of  their  feet  the  fix  foremoft  have  a  (hining  griftly  coverings 
and  are  called  flielly  legs.  The  hindermoft,  whatever  be  their 
inumber,  are  foft  and  flexible,  and  are  called  membranaceous. 
Their  external  figure  is  either  fmooth  or  hairy :  the  firft  kind 
is  foft  to  the  touch,  or  hard  like  fiiagreen ;  the  latter  hairy, 
and  as  it  were  thorny ;  and  generally^  if  handled,  ftings  like 
inettles. 

Caterpillars,  in  general,  have  fix  fmall  black  fpots  on  the 
fore  ring,  a  little  to  the  fiae  of  the  head :  three  larger  than 
the  others,  convex  and  tranfparent :  thefe  Reaumur  takes  to 
^eyes. 

Thtjtigmata^  of  holes  on  its  fides,  through  which  it  is  fup- 
{K>red  to  breathe,  are  eafily  difcoverable :  nine  on  a  fide,  rather 
nearer  the  belly  than  the  back ;  a  hole  for  every  ring  of  the 
body,  except  the  fecond,  the  third,  and  the  lall.  Thefe  oval 
openings  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  mouths,-  through ^whicfa 
the  infedl  breathes  into  its  lungs,  which  are  confequently 
eighteen.  They  appear  at  firft  view  to  be  Jiollow  cartilaginous 
tubes,  mother-of-pearl  colour.  They  often  unite  with  each 
•other ;  fome  open  into  the  inteftines,  and  fome  go  to  different 
^arts  of  the  furface  of  the  body.  That  thefe  convey  air,  ap- 
pears from  the  experiment  ot  Malpighi ;  who  by  flopping  up 
I  -the  mouths  of  thefe  ftigmata  with  oil,  quickly  fufFocated  the 
iinimaL  Oil  on  ether  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  the  ftigmata 
r  ^  F  free 
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free,  feefned  innocent ;  the  infed  continued  to  move  and  eat 
as  ufual ;  he  rubbed  it  on  the  ftigtnata  of  one  fide,  and  it  under^ 
went  a  partial  cpnvulfion,  but  recovered  foon  after-  Caterpil- 
lars will  live  in  an  exhaufted  recriver  feveral  days. 

The  inteftines  run  ftraight  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 
They  refemble  a  number  of  fmall  bags  opening  into  each  other; 
ftrengthened  on  both  fides  by  a  flefhy  cord,  by  which  they  are 
united.  Caterpillars  often  caft  the  internal  coat  of  their  intef- 
tines with  their  food,  in  their  frequent  changes.  But  the  intef- 
tines take  up  a  fmall  part  of  the  body,  compared  to  the  fatty 
ftrbftance  in  which  they  are  involved.  This  fubftance  clianges 
its  colour  when  the  infe<5l's  metamorphofis  approaches,  aod 
from  white  ufually  becomes  yellow.  All  caterpillars  fpin  at 
fome  time  of  their  lives,  like  the  filk-worm. 

Many  caterpillars  change  their  fkins  five  or  fix  times  in  a 
feafon ;  and  this  caft-ofF  covering  feems  fo  complete,  that  it 
might  be  miftaken  for  the  real  infeft.  Among  hairy  caterpil- 
lars, the  caft  fkin  is  covered  with  hair;  the  feet,  as  well  griffly 
as  membranous,  remaining;  even  the  parts  which  nothing 
but  a  microfcope  can  difcover,  are  vifible  in  it ;  all  the  parts  ci 
the  head ;  not  only  the  Ikull,  but  the  teeth.  As  the  time  ap^ 
proaches  for  the  caterpillar  to  cafl;  its  fkin,^  its  colours  become 
more  feeble,  and  the  fkin  feems  to  wither  and  dry  like  a  leaf  na 
longer  fupplied  with  moifture.  A  day  or  two  before  the  critical 
hour,  the  infeft  ceafes  to  eat,  lofes  its  ufual  a6livity,  and  feem$ 
immoveable;  it  feeks  fecurity;  and,  no  longer  timorous, 
feems  regardlefs  of  the  touch.  It  often  bends  itfelf,  elevates 
its  back,  ftretches  itfelf  to  its  utmofl:  extent :  lifts  up  its  head, 
and  lets  it  fall,  waves  it  three  or  four  times  from  fide  to  fide, 
and  then  remains  quiet.  At  length,  fome  of  the  rings  of  it» 
body,  particularly  the  firft  and  fecond,  fweil  confiderably,  the 
old  fkin  diftends  and  burfts ;  till,  by  repeated  fwellings  aud  con* 
tractions  in  every  ring,  the  animal  difengages  itfelf,  and  creeps 
from  Its  inconvenient  covering,  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute ;  and 
feems  to  enjoy  new  vigour,  as  well  as  colouring  and  beauty. 
The  hairy  preierve  their  hair ;  for  every  hair  appears  to  have 
been  drawn.  A  new  crop  of  hair  grows  between  the  old  fkin 
and  the  new,  and  probably  helps  to  throw  off  the  external  cov- 
ering. 

The  caterpillar  begins  at  laft  to  prepare  for  its  change  into  a 
chryfalis.  Probably  alJ  parts  of  the  butterfly  lie  hid  in  the  infed, 
in  its  reptile  ftate;  and,  when  perfected,  its  firfl  great  and  prin- 
cipal change  is  into  an  aurelia,  or  chryfalis.  Preparatory  to 
this,  it  attaches  itfelf  to  the  ftalk  or  ftem  of  the  plant,  often 
voids  even  the  internal  membrane  which  lined  its  inteftines. 

Thofc 
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Thofe  which  fpin  a  web,  begin  that  operation ;  thofc  which 
:!  liave  already  fpun,  await  the  change  in  patiaice.  When  it  has 
~:  done  fpihning,  it  ftrikes  in  the  claws  of  the  two  feet  under, the 
-•  tail,  an4  afterwards  forces  in  the  tail  itfelf.  If  tiken  from  the 
web  it  appears  in  great  languor ;  and,  incapable  of  walking, 
thus  it  remaii%s  one  or  two  days,  preparing  to  change ;  this 
t)ody  bent  into  a  bow,  which  is  occafionally  ftraightened.  As 
the  change  approaches,  the  body  becomes  more  and  more 
bent;  its  extenficns  and  convuliive  contraxftions  more  fre- 
quent. The  animal  quits  the  hinder  part  of  its  Ikin  to  drive 
itfelf  up  into  the  fore  part,  flill  continuing  to  heave  and  work  as 
before ;  the  (kull  burfts  into  three  pieces ;  and  an  opening  is 
made  in  the  three  firft  rings>  through  which  the  infect  thrufts 
its  naked  body,  with  ftrong  efforts,  and  gets  free  from  \ts  cater- 
pillar (kin.  Now  the  parts  of  the  future  butterfly  areVifible  j 
but  fo  foft,  that  the  fmalleft  touch  difcompofes  them.  The 
animal  is  now  helplefs  and  motionlefs ;  waiting  for  the  air  to 
^ry  up  its  fuperficial  moifture,  and  fupply  it  with  a  cruft  for 
rcfifting  injuries  !  it  is  nov/  greeii.  In  ten  or  twelve  hours  its 
parts  harden,  its  external  covering  becomes  firm  ;  and  in  about 
four  and  twenty  hours  the  chryfalis  may  be  handled  without 
danger.  Such  is  the  little  pod  or  cone  fo  common  by  every 
pathway,  (licking  to  nettles,  and  fometimes  (hining  like  poliihea 
gold ;  whence  its  name,  Chryfalis. 

Some  mix  fand  with  their  gummy  and  moid  webs,  to 
ftrengthen  the  incrullation;  others  bury  themfelves  in  the 
ground.  Thofe  that  are  to  remain  in  this  ftate  but  a  few  days, 
choofe  fome  tender  leaf,  which  they  render  more  pliant  by  dif- 
fiifing  a  kind  of  glue  on  it :  the  leaf  gradually  curls  up,  and 
withering  as  it  enfolds,  the  infe<ft  wraps  itfelf  within  it.  Others 
faden  jheir  tails  to  a  tree,  or  to  the  firft  worm-hole  they  meet , 
in  a  beam,  and  there  wait.  Such  as  are  to  lie  feveral  months 
in  this  ftate,  aft  with  greater  circumfpeftion :  they  either  mix 
their  web  with  fand,  or  build  deeper  in  wood.  Such  as  prefer 
the  leaves  of  willows,  break  their  tender  twigs  into  fmall  pieces, 
then  pound  them  to  powder;  and,  by  their  glutinous  Glk  make 
a  kind  of  pafte>  in  which  they  enwrap  themfelves.  Many  are 
the  forms  they  aiTume  in  this  helplefs  ftate ;  and  often  the  moft 
deformed  butterflies  iflue  from  th^  cnoft  beautiful  aurelias. 
Some  continue  in  this  ftate  ten'  days,  fipme  a  month,  fome  a 
year.  The  fame  fpecies  of  infeft  does  not  at  all  times  affume 
-the  fame  hue  as  an  aurelia.  In  fome  the  beautiful  gold  colour 
is  found ;  in  others  it  is  wanting.  It  is  formed  by  a  beautiful 
^   tranfparent  brown  vami(h,  ;aic  on  a  white  ground ;  the  white 

jgleaoMng  throughi    In  um  ft^  e,  the  life  of  the  in^  inay  be 
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fetarded  or  quickened^  without  injury :  the  firft,  fay  prcventiii|' 
the  evaporation  of  its  humidity ;  but,  by  evaporating  its  moit 
ture»  in  a  warm  fituation,  the  animal  ;mumes  its  winged  flaie 
before  its  ufual  time. 

If  fliut  up  in  a  cone,  the  butterfly  always  gets  rid  of  the  nm- 
ral  internal  fkin  of  the  cbryfalis  before  it  eats  its  way  through 
the  cone.     To  attain  this,  there  feems  a.  violent  a^tation  in  ^ 
humours  of  the  body :  Its  fluids  feem  driven  rapidly  throng 
the  veflels ;  it  labours  violently  with  its  legs,  aiid  ftruggics  to 
get  free.     Thefe  motions  Concurring  with  the  growth  of  the 
wings  and  body,  the  brittle  fkin  which  covers  it  at  le|^;th  buifb 
into  four  diflincl  and  regular  pieces.    The  fkin  of  the  head  and 
legs  firfl;  then  the  fkin  at  the  back  difeiigages  the  back  and 
wings.     The  butterfly,  as  if  fatigued,  remains  quiet  for  fome 
time,  its  wings  pointed  downward,  its  legs  fixed  in  the  fkin  it 
has  jufl  thrown  off.     Its  wings  take  up  fuch  little  room,  one 
woiiJd  wonder  where  they  were  hidden :  but  foon  after  thcf 
expand  fo  rapidly,  the  eye  can  fcarce  attend  their  unfokii[%i 
they  become  five  times  larger  than  before,  growing  thinner  as 
they  become  broader ;  all  the  fpots  and  paintings,  before  fcarcC' 
ly  difcemable,  are  proportionately  extended ;  fo  that  what  feemed 
only  confiifed,   unmeaning  points,  now  become  dilliiK^  and 
beautiful  ornaments.     The  wings,  fo  fuddenly  extended,  2pfca 
like  wet  paper,  foft,  and  wrinkled.     In  half  an  hour  they  drfi 
and  .their  wrinkles  difappear.     The  butterfly  difchat^es  three  or 
four  drops  of  a  blood-coloured  liquid,  as  the  lafl  remains  of  it|| 
fuperfluous  moiflure.     The  exit  of  aurelias  inclofed  within  if 
cone,  is  more  difficult,  as  they  have  the  cone  to  break  through : 
but  this  they  quickly  perform  by  butting  with  the  head  violently 
againfl  it,  and  probably  with  their  eyes,  that  are  rough  and  like 
a  fiie,  rubbing  the  internal  furfaceaway. 

The  butterfly  needs  no  other  food  than  the  dews  of  Heaven, 
and  the  honeyed  juices  fi'om  every  flower.  Thofe  of  the  warm 
climates  are  the  largefl  and  mofl  beautiful. 

Butterflies  have  four  wings ;  and,  though  two  of  them  be 
cut  off,  can  fly  with  the  two  remaining.  They  are  tranfpa- 
rent,  but  rendered  opake  by  the  feathery  dufl  with  which  they 
are  covered ;  of  different  dimenfions  and  fornas,  generally  fup- 
por^ed  on  a  footflalk,  regularly  laid  on  the  whole  furface,  and 
of  a  perfeftly  beautiful  arrangement,  like  the  tiles  of  an  houfc; 
thofe  of  one  ranic  a  little  covered  by  thofe  that  follow  :  on  cme 
part  may  be  feen  oval  fhids ;  on  another,  cluflers  of  ftuds  heart- 
formed,  or  long,  or  triangular;  interfperfed  with  taller  fhids. 
The  wing  is  compofed  of  feveral  thick  nerves,  very  fh-ong, 

thojiigh  Jightt    The  animal  fupport»  itfclf  long  in  the  air,  al- 
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though  its  flight  be  not  graceful. ,  When  the  butterfly  dcfignai 
fo  vifit  a  coniiderable  diftance,  it  afcends  and  defcends,  going 
fometimes  to  the  right,  fofnetimes  to  the  left ;  it  flies  thus  irre- 
gularly in  purfuit  of  its  mate,  which  it  ^an  difcover  at  a  mite's 
diftance. 

'  The  animal  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  heed,  the 
corfelet,  and  the  body.  The  body  is  the  hinder  part  compofed 
of  rings,  generally  clothed  with  long  hair.  The  corfelet  is  more 
folid  than  the  reft  ot  the  body,  becaufe  the  fore  wings,  and  the 
legs  are  fixed  therein.  The  legs  are  fix ;  four  only  are  ufed  by 
the  animal;  the  two  for^  legs  being  often  concealed  in  the  long 
hair  of  the  body.  Thefe  parts  internally  have  the  fame  fet 
of  veflek  in  the  butterfly  as  in  the  caterpillar  j  but  the  blood 
or  humours  which  in  the  caterpillar  circulated  from  the  tail  to 
^e  head,  in  tl\e  butterfly  circulate  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

The  eyes  of  butterflies  have  not  all  the  fame  iform ;  fomc 
lire  large,  others  fmali ;  fome  are  the  larger  portion  of  a  fphere, 
Others  but  juft  appearing  from  4^he  head.  In  the  outward  coat 
p(  all  is  a  luflre,  offering  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  it  refem- 
bles  a  multiplying  glafs ;  having  a  gr^at  number  of  fides,  or 
facets,  like  thofe  of  moft  other  infeds. 

Leuwenhoek  aflerts  there  are  above  fix  thoufand  facets  on  the 
cornea  of  <^  flea.  Fuget  adapted  the  cornea  of  a  fly  to  fee  object 
,  through  it  by  means  of  a  microfcope ;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  ftrangenefs  of  its  reprefentations;  afoldier,  feen  through  it, 
appeared  an  army  of  pigmies  -,  for  it  niultiplied  and.  diminifhed 
obje(5ls  ;  the  arch  of  a  bridge  exhibited  a  moft  magnificent  fpec- 
tacle;  and  the  flame  of  a  candle  feemed  a  beautiful  illumination. 

Butterflies,  like  moft  flying  infedts,  have  on  their  heads  two 
feelers,  n^oveable  ^t  their  bafe  ;  and  having  a  great  number  of 
Joints  for  turning  in  every  direction.  Thofe  of  butterflies  arc 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  pretty  near  the  external  edge  of 
each  eye. 

The  trunk,  few  infeds  of  the  butterfly  kind  are  without. 
This  is  placed  exadly  between  the  eyes ;  and,  when  not  em^ 
ployed  in  feeking  nourifliment,  is  rolled  up,  like  a  curl.  A  but- 
terfly, when  feeding,  fettles  on  fome  flower ;  the  trunk  is  then 
uncurled,'  thruft  out,  and  is  employed  in  fearching  the  flower  to  ' 
its  very  bottom,  be  it  ever  fo.deep.  This  trunk  confifts  of  two 
iequal  hollow  tubes,  nicely  joined  to  each  other,  like  the  pipes 
of  an  organ. 

Bi^t  the  greateft  number  fly  by  night ;  thefe  are  Moths. 
Butterflies  fly  by  day,  moths  by  night.  They  are  diflinguiflied 
hy  xhtiv  anUnna  or  feelers  :  thofe  of  the  butterfly  being  clubbed, 
^r  blobbed  at  the  end  i  thofe  of  the  moth  pointed.' 
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The  general  rule  among  infefts  is,  that  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male :  the  male  fmaller  and  flenderer ;  the  female  more 
thick  and  6val.  If  difhirbed  while  united,  the  female  flies,  oft 
with  the  male  on  her  back,  who  feems  entirely  paflive.  The 
females  of  many  moths  and  butterflies  feem  to  have  aflumed 
their  form  merely  to  fecundate  their  e^s,  and  lay  them.  After 
a  jundion  with  the  male  of  about  'half  an  hour,  they  depofit 
their  eggs,  and  die:  they  are  impregnated  by  the  male  at  one 
aperture,  and  lay  their  eggs  by  another.  Their  eggs  are  difpofed 
in  the  body  like  a  bed  of  chaplets  ;  when  jjxcluded,  are  whitifh: 
fome  oval,  fonle  roynd,  fome  flatted.  The  (hell  of  the  ^g, 
though  folid,  is  thin  and  tranfparent ;  'each  egg  contains  one 
caterpillar.  The  butterfly  is  careful  to  place  her  brood  only  oa 
plants  that  afford  good  nourifhment  to  them;  not  the  plant 
mod  grateful  to  itfelf  in  its  winged  flate,  but  fu^h  as  it  had  fed 
on  witll  moft  pleafure,  in  its  reptile  form.  Thefc  eggs  are 
attached  to  the  leaves  of  the  favourite  plant,  by  a  fort  of  glue; 
fometimes  round  the  tender  flioots  of  plants,  in  the!  form  of  a 
bracelet,  or  a  nng,  two  hundred  in  each.  Some  fecure  their 
eggs,  by  covering  them  with  hair,  plucked  firpm  their  owq 
bodies,  for  warmth,  and  concealment. 

Female  moths  lay  their  eggs  fhortly  after  they  leave  the  chry- 
falis ;  but  many  butterflies  flutter  the  whole  fummer  without 
laying,  till  towards  winter:  fome  continue  the  winter  in hol^ 
lows  of  trees,  *  nor  provide  for  pofterity  till  the  beginning  of 
April,   when  they  leave  their  retreats,  depofit  their  eggs  and  die. 

The  caterpillar  has  of  all  animals  the^reateft  number  of 
enemies  ;  and  exifts  by  its  furprifing  fecundity.  Some  animab 
devour  them  by  hundreds ;  others,  more  minute,  defl:roy  thein 
in  various  ways  :  a  fwallow  and  its  mate,  that,  have  young, 
deftroy  three  thoufand  caterpillars  in  a  week.  Some  of  the  ca- 
terpillar kind,  that  feem  fitted  only  to  eat  leaves,  will  however 
cat  each  other  ;  the  ftronger  devouring  the  weaker,  in  preference 
to  vegetable  food.  That  which  lives  on  the  oak,  feizes  its 
companions,  when  it  can,  by  the  firft  rings,  and  inflixEls  a  dead- 
ly wound  ;  then  feafts  in  tranquillity  on  its  prey. 

Many  flies  lay  their  eggs  either  on  or  within  the  bodies  of 
thefe  infeiSs  ;  and  as  thefe  turn  into  worms,  the  caterpillar  nou- 
riflies  a  brood  of  intefline  enemies,  that  mufl:  fliortly  be  its  de- 
ftru£tion.  ^*  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft,"  fays  Reaumur,  "  I 
perceived  a  little  fly,  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  bufily  employed 
on  the  body  of  a  large  caterpillar,  of  that  kind  which  feeds  upon 
cabbage.  I  gently  feparated  that  part  of  the  leaf  on  which  thefe 
infefts  were  placed,  from  the  reft  of  the  plant,  and  placed  it 
where  I  might  ob&rve  them  mofe  at  my  eafe.  The  fly,  whol- 
\y  taken  up  by  the  bufmefs  in  wfeich  jt  xra§  CUifloyed,  walked 
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lt6ifg  thfc  catei^illar'sbody,  now  and  then  remaining  fixed  to  » 
particular  fpot.  Upon  this  occafion,  I  perceived  it  every  now^ 
and  then  dart  a  fting,  which  it  carried  at  the  end  of  its  tiil,  ittto 
the  caterpillar's  body,  and  then  drew  it  out  again,  to  repeat  th© 
fame  operatipn  in  another  place*  It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to 
•Conjefture  the  bufinefs  which  engaged  this  animal  fo  earneftly  ; 
its  whoje  aim  was  to  depofit  its  eggs  in  the  caterpillars  body  ; 
tvhicbwasto  fervfe  as  a  proper  retreat  for  bringing  them  to  per- 
icAion.  The  reptile^  thus  rudeJy  treated,  feenied  to  bear  all 
very  patiently,  only  moving  a  little  when  ftung  too  deejly; 
which,  however,  the  fly  feemed  entirely  to  difregard.  I  took 
particular  care  to  feed  this  caterpillar  ;  which  feemed  to  me  to 
cotinue  as  voracious  and  vigorous  as  any  6f  the  reft  of  its  kind* 
In  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  it  changed  into  an  aurelia,  which 
Jeemed  gradually  to  decline,  and  died.  Upon  examining  its  in- 
ternal parts,  the  animal  was  entirely  devoured  by  worms ; 
which,  however,  did  riot  come  to  perfection,  as  it  is  probable 
they  had  not  enough  to  fuftain  them  within.'* 

The  large  cabbage  caterpillar  is  fofubjeS  to  this  injury,  that, 
at  certain  feafons,  it  is  much  eafier  ta  find  them  with  than 
■without  it.  The  ichneumon-Ji^  particularly  infefts  them, 
and  is  moft  formidable  to  infefts  of  various  kinds.  The  fpider 
himfelf  often  falls  a  prey  to  the  ichneumon,  who  purfues  him 
to  his  retreat,  defpifes  hii  nets,  and  tears  him  in  pierces,  in  his 
own  labyHnth.  This  infeft,  redoubtable  as  the  little  quadrup- 
ed that  deftroys  the  crocodile,  has  received  the  fame  name ;  it 
depofits  its  eggs  in  the  caterpillar's  body ;  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty :  the  reptile  ftill  lives  and  feeds,  changes  its  fkin ;  and 
fometimes  into  an  aurelia :  ftill  the  fatal  intruders  within  fe- 
cretly  devour  its  fubftance :  foon  after  they  burft  through  its 
fkin,  and  quit  it  to  fpin  themfeives  a  covering,  previous  to  their 
own  transformation.  It  is  aftoniftiing  fometimes  to  fee  the 
number  of  worms,  that  thus  ifTue  from  the  body  of  a  fingle  ca- 
terpillar, and  more  that  they  fhould  devour  its  entrails,  without 
deftroying  its  life :  but  th^y  feed  only  on  the  fatty  fubftance 
within  the  caterpillars  body  ;  and  not  on  its  vitals* ' 


THE  SILK  WORM.  , 

It  is  fuppofed  that  filkworms  were  not  brought  into  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ;  when  Roger  of  Sicily 

brought 
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ficial  flowers^;  others  Jet  it  lie  in  the  water,  till  the  glutinous 
matter  which  cements  it  is  diflblved :  then  carded  like  wool, 
atid  (jpun  with  a  wheel,  it  is  converted  into  filk  ftuffs  of  aa 
inferior  kind. 


THE 

^     FOURTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 

In  this  clafs  of  infe£ts  we  place  a  various  tribe,  firft  laid 
as  eggs,  then  excluded  as  maggots  or  grubs,  then  changed  into 
aurelias,  with  their  legs  and  wings  not  wrapped  up,  but  appear- 
ing ,  and  laftly,  aflliming  wings,  in  which  ftate  they  propagate. 
Some  of  thefe  have  four  tranfparent  wings,  as  bees  5  fome  two 
membranous  cafes  to  their  wings,  as  beetles ;  fome  but  two 
wings,  which  are  tranfparent,  as  ants.  We  include  the  bee, 
the  wafp,  the  humble  bee,  the  ichneumon-fly,  the  gnat,  the 
tipula  or  longlegs,  the  beetle,  the  may-bug^  the  glow-worm, 
and  the  ant. 


THE    BEE. 


To  give  a  complete  hiftory  of  this  infeft,  whofe  nature  and 
properties  ftill  continue  in  difpute,  is  impoffible.  The  account 
given  by  Reaumur  is  fufficiently  minute,  and  >vonderful;  but 
many  of  the  fadts  he  relates,  are  doubted,  fome  denied,  though 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difprove  them,  nor  efFedively  to  contradi<ft  the 
aflertions  ot  a  man  whofe  life  was  fpent  in  this  ftudy.  That 
he  might  err  is  poffible,  that  he  erred  wilfully  none  aflertj  and 
fmce  his  time,  none  have  offered  as  guides,  in  whom  we  may 
place  greater  confidence. 

There  are,  fays  Reaumur,  three  different  kinds  of  bees: 
firfl,  the  labouring  bees,  which  are  the  greatefl  number,  and 
neither  male  or  female :  fecondly,  drones  :  of  a  darker  colour, 
longer,  and  thicker  by  one  third  than  the  former  :  they  are  the 

males)  and  there  is  not  above  a  hundred  of  them,  in  a  faive  of 
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fcven  or  eighik  thoufand  bees:  thirdly,  a  larger  ftill,  and  ia 
number  fewer;  being  but  one  in  €  very  fwarm:  but  later 
pbfervers  mention  there  being  fometimes  five  or  fix  in  the  fame 
hive.  Thefe  are  called  queen-bees,  and  are  faid  to  lay'  all  the 
eggs  from  which  the  fwarm  is  hatched. 

In  the  common  working  bee,  the  firft  remarkable  part  ift 
the -trunk,  which  extrafts  the  ho/iey  from  flowers.  It  is  formed 
like  a  broom  to  fweep,  or  a  tongue,  to  lick  it  away.  The 
teeth  ferve  in  making  wax.  This  is  gathered  frpm  flowers,  like 
honey;  and  is 'that  dud  or  farina  which  fecundates  plants  :  it 
is  molded  into  wax  by  the  little  animal  at  leifure.  A  bee  enters 
the  cup  of  a  flower,  particularly  if  charged  with  this  yellow 
farina.  Being  covered  with  hair,  it  rolls  itfelf  in  the  flower, 
•  till  quite  covered  with  duft,  which  it  brufties  oflF  with  its  two 
hind  legs,  and  kneads  into  two  little  balls.  In  'the  thighs  of 
the  hind  legs  are  two  cavities,  edged  with  hair ;  intp  thefe  the 
animal  flicks  its  pellets.  Thus  employed,  the  bee  flies  from 
flower  to  flower,  increafing  its  fl:ore,  and  adding  to  its  fl:ock  of 
wax  ;  untill  the  ball  upon  each  thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a  grain 
of  pepper :  when  having  got  a  fufficient  load,  it  returns  to  the 
hive. 

The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  into  fix  rings,  which  fome-^ 
times  (horten  the  body,  by  flipping  one  over  the  other.  It  con-^ 
tains,  befide  the  inteftines,  the  honey-bag,  the  venom-bag,  and 
the  filing.  The  honey-bag  is  tranfparent,  receives  the  honey 
the  bed  has  collefted,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  carried  to  . 
the  honey-comb  ;  the  remainder  ferves  for  nourifliment :  for, 
duringfummer,  it  never  touches  what  has  been  laid  up  for  win- 
ter. The  fting  is  compofed  of  three  parts ;  the  flieath,  and 
two  darts,  extremely  fmall  and  penetrating,  having  feveral 
fharp  points  or  barbs,  which  render  the  fl:ing  more  painfuL 
The  meath,  which  has.  a  ftiarp  point,  makes  the  firft  wound  ;  ^ 
this  is  followed  by  the  darts,  and  then  the  venom  is  poured  in . 
The  flieath  fometimes  flicks  fo  faft  in  the  wound,  that  it  is  left 
behind ;  by  which  the  bee  foon  after  dies,  and  the  wound  is 
confiderably  enflamed.  Without  a  fting  this  infe£t  would  have, 
too  many  plunderers,  and  laz,y  animds,  fond  of  honey,  would 
intrude  on  the  fweets  of  tlje  hive. 

All  its  provifiohs  are  laid  up  for  the  community  ;  all  its  arts 
in  building  are  for  pofterity.  Bees  build  their  cells  with  wax, 
faftiioned  into  convenient  apartments.  When  they  begia  to 
work,  they  divide  themfelves  into  four  companies  :  one  roves 
the  fields  in  fearch  of  materials ;  another  lays  out  the  bottom 
and  partitions  of  their  cells  ;  a  ^hird  fmoothens  the  infides  from 
corners  and  angles ;  the  fourth  6ring  food^  or  relieve  thofe  who 

Q  z      4  V  return 
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return  with  their  burthens.  They  often  change  tafks  ;  tholi 
tt  work,  go  aln-oad ;  and  thofe  from  the  fields  take  thejr  places. 
When  any  oije  wants  food,  it  bends  down  its  trunk  to  the  bee 
from  whom  it  is  expefted,  which  then  opens  its  honey-bag, 
and  lets  fome  drops  fall  into  the  other's  mouth,  which  is  opened 
to  receive  it.  In  a  day's  time,  they  n^akp  cells,  upon  each 
0ther,  to  contain  three  thoufand  bees. 

The  cells  are,  perfedl  hexagons  :  double,  opening  on  either 
fide,  and  clofed  at  the  bottom.  Thefe  lodgings  have  fpaces, 
like  ftreets,  between  them,  lafgc  enough  to  give  the  bees  free 
paflage ;  yet  narrow  enough  to  preferve  the  neceflary  heat, 
The  mouth  of  every  cell  is  ftrengthened  by  a  border,  which 
makes  the  door  a  little  lefs  than  the  infide  of  the  cell.  Thcfc 
cells  contain  their  young^^  their  wax,  or  their  honey.  It  i& 
their  principal  care,  when  firft  hived,  to  flop  up  all  the  cran- 
nies, by  refinous  gum,  more  tenacious  than  wax,  called  Propolis. 
When  the  bees  begin  to  work  with  it  it  is  foft,  but  acquirer 
Z  firmer  confiftence  every  day  ;  till  at  length  it  aflumes  a  brown 
colour,  and  becomes  much  harder  than  wax.  The  bees  parry  it 
on  their  Hinder  legs  ;  and  fome  thiiik'they  find  it  gn  the  birch, 
flic  willow,  and  poplar. 

By  their  teeth  they  model  their  various  buildings ;  they  begin 
at  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  feveral  at  a  time.  Xheir  combs 
Coft  them  great  labour,  and  ar(?  made  by  infenfible  additions. 
Every  worm,  before  it  is  ah  aureli^, '  hangs  its  Old  (kin  around 
its  cell :  the  fame  cell  is  often  tenanted  by  three  or  four  worms 
In  a  fummer  ;  and  the  next  feafon,  by  thrfee  or  four  more  :  thus 
being  lined,  fix  or  eight  deep,  it  becomes  at  laft  too  narrow  for 
for  a  new  brood,  and  is  converted  into  a  ftore-houfe  for  honey. 

The  meal  of  flowers,  of  which  their  wax  is  formed,  is  one 
of  their  moft  favourite  repafts.  On  this  they  live  iiuring  fum- 
mer ;  and  they  lay  up  a  large  winter  provifioh  of  it :  this  is  the  bee- 
bread  ;  without  which  they  ftarve.  Their  wax  is  this  meal  di- 
gefted,  and  wrought  into  a  pafte.  In  April  and  May,  the  bees 
arebufy,  from  morning  to  evening,  in  gathering  this  meal :  but 
when  the  weather  becomes  too  hot  in  the  midft  of  fummer, 
they  work  only  in  the  morning. 

'  The  bee  has  a  ftomach  for  wax,  as  well  as  for  honey  ;  in  whicl^ 
the  powder  is  altered,  digefted,  and  concocted  into  wax,  then 
it  is  ejeSed.  A  comb,  newly  made,  is  white :  it  becomes  yel- 
low as  it  grows  old,  and  almoft  black  when  kept  long.  Honey 
is  extrafted  frorti  that  part  of  the  flower  called  the  ne<3:arium. 
It  pafles  into  the  firft  ftomach,  or  honey-bag,  which  appears 
^ikd  an  oblong  bladder.  ,  ' 

How  numerous  foever  is  a  fwarm,  all  owe  their  origin  to 

^c  queen  bee ;  that  in  -one  fumjijcr  gives  birth  to  twctity  thou- 
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#knd  young :  the  number  of  her  eggs  a,ppearing  at  one  time  ij 
Knounts  to  five  thoufand.  She  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  by 
iier  fize,  and  the  fhape  of  her  body.  .  She  will  be  feen  at  timefc 
attended  with  a  numerous  retinue,  marching  from  cell  to  cell, 

{)lunging  the  extretpity  of  her  body  into  many  of  them,  and 
eaving  one  fmall  egg  in  each  ;  if  (he  leave  two,  the  latter  is 
Removed.  The  bees  which  compofe  her  train  are  thdught  to  be 
jnales.  Thefe  are  larger  and  blacker  than  common  bees ;  with- 
out  ftings,  and  without  induflry.  They  feem  formed  only  tb 
tranfmit  a  pofterity.*  If  their  queen  die,  the  bees  leave  off  work- 
ing, and  take  no  farther  care.  If  another  queen  is  prefented 
them,  they  acknpwledge  her  for  fovereign,  and  refume  their 
labour. 

*n?is  fertility  of  the  queen-rhee^^  ar^d  the  great  attentions  paidt$ 
berj  are  controverted  by  more  recent  ohjervers.  They  ajjert  thai 
the  common  bees  are  parents  th emf elves  \  that  they  depojit  their  eggs 
in  the  ce,lls  iJijhicb  they  have  prepared^  ar^  bring  forth  a  progeny 
wholly  their  own. 

The  egg  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  in  a  fingle  point. - 
A  day  or  two  after  it  is  depofited,  the  worm  Is  excluded  like  a 
maggot  rolled  up,    and  lying  foftly  on   a  bed   of  a  whitifli 
coloured  jelly,  pn  which  it  begins  to  feed.     The  working  beei 
.attend  it  with  the    moft  anxious  tendernefs;    and  furnifli  it 
every  hour  with  a  fupply  of  this  whitifti  fubftance,  which  is  d 
compofition  pf  honey  and  wax  in   their   own  bowels.     The 
"worm  in  lefs  than  fix  days  conjes  to  full  growth,  and  lining 
.the  walls  of  its  apartment  with  a  filken  tapeftry,  which  it  fpins 
in  the  manner  of  caterpillars,  foon  becomes  an  aurelia,  exhibit- 
ing  legs  ari4  wings  of  the  future  bee.     In  about  twenty  or 
twenty  on?  days  the  bee  is  completely  formed,  and  opens  it^ 
prifon,  by  piercing  with  its  teeth  the  vvaxen  door  that  con- 
fines it ;  but'  it  is  yet  moift,  and  incommoded :  the  bees  flock 
^  round  it»   and  lick  it  clegn  with  their  trunlcs;  others  feed  it 
with  honey:  others  cleanfe  the  cell  juft  left  tor  a  new  inhabit- 
suit.     The  young  bee  quickly  repays  their  care  by  its  induftry  5 
for  dire(Sl4y  as  its  external  parts  are  dry,  it  begins  its  tafk, 
which  it  purfuii  unremittingly.    Inftrudted  only  by  nature, 
it  goes  in  quell  of  flowers,  choofes  only  thofe  that  yield  it  a 
fupply,  rejeds  fuch  as  are  barren  of  honey,  and,  when  loaded, 
returns  to  the  coipmon  habitation  ;  then  it  gathers  the  mealy 
powder  of  the  flower,  which  is  converted  into  wax;  and  the 
v^ry  firfl  day  returns  with  large  balls  in  its  thighs. 

Above  a  hundred  are  excluded  in  one  day;  and  often  they 
:|rc  fcarcely. excluded,  when  they  are  obliged,  by  the  old  bees, 

tp  fepk  |iew  )i^bitiiti9i^ ;  even  nQtwith^ianding  their  refiilance^ 

-••*••''  ^oula 
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ihould  they  attempt  it.  Jn  different  countries,  thefc  fwarmi. 
or  colonies  feparate  at  different  times^  of  the  year. "  The  night 
before,  an  unufual  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive ;  all  labour 
ceafes ;  every  bee  is  employed  either  in  forcing,  or  in  relud- 
antly  yielding  a  fubmiffion :  at  length,  after  feme  tumult>  i 
queen  bee  is  chofen  to  attend  theyoung colony,  wBich  crowd- 
ing rouhd^heir  proteSrefs,  fets  ofK  The  ufual  time  ofiwarm- 
jng  is  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  tliree  in  the  afternoon,  vibsh 
the  fun  fhines  bright.  They  flutter  a  while,  and  fometimes 
undertake  a  diflant  journey,  but  more  frequently  feek  fome 
neighbouring  afylum.  In  countries,  where  the  bees  are  wild} 
they  build  their  waxen  cells  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree ;  but  with 
us  they  feem  improvident  in  their  choice,  and  the  firft  green 
branch  that  flops  their  flight,  feems  to  be  thought  fufficient  for 
their  abode.  .  When  the  queen  is  fettled,  the  refl  of  the  fwarm 
foon  follow.  Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  queens  to  a 
fwarm, 'and  the  colony  is  divided  into  parties;  the  bees,  by 
degrees,  defert  the  weakeft  for  the  moft  powerful  proteftor. 
The  deferted  queen  takes  refuge  under  the  new  monarch,  and 
is  foon  deflroyed.  If  there  fhould  be  a  queen  bee,  belonging 
to  the  new  colony,  l^ft  in  the  old  hive,  Ihe  always  fuffers  the 
fate  of  the  former,  unlefs  the  hive  be  full  of  wax  and  honey.  . 

At  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  when  the  colony,  is  fufficiently 
ftored  with  inhabitants,  a  moil  cruel  policy  enfues.  The  drone 
bees,  who  had  hitherto  led  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleafiire^ 
impregnating  the  queen,  and  rioting  on  the  labours  of  the  hive, 
now  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  general  refentment  of  the  working 
bees ;  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  gfbund  round  the  hive  is 
covered  with  their  bodies.  They  even  kill  fuch  drones  as  are 
yet  in  the  worm  flate  in  the  cell,  and  ejeft  their  bodies. 

Sometimes  upward^  of  forty  thoufand  bees  are  found  in  a 
fingle  hive.  In  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours  they  make  combs 
twenty  inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  broad.  Sometimes 
they  half  fill  their  hives  with  wax  in  five  days.  In  the  Gxtt 
fifteen  days  they  always  make  more  wax  than  during  the  reft 
of  the  year. 

In  fome  parts,  of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  Egypt,  they 
have  a  kind  of  floating  bee-houfe,  well  defended  from  acci- 
dental flormsj  and  floating  gently  along  the  river.  As  the  bees 
are  continually  choofing  frefh  flowery  pafhirc  along  the  banks, 
they  procure  fweets  before  unrifled. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  honey,  the  white  and  the  yellow. 
The  white  is  taken  without  fire  from  the  honey-combs.  The 
yellow  is  extracted  by  heat,  and  fqueezed  through  bags  in  a 
prefs.    The  befl  honey  is  new,  thick,  and  granulated,  of  a 

clear 
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:Sear  trgnfparcnt  white  colour,  of  a  fofl  and  aromatic  fmell,  and 

•rf a  fweet  lively  tafte.     Honey  made  in  mountainAus  countries» 

is  preferable  to  that  of  vallies :  honey  made  in  the  fpring,  to 

bat  gathered' in  fUmmer  s  which  yet  is  more  valuable  than  that 

;i)f  autumn. 

^ ,  In  Guadaloupe,  the  bee  is  lefs  by  half  than  the  European,  ts 
blacker  apd  rounder ;  has  no  fling ;  makes  cells  in  holldw  trees : 
tf  the  hole  be  too  larger  the  bees  form  a  fort  of  waxeii  houfe, 
»ear-(haped ;  in  this  they  lodge,  ftore  their  honey,  and  lay  their 
ggs.  They  lay  up  their  honey  in  waxen  veffels,  the  fize  of  a 
►igeon's  egg,  black  or  deep  violet  colour;  and  fo  jointed  toge- 
ther, that  there  is  no  fpace  between  them.  The  honey  never 
:ongeals,  but  is  fluid,  of  the  confiftence  of  oil,  and  amber 
oloured.  There  are  little  black  bees,  without  a  fting^  refem- 
iling  thefe,  in  all  tropical  climates ;  and  though  thefe  countries 
lave  bees,  like  our  own,  yet  thefe  form  the  moft  ufeful  tribe  in 
hofe  parts.  Their  honey  is  more  palatable,  and  lefs  furfeiting 
han  ours ;  thp  wax  is  fo  foft,  that  it  is  only  ufed  for  medical 
>urpofes,  not  being  hard  enough  to  form  candles. 

There  are  feveral  infedls  that  receive  the  name  of  bees.  The 
Humble-Bee  is  thelargeft,  equalling  the  firft  joint  of  the  mid- 
ilc  finger.  .  Thefe  vifit  every  field  and  flower.  They  build  in 
boles  in  the  ground,  of  dry  leaves,  mixed  with  wax  and  wooI> 
defended  with  mofs.  Each  makes  a  feparate  cell,  about. the  fize 
of  a  fmall  nutmeg,  round  and  hollow,  containing  the  honey  in 
a  bag.  -Several  of  thefe  cells  are  joined,  fo  that  the  whole  ap- 
pears like  a  clufler  of  grapes.  The  females  which  have  the 
appearance  of  wafps,  are  few ;  their  eggs  are  laid  in  cells,  which 
the  refl  foon  cover  with  wax.  Uncertain  whether  they  have  a 
queen;  but  one  is  much  thelargefl,  without  wings  or  hair,  aU 
blatk  like  polifhed  ebony :  This  views  the  works,  from  time 
IQ  time,  and  enters  the  cell  as  if  to  fee  whether  all  is  right. 
'Xn  the  m6fning,  the  young  humble-bees  are  idle,  and  not  in- 
^ined  to  labour,  till  one  of  the  largefl  thrufls  half  its  body  from  a 
Ib^le  on  the  top  of  the  nefl,  beats  its  wings,  buzzing  till  the 
:eolony  is  in  motion.  The  humble-bees  gather  honey,  but  not 
£>  fioC)  or  good,  as  the  common  bees,  nor  the  wax  fo  clean^ 
or  capable  of  fUfion. 
J    The  Wood-Bee  is  larger  than  the  common  queen-bee; 

ueifh  black,'  fmootli  and  (hining ;  appears  at  the  approach  of 
ing)  flying  near  walls  of  a  warm  afpe^l.  Makes  its  nefl  in 
e  half-rotten  piece  of  wood,  which  it  fcoops  for  its  purpofe^ 
l^ever  in  flahding  trees.  The  holes  turn  to  one  fide;  their 
C^pening  is  fufficient  to  admit  a  finger,  from  whence  runs  the 

inner  apartm^t^  g^ner^y  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long.    Their 
*  teeth 
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teeth  bore  thefc  cavities ;  they  ufually  branch  into  three  or 
apartments :  in  which  they  lay  eggs,  to  the  number  of  ten  o^l 
twelve,  each  feparate  and  diliinSl ;  the  egg  is  involved  in  a  foK 
of  pafte,  at  once  the  young  animal's  prote£lion  and  nourilh" 
nient.  The  gfown  bees  feed  on  fmall  infects,  particularly  a 
very  fmall  loufe,  of  a  rcddifh  brown  colour. 

Masoi/-Bees  make  their  cells  with  a  fort  of  mortar,  made 
of  earth,  they  build  againft  a  wall  expofed  to  the  fun.  The 
mortar,  which  at  fird  is  foft,  foon  becotnies  as  hard  as  ftone^ 
and  in  this  their  eggs  are  laid.  Each  neft  Contains  feven  or 
eight  cells,  an  egg  in  every  cell,  placed  regularly  one  over  the 
other.  If  the  neft  remains  unhurt,  or  wants  but  little  rqjar, 
they  ufe  it  the  year  enfuing;  often  three  or  four  years.  A 
worm  with  very  ftrong  teeth  is  found  often  to  bore  into  thdr 
little  fortifications,  and  devour  their  young. 

The  Ground-Bee  builds  in  the  earth,  in  found  holes,  five 
or  fix  inches  deep ;  the  mouth  narrow,  juft  fiifHdent  to  admit 
the  little  inhabitant.  They  carry  out  all  the  earth,  grain  by 
grain,  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  where  it  forms  a  little  hillock. 
Sometimes  the  walks  of  a  garden  are  undermined  by  their 
labours ;  fome  of  the  holes  running  dire£Uy  downward,  othen 
horizontally  beneath  the  furface.  They  lay  up  in  thefe  cavitiw 
provifions  ror  their  young,  which  confift  of  a  paftethat  has  the 
appearance  of  corn,  and  is  fweetifli. 

Leaf-cutting-Bees  make  their  neft  and  lay  their  cJggt 
among  bits  of  leaves  very  artificially  placed  in  holes  in  the  earth, 
of  about  the  length  of  a  tooth-pickcafe.  They  make  the  bitj 
of  leaves  roundifh,  and  with  them  line  the  infide  of  their  habi- 
tations. This  is  further  lined  by  a  reddifti  kind  of  pafte,  fome- 
what  fwect  or  acid.  Thefe  bees  are  of  varius  kinds  ;  thole 
that  build  their  nefts  with  chefnut  leaves  are  as  big  as  drones, 
but  thofe  of  the  rofe-tree  are  fmaller  than  the  common  bee. 

Wall-Bees  make  their  nefts  in  walls,  of  a  kind  of  filky 
membrane  with  which  they  fill  up  the  vacuities  between  the 
fmall  ftones  which  form  the  fides  of  their  habitation.  Their 
apartment  confifts  of  feveral  cells,  placed  end  to  end,  each  in 
the  ftiape  of  a  thimble.  The  web  which  lines  this  habitation 
is  thick,  warm,  tranfparent,  and  whitifti,  fuppofed  to  be  fpun 
from  the  animal's  body ;  the  males  and  females  are  of  equal 
fize  but  the  former  are  without  a  fting. 

To  thefe  varieties  of  the  bee  kind  might  be  added  feveral 
others,  which,  though  difierent,  are  not  fufficiently  diftin- 
gulihed  for  particular  notice. 


rm 
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THE    WASP. 

The  v\^afp  is  winged;  has  a  fting  in  its  tall;  is  Idhger  liJ 
proportion  than  the  bee ;  marked  with  bright  yellow  circles  • 
round  its  body;  is  fwift  and  a(ftive.  On  each  fide  the  nrsoutli 
has  a  long  tbothj  notched  like  a  faw ;  with  thefe  it  cuts^ 
XVafps  live  in  community,  fometimes  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
together;  fierce,  voracious,  ahd  dangerous,  when  enraged* 
Wherever  flefh  is  cutting  up,  they  gorge  themfelVes  with  thd 
fp'oil,  and  fly  to  their  nefts  with  their  reckiiig  prey.  They 
make  war  on  every  other  fly,  iand  the  fplder  himfclf  dreads 
their  approaciies. 

Wafps  have  fimilar  occupations  to  bees  for  propagation,  for 
iiurfing  and  fupporting  the  rifing  progeny,  liees  have  ond 
queen,  or  two  in  a  hive :  wafps  have  two  or  three  hundred. 
"VVafps  are  very  numerous  in  fUmmer,  employed  in  gathering 
provifions  for  their  neft,  if  made,  or  in  rtiaking  one.  Thd 
nefl  is  contrived,  very  artificiaUy.  I'heir  prirlcipah  care  is  to 
ieek  a  hole,  begiin  by  fome  ^animal,  a  field  moule,  a  rat,  or  a 
mole.  They  fometimes  build  on  the  plain,  where  dry,  but 
commonly  oi^  the  fide  of  a  bank  to  avoid  water.  Their  firft 
labour  is  to  enlarge  thp  hole,  carrying  off  the  earth.  They 
have  a  trun^  above  their  mouths,  two  faws  on  each  fide,  which 
play  to  the  right  and  left  againft  each  other,  and  fix  llrorig  muf- 
cular  legs.  They  cut  the  earth  with  their  faws,.  and  carry  it 
out  with  their  legs.  The  outline  of  their  habitation  makes  k 
cavity  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  every  way.  VVhile  fome  arc 
forking,  others  are  roving  the  fields  to  feck  materials.  Td  pre;- 
vent  the  earth  from  falling  down,  they  make  a  fdrt  of  roof 
ivith  their  glewy  fubflance,  to  which  they  fix  the  rudiments  of* 
their  building,  working  from  the  top  downwards,  as  if  hanging, 
a  bell,  which  they  clofc  at  bottom.  They  build  th^ir  nefts  of 
wood  and  glew.  7  hey  faw,  and  divide  the  wood  iritb  fmall 
fibres,  of  which  they  take  up  iittle  bundles  in  their  claws,  let- 
ting fall  on  them  a  few  diops  of  glewy  trlattcr  with  which  thcii' 
bodies  arc  provided,  thert  they  knead  the  whole  into  a  pafte: 
This  they  tread  clofe  with  their  feet,  arid  trowel  with  theilr 
trunks,  going  backwards  as  they  work.  Having  rejieated  this 
operation  three  or  four  times,  the  cortipofition  is  flatted  oUt 
into  a  fmall  jj;rey  leaf^  oiucb  finer  thaa  paperi  ^d  pretty  fii'm  \ 
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with  this,  placing  layer  upon  layer,  they  ftrengthen  every  par- 
tition. They  make  another  entrance  into  their  habitation, 
cither  for  letting  in  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  or  for  efcape.  By 
oneof  thefe  they  always  enter,  by  the  other  they  fally  forth; 
each  being  fmall,  only  one  can  pafs  at  a  time. 

The  honey-comb  of  the  wafp  is  flat,  the  mouth  of  every  cell 
downwards.  Thus  is  their  habitation  contrived,  ftory  above 
ftory,  fupported  by  feveral  rows  of  pillars  which  give  firmnefs 
to  the  Building,  while  the  upper  ftory  is  flat-rcofed  and.fmooth. 
The  pillars  are  very  hard  and  compa6l,  largeft  at  each  end. 
The  cells  are  for  the  reception  of  young,  and  contain  nei- 
ther wax  nor  honey.  Each  cell  is  hexagonal ;  but  they  are 
of  two  forts,  the  one  larger  for  the  production  of  the  male  and 
female'wafps,  the  other  iefs  for  the  reception  of  the  working 
part  of  the  community.  The  females  lay  their  eggs,  one  in 
each  cell,  and  ftick  it  in  with  a  kind  of  gummy  matter.  This 
egg  produces  the  infect  in  its  worm-ftate,  which  the  old  females 
feed  till  it  becomes  large.  The  young  worms  at  a  certain  fizc 
fpin  a  very  fine  filk.  After  this  they  diveft  themfelves  of  their 
ikins  by  the  ufual  mode  of  transformation ;  the  aurelia  by  de- 
grees is  emancipated  from  its  fhell,  thrufts  out  its  legs  and 
wings,  and  acquires  the  colour  and  fhape  of  its  parent. 

Though  it  gathers  no  honey,  no  animal  is  more  fond  of 
fweets.  It  will  purfue  the  bee  and-  the  humble-bee,  deftniy 
them  with  its  fting,  and  plunder  them  of  their  honey-bag, 
with  which  it  flies  triumphantly  loaded  to  us  neft :  but  fierce 
battles  fometimes  enfue,  in  which  the  bees  make  up  by  condu6t 
ajnd  numbers  what  they  want  in  prowefs.  When  there  is  no 
honey,  they  feeic  the  beft  and  fweeteft  fruits.  From  the  garden 
they  fly  to  the  city,  to  the  grocer's  fliop,  and  the  butcher's  fham- 
ble.  They  will  fometimes  carry  off  bjts  of  flefh  half  as  big 
as  themfelves  to  their  neft.  Where  ever  they  are  found,  other 
flies  defert  the  place  immediately. 

Every  day  in  fummer  adds  to  their  numbers;  and  from 
their  ftrength,  agility,  and  indifcriminate  appetite,  were  they 
as  long  lived  as  the  bees,  they  would  foon  fwarm  the  moft 
noxious  of  plagues  on  the  face  of  nature ;  but  they  live  only  a 
feafon.  During  fummer  heats,  they  are  bold,  voracious,  and 
^nterprifing :  as  the  fun  withdraws,  they  lofe  their  courage  and 
adtivity;  as  the  cold  increafes,  they  become  more  domeftic; 
feldom  leave  the  neft,  make  but  (hort  adventures,  flutter 
about  at  noon  only,  and  return  chilled  and  feeble.  No  longer 
able  to  fupply  their  growing  progeny,  they  facrifice  them  all  to 
the  neceflity  of  the  times;  then  forfaking  their  nefts,  theyfeek 
^.warmth  in  the  corners  of  bQufes^  ^d  artificial  h^t^  but  before 
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tile  new  year  they  wither  and  die  ;  the  working  wafps  firft,  the 
males  following,  and  many  of  the  females.  One  or  two  fe- 
males furvjve^  the  winter,  and  having  been  impregnated  during 
the  preceeding  feafon,  in  fpring  each  lays  eggs  in  a  little  hole 
of  her  own  contrivance.  This  bundle  of  eggs,  cluftered  like 
grapes,  produces  two  worms  ;  thefe,  when  hatched,  affift  the 
female,  who  is  employed  in  hatching  two  more  ;  thefe  gather-*, 
ing  ftrength,  extricate  themfelves  from  their, web,  and  become 
afiiftants '  alfo  ?  fifteen  days  after,  two  more  appear ;  thus  the 
community  increafes.  The  female  lays  in  every  cell  a  male 
and  female ;  thefe  foon  breed  in  turn,  till,  from  a  fingle  fe- 
male, ten  thoufand  wafps  are  produced  befcre  June.  After- 
wards they  afl'emble  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  provide 
for  themfelves  the  large  and'  commodious  habitation  we  have 
defcribed. 

In  the  principal  fpecies  of  the  Solitary  Wasp  the  infe£t 
is  fmaller  than  the  working  wafp.  The  filament,  by  whicli 
the  corfelet  is  joined  to  the  body,  is  longer  and  more  diftinft, 
and  the'infeft  blacker  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  From  May  to 
.  July,  this  wafp  is  mod  diligently  employed,  in  contriving  and 
fitting  up  a  commodious  apartment  for  its  young,  though  not 
,cxpe£led  till  the  year  enfuing ;  with  unwearied  afliduity  it 
bores  a  hole  in  the  fineft  earth,  fome  inches  deep,  but  not  wider 
,lhan  its  own  body.  This  gallery  leads  to  a  wider  apartment  for 
its  young.  It  always  chufes  a  gravelly  foil,  where  the  earth 
is  almoft  as  hard  as  (tone,  digging  and  hollowing  this  apartment 
by  no  fmall  labour.  This  infe£l  has  two  teeth,  ftrong  and 
firm,  but  not  extremely  hard  :  to  foften  that  earth  it  is  unable 
to  pierce,  it  has  a  gummy  liquor,  which,  emitted  on  the  place, 
renders  it  more  eafily  feparable,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  kind 
of  foft  pafte.  ,  If  the  animal's  liquor  is  exaufted,  water  frora 
fome  neighbouring  flower  or  ftream  fupplies  the  deficiency. 
After  much  toil,  a  hole  fome  inches  deep  is  formed,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  large  cavity :  to  this  what  other  infeft 
would  venture;  confidering  the  length  and  narrownefs  of  the 
defile  ?  Here  the  folitary  wafp  lays  its  egg :  and  the  nafcent 
animal  continues  above  nine  months,  unattendeci  and  immured. 
The  mother- wafp's  next  care  is  to  furnifh  provifions  for  the 
young  infeft  when  it  leaves  the  egg.  She  procures  little  greea 
worms,  generally  from  eight  to  twelve :  this  fupply  laid  in, 
flie  clofes  the  mouth  of  the  paffage,  and  dies,  fatisfied  with 
having  provided  for  her  future  progj^ny,  The  dimunitive 
young  glutton,  juft  hatched,  feafts  on  the  living  fpoil  without 
any  coritroul,  till  its  flock  of  worms  is  exhaufted,  and  the  time 

#f  ii:s  transfofSBation  approaches ;  then  fpinuing  a  filken  web, 
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are  in  fome  forwardnefs.     The  males  partake  not  in  the  drudg*' 
cries  of  the  ftate,  but  purfue  the  females  with  great  affiduity. 

In  England,  ant-hills  are  formed  with  but  little  regularity. 
In  the  fouth  of  Europe  they  offer  a  fight  highly  worthy  curi- 
ofity.  They  are  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  large 
tree  and  a  ftream  of  water.  The  firft,  as  a  proper  place  for 
getting  food ;  the  other,  for  fupplying  moifture.  The  ant-hiB 
refembles  a  fugar-loaf  in  (hape,  three  feet  high,  compofed  of. 
leaves,  wood,  fand,  earth,  gum,  and  grains  of  com,  united 
compaftly,  with  galleries  to  the  bottom,  and  winding  ways 
vrithin.  To  the  water,  and  to  the  tree,  are  many  paths  worn 
by  conftant  afliduity ;  along  thefe  the  bufy  infefts  pafs  and  rc- 
pafs  continually  from  May  till  the  autumnal  bad  weather. 

Their  chief  employment  is  procuring  a  fufficiency  of  food 
for  all  the  community.  They  live  on  various  jj^rovifion,  fmall 
infefts,  fweets  of  all  kinds.  They  feldom  think  of  the  commu- 
nity, till  themfelves  are  firft  fatiated.  Having  found  a  juicy 
fruit,  they  Iwallow  what  they  can,  then  tearing  it  in  pieces, 
carry  home  their  load.  If  they  meet  with  an  infe£l  above  tlieir 
match,  feveral  will  attack  it  at  once,  and  each  will  carry  off 
part  of  the  fpoil :  If  they  meet  any  thing  too  heavy  for  one, 
feveral  will  unite  their  force,  fome  dragging^  others  pushing: 
If  one  makes  a  lucky  difcovery,  it  will  inform  others,  and  the 
whole  republic  will  put  thenifelves  in  motion.  If  one  is  killed, 
fome  will  carry  him  off  to  a  great  diftance,  to  prevent  obftruction 
to  the  general  Tpirit  of  induftr)-. 

After  a  few  days  of  fine  weather,  the  females  lay  their  eggs. 
They  are  carried,  as  foon  as  laid,  to  the  fafeft  fituation  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hill.  The  egg  is  fo  very  fmail,  that,  though 
laid  on  a  black  ground,  it  can  fcarcely  be  difcerned.  If  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  it  appears  fmooth,  polifhed  and  Ihining ; 
the  maggot  is  compofed  of  twelve  rings,  is  often  larger  than  the 
ant  itfelf,  and  found  frequently  as  a  white  fubftance  in  every 
ant-hill.  In  cold  weather  they  take  them  in  their  mouths  to 
the  very  depths  of  their  habitation ;  in  a  fine  day  they  remove 
them,  with  equal  care,  near  the  furface,  for  the  warm  beams 
of  the  fun.  .  If  a  formidable  enemy  fhould  come  to  attack  their 
habitation,  their  firft  care  is  to  fave  their  offspring,  each  loaded 
with  a  young  one,  often  bigger  than  the  infecl:  that  fupports  it 

When  the  young  maggot  acquires  its  full  growth,  it  becomes 
an  aurelia,  which  reprelbnts  diftindtly  the  parts  of  the  animal, 
though  without  motion,  aud  wrapped  up.  After  all  its  changes 
it  burfts  this  laft  (kin,  to  aflume  the  form  it  is  to  retain.  The 
old  ones  very  aflidoufly  break  open  with  their  teeth  the  covering 

in  which  k  is  inclofcd  i  knQwing  the  precife  ticae  for  their  affiil- 
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'  the  young  tralp,  but  its  whole  fupply  of  worm^.  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  ichneumo^i  tribe  re  produced  from  the 
tack  of  the  caterpillar  ;  and  it  it  fuivive  the  worm  ftate,  they 
change  into  a  chryfali^,  enclofed  in  its  body.  vSucH  is  this  fly, 
very  terrible  to  the  infe6l  tribe,'  but  of  infinite  fervice  to  man- 
kind. The  millions  it  kills  in  a  fummer  are  inconceivable. 
Without  fuch  a  deftroyer,  the  fruits  ot  the  earth  would  only 
furnifb  a  banquet  for  the  iiafe(5i  racct 


THE    ANT. 

It  IS  foniewhat  furprifing,  th^t  almoft  every  writer  of  anti- 
quity, (hould  defcribe  this  infect  as  labouring  in  the  fummer, 
and  fubfifting  on  its  hoard  during  winter,  it  fliould  feera, 
therefore,  that  in  the  warmer  climates,  where  winte"  is  mild 
and  (hort,  this  occurs ;  but  in  France  and  Lngland  the  Ant 
is  torpid.  .  * 

'  Ants  are  of  two  or  three  kinds ;  fome  red.  Tome  black,  fome 
with  ftin^s,  others  without.  By  their  ll;in::s  fome  inJict  wounds; 
Others  fpurt  from  their' Wnder  parts  an  acid  pungent  ii^uor, 
Which  inflames  and  burns  the  fkin  like  nettles. 

An  Ant  is  divided  into  the  head,  brcafl:  and  helly.  In  the 
head,  are  the  eyes,  black :  under  the  eycb  two  fmall  horns  or 
Teelers,  of  twelve  joints,  covered  with  a  fii.e  iilky  hair.  J  he 
mouth  has  two  crooked  jaws,  projeitin::  outvvards,  ferrated 
like  teeth.  The  bread  is  covered  with  fine  fiis.y  hair,  from  it 
projects  fix  legs,  ftrong  and  hairy,  their  extremities  armed  with 
two  fmall  claws,  vi^hich  the  animal  ufrt  in  climbing.  The  be  ly 
reddifh,  the  body  brown  chefnui  colour,  Aiming,  and  covered 
with  extremely  fine  hair.  This  animal  is  bold  and  active,,  and 
fears  not  to  attack  creatures  ten  tinics  its  own  fize.  In  the  firfl: 
fine  day  of  April,  the  ant-hill  fwarms  with  life,  and  myriads 
^wa'cing  from  their  annual  lethargy,  piepare  for  the  occupations 
of  the  feafon.  At  firft  only  the  wintilefs  tribe  appears ;  thcle 
iare  the  working  ants :  the  males  and  females,  that  have  four 
large  wings,  are  flower  in  •  heir  appearance.  Thus,  like  bees, 
they  are  divided  into  males,  females,  .-nd  neutrals.  The  females 
^re  much  the  largefl: ;  the  working  ants  rhe  imalleft.  T  he  fe- 
male alfo  differs  by  the  (boiour  and  flru6ture  of  her  breaft,  which 
is  a  little  browner  than  thj  common  an*,  and  brighter  than  the 
pi^k.'    In  eight  or  tea  days  after  their  appearance,  tlieir  labours 

arc 
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Or  Beetles  are  various  kinds;  all  having  cafes  to  their 
wings,  which  as  they  Jive  under  the  earth  in  holes  which  they 
dig,  are  the  more  neceflary  to  prevent  injury  to  their  real  wings, 
which  they  keep  clean  anci  evwi :  they  produce  a  buzzing  noife, 
when  the  animal  flies.  Buk  for  bulk,  thefe  infects  are  a  thou- 
fand  times  ftronger  than  man.  Some  beetles  are  not  larger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin,  others  as  big  as  one's  fift  :  fome  arc 
produced  in  a  month,  and  in  a  Angle  feafon  go  through  ali  the 
ftages  of  their  exigence  :  others  take  near  four  years  to  their  com- 
pletion, and  live  as  winged  infects  another  year. 

The  May-oug,  or  Dorr-Beetle,  has  cafes  of  reddifli 
brown  colour,  fprinkled  with  whitifti  dull,  which  eafily  comes 
off.  Of  fome  the  necks  are  covered  with  d  red  plate)  others 
with  a  black.  The  tore  legs  are  very  rtiort,  for  burrowing  irt 
the  gn»Uiid,  where  it  retreats.  Is  well  known  for  its  evening 
buzz ;  lias  been  known  to  fwarm  in  fuch  numbers,  at  to  eat 
tip  c  ry  vetjetable  production.  The  fexes  are  diltinguifhed  by 
the  lupciior  length  of  the  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in 
the  matw.  f'iicy  unite  in  fummer.  The  female  bories  a  hole 
in  the  gM;U'id,  tu  dt-pofit  her  burthen,  half  a  foot  deep;  her« 
fl;c  places  her  eggs,  one  by  the  other.  They  are  oblong, 
bii:r:i  yellow,  ^hc  afcciids  from  her  hole,  to  live  as  before, 
on  =c:avcb  and  vegetables,  to  buzz  in  the  evening,  and  to  lie 
hid,  amoijg  tlie  branches  ot  trees,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In 
thr^e  niuiiihs  the  egg  vivihc^,  the  infeit  breaks  its  fiiell,  and 
alii»all  fiJub  or  mati'^or  ciavvls  forth;  it  continues  in  the  Uroriri 
ftatc  mure  than  three  years,  devouring  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
making  Its  way  under  ground:  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut, 
being  a  great  Vviiitifli-yeiiow  maggot  with  a  red  head,  found 
freq 'gently  in  new  turned  earth,  and  eagerly  fought  after  by 
birds,  niie  body  confirts  of  twelve  fegments  or  joints,  on 
cacli  fide  of  which  are  nine  breathing  holes,  and  three  red  feet. 
The  head  is  large,  reddiih,  a  pincer  before,  and  femictrcular 
lip,  with  which  it  cuts  the  roots  of  plants,  and  fucks  their 
moirture.  It  has  no  occafion  for  eyes,  and  has  none;  but 
two  feelers  direct  its  motions.  It  yearly  changes  its  Ikin. 
In  the  fourth  year,  about  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  grub 

approaches  it$  transformation;)  buries  itfelf^  fometimes  £x  feet 
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^  beneath  the  furface,  and  forms  a  capacious  apartment,  which  it 
renders  very  fmooth  by  the  excretions  of  its  body.  It  begins 
foon  after  to  ftiortep,  fwells,  and  burfts  its  fkin,  to  become  a 
chryfalis,  at  firft  yellowifli,  at  lall  nearly  red.  After  three 
months,  in  January,  the  chryfalis  becomes  a  winged  infeS,  but 
continues  feeble  and  fickly ;  its  parts  are  foft,  and  its  voracious 
nature  fufpended.  In  May  it  burfts  from  the  earth,  the  Ifirft 
mild  evening,  to  vifit  the  foftnefs  of  the  fummer  air,  to  choofe 
the  fweeteft  vegetables,  and  to  drink  the  dew  of  the  evening. 
They  buz  along  by  thoufands,  hitting  every  objeci  that /inter- 
cepts their  flight.  At  mid -day  they  lurk  under  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  wiltow,  particularly,  in  clufters.  They  never  fur- 
tive the  feafon.     They  unite  fpeedily. 

The  female  bores  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  an  inftrument  at 
the  tail,  and  depofits  her  eggs.  'J^his  infeft,  in  its  worm  ftat^, 
makes  one  of  the  chief  repafts  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  gene- 
rally the  firft  noiiriftiment  with  which  they  fupply  their  young. 
Rooks  and  hogs  are  particularly  fond  of  thefe  worms.  Of  all 
the  beetle  kind  this  is  the  moft  numerous,  and  may  ferve  as  a 
ipecimen  of  the  reft ;  but  all  are  not  fo  long  in  the  worm  ftate, 
'a  fingle  year  fufficing. 

That  beetle  wh^h  the  Americatis  call  the  Tumble-Dung, 
is  black,  rounder  than  moft,  and  fo  ftrong,  though  not  much 
larger  than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of  them  be  put 
under  a  brafs  candleftick,  it  will  move  it  backwards  and  for- 
.  wards,  as  if  by  an  inviiible  hand,  to4he  admiration  of  thofe  not 
jaccuftomed  to  the  fight ;  their  excellent  fmelling  direfts  them  ia 
flights  to  excrements  juft  fallen  from  man  or  beaft,  on  which 
they  inftantly  drop,  forming  round  balls  or  pellets,  in  which 
they  lay  an  egg.  Thefe  peltets,  in  September,  they  convey 
three  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  fpring ;  when  the 
^  eggs  are  hatched,  the  nefls  burfts,  and  the  inlefls  appear. 
They  a0ift  each  other  with  indefatigable  induftry,  in  rolling  thefe 
pellets  with  the  tail  foremoft,  raifing  up  their  hinder  part,  and 
ihoving  along  the  ball  with  their  Tiind  feet.  'They  are  always 
accompanied  by  other  beetles,  larger,  more  elegant  in  ftrudure 
i^d  colour :  their  breaft  covered  with  a  crimfon  ftiield,  fhining 
like  metal;  the  head  is  crimfon  mixed  with  green ,  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  a  ftiining  black  horn,  bending  backward. 
'J'hefe  are  named  kings  of  beetles,  but  partake  of  the  fame 
dirty  drudgery. 

The  Elephant-beetle  is  the  largeft  known ;  inhabits  South 

iVmerica,  particularly  Guyana  and  Surinam,  and  the  river  Oroo- 

"  noko ;  is  black,  covered  with  a  very  hard  (hell,  full  as  thick 

suid  ftrong  as  a  fmall  crab.    Its  length  four  inches.   The  breadth 
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of  die  body  two  inches  and  a  quarter  ;.the  breadth  of  each  elytnn 
or  cafe  for  the  wings,  an  inch  and  three  tenths.  The  anienrut^ 
or  feelers,  are  horny,  almoftan  inch  long,  pointed.  The  pro- 
,  bofcis  Is  rmmoveable  at  its  infertion  into  the  head,  and  feemsto 
fupply  the. place  of  feelers :  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  turns 
upwards,  terminating  into  two  horns,  each  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long ;  but  not  perforated  at  the  end  like  the  probofcis  of 
other  iniefts.  About  half  an  inch  above  the  head,  next  the 
body,  is  a  prominence,  or  fmall  horn,  which,  if  the  reft  of  the 
trunk  were  away,  would  caufe  this  part  to  refemble  the  horn  of 
a  rhinoceros.  [There  is  a  rhinoceros  beetle,  but  his  horn 
or  trunk  has  no  fork  at  the  end,  though  the  lower  horn  refem- 
bles  this.]  The  feet  are  all  forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lob- 
fter's  claws. 

It  is  impofTible  to  defcribe  the  brilliancy  of  many  foreign  bee- 
tles 5  they  feem  compofed  of  all  kinds  of  gems  and  precious 
ftones,  each  vying  with  the  others  for  fplendour  ;  their  beauty 
is  not  to  be  diftinftly  underftood  without  magnifying-glafles, 
under  which  the  Brazil  Beetle  is  a  moft  delightful  objeft; 
every  part  of  him  being  fhidded  with  furprifing  elegance ;  is 
jare,  and  often  fold  for  two  guineas. 

To  this  clafs  we  may  refer  the  Glow- Worm.  No  two 
infedls  can  differ  more  than  the  male  and  female.  The  male 
is  a  beetle,  having  cafes  to  its  wings,  and  flying  at  pleafure; 
the  female  is  entirely  a  creeping  infeft,  and'  waits  the  approach- 
es dfhcf  mate.  The  body  of  the  female  has  eleven  joints,  2 
fhield  bread-plate,  oval;  the  head  over  this  very  fmall;  the 
three  laft  joints  of  her  body  yellowifh:  but  what  diftinguiflies 
her,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  the  fliining  light  Ihe  emits 
by  night,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  emanation  of  allure- 
ment to  her  companion.  In  fandy  countries  the  ditches  are 
ftudded  on  each  fide  of  the  road  by  her  (hining  fparks.  If  kept 
for  fome  time  its  light  grows  paler,  and  at  laft  expires.  This 
light  is  probably  eleftrical. 

In  tropical  climates  this  peculiarity  is  very  greatly' exceeded: 
the  light  from  fhre  flies,  lanthorn  flies  (whofe  light  is  in  their 
head,)  and  many  others,  is  furprifing ;  it  is  probably  for  the 
fame  purpofe^  and  produced  on  the  fame  principle,  but  greatly 
exalted; 

TJhe  Cantharis,  or  Spanifi  Fly,  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  has 
feelers  like  brifHes,  flexible  cafes  to  the  Wings,  a  breafl  prett)' 
plain,  and  the  fides  of  tlie  belly  wrinkled  ;  differ  in  fize,  fliape, 
and  colour  ;  the  largeft  are  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  in  cir- 
cumference ;  fome  are  azure  ;  all  are  very  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful.    They  are  chiefly  natives  0/  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal. 

Are 
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Arc  fond  of  alh-leaves,  and  will  fometimes  drip  a  tree  bare. 
Some  affirm,  that  they  delight  in  fweet-fmelling  herbs  ;  honey- 
fuckles,  lilac,  apd  wild-cherry  (hrubs.  The  country  people 
expeft  their  return  every  feven  years.  Such  numbers  of  thefe 
iufefls  have  been  feen  together  in  the  air,  that  they  appeared 
like  fwarms  of  bees  ;  they  have  fo  difagreeable  a  fmell,  that 
it  may  be  perceived  a  great  way  off,  efpecially  about  fun-fet, 
though  they  themfelves  are  not  feen.  When  caught  and  dried, 
they  are  fo  light,  that  fifty  will  hardly  weigh  a  dram.  They 
are  killed  by  vapours  of  hot  vinegar,  after  which' they  aredryed 
in  the  fun,  and  kept  in  boxes ;  ihey  are  penetrating,  corrofive, 
and,  applied  to  the  ikin,  raife  bliiters. 


The  Kermes  is  produced  in  the  cxcrefccnce  of  an  oak, 
called  the  berry-bearing  ilex  ;  is  at  firft  wrapt  in  a  membrana- 
ceous bladder,  th«  fize  of  a  pea,  fmooth,  fliining,  b:ownifli 
red,  covered  with  very  fine  a(h-colou red  powder.  This  bladder 
in  May  or  June  teems  with  a  number  of  reddifti  eggs  or  infefts, 
■which  being  rubbed  emit  a  crimfon  liquor.  In  April  this  in- 
fe6l:  is  the  fize  and  fli»e  of  a  pea ;  its  eggs  foon  after  burft 
from  the  womb,  and  becoming  worms,  run  about  the  tree : 
fuch  are  the  females.  The  males  are  a  fort  of  flies  like  gnats, 
with  fix  feet,  iht  four  forward  fhort,  the  two  backward  long, 
divided  into  four  joints,  and  armed  with  three  crooked  nails, 
two  feelers  on  the  head,  moveable,  ftreaked,  and  articulated,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  the  tail  very  (hort,  forked.  The  whole 
body  is  covered  by  two  tranfparent  wings,  and  they  leap  about 
like  fleas.  The  women  gather  them  before  fun-rifing,  tearing 
them  off  with  their  nails,  for  fear  there  (hould  be  any  lofs  from 
their  hatching.  They  fprinkle  them  with  vinegar,  and  lay 
them  in  tlie  fun  to  dry,  where  they  acquire  a  red  colour. 

The  Cochineal  Insect  is  oval,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea, 
has  fix  feet,  and  a  fnout  or  trunk :  brings  forth  its  young 
alive  ;  is  nourlfhed  by  fucking  the  juice  of  a  plant.  Its  body 
confifts  of  fevera!  rings,  and  when  once  fixed  on  a  plant,  it  con- 
tinues immoveable,  being  fubjeil  to  no  change.  There  arc 
two  forts,  the  domeftic  and  the  wild ;  the  wild  feeds  on  uncul- 
tivated trees,  but  the  domeftic  is  carefully  attended  and  removed 
to  cultivated  trees  of  the  prickly  pear  plant,  and  defended  from 
other  infefts.  When  the  rains  and  cold  weather  are  coming 
on,  they  take  oflP  the  leaves  or  branches  covered  with  Cochineal, 
not  yet  at  perfection,  and  kctp  them  in  their  houfes.  Thefe. 
leaves  are  very  thick  and  juicy,  and  f^ipply  them  nouriihment. 

I  2  When 
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When  milder  weather  returns,  and  they  are  about  to  exclude 
their  young,  the  natives  make  them  nefts  of  tree-mofs,  or  foft 
hay,  or  the  down  of  cocoa-nuts,  placing  twelve  in  every  net 
Thefe  they  fix  on  the  thorns  of  the  prickly-pear  plant ;  in  three 
or  four  days  they  bring  forth  their  young,  which  leave  their 
nefts  in  a  tew  days,  and  creep  on  the  branches  of  the  plant, 
till  the  females  are  vifited  by  the  males,  which  are  winged  in- 
feStsi  they  produce  a  new  offspring  yielding  a  new  harveft 
thrice  a  year.  \V  hen  gathered,  they  put  them  into  holes  in  tbc 
ground ;  they  are  killed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried  in  Ac 
fun,  or  on  hot  plates.  From  the  various  methods  of  killing 
them  arife  their  different  colours  when  brought  to  us. 

It  is  evident  that  the  foregoing  (like  the  following)  are  not 
beetles,  as  they  do  not  undergo  the  changes,  &c.  which  belong 
to  that  tribe ;  yet,  on  the  ^/vhole,  this  may  be  as  convenient  i 
place  as  any  for  them  to  occupy. 

Gall  Insects  are  bred  in  excrefcences,  adhering  to  a  kind 
of  oak  in  Afia,  which  differs  in  colour,  fize,  roughnefs,  and 
fhape;  thefe  we  call  galls.  The  female  of  this  animal  is  fiir- 
nifhed  with  an  implement,  by  which  flie  penetrates  into  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  or  into  a  fpot  which  juft  begins  to  bud,  and 
there  flieds  a  drop  of  corrofive  fluid.  She  depofits  her  eggs  in 
the  place.  The  juice  or  fap  fermented  by  the  wound  and  fluid, 
turned  from  its  natural  courfe,  flows  round  the  egg  ;  after  which 
it  is  fwelled  by  bubbles  of  air.  The  external  coat  of  thick  ex- 
crefcenfe  is  dried  by  the  air,  and  grows  like  a  kernel,  receiving 
nutriment  flowly.  The  worm  that  is  hatched  under  it  finds  in 
its  fubltance,which  is  tender,  a  fubfiftance  till  the  time  for  its 
transformation  to  a  nymph,  from  which  it  changes  to  a  fly,  and 
rifes  into  the  air,  1  he  gall-nut  that  grows  in  autumn  if  fur- . 
prifed  by  the  cold  weather  before  the  worm  is  transformed  to 
a  fly,  the  nut  falls  with  the  leaves,  and  the  fly  pafles  the  winter 
in  a  (belter,  where,  every  crack  and  cranny  is  well  flopped  up, 
which  preferves  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Here  it 
acquires  its  perfedl  ftate,  and,  roufed  by  the  firft  heats,  breaks 
its  way  through. 


THE  GNAT  AND  THE  TIPULA. 

Their  differences  of  form  are  fo  very  minute,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  diftinguiih  one  from  the  other ;  both  have  long  legs, 
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two  wings,  and  aflenderbody;  their  heads  large;  they  feem 
hump-backed  5  but  the  tipula  wants  a  trunk,  while  the  gnat 
has  a  large  one.  The  tipula  is  harmlefs  and  peaceful ;  the 
gnat  fanguinary  and  predaceous. 

The  gnat  proceeds  from  a  little  worm,  at  the  bottom  of 
{landing  waters.  Its  eggs,  after  being  laid  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  are  furrounded  by  an  unftuous  matter,  which  pre- 
vents their  finking ;  but  they  are  faftened  with  a  thread  to  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  their  floating  away.  Thus  the  infefts,  in 
their  egg  ftate,  refemble  a  buoy  fixed  to  an  anchor.  As  they 
come  to  maturity,  they  fink,  and  when  they  leave  the  egg  as 
worms,  they  creep  at  the  bottom.  They  make  lodgments  of 
cement,  which  they  fatten  to  fome  folid  body '  at  the  bottom, 
unlefs  by  accident  they  meet  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  which  being 
of  a  foft  nature,  aflfords  opportunity  of  finking  a  retreat  for 
themfelves,  where  nothing  but  the  claws  of  a  cray-fifh  can  pof- 
fibly  moleft  them.  The  worm  afterwards  appears  with  a  large 
head,  a  hairy  tail,  moiftened  with  an  oily  liquor,  which  ftie 
ufes  as  a  cork,  to  fuftain  her  head  in  the  air,  and  her  tail  in 
the  water,  and  to  tranfport  her  from  place  to  place  j  this  liquor 
fhe  difcharges  out  of  her  mouth.  The  gnat  in  her  fecond  ftate, 
is  properly  a  nymph,  which  is  an  entrance  to  a  new  Jife.  Firfl 
(he  diverts  herfelf  of  her  fecond  Ikin ;  next,  (he  refigns  her  eyes,, 
antenpae,  and  tail,  and  fee^ms  to  expire ;  but  from  her  fpoils 
rifes  a  little  winged  infefti  whofe  ftruSureis  a  juft  object  of 
admiration.  Its  Tittle  head  is  adorned  with  a  plume,  its  body 
invefted  with  fcslles  and  hair.  The  little  border  of  fine  fea- 
thers, which  graces  the  wings,  is  very  curious :  the  trunk  may 
juftly  be  deemed  one  of  Nature's  mafter-pieces.  It  is  fo  very 
fmall,  that  the  extremity  of  it  can  fcarcely  be  difc6rned  through 
the  beft  microfcope.  That  part  which  appears  is  but  a  long 
fcaly  (heath  under  the  throat.  At  near  the  diftance  of  two 
thirds  of  it  is  an  aperture,  though  which  the  infeft  dans  four 
flings;  one  of  which  is  the  cafe  in  which  the  other  three  lie 
concealed,  and  run  into  a  long  groove.  Their  fides  are  (harp- 
cried  like  two  edged  fwords ;  they  are  barbed,  and  have  a  vaft 
number  of  cutting  teeth  toward  the  point,  which  turns  up  like 
a  hook,  and  is  furprifingly  fine.  Thefe  parts  ftruck  into  the 
fle(h  of  animals,  fometimes  one  after  another,  fometimes  all 
at  once,  extravafate  the  blood  and  humours.  When  the  gnat, 
by  the  point  of  her  cafe,  which  (he  ufes  as  a  tongue,  has  tafted 
any  fruit,  fle(h,  or  juice,  if  it  be  fluid,  (he  fucks  it  up,  but  if 
folid,  (he  pierces  it,  draws  back  her  flings,  and  by  their  (heath 
which  (he  applies  to  the  wound,  extracts  the  juices.     Winter 

(he  paflTes  in  quarries  or  caverns,  which  (he  abandons  at  fum- 

mer 
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m^r,  and  flies  to  fome  ford,  or  (landing  water,  where  ihc  may 
produce  her  progeny,  which  would  be  foon  wailied  away  bv 
the  too  rapid  motion  of  any  running  ftream.  ^  The  little  brood 
is  fpmetimes  fo  n^ierous,  that  the  ver)'^  water  is  tinged  accord- 
ing to  their  colour. 

V^ery  extraordinary  circumftanccs  are  reported  of  the  en^t, 
and  indeed  barely  credible.  Some  are  oviparous ;  feme  vipa- 
rous;  fome  males,  and  unite  with  the  female;  or  females,  re 
quiring  the  male ;  fome  are  of  neither  fex,  yet  produce  youn^ 
without  afliftance.  A  gnat  inclofed  alone  in  a.glafs  vellel,  with 
air  to  keep  it  alive,  fhail  produce  young,  wliich  alfo,  when  fepa-i 
rated  from  each  other,  fhall  be  parents  of  a  numerous  progeny, 
the  young  burfring  from  tiie  body  of  their  parents  without  previ- 
ous impregnation.  At  the  (ixth  generation  this  ftops,  the  gnat  no 
longer  produces  from  itfelf  alone,  but  requires  the  male  to  be- 
flow  anotlier  fucceflion  of  fecundity. 

In  America,  where  the  waters  ftagnate,  and  the  climate  is 
warm,  gnats  are  produced  in  multitudes  of  multitudes ;  the 
>vhoIe  air  is  filled  with  clouds,  of  all  fizes  from  fix  inches  long 
to  minutencfs  itfelf.  The  mid-day  fun  is  too  powerful  for 
them  i  but  during  evening  nothing  can  Ihield  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants from  their  attacks ;  though  n  illions  are  deftroyed,  mil- 
lions fuccced,  in  unceafing  torrents.  The  native  Indians,  who 
anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  have  beenufed  to  their  depre- 
dations, fuffer  much  lefs  from  them  than  Europeans  ;  they  lleep 
covered  with  thcufands.  If  a  candle  be  lighted  in  thefe  places, 
a  cloud  of  infers  alights  on  the  flame,  and  extinguifhes  it;  fo 
that  candles  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  glafs  lanthorns.  Nor  is  it 
a  little  extraordinary  that  the  fame  multiplication  of  the  gnat 
kind  fliould  occur  in  Lapland ;  where  thofe  gentlemen  who  went 
to  meafure  a  polar  degree,  were  extreme  fufferers  by  heat  and 
infeds:  while  thofe  engaging  in  meafuriug  an  equatorial  degree, 
were  pcrifhed  by  ftorms,  fnows  and  cold. 

Such  are  the  ways  of  nature,  as  exemplified  in  the  tribes  of 
infecls.  V/e  have  feen  other  creatures  transformed,  J^ut  not  fo 
often  ;  nor  after  ecjually  apparent  diflblution.  Among  fo  nu- 
merous a  tribe  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  juft  fele£lion,  which  may 
include  all  their  various  ways  of  obtaining  life;  and  perhaps 
fome  may  exifi  whofe  transformations  may  be  yet  more  num'erous 
and  peculiar,  their  manners  and  properties  more  remarkable  and 
wonderful :  for  certainly  thoufands  exifl:  unknown  to  us  in  coun- 
tries where  ftudy  and  learning  have  not  penetrated,  and  of  which 
our  Information  is  extremely  limited;  not  to  mention  the  diffi- 
culty of  accurate  acquaintance  with  thofe  more  immediately  fub- 
jeS  to  our  notice,  arifing  not  lefs  from  their  mgdes  of  life,  than 
irgm  their  unlikenefs  in  difl^crent  ftates, 
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WORMS  AND  ZOOPHYTES: 


THE    LEECH 


tlAs  great  reputation  for  its  phlebptomical  fervices,  being, 
efteemed  thebeftof  blood-letters;  and  as  fuch  known  to  the 
ancients.  Pliny  names  it  the  hirudafanguifugd:  It  was  ufed 
inftead  of  cupping  glaffes  for  perfons  or  a  full  habit  of  body,  or 

foutical.  There  are  feveral  forts,,  all  ftrongly  allied  to  Worms, 
n  general  the  body  is  oblonj ;  moves  by  affuming  an  arch-like 
form  ;  takes  its  food  entirely  by  fudion ;  and  what  is  very  re- 
markable, has  no  vifible  ejeftory  to  difcharge  it  after  digeftion; 
it  is  therefore  by  moft  naturalifts  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the 
pores  of  its  flcin,  perhaps  fomewha|;^  in  the  nature  of  perfpira- 
tion.  They  have  been  kept  long  in'glafles  without  in  the  leaft 
difcolouring  the  water,  or  caufing  any  fediment.  Kept  in  glaffes 
they  are  good  barometers,  and  predift  bad  weather  by  their 
reftleffnefs  and  perpetual  change  of  place ;  they  can  live  long 
without  food.  Inhabit  ftanding  waters  generally,  and  perhaps 
by  preference,  though  I  have  caught  them  in  Ihallow  running 
ftreams.  When  placed  in  the  middle  of  fuch  a  ftream>  they 
adhere  by  fudlion  at  the  tail  to  whatever  they  find ;  yet  often  the 
current  is  too  ftrong  for  them.  Ih  fome  places  they  fwarm  fo 
prodigioufly,  as  to  deter  the  inhabitants  from  venturing  into 
many  pieces  of  water ;  for  fuch  numbers  would  attack  them^  as 
would  drain  them  quickly  of  their  blood ;  by  their  ftrong  adhe- 
fion  they  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  fometi^nes  le^ve  dange- 
rous wounds. 

The  Medical  Leech  has  a  brown  body,  marked  with  fix 
yellow  lines ;  belly-  lighter.  The  Horje  Leech  has  a  flattifh 
body ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  certain  fharp  tubercles ;  is 
flendereft  about  the  mouth  ii|i||ick^  towards  the  tail ;  the  tail 
flender ;  belly  yellowifh-greeft  \  baof  dufky.  The  fea  fumifhes 
a  kind  or  two  that  greatly  infefl  firfi.  ^That  kind  ufed  medically 
faftens  where  a  fpot  is  rubbed  with  blood  or  milk,  aud  difcharges 
what  it  has  fwallowed,  if  fpririkled  with  fait.  In  mofl  particu- 
lars conformable  to  worms,  but  not  capable  of  piopagation  by 
being  cut  in  pieces.  r 
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Being  deftitutc  of  feet,  trail  themfelves  along  on  the  ground, 
«nd  inhabit  the  earth,  or  the  water ;  though  they  creep  along 
the  earth  on  their  bellies,  yet  their  motions  are  very  different 
from  thpfe  of  ferpents.  There  is  a  fpiral  mufcle  that  runs  round 
the  body,  from  head  to  tail,  fomewhat  refembling  a  wire-fpring 
to  a  bell  hung  from  our  rooms,  which,  if  one  end  be  extended 
and  held  faft,  will  bring  the  other  nearer  to  it :  by  this  the  earth- 
worm, having  extended  itfelf,  holds  by  the  flime  of  the  fore 
part  of  its  body,  then  contra^s  itfelf  and  brings  forward  the 
hinder  part. 

Its  body  is  armed  with  fmall  ftifF  (harp  burs  or  prickles, 
which  it  can  crecSl  or  deprefs  at  plcafure ;  under  the  fkin  lies  a 
flimy  juice,  ejeded  as  required,  at  certain  perforations,  between 
the  rings  of  the  mufcles,  |0  lubricate  its»body,  and  faciliate  its 
paflage  into  the  earth.  It  has  breathing-holes  along  the  back, 
adjoining  each  ring.  Deftittite  of  head,  ears,  nofe,  for  the 
moft  part  of  eyes,  and  properly  without  feet.  It  has  a  mouth, 
and  an  alimentary  canals  which  runs  to  the  very  point  of  the 
tail,  (but  in  fome  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  this  canal 
opens  towards  the  middle  of  the  belly,)  filled  with  a  very  fine 
earth,  which  feems  to  be  their  nourifhment. 

Without  brain,  but  near  the  head  is  the  heart,  which  beats 
diftinftly ;  round  it  are  the  fpermatic  veffels,  forming  a  number 
of  little  globules,  containing  a  milky  fluid,  opening  into  the 
belly,  not  far  from  the  head :  they  are  alfo  found  to.  contain 
eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  earth,  and  hatched  in  twelve  or 
fouilieen  days,  by  the  warmth;  like  fnails,  thefe  animals  unite 
in  themfelves  both  fexes. 

The  young  ones  are  very  fmall,  but  perfedlly  formed,  and 
fuffer  no  change :  how  long  they  live  is  not  known,  certainly 
more  than  two  or  three  feafons.  During  winter,  they  bury 
themfelves  deep,  and  feem  to  (hare  the  general  torpidity.  In 
fpring  they  revive,  a  fnoift  or  dewy  evening  brings  them  ft'om 
their  retreats,  for  mutual  intercourfe.  They  chiefly  live  in  a 
light,  rich,  and  fertile  foil,  moiftened  by  dews  Or  accidental 
(howers,  but  fhun  where  the  water  is  apt  to  lie,  or  where  the 
clay  is  too  fliff.  They  avoid  the  mole,  who  feeds  on  them,  by 
darting  up  from  the  earth,  the  inftant  they  feel  the  ground  move ; 
and  fifhermen  take  them  in  numbers,  by  ftirring  the  e«»rth. 

The 
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The  Earth  Worm  continues  to  I!vc,  thoiifh  cut  in  fepa- 
rate  parts.  Wc  owe  the  difcovcry  of  this  power  of  reproduc- 
tion in  ^nimals  to  Mr.  Frembley,  who  firft  obfervcd  it  in  tlie 
poij'pus ;  after  him,  Spalanzani  and  others  found  it  in  the  earlli- 
woriTi,  fea-worm,  and  feveral  other  creatures.  Every  earth-*6rm, 
however,  does  not  retain  the  vivacious  principle  equally ;  fomc,  , 
■when  cut  in  two,  were  deftroyed  ;  of  others,  while  the  head 
was  living,  the  tail  perifhed,  and  anew  tail,  came  at  the  extre- 
mity. In  the  fmall  red  lieaded  earth-worm  both  extremities 
furvived  the  operation ;  the  head  produced  a  tail  with  the  anus, 
the  inteftines,  the  annular  mufclq^;  gtuT  *e  prickly  beards ; 
while  the  tail  in  lefs  than  ifjrcc  montffcfi^t  forth  a  head,  heart, 
and  inttmmcnts  of  genertfion.  This  patt  was  produced  flowly, 
»  new  head  taking  three  or  four  QHaths.^ftv  its  completion, 
a  new  tail  not  fo  many  weel^:.'--.; 

The  Seatworm,  the  whm  ihit(ir-worm,  and  many  of 
thofe  little  worms  with  fcela^Tound'^t  the  bottom  of  dirty 
ditches,  arc  capable  of  the  fime, '  ■*"  " 

The  Cuttle-fish  is  about  two  feet  long,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  Ikin,  itsflefli  compofedofgeijltinmis  fubftancc,  within 
ftrengthened  by  a  Hrong  bone.  Itiias  eight  arms,  capable  of 
-IcngUieningorconlradingat  ptcitfure'.  They  feed  on  fmall  fifli, 
which  they  feize  with  their  arp^;  they  are  bred  from  eggs, 
■which  are  laid  upon  tlie  wfieds  along  the  fea-fhore. 

The  outtle-fifh  is  found-on  many  coafis  of  E'.unipe,  but  is  not 
aafily  caught,  being  furnifhcdhy  Nature  with  a  black  fubftangc 
contained  in.a  bladder  generally  on  the  left  lidc  of  the  belly,  and 
■which  is  ejected  in  the  toanncr  of  an  excitmeni.  Whenever 
this  fifh  is  piirfii(.d,  and  it  finds  a  difficulty  of  cfcaping,  it 
fpurt^forth  a  great  quantity  of  this  inky  liquor,  by  which 
the  water  i«  darken^^^B^^ttCzj^es,  by  lying  clofe  at  the- 
kottora. 


■neJA^jittk 


THE  STAR-FJSH.  or^EA-BLUBBER. 
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This  is  a  numerous  tribe,  fliapelcfs  and  deformed;  aflum- 
ingat  different  times  different  appearances;  now  rotnid  like  a 
ball,  fhordy  after  as  thin  as  aplate.  This  kind  is  formed  of • 
a  femi-tranfparent  gelatinous  fiibftance,  covered  with  a  thin 
•lembrane,  and  often  appears  like  lumps  ftf  jelly,  floating  at 
K  random 
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randmn  on  the  iea,  or  thrown  by  chance  on  the  (horc  ;  yet  tbty 
pofTefs  life  and  motion,  and  (hoot  forth  arms  in  every  direftion 
to  fcize  oninfeSs.  Worms,  fifli-fpawn,  even  mufiels,  with  their 
ihell,  have  been  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  the fe  animals,  which 
are  no  way  injured  by  fwallowing  fuch  hard  fubftances. 

In  fummer,  when  the  water  of  the  fea  is  warmed,  they  float, 
and  in  the  dark  emit  a  kind  of  fliinirig  light  refembling  phof- 
phorus.  Some  call  them  fea-nettles,  becaufe  they  (ling  the 
hands  of  thofe  that  touch  them,  like  nettles.  They  are  often 
feen  fattened  to  the  rocks,  and  to  the  largeft  fea-fheUs.  '  If  put 
into  fpirit  of  wine,  they  will  continue  many  years  entire ;  but 
if  left  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  they  are,  in  lefs  than  four  and 
twenty  hours,  melted  down  into  limpid  and  oflfeniive  water, 

Theypoffefs  no  other irent. for  excrements  but  the  paflage 
by  which  they  devour  their  tood:  in  general  they  refembh  a 
truncated  cone,  its  bafe  applied  to  the  rock  to  which  they  arc 
ufually  attached.  Though  geinerally  tranfparent,  yet  they  are 
of  different  colours,  fome  inclining  to  green,  or  red,  or  white, 
or  brown.  In  fome,  the  colours  appear  diffufed,  others  are 
ftreaked,  others  fpotted.  Many  of  them  poflefs  a  number  of 
long  flender  filaments,  in^cjvfaich  they  entangle  fmall  animals, 
and  thruft  them  into  their  enormous  ftomachs,  which  fill  the 
whole  cavity  of  their  bodies.  ^.  The  harder  fhells  continue  fome 
weeks  indigefted,  but  at  length  they  undergo  a  kind  of  mace- 
ration, and  become  a  part  of  the  fuhftance  of  the  animal. 

They  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  every  part  w^ill  furvive  the 
operation ;  each  becoming  a  perfeft  animal,  endued  with  i» 
natural  rapacity. 


•  • 


THE    POLYPUS. 

The  moderns  have  called  Polypus  a  little  fredi-water  crea- 
ture, found  at  the  bottom  of  wet  ditches,  or  on  the  under  fur- 
face  of  the  broad-leafed  plants  that  grow  in  the  waters.  Sea- 
Polypi,  which  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  are  from  tw» 
feet  long  to  three  or  four ;  and  Pliny  defcribes  one,  whofe  arms 
were  thirty  feet  long.  Our  ditch-water  Polypi  feldom  exceed 
three  parts  of  an  inch  long,  and  when  gathered  up,  not  a  third 
#f  thofe  dimenfions,  but  in  form  they  refemble  the  larger. 

Te  Mr.  Trembley  we  ow*  the  difcovery  of  the  amazing 

properties 
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properties  and  powers  of  this  little  vivacious  creature :  he  di- 
vided this  clafs  of  animals  into  four  different  kinds,  according 
to  their  colours,  green,  brownifh,  flefh-colour,  and  tufted. 

TKey  appear  in  a  wet  ditch  like  little  tranfparent  lumps  of 
jelly,  the  fize  of  a  pea,  flatted'  on  one  fide:  the  under  fide  of 
broad-leafed  weeds  on  the  furface  of  the  ^ater,  is  often  ftud- 
ded  with  a  number  of  thefe  little  jelly-like  fubftances,  which 
are  polypi  gathered  up  into  a  quiefcent  fl:ate.  In  aftion  they 
aflume  a  very  different  appearance  ;  the  finger  of  a  gloVe,  cut 
off  at  bottom,  with  feveral  threads  round  the  edge  lil^e  a 
fringe,  gives  an  idea  of  the  ftomach  of  the  animal,  and  its 
arms  or  feelers.  It  has  neither  mufcles  nor  rings :  its  manner 
of  lengthening  or  contrafting  itfelf  moft  refembles  that  of  the 
fnail ;  it  contra6ls  itfelf  in  proportion  as  it  is  touched,  or  as 
the  water  is  agitated.  Warmth  animates,  cold  benumbs  them;  ^ 
but  a  degree  of  cold  approaching  congelation  only  reduces 
them  to  perfe6l  inaSivity  :  their  arms  are  twice  (  often  thrice) 
as  long  as  their  bodies ;  thefe  are  thrown  about  in  various  di- 
reftions  to  feize  prey  ;  fometimes  three  or  fpur  are  employed, 
while  the  reft  are  contrafted,  like  the  horns  of  a  fnail,  within 
the  animal's  body.  It  feems  capable  of  giving  what  length  it 
pleafes  to  thefe  arms,  and  ftretches  them  in  proportion  to  the 
remotenefs  of  the  obj eft  it  would  feize. 

They  go  from  one  paxt  of  the  bottom  to  another ;  mount 
along  the  margin  of  the  'water,  and  cliriib  the  fides  of  aquatic 
plants  :  often  come  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  where  they  fuCi- 
pend  tfiemfelves  by  their  lower  end.  They  advance  very  flow- 
ly,  employ  much  time  in  every  aftion,  and  bind  themfelves 
very  ftrongly  to  whatever  body*  they' meet  as  they  proceed  ;  their 
adhefion  is  voluntary,  and  probably  performed  in  the  manner 
of  a  cupping-glafs 

They  have  a  remarkable  attachment  to  turn  towards  light, 
yet  no  eyes  have  ever' been  difcovered  by  the  beft  microfcopes. 

In  the  center  of  the  arms  the  mouth  is  placed,  ferving  at 
once  as  a  palTage  for  food,  and  a  difcharge  for  it  after  digef- 
tion.  The  inward  part  of  the  animal  feems  to  be  one  great 
ftomach,  open  at  both  ends ;  but  the  purpofes  of  the  opening 
at  bottom  are  unknown,  uillefs  ij|l^e  that  of  adhefion.  The 
furface  of  the  body  of  this  littre^  creature,  examined  with  a 
tnicrofcope,  appears  ftudded  with  a  number  of  warts,  as  alfo 
the  arms,  efpecially  when  contracted . 

They  chiefly  fubfifl  on  infe.As  lefs  than  themfelves,  particu- 

•larly  a  kind^  of  water-millepedes,  and  a  very  fmall  red  worm, 

which  they  feize  with  great  avidity.     Wherfever  its  prey  is, 

K  2  '  which 
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which  the  animal  finds  by  feding,  a  touch  fallens  the  objeft 
it  would  feizc  beyond  efcape.  The  greater  its  difiance,  with 
the  greater  eafe  the  Polypus  brings  it  to  its  mouth«  If  the  lit- 
tle obje£):  be  near,  though  irretrieveably  caught,  it  is  not  with- 
out great  difficulty  it  can  be  brought  to  the  mouth  and  fwal* 
^  lowed,  When  the  Polypus  is  unlupplied  with  prey,  it  tefti- 
fies  its  hunger  by  opening  its  mouth :  the  aperture,  howc^yer, 
is  fo  fmall  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  perceived ;  but  when,  with 
any  of  its  long  arms,  it  has  feized  fts  prey,  it  then  opehs  the 
mouth  diflindly  enough,  and  always  in  proportion^  to  the  fize 
of  the  animal  it  would  fwailow  ;  the  lips  dilate  infenfibly,  and 
precifely  to  the  figure  of  their  *  prey.  Mr.  Trembfey  found 
tHey  could  devour  aliments  of  every  kkid,  fi(h  and  fleih  as  well 
as  infers.  When  he  gave  one.  of  thcfe  famifhed  reptiles  any 
fubftance  which  was  improper  for  aliment,  at  firfl  it  feized 
the  prey  with  avidity,  but,  after  keeping  it  fome  time  en- 
tangled near  the  mouth,  let  It  drop  again  with  diftinguifliing 
nicety.  *       ,  , 

When  feveral  polypi  happen  to  feiT^e  the  Tame  worm,  they 
Sifpute  their  prey.  -  Two  arc  often  feen  feizing  the  fame  wwm 
at  different  ends,  and  dragging  it  at  oppofite  dire£lions  with 
great  force.  Often  they  continue  fwallowing  each  his  part, 
till  their  mouths  meet ;  then  they  reft  till  the  worm  brealcs; 
but  it  often  happens,  when  the  mouths  of  both  are  thus  join- 
ed, the  I  larger  polypus  gapes  and  fwallows  his  antagonift, 
which,  after  it  has  lain  in  the  conquerors  body  an  hour, 
iffues  unhurt,  and  often  in  pofleffion  of  the  prey  contended 
for. 

They  continue  eating  the  whole  year,  but  when  the  cold 
weather  approach^  to  congelation,  they  feel  the  general  tor- 
por, and  their  faculties  are  for  two  or  three  months  fufpended. 
The  meal  of  one  day  fuffices  them  feveral  months  :  In  gene- 
ral they  devour  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  and  their  growth 
is  quickeft  as  they  are  beft  fed. 

They  are  produced  in  as  great  a  variety,  of  manners  -^s  a 
vegetable.  Some  polypi  from  eggs,  as^  plants  from  feed ;  fomc 
by  buds,  jas  plants  by  inoculation  ;  all  may  be  multiplied  by 
cuttings,  and  this  to  nrinutenefs  beyond  ^xpeflation.  ' 

In  fummer,  a  polypus  exhibits  in  different  parts  of  its  body 
tubercles  or  little  knob§,  which  enlarging  daily,  after  two  or 
three  days,  take  the  figure  of  a  fmall  animal,  refembling  its  pa- 
rent, furnifhed  with  feelers,  a  mouth,  and  apparatus  for  feizing 
and  digefting  its  prey  :  this  daily  becomes  larger,  like  the  pa- 
rent, to  which  it  continues  attached ;  fpreads  its  arms  to  feizc 
whatever  is  proper  for  aliment,  and  devours-  it  for  its  own 

benefit  2 
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benefit;  thus  it  poilefies  two  fources  of  nourKhment,  that 
which  it  receives  from  the  parent  by  the  tail,  and  that  which  it 
xeceives  from  its  own  induftry  by  the  mouth.  The  food  which 
thefe  animals  receive  often  tindures  the  whole  body,  ^  and  the 
parent  is  feen  communicating  part  of  its  fluids  to  its  progeny  that 
grows  on  it.  SeVeralyoun^  ones  are  thus  feen  at  once,  of  diffe- 
rent fizes,  growing  from  its  body ;  fome  juft  budding,  others 
acquiring  their  form,  others  come  to  maturity,  juft  ready  to 
drop  from  their  original  ftem.  Young  ones,  while  .  attached  to 
their  parent,  propagate  their  own  young  ones  alfo,  each  in  the 
fame  dependence  on  its  refpe6i:ive  parent,  and  poflefled  of  the 
fame  advantages  as  have  been  defcribed. 

It  is  ihdifferent  whether  one  of  them  be  cut  into  ten,  or  ten 
hundred  parts,  each  becomes  a  perfecft  animal ;  but  the  fmaller 
part  will  be  longer  in  coming  to  maturity.  The  animal  has 
been  twifted  and  turned  into  all  manner  of  fhapes ;  has  been 
turned  infide  out,  and  cut  in  every  divifion,  yet  ftill  it  continued 
to  move,  its  parts  adapted  themfelves  again  to  each  other,  and  in 
a  fliort  time  it  became  as  voracious  and  induftrious  as  before. 

Befides  the  kinds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Trembley,  there  are 
others  which  have  been  fince  difcovered  by  the  vigilance  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  obfervers ;  fome  of  thefe  fo  ftrongly  refemble  a  flowering 
vegetable  in  form,  that  they  have  been  raift;^ken  by  many  natu- 
ralifts.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes,  has 
defcribed  a  fpecies  of  this  animal,  but  called  it  a  fenfttive  fiow- 
£ring  plant  \  heobfervedit  to  take  refuge  in  the  holes  of  rocks* 
and,  when  undifturbed,  to  fpread  forth  a  number  of  ramificati- 
ons, each  terminated  by  a  flowery  petal  which  (hrunk  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the, hand,  and  witlidreW  into  its  hole.  This  plant 
however  was  a  polypus ;  not  only  found  in  Barbadoes,  but  on 
the  coaft  of  Cornwall,  and  the  ibores  of  the  Continent. 


LITHOPHYTES  and  SPONGES. 

The  animals  we  fee,  much  lefs  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with, 
bear  no  proportion  to  thofe  concealed  from  us.  Though 
every  leaf  and  vegetable  in  the  air  fwarm^  with  animals,  yet  in 
the  water  they  are  ftill  more  abundant,  and  at  fea  abfolutely  in- 
numerable ;  the  greater  part  of  what  feem  vegetables  growing 
in  the  deep,  are  but  the  artificial  form^tJk>n  of  infe^AS)  and  built 
for  their  owq  habitation. 

•  The 
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The  bottom  of  the  Tea  along  fome  fhores,  and  at  the  moQdii 
of  feveral  rivers,  has  the  appearance  of  a  fordd  under  water,  mit 
lions  of  plants  growing  with  their  branches  entangled  in  ead 
other,  fometimes  fo  ftrongly  as  to  obftrucft  navigation.  The 
Perfian  gulph,  the  Red  fea,  the  Weftem  coafts  of  America,  are 
choaked  up  in  many  places  with  coraline  (ubftances;  though 
ihips  force  a  paflage  through  them,  they  are  impradlicable  to  bo^ 
and  to  fwimmers. 

Corals  fometimes  (hoot  out  like  branches  of  trees,  or  a  broad 
furface  like  a  fan,  or  a  large  bundling  head  like  a  faggot ;  feme- 
times  they  refemble  a  plant  with  leaves  and  flowers  ;  often  the 
antlers  of  a  flag,  t  Ifewhere  in  the  fea  are  feen  fponges  of  various 
magnitude,  and  extraordinary  appearances,  afluming  phantaftic 
forms  like  muftirooms,  mitres,  fonts,  flower- pots.  Thefe  pro- 
du.'tjoiis  feem  entirely  vegetable;  but  the  ingenious  Mr.  EUis, 
by  fagacious  and  diligent  enquiry,  determined  that  corals  and 
fponges  are  the  work  of  animals,  and  that  (like  the  honey-comb) 
coral  was  produced  by  an  infinite  number  of  aflbciates ;  thefe  are 
of  the  polypus  kind,  whofe  united  labours  fill  tracks  of  ocean  with 
thefe  tokens  of  their  induftry. 

If  we  break  oflF  a  branch  of  the  coraline  fubftance  from  its  ori- 
ginal connexion,  we  perceive  its  whole  furface,  which  is  very 
rugged  and  irregular,  covered  with  a  mucous  fluid,  aim  oft  in 
every  part  ftudded  with  little  jelly-like  drops:  thefe,  clofely  exa- 
mined prove  to  be  of  the  polypus  kind ;  havQ  motions,  arms,  and 
appetites  exactly  refembling  thofe  already  defcribed,  but  they  foon 
expire  when  taken  out  of  the  fea. 

A  coraline  plant,  ftri6tly  obferved  while  growing,  if  not  dif- 
turbed,  will  fliew  the  little  polypi  in  ihfinite  numbers,  each  ifiu- 
ing  from  its  cell ;  and  in  fome  kinds  the  head  covered  with  a 
little  fliell,  relembling  an  umbrella,  the  arms  fpread  abroad  to 
feize  its  prey,  while  the  hinder  part  remains  attached  to  its  habi- 
tation, from  whence  it  never  wholly  removes.  All  are  aflidu- 
oufly  employed  in  the  fame  punuits. 

Mr,  Ellis  examined  their  operations  juft  as  they  were  begin- 
ning. In  a  neglecSed  oyfter-bed  he  perceived  the  firft  rudiments 
of  a  coraline  plantation,  and  tufts  of  various  kinds  (hooting  from 
different  parts.  He  placed  the  oyfters  thus  furnifhed  with  cora- 
lines,  in  a  large  wooden  vefTel,  covering  them  with  fea- water. 
In  about  an  hour  he  perceived  the  animals,  which  before  had 
been  contrafted  by  handling,  and  had  (hewn  no  figns  of  life, 
expanding  themfelves  in  every  diredion,  and  employed  in  their 
own  natural  manner.  To  preferve  them  thus  expanded,  foas 
to  be  permanent  objefts  of  curiofity,  he  poured,  by  degrees,  an 
equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  into  the  veflel  of  lea-water. 
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He  then  fcparated  each  polypus  with  pincer*  from  its  (hell,  and 
plunged  each  feparately  into  fmall  cryftal  vafes,  filled  with  fpirit 
of  wine  mixed  with  water.  By  this  means  the  animal  wa>  prc- 
fcrved  entire,  without  having  had  time  to  contract  itfelf;  and 

.  tfius  he  perceived  a  variety  of  kinds,  almoft  equal  to  that  variety 
of  produdions  which  thefe  little  animals  form.  He  has  defcribed 
fifty  kinds,  each  having  its  peculiar  mode  of  conftrudion,  and 

^  *  forming  a  coraline  none  of  the  reft  can  imitate.     On  every  cora- 

t  line  fubftance  are.a  number  of  polypi,  not  refembling  the  erectors 
of  the  building,  but  a  vagabond  race 

In  general  the  (kme  difference  that  fubfifls  between  the  honey« 
comb  of  the  bee,  and  the  paper-like  cells  of  the  wafp,  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  different  habitations  of  coral-making  polypi.  They 
have  been  named  by  their  likenefs  to  fome  well  known  objedt, 

-  fuch  as  coralines,  fungi,  madrepores,  fponges,  affa'oites,  and  kera- 
tophytes.  Though  thefe  differ  extremely  in  their  outward  ap- 
pearance, they  are  all  formed  in  the  fame  manner  by  polypi  of 
various  kinds.  Examined  chemically,  corals  diffolve  in  acids, 
^nd  fponges  bum  with  an  odour  flrongly  refembling  that  of  • 
burnt  horn. 

Probably  the  fubftance  of  coral  is  produced,  like  the  fhell  of  a 
fnail,  from  a  flimy  matter,  which  covers  the  body  oftheinfeft, 
and  hardening,  becomes  an  habitation  firfl ',  feveral  of  thefe  u- 
nited,  form  at  length  a  confiderable  mafs. 


Minute  and  diminutive  as  fome  of  thofe  creatures  feem  to  be 
whofe  manners  we  have  infpecSed,  they  are  large  when  compared 
to  others,  of  whom  we  have  information,  but  whofe  natures  arc 
greatly  concealed  by  their  fmallnefs.  Among  the  moft  remarka- 
ble of  tliefe  are, 

EELS  IN  PASTE. 

Flour  and  water  boiled  together  till  moderately  confident, 
and  expofed  to  the  air  in  an  open  veflel,  after  fome  days  (if  not- 
mouldy)  will  turn  four,  and  exhibit  muhitudes  of  long,  (lender, 
wriggling  animalculas,  not  always  inviiible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  may  be  kept  a  year,  by  fupplying  a  drop  of  vinegar,  or  wa- 
ter, occafionally ;  thefe  are  viviparous,  and  many  young  arc 
found  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  each  coiled  up  and  included  in 
its  proper  membrane^  to  the  number  of  an  hundred. 

/   How 
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How  far  the  former  are  related  to  Eels  in  blighted  ivheat  is  dubi- 
ous  :  thefe  are  lodged  in  grains  that  appear  blackifh,  as  if  fcorched, 
and  when  opened  contain  a  foft  white  fubftance,  like"  a  number  of 
threads  lying  befide  each  other,  which,  if  wetted  while  freih, 
feparatc,  and  difcover  themfelves  to  be  living  creatures.  -At  firft 
their  motions  are  languid,  but  gradually  they  become  invigorated, 
yet  always  move  fomewhat  flowly,  ana  with  regularity ;  bending 
fheir  extremities  fometimcs  differently,  fometimes  alike.  If  the 
grains  of  wheat  are  dry,  and  opened  while  dry,-  and  the  thread- 
like matter  be  put  into  the  water,  often  the  whole  mifcarrics ; 
but  if  they  be  previoufly  fteeped  in  water,  ot  buried  in  tlie  earth, 
fo  that  they  moiften  gradually,  then,  after  being  opened,  and  the 
water  admitted  to  their  contents,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fe^itours  they 
fcvivc,  and  become  lively.  This  has  been  afcertained  after  the 
grains  had  been  dry  for  four  or  more  years.  If  the  hufks  be  left 
in  much  water,  the  eels  quickly  die  ;  but  if  removed  they  live 
feveral  months,  and  (hould  the  water  dry  away,  are  revived  by  a 
frefh  fupply ;  if  left  in  the  hufks  they  perifti,  having  no  powers 
yet  known  whereby  to  open  their  prifons.  There  are  fome  dif- 
ferences between  thefe  eels  and  thofe  of  pafte  ;  but  what  is  thdr 
real  relation  we  know  not. 

Pepper-water  yields  a  great  variety  of  minute  infers,  even 
though  the  pepper  has  bfeen  preferved-  many  years.  Common 
black  pepper  grofsly  pounded,  put  into  an  open  veflel,  and  wa- 
ter poured  on  it,  and  the  mixture  well  fliaken,  will  in  a  few 
clays  be  covered  by  a  pellicle  reflefting  the  prifmatic  colours: 
this  contains  millions  ot  creatures  at  firft  very  fmall,  but  increaf- 
ing  daily  in  fize  and  numbers,  till  the  whole  fluid  feems  alive. 
Their  kinds  are  very  various ;  fome  are  fwift  and  agile,  feem- 
ing  in  continual  chafe  of  prey,  creep  as  well  as  fwim,  are  fringed 
all  round  their  bodies ;  others  have  globular  bodies  and  long 
tails;  others  rcfcmble  flounders;  others  worms;  of  fame' an 
hundred  placed  in  a  row  would  not  equal  in  diameter  a  grain 
of  f^id. 

Nor  is  this  effcil  peculiar  to  pepper  :  hay,  ftraw,  oats,  barley, 
or  any  other  vegetable,  infufed  in  like  manner,  will  furnilh  a 
feum,  which,  on  examination  proves  to  be,  or  to  contairi,  living 
creatures  in  prodigious  numbers  ;  fome  of  the  fame  fort  as  thofe 
in  pepper- water,  others  totally  different,  and  peculiar  to  the  plant 
infufed  ;  fome  refembling  ferpents  in  form  and  motions,  coiling 
themfelves  round  in  like  manner  :  Eel-like  animals  are  frequent 
among  them. 

Vinegar  alfo  abounds  with  C'jl-like  creatures,  after  having 
\^')(h\  a  few  days  uncovered,  in  the  fummer  feafon.  Of  thefe 
:t  ii  rcmurk^ble,  tliat  if  tJie  vinejaj:  be  but  moderately  heated 

by 
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by  the  fire,  they  rfie  and  fall  to  the  bottom ;  but  cold  does  not 
hurt  them.  If  frozen  and  thawed  repeatedly,  they  repeatedly 
revive  and  become  brifk ';  if  a  quantity  of  oil  be  poured  on  the 
vinegar,  they  creep  up  into  the  oil  when  the  vinegar  begins -to 
freeze,  and  return  to  the  vinegar  when  that  is  thawed.  By  a 
few  grains  of  fand  put  among  them  they  are  greatly  embaraffed, 
and  are  in  a  manner  overwhelmed  by  fuch  (to  them)  huge  ftones. 

Rain- Water,  after  (landing  a  few  days,  exhibits  fimilar 
appearances ;  water  in  ditches  and  water  that  drains  from  dung- 
hills is  often  fo  crowded  with  animals,  as  to  feem  all  alive  ^  efpe- 
cially  tlie  deep  brown  water  from  dunghills.  It  is  probable 
that  fome  of  thefe  animalcula  are  extremely  minute  flies  in 
their  worm  ftate,  and  ur.dergo  one  transformation,  if  not  more> 
ere  they  become  perfect;  others  are  unqueftionably  in  their 
perfedt  ftate,  here  they  breed,  live,  and  die,  without  change. 
The  variety  of  their  forms,  motions,  parts,  and  contrivan- 
ces for  catching  prey,  is  unlimited.  Some  of  them  are  con- 
gregated in  millions  of -millions  to  an  inch  fquare,  under  the 
appearance  of  mud,  or  weeds,  or  flime  in  ditches  :  of  all  colours, 
efpecially  blacki(h-green.  Some  are  like  worms,  having  mem- 
braneous coverings  ;  others  fhelled  like  muflels,  or  cockles : 
fome  feem  capable  of  varying  their  forms,  feeming  now  rounded, 
now  lengthened,  now  with  a  long  neck,  now  with  quite  a  diffe- 
rent conformation  ;  many  of  them  refemble  fuch  infects  as  are  fa- 
miliar to  us,  and  are  like  them  cruftaceous,  have  feelers,  legs, 
tails,  &c.  Ufually  the  microfcope  ftiews  that  their  internal  con- 
formation is  not  altogether  unlike,  and  we  conceive  of  them  as 
having  the  fame  parts  in  a  general  idea,  but  inexpreffibly  fmaller. 
Crabs  and  lobfters  in  form,  and  perhaps  in  manners  (fo  far  at 
leaft  as  having  fpawn  under  the  tail,  or  in  receptacles  on  each  fide 
of  it),  are  common  among  them ;  and  it  is  not  impoffible  they  alio 
change  their  fkins. 

In  general  thefe  minute  infecSs  may  be  refered  to,  (i.)  Thofe 
vhich  infeft  other  animals,  for  there  is  no  animal  we  know  of  but. 
what  has  its  plague  of  this  kind,  as  well  fi(h  as  beads  and  birds. 
(2.)  Thofe  infefting  vegetables,  which  are  as  numerous  and  dif- 
ferent as  vegetables  themfelves.  (3.)  Thofe  found  in  frefti  waters 
rivers,  drains,  cuts,  ditches,  and  (landing  waters  ;  there  is  not 
a  place  without  fome  kind,  which  there  inhabits  and  breeds ;  often 
many  various  kinds,  whofe  forms  befpeak  utter  diffimilarity.  (4.) 
Thofe  of  the  fea,  whofe  multitudes  are  too  various  to  admit  our 
knowledge. 

It  requires  no  inconfiderable  ftrength  of  thought  and  refleftion, 
no  inconfiderable  mental  exertion,  to  form  any  idea  of  this  mul*- 
liplied  clafs  of  beings  :  if  we  advert  to  thofe  produced  in  waters 

!iround 
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around  U9,  of  which,  though  feme  kinds  feem  to  be  nearly  gieoe- 
ral,  yet  we  find  in  almoft  ev^ry  piece  of  water  (bme  peculiar  to  it- 
felf;  if  we  eftimatc  the  number  ot  fuch  pieces  of  water,  and  the 
kinds  appropriateto  them  in  our  own  country,  in  Europe,  onthfc 
globe  ;  if  we  remark,  that  in  warm  climates  Nature  feems  to 
fport  in  donation  of  life,  that  the  tropics  prompt  and  haften  ge- 
neration after  generation  (therefore  we  mud  advance  on  the  coiw  j 
ception  we  may  have  formed  of  fertility  in  our  own  climate,}  as 
well  in  kinds  as  in  fuccefllon ;  when  we  have  fo  done,  we  (hall  fidl 
infinitely  below  the  truth ;  no  eftimate  we  can  poflibly  form  will 
in  any  proportion  approach  the  real  fa£t.  Thef^  «xift  creatures 
infinitely  more  abundant  than  we  imagine,  of  kinds  infinitely 
more  diverfificd  than  we  imagine,  of  dimenfions  infinitely  fmaller 
than  we  imag]ne,^much  as  are  vaunted  the  excurfive  powers  of  hu- 
man imagination — what  then  (hall  we  fay  to  thofe  whofe  habitati- 
on is  the  mighty  deep;  who  are  flirowded  from  our  infpedion 
amid  the  obfcurity  of  the  profound  abyfs  i  Their  exiflence  we 
cannot  doubt,  fince  we  occafionally  difcover  fome  of  their  fellows, 
and  are  not  ignorant  of  others  that  inhabit  the  verge  of  the  recepj 
tacle  of  waters. 

What  know  we  of  the  works  of  A  Imighty  Power  ?  Infinitely  the 
majority  is  hid  from  us  :  very  limited  is  our  knowledge  of  what 
we  feem  to  know  ;  their  grofler  properties  only,  cm*  merely  their 
exifience,  are  difcerned  by  our  natural  fenfes,  and  little  more  by  all  ] 
the  afliftance  of  art  and  reafon.  Indeed  our  fenfes  are  extremely 
confined ;  but  we  glory  that  our  rational  powers  have  greatly  aug- 
mented their  abilities,  have  diredled  and  affifted  their  refearches, 
have  demonftrated,  that  what  feems  utterly  incredible  may  be  fact, 
that  what  feems  contrary  to  appearances  maybejuft,  that  feemingly 
well  grounded  principles  muft  often  be  admitted  with  hefitationof 
be  (jualified  by  numerous  exceptions,  and  that  thofe  who  knovv^ 
mofi  are  but  beft  inftructed  how  much  remains  unknown. 

We  have  furveyed  animals  whofe  bulk  is  enormous,  whofe 
ftrength  is  prodigious,  whofe  voracity  is  tremendous  :  fliaJl  wc 
tontraft  them  to  thofe  whofe  fmallnefs  efcapes  our  fight  ?  How  ut- 
terly diffimilar  their  dimenfions,  and  their  powers  !  At  that  wc 
tremble,  at  this  we  fmile  j  to  aflault  one  we  conjoin  hoftile  for- 
ces— ^number  and  union  overcomes  might;  on  the  others  wc 
trample  without  regard,  and  crufli  myriad  after  myriad  without 
refleftion :  thofe  require  vaft  fpaces  to  procure  a  maintenance  jthcfe. 
are  crowded  into  one  mafs :  thofe  reign  tyrants  of  the  deep  or  the 
foreft ;  thefe  feek  fhelter  in  the  moft  minute  crevices.  Yet,  if 
we  compare  fnch  diftant  ranks,  we  find,  that  while  the  enormous 
cachalot  fupports  itfelf  by  devouring  thoufands  of  its  prey,  fo  does 
one  of  thcii»  minute  animacda,  ever  a£liYe»  ever  vigilant,  to 

fupply 
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jGapply  the  cravings  of  appetite.  The  lion  is  not  more  terrific  in 
the  tbreft  than  thefe  itt  the  pool ;  nor  better  provided  with  arms 
for  aflault,  or  ftrength  for  conqueft.  What  then  (hall  we  fay  to 
the  ftill  inferior  creatures,  their  prey  J  If  to  foipe  a  gnCm  of  land 
l)e  a  rock  capable  of  holding  thoufands  ;.  if  ;t  hair  be  a  tube  ca- 
pable of  indofing  thoUfands-^what  are  fiich  as  tremble  at  their 
afped>  (brink  frotn  their  approach^  and  fly  from  their  devaftati- 
ons  ?  Atoms  of  life  !  for  what  are  you  defigned  f  yfhat  end  do  . 
you  anfwer  in  the  rank  of  exigence?  .Without  yo|»  weie  the 
chain  of  being  imperfe£l?  would  there  be  a  void)  a  chafmf 
were  you  extin^?  Could  no  power  replace  you  but  what  at  £cib. 
created  you  i  Muft  the  (ame  almighty  (kill^  the  fame  omnifcient . 
forecaft,  the  fame  profound  contrivance,  appointment,  and  de- 
termination, be  exereifed  toward  you  as  toward  the  higher  ranks 
of  creatures  ?  Where  then  is  great  or  fmatt  i  where  high  or  low? 
where  important  or  fubordinate  ?  Were  you  placed  as  mazes  to 
perplex  mankind,  as  labyrinths  ta  embarrafis  human  thought  ? 
Vet  much  as  you  and  your  fellows  furpa(s,our  compreh^fiiion) 
we  ourfelves  furpafs  it  more ;  and  when  you^  with  all  that  fur- 
rounds  you,  the  globe  you  inhabit,  every  tribe  which  now  occu- 
pies it,  whicli  creeps  or  fwims,  or  runs  or  flies,  when  evenr 
relation  which  unites  you,  every  bond  that  binds  you,  when  all, 
all  (hall  terminate  and  be.  concluded,  we  (hall  be  but  beginning 
our  ince(rant  occupation  of  afcribing  honour  to  our  great-autbor» 
to  Him,  who  was,  and  is>  and  i«  to  come* 
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